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I.    WALL  STREET,  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

BY    HENBY    GLBW8. 


I. 

THE  twenty-seven  respectable  citizens  of  New  York  who, 
in  1792,  met  under  a  buttonwood  tree  in  front  of  the 
premises  now  known  as  Number  60  Wall  Street,  and 
formed  an  association  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  public  stocks 
at  a  fixed  and  unvarying  commission,  with  a  proviso  of  mutual 
help  and  preference,  committed  themselves  to  an  enterprise  of 
whose  moment  and  influence  in  the  future  they  could  have 
formed  no  adequate  conception.  At  that  date  Wall  Street  was 
a  banking  district,  smaU  indeed  when  compared  with  its  pres- 
ent condition,  but  important  in  its  relations  to  the  commerce 
of  the  nation.  This  transaction  of  the  twenty-seven — among 
whom  we  find  the  honored  names  of  Barclay,  Bleecker,  Win- 
tfarop,  Lawrence,  which  in  themselves  and  their  descendants 
were,  and  are,  creditably  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity —  added  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  stock  exchange 
to  those  of  the  banks,  and  fixed  for  an  indefinitely  long  period 
the  destinies  of  the  financial  centre  of  the  Union. 

During  ihe  earUer  part  of  this  century  the  banking  intereste 
of  Wall  Street  quite  overshadowed  those  of  the  stock  market. 
The  growth  of  railway  securities  was  not  fairly  under  way 
until  the  opening  of  the  fifth  decade.  Elderly  men  can  recall 
the  date  when  the  New  York  Central  existed  only  as  a  series 
of  connecting  links  between  Buffalo  and  Albany,  under  half-a- 
dozen  different  names  of  incorporation ;  and  passenger  cars  were 
slowly  and  laboriously  hoisted  by  chain  power  over  the  '*  divide  " 
between  the  latter  city  and  Schenectady.  Since  there  were  but 
few  railways  in  the  entire  country,  there   were  few  opportu- 
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nities  for  speculative  dealings  in  their  shares.  These  shares, 
too,  were  as  a  rule  locally  held,  and  were  more  f  requentiy  trans- 
ferred by  executors  under  court  orders  than  by  brokers  on  the 
stock  exchange. 

Prior  to  1840  and  1845,  however,  the  members  of  the  sto6k 
exchange  were  not  idle.  Public  stocks  were  largely  dealt  in. 
The  United  States  government  frequently  issued  bonds,  and  the 
prices  of  these  bonds  fluctuated  suificiently  to  afford  tempting 
chances  of  profits.  State  bonds  also  were  sold  in  Wall  Street 
in  larger  amounts  than  to-day.  About  the  year  1850  the  sales 
of  Missouri  sixes  and  Ohio  sixes  frequentiy  amounted  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars  daily.  During  that  uncertain  epoch  of  finance 
when  the  United  States  Bank  was  both  a  financial  and  a  political 
power,  the  shares  of  that  institution  were  a  favorite  subject  of 
speculative  dealing.  The  shares  of  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  of 
the  original  Erie  Railway,  the  latter  laboriously  constructed  over 
a  rough,  barren,  and  thinly  settled  portion  of  the  State,  parUy 
by  State  funds,  had  also  become  actively  exchangeable  in  the 
market. 

During  this  period  a  relatively  enormous  quantity  of  bank- 
ing  capital  had  located  itself  in  and  near  Wall  Street.  The 
Bank  of  New  York  existed  before  1800,  and  later,  although 
not  long  after,  the  Street  witnessed  the  erection  of  buildings 
of  a  now  obsolete,  and  yet  at  that  time  an  attractive,  style  of 
architecture,  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Manhattan  Banking 
Company,  the  Bank  of  America,  the  Merchants,  the  Union,  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  and  others.  Were  it  not  that  land  in  the 
banking  district  is  so  valuable,  and  that  the  need  of  upstair 
offices  is  so  great,  one  might  be  tempted  to  regret  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  graceful  money  temples  occupied  by  three  of  these 
corporations  on  the  north  side  of  Wall  Street.  In  each  of 
them  the  entablature  rested  upon  two  fluted  stone  pUlars  with 
Doric  capitals,  in  addition  to  the  supports  of  the  side  walls. 
Between  the  steps  and  the  doors  of  the  temple  extended  a 
marble-paved  court  which  often  served  as  a  convenient  place 
of  'change  for  borrowers  and  lenders.  Entering  the  doors  you 
found  yourself  in  a  large,  airy,  dome-lighted  room,  the  sides  of 
which  were  occupied  by  the  clerks  of  the  institution,  guarded 
by  high  barricades  from  the  intrusive  eyes  and  feet  of  the 
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general  public.  At  the  rear  were  the  offices  of  the  president 
and  cashier.  Throughout  the  entire  building  there  reigned  a 
solemn  and  semi-religious  silence.  One  may  witness  some- 
thing like  this  to-day  in  the  Wall-Street  end  of  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury Building,  and  only  there. 

Up  to  the  epoch  of  the  rise  of  railway  building  and  railway- 
share  speculation,  the  main  aliment  of  Wall-Street  banks  was 
the  profit  derived  from  the  discount  of  commercial  paper  and 
from  loans  upon  government  and  State  securities.  But  when 
railway  shares  and  bonds,  based  upon  lines  of  road  which  were 
constructed  through  the  rich  regions  of  the  Union  lying  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  river,  came  upon  the  market 
in  large  amounts,  affording  ample  security  for  investment  and 
loans,  the  great  banks  of  Wall  Street  were  quick  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  loans  made  upon  such  imdoubted  values, 
which  were  at  all  times  convertible  into  cash  on  the  stock 
exchange.  In  times  of  pressure,  commercial  paper  is  an  infe- 
rior asset  for  a  bank,  all  of  whose  obligations  are  payable  on 
demand.  At  such  times  notes  become  practically  unsalable, 
and  are  not  always  paid  at  maturity.  A  failure  of  one  firm 
brings  down  others,  and  renewals  are  urgently  required  from 
banks  just  when  they  are  least  able  to  grant  them.  Salable 
securities  are  on  such  occasions  an  ark  of  safety,  and,  dating 
from  the  early  fifties,  this  class  of  securities  has  always  been 
the  basis  of  a  large  amount  of  the  loans  of  the  banks  of  Wall 
Street  and  their  near  neighbors  of  the  same  class  in  lower 
Nassau  Street  and  also  Broadway. 

With  the  immense  outgrowth  of  business  consequent  upon 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1849,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  railways  of  the  Middle  West,  such  as  the 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Northern  Indiana  (now  the  liake 
Shore),  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Gralena  &  Chicago,  the  Rock 
Island,  and  others  of  like  importance  and  real  value,  the  banks 
and  banking  houses  of  Wall  Street,  and  the  stock  exchange, 
grew  into  most  important  factors  in  developing  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Enterprises  were  originated  by  able  men  act- 
ing under  corporate  powers,  and  when  these  were  brought 
before  the  committees  of  the  stock  exchange  and  duly  appi*oved 
and  listed,  capital  instantly  flowed  forth  from  its  reservoirs  in 
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answer  to  the  securities  thus  offered.  And  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  but  for  the  combined  machinery  of  the  New  York  banks 
and  the  stock  exchange  the  actucd  developments  of  twenty 
years  would  have  dragged  laboriously  through  an  entire  century. 

Amid  80  much  progress  and  activity,  speculation  was  not 
idle.  Those  were  the  days  of  many  of  our  greatest  railway 
operators,  daring,  able,  enthusiastic  men,  who  had  the  rare  gift 
of  imparting  confidence  to  their  followers  and  the  public,  and 
realized  the  fable  of  King  Midas,  whose  touch  transmuted  all 
things  into  gold.  Their  careers  were  tiiose  of  conquest  and 
accumulation,  like  that  of  Napoleon;  and,  like  him,  they  under- 
went, with  few  exceptions,  their  retreats  from  Russia  and  their 
Waterloos.  Of  such  were  Jacob  Little,  Daniel  Drew,  Anthony 
Morse,  and  others,  to  whom  now  the  motto  of  Junius  applies : 
Stat  naminis  urnhra.  Merely  the  shadows  of  their  names  reach 
over  to  us  from  the  horizons  where  their  suns  set  so  long  ago. 

There  was  an  epoch  too  in  the  Wall  Street  of  the  past 
when  gigantic  and  deeply  considered  combinations  were  set  in 
motion,  entitled  «^  comers."  As  to  comers,  a  word  of  explana- 
tion may  not  be  amiss.  There  are  always  two  factions  in  the 
stock  market:  the  bulls,  who  want  stocks  to  rise  in  price  in 
order  that  they  may  sell  out ;  and  the  bears,  who  want  stocks 
to  fall  in  price  so  that  they  can  buy  in.  Contrary  to  the  supers 
ficial  belief  of  the  public,  the  bulls  are  sellers  and  the  bears 
are  buyers.  But  in  order  to  sell  a  commodity  you  must  buy 
or  borrow  it ;  and  in  order  to  buy  at  a  future  date  you  must 
sell  at  a  previous  date ;  and  thus  the  bull  buys  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  at  a  prafit,  and  the  bear  sells  something  which  he 
doesn't  own  for  the  purpose  of  buying  it  at  a  lower  price.  The 
bull  therefore  hopes  to  push  prices  up  so  that  he  can  sell  his 
purchase  at  a  profit,  and  the  bear  hopes  to  drag  prices  down  so 
that  he  can  buy  what  he  has  sold,  also  at  a  profit. 

Meanwhile,  the  bear  has  delivered  the  shares  sold  by  him, 
and  in  order  to  deliver  them,  has  borrowed  them,  and  given 
security  in.  money  at  its  market  price.  Here  he  has  placed  him- 
self in  danger,  because  the  owner  of  the  shares  may  at  any 
time  tender  him  this  money  and  demand  the  shares,  which  the 
bear  may  not  be  able  to  provide  himself  with,  except  at  the 
price  which  the  owners  choose  to  set  upon  them. 
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Thos  a  peison  might  be  under  contract  to  deliver  the  shai^es 
of  some  coiporation  which  might  be  absolutely  worthless,  and 
yet  these  shares  might  be  so  held  that  the  holders  could  exact 
one  thousand  dollars  a  share.  Given  a  railway  with  a  share 
capital  of  ten  millions,  one  person  or  knot  of  persons  might  own 
every  certificate  of  its  stock,  and  have  it  all  loaned  out  to  bears 
who  had  sold,  borrowed,  and  delivered  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  person  or  club  of  persons  could  compel  purchases  of  the 
shares  which  he  or  they  alone  possess,  at  whatever  price  he  or 
they  think  proper  to  demand;  and  since  such  things  can  be 
done  by  skilful  combinations  under  able  generalship,  they  have 
been  done,  and  were  a  favorite  scheme  during  the  eventful  years 
between  the  sixties  and  the  eighties.  The  comers  in  Harlem, 
Hudson,  Erie  and  Noi-thwest,  in  which  Vanderbilt,  Drew,  and 
Gould  achieved  such  success  for  themselves  and  their  associ- 
ates, have  passed  into  history  as  a  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
great  events  of  Wall  Street.  Their  interest  is  chiefly  histori- 
cal, because  of  late  years  no  comprehensive  comers  have  been 
organized.  Share  capitals  are  so  large  that  it  is  difficult  for 
one  man  to  control  any  one  of  them,  and  a  divided  comer  is  apt 
to  fail.  But  in  their  day  and  generation  they  have  offered 
brilliant  illustrations  of  genius  and  strategic  skill  in  financial 
war&re. 

The  system  of  selling  short,  however,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  idea  of  creating  comers,  and  which  came  into  vogue  in  the 
fifties,  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  leading  factor  on  the  stock 
exchange.  It  was  the  result  of  ceiiAin  inflations  of  values 
which  necessarily  follow  the  construction  of  great  enterprises. 
However  high  a  valuation  may  be  set  upon  any  given  commodity, 
there  are  always  persons  who  expect  a  higher  price.  Early  his- 
torical examples  of  this  fact  are  the  South-Sea  shares  and  John 
Law*8  Mississippi  shares,  over  which  England  and  Finance  respec- 
tively went  crazy  in  the  last  centuiy.  The  loftier  the  figures  to 
which  these  shares  mounted,  the  g^reater  was  the  eagemess  of 
the  public  to  buy  them.  But  at  that  period  the  art  and  mystery 
of  selling  short  had  not  been  brought  into  practice,  and  when 
tlie  bubbles  collapsed  there  were  universal  losers  and  no  direct 
winners. 

During  the  latter  half  of  this  century  there  have  been  periods 
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in  the  history  of  Wall  Street  when  the  prices  of  railway  and 
industrial  shares  have  been  forced  enormously  above  the  stand- 
ard of  actual  values,  and  innumerable  persons  have  parted  with 
good  money  in  exchange  for  mere  phantoms  of  imaginary  values. 
At  such  times  the  short  sales  of  discernment,  directing  the  X  rays 
of  clear-sighted  criticism  into  the  swollen  and  opaque  mass  of 
financial  carrion  that  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market,  are  of 
the  utmost  benefit  to  the  public.  The  bear  is  then  a  benefactor 
to  the  community,  and  when  he  pulls  down  and  tears  to  pieces 
the  rotten  carcass  of  some  gigantic  humbug,  strewing  the  high- 
way with  its  remains,  we  cannot  praise  his  work  too  highly. 

n. 

The  present  condition  of  Wall  Street  is  one  of  lassitude  and 
expectancy.  The  great  banks  have  an  abundance,  perhaps  a 
superabundance,  of  money,  their  own  and  their  depositors, 
which  they  are  only  too  glad  to  lend  on  solid  and  readily 
salable  collateral  at  low  rates  of  interest,  approximating  the 
prevalent  rates  in  London  and  Paris,  where  similar  accumular 
tions  of  idle  capital  exist.  A  large  part  of  this  money  is  depos- 
ited  with  them  by  local  banks  in  aU  parte  of  the  country,  which 
recognize  New  York  City  as  the  financial  centre  of  the  Union, 
and  are  content  with  interest  of  from  one  to  two  per  cent  upon 
the  funds  which  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  use  safely  at 
home.  The  stock  exchange  is  also  in  a  condition  of  quietudf. 
The  public  are  neither  buying  nor  selling  stocks  in  any  large 
amount. 

This  state  of  things  is  the  resultant  of  well-known  facts. 
Numerous  over-capatalized  and  badly  managed  railways  have 
gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  either  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
or  have  emerged  from  such  guardianship,  and  are  painfully  toU- 
ing  along  on  the  road  to  prosperity  on  the  twin  crutches  of 
assessments  upon  stockholders  and  the  withholding  of  dividends 
from  the  same  longHSuffering  and  patient  class. 

The  transactions  at  the  stock  exchange  at  present  average 
about  two  hundred  thousand  shares  a  day,  exclusive  of  bonds, 
government.  State,  and  railway ;  and  a  certain  class  of  observers 
who  like  to  subject  circumstances  to  a  minute  analysis  inform 
the  public  that  the  daily  profits  of  the  members  of  the  exchange 
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are  about  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  office  rent  and  clerk 
hire.  This  conclusion  takes  it  for  granted  that  these  profits 
should  be  equally  divided  among  the  membership.  This  is  not 
a  reasonable  supposition.  Many  of  the  members  are  such  only 
in  name,  and  rarely  go  on  the  floor.  Others  live  during  most 
of  the  time  on  their  accumulations,  and  come  into  the  market 
to  buy  or  sell  only  when  prices  are  abnormally  low  or  high. 
The  comparatively  small  busy  portion  manage  somehow  to  keep 
fairly  active,  and  are  cheerfully  looking  forward  to  better  times, 
through  a  vista  from  which  the  cloud  of  a  change  of  the  mone- 
tary standard  has  already  passed  away,  and  into  which  the 
genius  of  enterprise  beckons  them  to  enter. 

III. 

While  in  many  respects  the  future  is  a  sealed  book,  yet  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  the  economy  of  nature  as  an  absolutely  accu- 
rate prevision  of  events,  such  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  and  a  relatively  correct  previ- 
sion of  events  depending  upon  the  growth  of  enlightened  com- 
munities. Since  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  New  York, 
at  the  comer  of  Wall  and  Williams  Streets,  the  banking  capi- 
tal of  New  York  has  increased  more  than  sixtyfold,  of  which 
more  than  one-half  is  held  and  used  in  and  around  Wall  Street, 
and  the  aggregation  of  deposited  and  loanable  capital  has  grown 
from  a  few  millions  to  over  half  a  billion.  If  this  has  been  the 
result  during  one  century,  what  will  take  place  in  the  same 
direction  during  the  next  century  ?  The  ratio  of  increase  will 
not  be  kept  up.  A  thousand  dollars  may  be  doubled  in  a  day, 
but  no  such  ratio  as  a  hundred  per  cent  a  day  can  be  predicated 
of  a  million.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, the  million  will  go  on  increasing ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
wiU  our  half-billion  increase  by  its  own  earning  power,  and  by 
contributions  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  development 
of  the  United  States  in  the  direction  of  population,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  mines  is  so  enormous  and  so  steady  that  this 
nation  will  at  some  not  distant  period  become  the  most  opulent 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  planet,  imless  unforeseen  and  improbable 
political  events  happen  by  which  our  great  commonwealth  shall 
be  disrupted  or  its  financial  stability  overturned.     Under  a  nor^ 
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mal  condition  of  things  the  capital  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union 
will  continually  increase,  and  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York 
will  be  the  depositary  of  larger  and  larger  reserves  of  whatever 
capital  is  temporarily  idle  in  the  places  where  it  is  created.  In 
due  time  the  financial  centre  of  the  world  will  be  shifted  from 
London  to  our  imperial  city. 

Such  a  destiny  has  been  foretold  for  St.  Petersburg,  in  view 
of  the  constioiction  of  the  Siberian  Railway  and  its  branches, 
which  in  time  will  open  up  to  industry  an  immense  tract  of  pro- 
ductive soil  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia,  abounding  in  wheat 
and  com  land,  and  full  of  superior  water  power.  But  in  this 
superb  rivalry  between  the  United  States  and  the  colossus  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  former  nation  has  an  immense  start  as 
to  time,  and  a  still  greater  advantage  in  the  character  of  its 
population.  And  in  addition  to  these  we  have  the  undoubted 
and  constantly  increasing  supremacy  of  the  English  language. 
Just  as  during  the  Middle  Ages  Latin  was  the  vernacular  of 
the  learned  classes,  and  as  to-day  French  is  the  language  of 
diplomacy  in  Europe,  so  is  English  the  common  tongue  in  all 
the  commercial  localities  of  the  globe.  With  English  a  man 
can  commit  himself  to  foreign  travel  anywhere,  while  outside  of 
Russia  there  are  few  towns  on  the  various  continents  in  which 
Russian  is  not  an  unknown  speech.  These  controlling  condi- 
tions cannot  be  readily  or  easily  changed,  especially  since  no 
paramount  reasons  exist  why  they  should  be  changed. 

It  is  then  a  reasonable  forecast  of  the  future,  that  in  due 
time  the  weighty  import  of  the  names  of  Lombard  ^  and  Thread- 
needle  Streets  will  be  transferred  to  the  name  of  Wall  Street, 
and  the  facts  implied  by  such  a  transfer  are  of  a  dig^nity  and 
power  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  The  road  leading  to 
this  great  destiny  can  only  be  blocked  by  injurious  legislation, 
and  the  good  sense  of  our  citizens  may  be  confidently  relied 
upon  to  prevent  the  creation  of  such  a  barricade  against 
national  prosperity. 

1  It  will  be  recollected  that  Macaulay  has  pictured  a  New  Zealaoder  of  some  fotnre 
day  as  sitting  upon  a  broken  arch  of  I^ndon  Bridge,  contemplating  the  mlns  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral ;  and  readers  of  the  classics  may  recall  th^  forecast  of  Seneca  In  the 
time  of  Nero,  as  to  the  discovery  of  a  Western  continent  by  which  Borne  should  be 
dwarfed:  **In  later  ages  the  time  shall  come  when  the  ocean  shall  loosen  the  chatnt 
which  bind  us,  a  mighty  continent  shall  be  disclosed,  and  a  deity  sluUl  nnvtll  a  new 
world  beyond  Britannia." 
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n-    THE  TRUE  INWARDNESS   OF  WALL   STREET. 

BY  JOHN  GLABK  BIDPATH. 


The  organized  powers  of  society  are  always  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate public  &yor.    They  know  that  they  exist  by  sufferance 

—  by  sufferance  of  a  mightier  than  themselves.  Li  proportion 
as  they  know  themselves  to  be  aggressors  and  spoliators  their 
anxiety  increases.  Every  abusive  power  in  the  world  is  thus 
driven  to  adopt  schemes  and  devices — some  dangerous  and 
some  merely  ludicrous  —  to  keep  a  footing  at  that  silent  bar  of 
opinion  before  which  all  wrong  must,  sooner  or  later,  quail  and 
slink  away. 

The  great  concern  called  Wall  Street  is  such  an  organized 
power  in  society.  It  exists  as  a  fact  in  our  American  sys- 
tem, and  would  fain  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  public.  Wall 
Street  has  become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  our 
national  life.     Knowing  that  it  is  challenged  by  public  opinion 

—  knowing  indeed  that  it  is  already  under  the  ban  and  condem- 
nation of  the  American  people  —  it  now  seeks,  after  the  manner 
of  its  kind,  to  save  itself  alive.  It  would  go  further  than  mere 
salvation ;  it  would  make  mankind  believe  that  it  is  a  reputable 
part  of  the  universal  swim.  Aye  more ;  it  seeks  to  ingratiate 
itself,  sometimes  by  force  and  sometimes  by  gentle  craft  and 
stratagem,  into  the  good  graces  of  that  civilization  which  it  has 
so  mortally  offended. 

To  this  end  Wall  Street  strives  to  justify  itself  in  periodical 
and  general  literature.  No  other  power  in  human  society  to  so 
great  a  degree  and  in  so  subtle  a  manner  exploits  its  own  vir- 
tues. Taking  advantage  of  the  well-known  carelessness  of 
American  readers,  and  knowing  full  well  how  easily  they  are 
duped  —  how  easily  they  are  cozened  out  of  their  senses  and  led 
into  fidse  beliefs  with  mere  plausibilities  and  sophisms  —  this 
imperial  and  far-reaching  Wall  Street,  this  elephantine  fox  of 
the  world,  takes  possession  of  American  journalism  —  owns  it, 
controls  it.  It  seizes  and  subsidizes  the  metropolitan  press.  It 
purchases  newspapers  and  magazines  by  the  score.  It  estab- 
lishes bureaus ;  it  buys  every  purchasable  pen,  from  the  pen  of 
the  gray  philosopher  to  the  pen  of  the  snake  editor.  It  over- 
awes every  timid  brain,  from  the  brain  of  the  senator  to  the  brain 
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of  the  taramp.  What  it  cannot  purchase  it  terrorizes ;  and  the 
small  residue  which  it  cannot  terrorize  it  seeks  to  cajole :  all 
this  to  the  end  that  its  dominion  may  be  universal  and  ever- 
lasting. 

In  this  work  of  gaining  possession  of  public  opinion  and 
perverting  that  opinion  to  its  own  uses  Wall  Street  employs 
all  methods  and  uses  all  expedients.  Wall  Street  deliberately 
marks  its  game ;  and  we  have  to  confess  that  the  game  gener- 
ally falls  at  the  first  fire.  We  have  heard,  however,  of  a  single 
case  of  a  brave  man,  now  dead,  who,  when  offered  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  his  voice  against  his  conviction  and  his  opinion 
against  his  soul,  in  the  matter  of  electing  President  of  the 
United  States  the  man  who  was  the  candidate  of  Wall  Street, 
told  the  subtle  conunittee  to  make  an  immediate  and  expedi- 
tious visit  to  the  bottom  of  the  old  theology. 

This  train  of  thought  rises  vividly  to  mind  when  I  consider 
the  article  of  Mr.  Henry  Clews  on  ^^  Wall  Street,  Past,  Present, 
and  Future."  This  article  came  unsought  and  unexpected  to 
the  editorial  desk  of  The  Arena.  I  confess  that  I  doubted  its 
genuineness.  For  why  should  Mr.  Clews  address  the  public 
through  the  columns  of  The  Arena  ?  What  has  The  Abena 
done  to  merit  such  distinction?  Satisfying  myself  that  the 
contribution  was  genuine,  that  it  was  not— and  is  not— a  hal- 
lucination, I  at  once  divined  that  it  must  be  a  sort  of  challenge 
to  this  magazine.  I  do  the  author  of  ^^  Wall  Street,  Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  Future,'*  the  honor  to  believe  that  he  does  not  suppose 
The  Abena  to  be  sufficientiy  verdant  to  publish  his  adroit  and 
well-covered  apology  for  the  great  institution  which  he  repre- 
sents, —  without  knowing  the  sense  and  significance  of  it.  If 
indeed  the  distinguished  gentieman  imagined  that  we  could  do 
such  a  thing  here,  then  in  good  sooth  he  must  be  undeceived. 
Or  if  he  supposed  that  a  paper  of  the  kind  submitted  would  be 
rejected  at  tins  office  because  of  our  well-known  antagonism  to 
the  fact  which  Mr.  Clews  defends,  let  him  in  that  instance  also 
be  undeceived. 

At  the  office  of  The  Abena  we  take  all  challenges.  Nor 
should  our  friends  suppose  or  fear  that  the  welcome  admission 
of  Mr.  Clews's  article  to  the  pages  of  The  Abena  implies 
timidity  or  some  possible  weakness  in  the  presence  of  that 
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gigantic  institution  known  by  the  name  of  Wall  Street  The 
fact  is,  that  the  nightmare  which  that  power  has  been  able  to 
spread,  bat-like,  over  the  souls  of  men  for  a  quarter  of 'a  century 
has  about  been  dissipated ;  it  is  already  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
It  is  the  dawn  ;  the  day  is  not  very  far  in  the  future  when  the 
American  people,  roused  at  last  to  the  exertion  of  their  majesty, 
will  shake  themselves  from  the  dread  of  this  incubus  and  spring 
up  like  a  giant  refreshed  from  slumber. 

Mr.  Clews's  article  on  "Wall  Street,  Past,  Present,  and 
Future,'*  is  a  most  gentie  and  dove-like  performance.  It  is  not 
a  paper  intended  to  produce  alarm,  but  to  allay  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  a  literary  opiate  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  bottom  theme  of  the  paper  is  that  Wall  Street  is  a  natural 
growth,  and  is  therefore  inevitable.  Wall  Street  has  come  by 
a  gentie  evolution.  Good  men  and  true  have  conspired  with 
nature  to  bring  it  forth.  Under  natural  and  necessary  condi- 
tions Wall  Street  has  appeared  in  our  American  system,  and 
under  these  conditions  it  flourishes.  Whatever  g^reat  fact  in 
society  has  thus  appeared  has  been  bom  of  necessity  and  out  of 
the  nature  of  things.  If  Wall  Street  have  been  bom  out  of 
necessity  and  the  nature  of  things,  then  it  has  come  of  right- 
eousness, and  is  the  child  of  truth.  If  of  righteousness  and 
truth,  then  Wall  Street  is  good  as  well  as  glorious.  That 
which  is  good  and  glorious  ought  to  be  admired  and  honored. 
Whatever  is  admired  and  honored,  whatever  is  good  and  glori- 
ous, should  have  influence  and  power  in  society  and  state. 
Such  a  golden  product  of  evolution  is  Wall  Street ;  therefore 
the  sceptre  which  Wall  Street  stretches  forth  over  the  prostrate 
Western  world  should  be  obeyed  and  upheld  by  the  voice  and 
hand  of  the  American  people. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  sceptre  should  be  extended.  The  empire 
of  Wall  Street  should  become  universal.  It  should  be  enlarged 
and  confirmed  until  all  outiying  kingdoms  and  all  islands  of  the 
sea  shall  pass  under  the  beneficent  sway  of  this  monarchy  of 
the  world  I  Then  with  Mr.  Clews  we  may  well  consider  his  "  rea- 
sonable forecast  of  the  future."  With  him  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  "  that  in  due  time  the  weighty  import  of  the  names  of  Lom- 
bard and  Threadneedle  Streets  will  be  transferred  to  the  name 
of  Wall  Street"    With  Mr.  Clews  we  shall  be  able  to  see  that 
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**  the  facts  implied  by  such  a  transfer  are  of  a  dignity  and  power 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.'*  Then,  finally,  with  Mr. 
Clews  we  shall  agree  that  ^^  the  road  leading  to  this  great  des- 
tiny can  only  he  Hacked  by  legislation.'^*  Mr.  Clews  says  *^  inju- 
rious "  legislation.  Certainly ;  that  is  tnie  —  most  tnie.  The 
consummation  hoped  for  by  Mr.  Clews  can  verily  be  blocked 
by  legislation  I  But  when  it  comes  to  the  definition  of  ^^  inju- 
rious" how  fearfully  do  we  part  company!  The  writer  of 
^  Wall  Street,  Past,  Present,  and  Future  "  flatters  himself,  in 
fine,  with  the  belief  that  *^  the  good  sense  of  our  citizens  may 
be  confidently  relied  upon  to  prevent  the  creation  of  such  a 
barricade  against  national  prosperity."  Oh,  it  is  ^^  national 
prosperity"  then  that  we  have  in  view!  That  is  good.  If 
there  be  anything  under  heaven  which  Wall  Street  adores  and 
dotes  on  more  than  any  other  thing  in  the  world  it  is  national 
prosperity  I  When  it  comes  to  national  prosperity  Wall  Street 
is  always  full-handed.  With  the  mere  mention  of  national 
prosperity  Wall  Street  raises  a  shout  of  sympathetic  enthusi- 
asm which  reverberates  from  Passamaquoddy  to  San  Diego,  and 
from  the  Florida  everglades  to  the  snow-capped  shoulders  of 
Shasta  I 

Let  me,  however,  explain  to  Mr.  Clews  one  thing,  and  that 
is  that  the  blessed  condition  of  universal  society  in  which  Wall 
Street,  having  absorbed  Lombard  and  Threadneedle,  shall  be 
supreme  over  the  nations  will  occur  only  when  our  free  Ameri- 
can institutions  shall  be  crushed  into  fragments  and  when  civil 
liberty  shall  lie  bleeding  among  the  ruins.  It  will  occur  then^ 
and  not  before.  It  will  occur  when  the  residue  of  the  old 
American  spirit  has  been  stamped  out,  and  when  a  miserable, 
slavish  subserviency  shall  have  been  substituted  for  the  revolu- 
tionary freedom  which  our  fathers  won  and  made  sacred  with 
their  blood  on  every  patriot  battlefield  from  Lexington  to  Appo- 
mattox. 

Temperately  and  patiently  I  will  follow  Mr.  Clews's  paper 
through.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  a  gentlemanly  and  able 
representative  of  that  colossal  power  which  he  has  helped  to 
build  up  and  fortify.  From  being  a  child  of  that  power  he  has 
now  become,  in  a  most  theosophical  manner,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  it  I    As  such  he  has  made  himself  the  apologist  of  a  gigantic 
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and  rampant  beast  on  whose  horns  of  hazard  the  values  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  of  seventy  millions  of  Americans  are  tossed 
about  as  if  the  wreckage  were  so  much  waste  excelsior  thrown 
on  the  horns  of  a  bull  I  Mr.  Clews  tells  us  that  in  1792  twenty- 
seven  gentlemen  met  under  a  buttonwood  tree  and  formed  the 
association  known  as  Wall  Street  The  purpose  of  the  associ- 
ation was  ^  the  purchase  and  sale  of  public  stocks  at  a  fixed 
and  unvarying  commission,  with  a  proviso  of  mutual  help  and 
preference."  The  result  was  the  addition  of  ^^  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  stock  exchange  to  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
banks."  That  indeed  is  a  combination  worthy  to  be  consid- 
ered! A  consolidation  of  interests  was  effected  between  the 
exchange  and  the  banks  to  purchase  and  sell  stocks  ^^  with  a 
proviso  of  mutual  help." 

The  organization  thus  created  has  existed  for  one  hundred 
and  five  years.  It  has  made  a  history.  It  has  become  ever 
greater  and  more  firmly  fixed  in  and  an  American  society.  It 
has  made  itself  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  things  financial  and 
political  in  the  United  States.  The  story  of  the  process  by 
which  this  prodigious  result  has  been  reached  is  narrated  by 
Mr.  Clews  in  the  manner  of  one  who  gives  an  account  of  the 
formation  of  a  temperance  society  or  a  Sunday  school !  In  the 
whole  article  there  does  not  appear  a  S3rmptom  of  a  suspicion 
that  the  thing  of  which  he  gives  the  history  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  abusive  fact  that  ever  threatened  the  integrity  of  a 
nation.  The  argument  is  that  if  twentynseven  gentlemen  thus 
met  and  created  Wall  Street,  then  the  result,  being  a  natural 
product,  is  good  and  wholesome.  But  the  inquiry  at  once 
arises  whether  it  is  valid  logic  to  suppose  that  what  men  do  is 
right,  simply  because  they  do  it.  The  affirmative  of  such  a 
proposition  would  make  Aristotle  stagger.  It  amounts  to  this, 
that  whatever  is  is  right ;  therefore,  let  it  alone. 

By  this  argument  of  Mr.  Clews  all  the  tyrannies  of  the  past, 
all  the  horrors  that  have  afflicted  the  humafi  race,  all  the  suffer- 
ings which  men  have  endured  from  sword  and  pestilence,  from 
servitude,  from  the  butchery  of  war  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, have  been  right  merely  because  they  have  been  natural. 
Under  this  rule  every  monster  that  has  tormented  society  from 
the  first  day  until  now  can  find  full  justification  for  itself  on  the 
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simple  ground  that  it  exists  I  Under  such  an  argument  a  how- 
itzer is  as  good  as  a  plough,  a  sword  is  as  good  as  a  sickle,  a  pil- 
lory is  as  good  as  a  baby-wagon.  By  such  reasoning  a  shark  is 
as  useful  as  a  horse.  By  this  logic  a  boaKsonstrictor  is  as  good 
as  a  reindeer,  a  tiger  is  as  useful  and  salutary  in  his  office  as  an 
ox  or  a  St.  Bernard,  and  a  cancer  is  as  beautiful  as  a  blush.  That 
is,  everything  is  good,  not  because  it  is  useful  and  just,  but 
because  it  is. 

Or  again,  Mr.  Clews's  argument  is  this :  that  the  men  who 
created  Wall  Street  were  gentlemen ;  therefore  their  work  was 
salutary.  Just  as  though  respectable  people  could  not  engage 
in  a  nefarious  business.  Just  as  though  gentlemen  could  not, 
and  would  not,  make  a  conspiracy  to  enslave  the  human  race. 
The  "  gentleman  "  is  a  very  uncertain  factor  in  civilization ;  his 
devotion  to  right  and  truth  requires  always  to  be  tested  with  a 
chemical  and  to  be  taken  with  the  usual  combination  of  chlorine 
and  sodium. 

Mr.  Clews  explains  that  the  stocks  underlying  our  old  rail- 
road propei-ties  in  the  United  States  were  aforetime  ^^held 
locally,"  and  that  they  were  transferred  "  more  frequently  by 
executors  than  by  brokers  on  the  stock  exchange  "  —  as  though 
that  were  an  evil.  Then  "  there  were  but  few  opportunities  for 
dealing  in  shares  " — as  though  that  were  an  e vU  I  It  thus  became 
necessary  for  Wall  Street  to  get  the  old  stocks  belonging  to  the 
people  out  of  the  people's  hands  and  into  the  hands  of  the  Street — 
as  though  that  were  a  good.  Our  public  improvements  were  in 
the  first  place  made  by  the  people,  but  the  people  were  not  fit  to 
own  them.  Our  railways  were  constructed  with  capital  sub- 
scribed by  the  people,  generally  by  those  through  whose  country 
the  given  improvement  was  extended.  The  people  themselves 
then  owned  their  own,  and  controlled  it.  Until  Wall  Street 
reached  out  and  clutched  such  properties  —  first  putting  down 
the  prices  of  the  shares  to  nothing  and  then  pulling  the  given 
stocks  to  par — the  people  were  able  to  protect  themselves;  but 
never  afterwards. 

The  same  was  true  of  all  other  securities,  whether  public  or 
private.  Nearly  all  bonded  debts  were  at  first  local ;  but  the 
holding  of  securities  locaUy  has  always  been  a  thing  abhorrent 
to  Wall  Street    The  idea  of  the  Street  is  that  all  stocks  and 
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all  sedurities  belong,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  itself.  Of  oourse 
the  money  capital  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  Street.  And  if, 
with  the  consent  of  public  authority,  the  stocks  of  the  country 
also  can  be  held  by  the  Street,  then  a  humble  peasantry,  paying 
perennial  rents  and  compound  interest,  can  be  created  and  kept 
under  forever  throughout  the  domains  of  the  g^reat  Republic. 
It  may  ultimately  require  arsenals  to  do  it,  but  these  we  can 
supply. 

The  next  stage  in  the  game  was  the  creation  by  Wall  Street 
of  fictitious  enterprises  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  stocks  on  which  such  enterprises  were  based,  and  of 
speculating  in  the  shares  of  such  properties.  When  the  exists 
ing  stocks  of  railways  were  not  sufficient —  when  the  bonds  of 
States  and  of  the  general  government  were  insufficient  in  quan- 
tity to  fill  the  maw  of  the  benevolent  being  called  Wall  Street 
—  then  an  artificial  supply  must  be  created;  that  is,  some 
scheme  of  debts  must  be  invented  by  which  the  people  might 
be  made  to  pay  tribute  to  the  good  Wall  Street,  and  pay  it  still 
more  abundantly. 

Thus  were  invented  new  banks  and  new  banking  systems* 
Thus  came  the  bull  and  the  bear  and  the  bucket-shop.  Thus 
were  projected  a  thousand  railways  and  canals.  Many  of  these 
were  laid  into  impossible  regions  —  all  ^^  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  I  *'  Other  enterprises  which  were  not  sufficiently  stocked 
began  to  be  stocked  more  heavily — this  also  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  The  plan  of  watering  was  invented ;  the  method 
of  ^^ promoting"  enterprises  was  perfected, — until,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Wall  Street  had  acquired  the  great- 
est skill  in  maJeing  debts,  or,  in  the  language  of  James  Fisk,  Jr., 
in  **  rescuing  the  property  of  other  people  from  themselves." 

These  beautiful  processes  are  glossed  over  by  Mr.  Clews  with 
a  pleasant  account  of  how,  with  the  growth  of  business  and  the 
discovery  of  gold  and  the  oncoming  of  the  age  of  construction, 
great  enterprises  were  ^^  promoted "  by  Wall  Street,  and  how 
^^  capital  instantly  flowed  forth  from  its  reservoirs  in  answer 
to  the  securities  "  that  flowed  thereto.  The  author  of  "  Wall 
Street,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  affirms  ^^  that  but  for  the 
combined  machinery  of  the  New  York  banks  and  the  stock 
exchange  the  actual  developments  of  twenty  years  would  have 
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dragged  laborioosly  through  an  entire  century."  Permit  us  to 
say  that  it  would  have  been  better  that  such  ^  actual  develop- 
ments" should  have  dragged  through  two  centuries  than  that 
the  United  States  of  America  should  have  been  stocked  and 
mortgaged  and  bonded  and  enslaved,  under  the  tyrannous  lash 
of  debt,  by  such  a  master  as  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Clews  next  comes  to  the  subject  of  comers.  On  this 
topic  we  doubt  not  that  he  speaks  as  one  having  authority.  He 
tells  us  quite  complacently  that  there  was  *^an  epoch  in  the 
Wall  Street  of  the  past  when  the  gigantic  and  deeply  considered 
combinations  were  set  in  motion  entitled  ^  comers.' "  Then  he 
goes  on  to  explain  what  comers  are.  He  does  so  without  the 
slightest  expression  of  criticism  or  aversion.  He  tells  us  of  the 
bulls  and  the  bears  by  whose  agency  a  comer  is  conducted  as 
though  they  were  the  friendly  competitors  in  some  great  phi- 
lanthropy !  Instead  of  describing  comers  as  so  many  carefully 
contrived  schemes  to  rob  the  people  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
labor  by  putting  the  prices  of  their  commodities  and  securities 
down  until  such  commodities  and  securities  are  taken  from  their 
hands,  and  then  putting  the  prices  up  in  order  that  the  robbers 
may  reap  the  harvest,  he  speaks  of  comers  as  offering  «*  brilliant 
illustrations  of  genius  and  strategic  skill  in  financial  warfare  I " 

The  fact  is  that  the  men  who  are  reared  in  Wall  Street,  who 
from  their  youth  are  familiarized  with  its  processes,  and  who 
are  well  set  in.  the  plastic  age  to  consider  human  life  as  an  aus- 
picious  opportunity  for  getting  possession  of  something  that 
does  not  belong  to  them,  are  fatally  blunted  in  their  sensibili- 
ties; the  ethical  quality  in  them  is  battered  out — or  at  least 
battered ;  they  come  to  regard  the  human  race  as  an  enormous 
ranch  of  sheep  to  be  shorn  at  the  pleasure  of  the  shearers ;  they 
even  grow  to  consider  each  other  as  so  much  mutton  to  be 
butchered  and  roasted  by  whoever  is  able  to  do  it 

I  notice  with  surprise  that  Mr.  Clews  in  his  sketch  of  Wall 
Street  dwells  not  at  all  upon  the  benevolent  agency  of  that 
power  during  the  Civil  War.  This  is  an  oversight  which  I  beg 
leave  to  supply.  There  has  never  perhaps  been  an  instance  in 
human  history  in  which  a  great  power  has  so  ardently  devoted 
itself  ^^  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions  "  as  did  Wall 
Street  in  that  epoch  of  mortal  agony.     Then  it  was  that  Wall 
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Street  engaged  in  the  patriotic  work,  first  of  destroying  the 
national  credit,  then  of  buying  it  up  at  half  price,  then  of  con- 
verting it  into  a  bonded  debt  to  be  perpetuated  for  a  full  gener- 
ation, and  finally  of  compelling  the  people  to  pay  it  in  a  dollar 
worth  four  times  as  much  as  the  dollar  with  which  it  was  pur- 
chased. It  was  a  beautiful  scheme  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
the  like  of  which  history  has  never  before  recorded.  It  was  a 
speculation  which  involved  the  life  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic. The  Union  was  on  trial.  All  nerves  were  strained,  and 
all  hearts  were  torn.  The  nation  was  bleeding  at  every  pore. 
Every  freightrtrain  that  came  from  the  front  brought  back  its 
loaded  boxes  of  dead.  Fathers  and  mothers  gathered  at  the 
station,  and  each  received  his  own.  The  rough  coffin  contain- 
ing the  body  of  the  patriot  boy  who  had  given  his  life  for  the 
flag  was  taken  by  the  silent  father  and  mother  to  its  resting- 
place  under  the  apple  trees.  All  true  men  had  tearful  faces, 
and  a  stern  resolve  in  the  heart.  And  while  this  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  nation  and  the  people,  the  high-toned  Wall  Street 
was  speculating  on  the  life  of  the  Republic.  It  bought  and  sold 
'blood.  It  was  a  bull  on  disaster  and  a  bear  on  victory.  It  estab- 
lished bureaus  through  which  to  falsify  intelligence  and  to  bring 
the  nation  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  It  had  no  compunction.  It 
regarded  the  gore  of  battlefields  as  the  rich  rain  and  mould  out 
of  which  its  own  harvest  was  to  grow.  The  more  blood  the  mer- 
rier. The  more  tears  the  richer  the  yield.  The  more  war  the 
more  debt.  The  more  depression  of  the  national  credit  the  more 
cheaply  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  it  up !  The  more  grape-vine 
despatches  the  more  distraction  and  the  better  opportunity  for 
us.  The  more  death  the  more  millions.  The  more  horror  and 
devastation  the  heavier  will  be  our  coffers.  The  more  the  peo- 
ple groan  the  more  we  will  shout.  The  more  they  die  the  more 
we  will  live.  The  more  the  flag  is  torn  the  more  our  damask 
curtains  will  flutter.  The  more  liberty  perishes  and  withers 
from  the  earth  the  more  we  shall  plant  ourselves  and  flourish 
and  rule  and  reign  over  a  nation  that  we  have  destroyed  and 
a  people  whom  we  have  enslaved.  If  Mr.  Clews  wishes  any 
further  outline  of  the  history  of  Wall  Street  during  our  Civil 
War  we  shall  be  glad  to  contribute  such  a  sketch  a£(  a  remi- 
niscence of  a  great  fact  which  appears  to  be  dim  in  his  memory. 
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There  is  another  almost  fatal  omission  in  Mr.  Clews's  article. 
He  says  but  little  about  the  principal  work  in  which  Wall  Street, 
historically  considered,  has  been  engaged  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  I  do  not  like  the  way  in  which  this  great  section  of 
the  "  Past "  of  Wall  Street  is  glossed  over.  During  the  period 
referred  to,  that  institution  has  had  one  bottom  purpose  and  one 
reason  of  action  from  which  it  has  never  deviated.  This  pur- 
pose, this  reason  of  action,  has  been  the  perpetuation  of  the 
national  debt  and  the  increase  of  its  value  by  bulling  the  unit 
of  money  in  which  the  debt  is  payable.  Wall  Street  knovirs  that 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  is  the  basis,  or  central 
fact,  in  the  whole  system  of  bonds  and  stocks.  Wall  Street 
knows  that  the  dollar  is  the  central  fact  in  the  bond.  It  knows 
that  if  the  bond  can  be  made  everlasting  and  the  doUar  can  be 
increased  in  value  until  a  single  unit  of  it  shall  be  equivalent 
to  an  acre  of  farming  land,  then  the  Street  can  own  the  United 
States  in  fee  simple,  and  can  presently  annex  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  acknowledge  a  certain  admiration  when  I  consider  this  stu- 
pendous scheme.  It  is  more  than  Napoleonic  ;  it  is  continental, 
interplanetary,  sidereal  I     I  cannot  reoaU  another  conspiracy  in 

splendor  to  the  profound  and  umversal  plot  of  Wall  Street  to 
make  perpetual  the  national  debt,  to  keep  that  debt  the  bottom 
fact  in  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States,  and  to  bull  the 
unit  of  money  and  account  until  it  shall  be  worth  four  times  as 
much,  or  perhaps  ten  times  as  much,  as  it  was  when  the  bulk  of 
the  debt  was  contracted. 

The  history  of  this  scheme  in  its  true  inwardness  is  the  his- 
tory of  Wall  Street  for  the  past  thirty  years.  The  details  of  the 
history  relate  to  such  small  circumstances  as  the  transfer  of  the 
government  of  the  great  Republic  from  the  hands  and  control  of 
the  people  to  the  hands  and  control  of  the  Street.  Of  course 
no  such  scheme  as  that  referred  to  could  be  carried  into  success- 
full  operation  unless  the  national  government  could  be  delivered 
over  to  the  keeping  of  the  Street  and  be  locked  up,  as  it  were, 
in  the  same  vault  where  the  national  debt  is  deposited. 

This  feat,  however,  was  easily  accomplished.  Wall  Street 
reached  out  its  hand  and  plucked  down  the  American  eagle 
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from  his  perch.  Wall  Street  got  possession  of  the  government. 
The  coup  was  accomplished  while  the  nation  was  asleep  —  else 
it  never  could  have  been  accomplished.  WaU  Street  climbed 
the  Tarpeian  rock  in  the  night,  and  no  goose  cackled  to  give  the 
alarm.  Columbia  had  gone  to  bed.  The  keeper  of  her  treas- 
ure-house had  ah'eady  given  the  key  to  the  enemy.  The  keeper 
of  the  treasury  was  a  part  of  the  enemy.  He  gave  up  both  cit- 
adel and  city.  In  the  morning  the  walls  were  placarded  with 
lying  posters  which  said  that  the  deliveiy  of  the  government 
iilto  the  hands  of  the  Hessians  had  been  rendered  necessary  in 
order  "to  preserve  the  national  honor  I"  It  was  done  in  order 
to  keep  faith  with  those  benevolent  patriots  who  had  bought  the 
debt  of  the  nation  at  less  than  fifty  cents  to  the  dollar,  and  who, 
not  satisfied  with  bringing  it  to  par,  were  now  engaged  in  the 
honorable  work  of  making  it  worth  two  hundred  cents  to  the 
dollar.  The  fact  that  the  industries  of  the  people  would  be 
crushed  and  the  people  themselves  be  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
transfer  of  the  national  sovereignty  from  the  capitol  to  the  stock 
exchange  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  "  preservation  of 
national  honor." 

The  scheme  was  carried  out.  The  methods  by  which  it  was 
carried  out  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  true  history  of 
Wall  Street  during  the  past  generation.  Wall  Street,  from  being 
a  financial  organization,  became  a  political  power.  It  took  full 
possession  of  the  executive  and  legislative  departmente  of  the 
government.  It  controlled  them  both.  It  promptly  estab- 
lished and  defended  its  ownership.  It  instituted  one  scheme 
after  another.  For  the  purpose  of  fortifying  its  usurpation,  it 
learned  to  choose  its  men  and  to  prepare  its  measures  in  advance. 
In  1884  it  created  an  administration  for  its  own  purposes,  and 
manned  it  to  the  same  end.  It  forced  its  way  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  stood  with  a  bludgeon  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair.  It  entered  every  conunittee-room  and  dictated  every  suc- 
cessful bill.  The  people's  bills  aU  went  one  way.  If  by  any 
chance  one  of  the  people's  bills  got  before  the  House  the  subsi- 
dized press,  owned  by  WaU  Street,  raised  against  it  a  chorus  of 
groans  and  catcalls ;  tluU  was  "  an  expression  of  public  opinion  " ! 

From  that  day  forth  the  popular  voice  was  strangled  into 
silence.     The  next  administration  (that  of  1888)  was  prepared 
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in  die  same  manner.  Wall  Street  has  no  politics  except  the 
politics  of  the  bond ;  it  has  no  platform  except  the  platform  of 
cent  per  cent.  It  suffices  that  when  a  president  is  to  be  elected 
he  shall  be  one  of  us.  He  shall  not  be  a  man  of  the  people ; 
else  in  that  case  he  would  be  a  demagogue,  a  windbag,  a  vox  et 
prceterea  nil.  Our  man  shall  not  even  know  the  despised  peo- 
ple. He  shaU  not  smeU  of  the  filthy  ground,  but  must  be 
"  sound  "  on  questions  of  finance.  If  he  be  not  "  sound,"  we 
will  make  him  so.  We  will  teach  him  his  paces.  If  the  peo- 
ple conclude  to  change  their  government,  we  will  see  to  it  that 
the  incoming  powers  are  just  like  the  outgoing.  As  for  the 
** principles"  on  which  the  candidate  shall  be  chosen,  we  will 
attend  to  that.  We  will  make  his  principles  for  him.  We 
understand  principles  perfectly.  We  will  fix  the  platform;  we 
know  the  carpenters.  If  the  candidate  and  his  friends  have 
already  fixed  a  platform  before  the  date  of  the  convention,  and 
if  it  have  been  published  everywhere  as  the  decision  of  the  can- 
didate  and  his  following,  we  will  take  that  platform  from  the 
wires  and  will  carefully  revise  it,  to  the  end  that  the  ^  national 
honor  "  shall  be  presei-ved.  We  will  write  it  over  again  into 
new  meanings.  We  will  interpret  it  so  that  no  harm  shall  be 
done  to  the  ^^  national  credit."  We  will  make  our  candidate 
into  a  puppet.  When  we  put  our  foot  on  the  treadle  his  jaw 
shall  drop  and  he  shall  utter  many  mocking  words  about  the 
*'  national  honor  "  and  the  "  prospects  of  our  glorious  country  " 
—  signifying  nothing. 

All  this  we  will  do  for  the  public  good.  We  will  say  that 
we  are  striving  for  national  prosperity.  We  will  proclaim  our 
candidate  as  the  advance  agent  of  prosperity  —  until  after  the 
election*  Then  we  will  say  that  prosperity  will  come  with  the 
inauguration.  Then  we  will  say  that  it  will  shine  out  promptly 
when  Congress  adjourns  and  ceases  to  menace  the  national  credit. 
Then  we  will  say  that  prosperity  will  reveal  itself  when  the  hot 
season  is  over.  By  this  time  the  hoodwinked  people  can  be 
coddled  to  sleep,  or  else  set  to  dancing  with  rumors  of  foreign 
wars.  To  this  end  we  will  have  our  newspapers  carefully  pro- 
mote our  principles  and  studiously  avoid  i^  reference  to  those 
subjects  in  which  the  people  feel  the  deepest  concern.  Finally, 
we  will  omit  all  these  matters  from  our  history  of  ^  Wall  Street, 
Past ; "  we  wiU  proceed  to  speak  of  our  "  Wall  Street,  Present,** 
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and  will  explain  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  ^^  lassitude  and  expect- 
ancy."   Indeed  ^^  lassitude  and  expectancy  "  is  good. 

But  there  is  still  another  yawning  chasm  in  the  history  of 
^^  Wall  Street,  Pa«t,"  and  that  is  Mr.  Clews's  failure  to  discuss 
the  transfer  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  custody 
of  the  Street,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  rank  of  a  clerk.  This  very  thing  has  been 
most  successfully  accomplished.  I  believe  that  the  Secretary 
still  has  an  office  at  Washington,  but  that  should  be  closed  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  reform.  To  do  so,  we  doubt  not, 
would  be  a  strong  factor  in  the  restoration  of  confidence.  Per- 
haps the  Washington  office  might  be  left  in  charge  ^f  a  janitor, 
for  it  is  understood  that  some  official  correspondence  is  still 
directed  to  the  old  address  I  The  presence  of  the  Secretary  in 
New  York,  however,  has  become  so  essential  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  that  the  removal  of  his  residence  thither 
can  only  be  deferred  by  an  absurd  deference  to  public  opinion  I 

The  results  of  the  transfer  of  this  vital  function  of  the 
national  government  have,  in  the  meantime,  been  so  salutary 
as  fully  to  vindicate  the  change.  This  was  shown  in  1893-94 
when  the  Street,  with  a  strong  repugnance  to  investing  money 
in  useful  enterprises,  and  having  a  prodigious  accumulation  of 
funds  on  hand,  concluded  that  a  sale  of  Government  bonds  was 
necessary  for  the  ^^  national  honor.''  To  this  end  the  managers 
began  to  pull  the  treasury.  In  that  institution  a  laige  sum  of 
gold  was  stored,  wholly  without  warrant  of  law.  The  people 
needed  the  gold  beyond  measure  —  that  is,  they  needed  the 
money  ;  and  gold  is  one  form  of  money.  The  industries  of  the 
people  had  been  prostrated  by  an  international  conspiracy,  and 
the  nation  was  quivering  on  the  verge  of  apprehended  ruin. 

In  this  crisis  the  patriotic  Street  devised  the  bucket-chain,  the 
crank  of  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the  Street,  while  the  ^^  chain  " 
ran  through  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Every  bucket 
came  out  filled  with  gold.  Lazard  Frdres  emptied  out  the  gold 
and  shipped  it  abroad  to  their  confederates.  This  created  the 
necessity  for  bupng  it  back  with  bonds.  The  people  were 
stunned  with  the  audacity  of  the  thing  —  just  as  the  unfortu- 
nate owners  of  a  house  in  flames  are  stunned  to  see  gentlemen 
of  the  profession  rush  in  and  empty  the  safe.  Wall  Street 
daoced  and  shouted  while  the  work  was  done.      The  bonds 
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were  ^^  popular,"  and  the  Street  got  them  —  got  them  for  one 
price  and  sold  them  for  anotlier. 

By  this  beautiful  process  the  great  American  nation  was  lit- 
erally held  up  and  robbed  of  more  than  nineteen  million  dollars  t 
No  highwayman  ever  more  successfully  clutched  the  wizen  of 
his  victim  than  did  the  Street  with  its  supple  fingers  around 
the  white  larynx  of  Columbia.  The  wheezing  of  the  strangu- 
lated Republic  could  be  heard  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  nation  was  thus  ^^  saved,"  and  the  robbers 
took  the  money  and  went  sailing  away  on  sunmier  cruises  to 
Norway  and  Venice  and  the  Cyclades.  The  "  national  credit " 
was  preserved;  WaU  Street  "rescued"  us  from  dishonor  I 
That  part  of  the  proceeds  not  consumed  in  yacht  races,  pjrro- 
technics,  and  balls  was  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  reform  fund, 
needed  for  the  restoration  of  prosperity  in  the  fall  of  1896  I 
Certainly  a  history  of  "  Wall  Street,  Past,"  ought  to  contain 
some  reference  to  these  crimes. 

Mr.  Clews,  turning  to  "WaU  Street,  Pi'esent,"  tells  the  nation 
that  now  "  the  great  banks  have  a  superabundance  of  gold  to 
lend  on  solid  and  readily  salable  collateral  at  low  rates  of  inter- 
est, approximating  the  prevalent  rates  in  London  and  Paris, 
where  similar  accumulations  of  idle  capital  exist."  This  is  a 
true  statement  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Clews  has  here  spoken  by  the 
books.  What  he  says  signifies  that  WaU  Street  is  now  ready  to 
go  ahead  and  issue  new  mortgages  on  the  American  people.  It 
is  now  ready  to  offer  inducements  to  our  fourteen  miUions  of 
voters  to  seU  themselves  into  another  twenty-year  cycle  of  bond- 
age. If  they  wiU  only  be  gentle  and  not  interrupt  us  ;  if  they 
will  give  us  u  true  death-grip  on  themselves,  on  all  they  possess, 
and  aU  they  ever  hope  to  possess,  we  wiU  lend  back  to  them 
a  part  of  the  very  money  which  we  have  sucked  up  from  their 
wheat  fields  and  pastures,  from  their  bams  and  potato  patches, 
from  their  humble  stores  and  markets,  from  their  mills  and  their 
mines,  and  we  wiU  thus  eaypedite  them  on  the  way  to  serfdom. 
MeanwhUe  we  wiU  continue  to  bankrupt  their  railways,  to 
snatch  their  local  stocks,  to  convert  aU  shares  in  aU  enterprises 
into  bonds,  and  to  put  the  bonds  into  our  safes  to  the  end  —  that 
confidence  may  be  restored  and  prosperity  come  back  like  the 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring. 

For  the  time  being  we,  the  Street,  are  able  to  toss  ^^  two  hon- 
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died  iihoiisaiid  shares  a  day"  on  the  horns  of  our  bull,  and  to 
put  the  same  amount  of  securities  under  the  custody  of  our 
bear.  ^^This  conclusion  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  profits 
should  be  equally  divided  among  the  membership.'*  Such  are 
Mr.  Clews's  very  words.  By  the  bond  of  my  faith !  there  is 
nothing  else  so  beautiful  and  magnificent  as  this  among  the  arts 
invented  by  mankind !  As  for  the  people,  one  of  your  own 
kings,  Messieurs  of  the  Street,  has  very*  properly  mdicated  your 
wish  and  purpose  with  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Clews  tells  us  that  the  "  Future"  of  Wall  Street  is  a 
sealed  book ;  and  yet  we  may  allow  that  ^^  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  accurate  prevision  of  events."  Of  this  kind  are  eclipses, 
occultations,  and  tides  of  the  sea.  If  the  capital  of  Wall  Street 
has,  since  the  institution  was  founded,  increased  more  than 
sixtyfold,  as  Mr.  Clews  declares,  then  we  may  expect  it,  accord- 
ing to  his  philosophy,  to  increase  full  sixty  times  sixty,  until 
the  world  shall  be  swallowed  up.  Then,  when  Threadneedle 
and  Lombard  Streets  shall  have  lost  their  sceptre ;  then,  when 
Seneca's  forecast  of  the  time  to  come  shall  have  been  fulfilled ; 
then,  when  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  shall  have  made  his 
sketch,  not  only  of  St.  Paul's,  but  also  of  the  bank  of  England ; 
then,  when  all  the  wealth,  and  all  the  power,  and  all  the  func- 
tions of  civil  society  in  the  United  States  shall  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Wall  Street ;  then,  when  nothing  shall  remain  to  the 
American  people  except  their  squalid  huts  and  the  sorrowful 
reminiscences  of  a  great  republic;  then,  when  Wall  Street 
in  very  truth  shall  have  possessed  itself  of  the  earth  and  con- 
sumed mankind,  —  I  suppose  that  the  benovelent  owners  of  the 
world  will  found  a  few  libraries,  build  a  few  marble  mauso- 
leums for  themselves,  and  sally  forth  to  establish  a  stock 
exchange  in  Mars!  That  done,  interplanetary  wars  may  be 
engendered,  bonds  on  the  solar  system  may  be  issued  and 
bought  at  half  price,  a  gold  standard  of  values  may  be  fixed 
on  the  basis  of  the  pound  sterling  good  from  the  sun  out  to 
Neptune,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  worlds,  either  by  arms  or 
by  journalism,  may  become  the  helots  of  consolidated  wealth 
enthroned  as  the  governing  power  of  the  universe. 
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BY  HON.  CHABLBS  A.  TOWNS, 
Chairman  Provisional  National  CommiUee  Silver  B^mblican  Party. 


ON  Saturday  evening,  April  24,  1897,  at  the  Waldorf 
Hotel,  New  York,  there  was  held  a  political  banquet 
intended  as  a  most  impressive  function,  but  which  has 
passed  into  history  as  a  very  ridiculous  one.  Big  with  self- 
complacence  and  puffed  with  pride,  as  it  appeared  in  the  bril- 
liant lights  and  gorgeous  appointments  of  the  palatial  supper 
hall,  within  twenty-four  hours  the  lacerating  indignation  of  Mr. 
Watterson  and  the  trenchant  raillery  of  Mr.  Bryan  had  let  the 
tumid  pretentiousness  all  out  of  it,  and  it  had  collapsed  into  a 
flaccid  and  **  innocuous  desuetude."  The  "  star^yed  goddess  ** 
turned  her  back  upon  it^  the  ^^  wild-orbed  anarch  "  snapped  his 
fingers  at  it,  and  even  everyday  Mrs.  Grundy  laughed  it  to  scorn. 
Projected  with  the  most  alluring  and  satisfying  expectations,  the 
feast  has  dwindled  to  the  memory  of  a  sad  mistake  in  the  mind 
of  every  man  that  assisted  at  it.  Planned  as  a  sort  of  coro- 
nation ceremony,  its  completed  performance  unaccountably  wore 
the  complexion  of  belated  obsequies  irreverently  disturbed  by 
the  guffaws  of  the  multitude. 

But  the  aspect  of  this  banquet  as  a  piece  of  ill-conceived 
political  strategy  that  never  was  formidable,  or  as  a  rite  in  the 
ceremonial  of  a  hero-worship  that  is  as  inexplicable  as  inoppor- 
tune, does  not  now  so  much  concern  me  as  does  its  office  as  a 
dispenser  of  misinformation  and  unsound  philosophy,  which  are 
always  dangerous.  Many  who  condemn  the  folly  of  it  as  a 
move  in  practical  politics  nevertheless  loudly  commend  the  eco- 
nomic doctrines  it  contributed  to  spread.  But  inasmuch  as,  in 
my  opinion,  the  science  it  taught  is  as  bad  as  the  politics  it  prac- 
tised, I  propose  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  arrogant  assump- 
tions and  mischievous  theories  that  found  emphatic  and  repeated 
expression  at  this  feast. 

Did  the  purpose  of  this  article  permit,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  make  Mr.  Cleveland's  speech  the  text  of  some  examination 
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into  the  ex-President's  peculiarities  of  style.  It  was  Cleveland- 
esqne  to  the  core.  All  his  protuberant  characteristics  are  there : 
the  leviathanic  egotism,  the  profound  and  tenebrous  ponderosity, 
the  labored  intricacy  of  the  commonplace,  the  pedagogic  moraliz- 
ing, the  oracular  inconsequence.  How  absurdly  obvious  it  all  is 
now,  and  how  inexplicable  that  the  glamour  of  high  place  should 
ever  have  clothed  such  matter  as  his  with  the  seeming  of  philoso- 
phy and  statesmanship  !  'Tis  the  very  fiippery  and  trumpery  of 
the  stage  after  the  lights  are  out  and  the  audience  has  departed. 

In  his  opening  Mr.  Cleveland  says  :  "  On  every  side  we  are 
confronted  with  popular  depression  and  complaint."  Tins  lan- 
guage stirs  an  echo  of  the  long  ago.  In  his  special  message  to 
the  extra  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  in  August,  1893, 
he  thus  announced  a  similar  condition:  ^^ Suddenly  financial  dis- 
trust and  fear  have  sprung  up  on  every  side."  But  he  accounts 
differently  for  these  two  identical  phenomena.  The  situation 
to-day  he  largely  attributes  to  ^^  the  work  of  agitators  and  dema- 
gogies." In  1893  he  declared :  ^^  I  believe  these  things  are  prin- 
cipally chargeable  to  Congressional  legislation  touching  the  pur- 
chase and  coinage  of  silver  by  the  general  government." 

The  ex-President's  explanations  are  both  wrong,  and  nobody 
ought  to  know  it  so  well  as  himself.  His  relations  with  the 
great  gold  bankers  were  exceedingly  intimate  in  1892  and 
1893,  and  have  been  so  ever  since.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
panic  of  1893  was  a  bankers'  panic  deliberately  brought  about 
by  these  men  to  frighten  public  sentiment  into  supplementing 
their  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the 
Sherman  law  of  1890.  The  agitation  against  that  law  was  a 
whooped-up  and  manufactured  agitation.  No  legitimate  inter- 
est had  suffered  from  its  operation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
access  of  standard  silver  dollars  coined  under  the  laws  of  1878 
and  1890  had  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  country. 
In  his  ^mnual  message  of  December  2,  1890,  President  Harri- 
son had  thus  referred  to  this  fact :  ^^  The  general  tendency  of 
the  markets  was  upward  from  influences  wholly  apart  from  the 
recent  tariff  legislation.  The  enlargement  of  our  currency 
by  the  silver  bill  undoubtedly  gave  an  upward  tendency  to 
trade  and  had  a  marked  effect  on  prices."  And  again:  ^^It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  increased  circulation  secured  by 
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the  act  has  exerted  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  most  beneficial 
influence  upon  business  and  upon  general  values." 

Such  an  influence  that  circulation  did  indeed  continue  to 
exert  The  comparative  prosperity  of  the  two  following  years, 
which,  in  contrast  with  the  conditions  of  the  subsequent  period, 
causes  1892  to  wear  to  wistful  eyes  so  beautiful  a  hue  in  these 
unhappy  days,  would  have  been  an  absolute  impossibility  but 
for  the  silver  legislation. 

Nor  was  the  credit  of  the  government  menaced.  It  was  a 
malicious  afterthought  that  represented  the  silver  dollar  as  a 
charge  upon  the  credit  of  the  nation.  That  dollar  was  a  stand- 
ard dollar.  It  was  never  ^^  redeemed "  in  anything  but  the 
money-work  it  did.  There  was  no  law  for  its  redemption,  and 
there  was  as  yet  no  attempt,  such  as  Mr.  Carlisle  in  1896 
declared  himself  ready  to  make,  to  commit  the  crime  of  an 
admmistrative  degradation  of  tiie  circulating  silver  doUars  mto 
promises  for  the  payment  of  gold.  The  Treasury  Notes,  issued 
in  payment  for  silver  bullion  under  the  law  of  1890,  were 
redeemable  in  either  gold  or  silver  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasury ;  and  inasmuch  as  there  was  sUver 
behind  every  one  of  them,  they  could  become  a  menace  to  the 
credit  of  the  government  only  in  case  of  the  betrayal  of  his 
duty  by  that  official. 

But  the  contractionists  looked  with  alarm  upon  tiie  improv- 
ing conditions  of  the  country.  Something  must  be  done  to 
discredit  silver,  or  by  and  by  there  might  arise  such  a  demand 
for  the  full  restoration  of  its  mint  privUeges  and  money  powera 
as  could  not  be  balked,  as  every  similar  demand  had  been 
balked  since  1873 ;  and  in  that  event  the  slow  villany  of  many 
years  would  have  been  fruitiess  and  the  contractionists'  occu- 
pation would  be  gone.  Then  was  formed  the  deep  design  to 
compel  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  law. 
The  gigantic  forces  that  had  been  behind  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1892  had  not  lost  their  cunning  or  their 
power.  They  knew  their  implements,  and  they  had  had  much 
experience.  Their  strategy  was  customary  and  it  was  effective. 
To-day  Mr.  Cleveland  complains  because  the  Republican  party, 
having  won  the  contest  of  last  November  on  the  money  question, 
should  have  hurried  into  the  current  extra  session  on  the  tariff 
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question.  Let  him  recall  his  own  course  when,  having  carried 
the  ooimtry  in  1892  on  the  tariff  question,  he  summoned  the 
extra  session  of  1893  to  consider  the  money  question.  Such 
a  reflection  might  possibly  assist  him  in  fathoming  the  present 
motives  of  the  men  who  won  in  1892  to  achieve  the  gold  stand- 
ard and  in  1896  to  preserve  it. 

For  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  carefully  executed 
move  in  an  elaborate  and  merciless  programme.  The  president 
of  a  national  bank  in  North  Dakota,  a  man  of  character  and 
thorough  reliability,  has  recently  made  public  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  a  prominent  New  York  bank  president, 
held  not  long  after  that  election,  in  which  the  latter,  whose 
institution  was  a  member  of  the  Associated  National  Banks, 
declared  in  substance  as  follows:  ^^We  have  just  elected  Grover 
Cleveland  President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  express 
understanding  with  us  that  the  policy  of  the  administration 
shall  be  to  uphold  and  advance  the  gold  standard";  and  he 
foretold,  with  startlingly  faithful  prevision,  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  purchase  law,  the  successive  bond-issues,  and  the  gen- 
eral and  ruinous  fall  of  prices,  which  seem  to  have  evidenced 
the  strict  performance  of  the  agreement  by  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part. 

How  persistently  the  power  of  the  executive  was  used,  and 
how  carefully  the  offices  were  dispensed,  to  influence  Senators 
and  members  of  Congress  against  the  Sherman  law,  were  matters 
of  ordinary  comment  at  the  time.  Meanwhile  the  banks  were  put- 
ting in  motion  their  peculiar  and  enormous  persuasions.  For 
months  no  man  could  go  into  any  bank  in  any  State  of  the  Union 
for  any  purpose  without  having  thrust  under  his  nose,  with  a 
more  or  less  pointed  request  for  his  signature,  a  petition  demand- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute.  Then,  in  the  latter  days 
of  April,  1893,  on  the  stock  exchange,  there  began  that  con- 
certed onslaught  upon  stocks  and  values,  vaunted  as  an  ^^objectr 
lesson  "  to  the  people,  as  a  result  of  which  within  eight  months 
six  hundred  of  the  relatively  smaller  banking  institutions  of  the 
country  went  down,  dragging  with  them  fifteen  thousand  indus- 
trial and  business  enterprises,  involving  a  total  loss  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  objectrlesson  served  its  purpose.    With  the  business 
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world  shattered  into  fragments,  enterprise  stifled,  and  credit 
dead,  a  terror  seized  upon  the  people.  The  opportonily  for 
which  the  big  bankers  had  been  coolly  waiting  had  come.  Cun- 
ningly and  in  many  places  at  once  they  started  the  cry  that  the 
Sherman  law  had  caused  aU  this  havoc,  and  that  the  only  hope 
for  a  return  of  prosperity  lay  in  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  fear 
ture  providing  for  the  purchase  of  new  silver  bullion.  The  clamor 
was  eagerly  repeated,  and  fear  eagerly  believed  it.  At  precisely 
the  right  moment  the  President  himself  made  official  proclama- 
tion that  the  rumor  was  true,  and  summoned  Congress  in  extra 
session  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  bankers.  Under  this  spell 
Congress  acted  and  the  law  was  repealed.  Thus  was  the  coun- 
try made  dependent  upon  gold  alone  for  its  new  supplies  of  full- 
power  money,  and  thus,  aided  by  similar  action  elsewhere,  was 
inaugurated  an  era  of  accelerated  f  aU  of  prices  more  pronounced 
than  the  world  has  known  since  the  middle  ages,  and  a  precipi- 
tate decline- of  values  more  ruinous  than  any  other  chronicled  in 
history. 

^^  Agitators  and  denu^ogues  "  indeed  I  Is  it  not  monstrous 
that  any  intelligent  man  should  believe  the  present  frightful 
condition  of  the  country  to  be  due  to  the  work  of  agitators 
and  demagogues  ?  Mr.  Cleveland  of  course  knows  better ;  but 
many  people  have  actually  been  convinced  that  some  millions 
of  our  citizens  would  rather  agitate  than  work ;  that  thousands 
of  them  have  deliberately  and  by  preference  forsworn  business 
and  become  demagogues  by  trade.  The  thoughtful  man  knows 
that  agitation  is  first  a  result  and  afterward  a  cause.  It  is  a 
cruel  as  well  as  an  ignorant  thing  for  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his 
disciples  to  cast  into  the  faces  of  the  suffering  producers  and 
workers  of  the  United  States,  as  a  reproach,  the  fact  of  their 
discontent  and  complaining.  Of  course  our  people  are  in  dis- 
tress. Of  course  they  are  crying  out  against  it.  Of  course 
they  will  endeavor  to  learn  what  occasions  it.  And  of  course 
when  they  have  ascertained  what  the  matter  is  they  wUl  agitate 
for  relief.  Substantially  all  men  prefer  to  be  busy  about 
the  ordinary  and  interdependent  offices  of  social  life.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  great  middle  classes  in  the  United  States. 
Under  just  and  rational  laws  they  will  be  so.  The  absence  of 
such  a  temper  is  ground  for  suspicion  against  the  laws.    Exist- 
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ing  conditions  confess  their  weakness  and  injustice  when  they 
revile  admitted  discontent.  I  would  rather  the  cause  I  telieve 
in  sprang  from  suffering  than  that  suffering  should  follow  my 
cause. 

The  full  magnitude  of  this  achievement  for  the  gold  standard 
in  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1890,  will  not  be  grasped  unless  we 
bear  in  mind  that  it  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  indications 
wei-e  unusually  favorable  that  an  international  bimetallic  agree- 
ment, which  the  world  had  been  trying  to  accomplish  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  might  soon  be  secured  on  an  acceptable  basis.  It 
has  long  been  suspected  that  the  strongest  discouragement  of 
this  hope,  and  probably  the  determining  factor  in  its  failure, 
was  the  attitude  of  President  Cleveland  as  quietiy  caused  to 
be  understood  abroad.  Very  recentiy  this  well-grounded  suspi- 
cion has  been  turned  into  certainty  by  the  distinguished  English 
bimetaUist,  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post^  says : 

Bat  Mr.  Cleveland  made  it  known,  through  the  subterranean  channels  of 
diplomacy,  that,  for  from  giving  any  support  to  silver,  he  was  preparing  to 
urge  on  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  silver-purchase  clauses  of  the  Sherman 
act.  Mr.  Cleveland's  intention  became  known  in  official  circles  in  Calcutta. 
That  this  was  the  case  I  learned  at  the  time  and  at  first  hand.  The  govern- 
ment of  India  believed  that  the  cessation  of  aU  silver  purchases  in  America 
would  still  further  reduce  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  and  therefore, 
in  advance  of  the  pending  anti-silver  legislation  anticipated  from  Washing- 
ton, the  Indian  mints  were  closed. 

Mr.  Cleveland  may  well  be  deified  in  the  gold-fitandard  cult, 
for  clearly  he  has  been  the  arch-enemy  of  bimetallism. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  discussion  now  going  on 
between  the  advocates  of  gold  monometallism  and  those  of 
bimetallism  is  the  disingenuousness  of  the  former.  They  will 
rarely  consent  to  a  clear  definition  of  the  issue,  but  seek  to 
evade  it  both  by  preempting  the  use  of  moral  labels  and  catch- 
phrases  which  satisfy  their  partisans  without  inquiry,  and  by 
stigmatizing  their  opponents  with  such  vile  imputations  and 
base  epithets  as  seem  to  place  them  beyond  the  pale  of  moral 
and  intellectual  tolerance.  "Sound"  and  "honest"  they  write 
above  their  creed.  They  pose  as  consecrated  guardians  of  pub- 
lic honor  and  private  property.  We  are  depicted  as  dishonest 
and  imbecile,  repudiators  of  national  and  individual  obligations, 
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communists  or  anarchists  bearing  the  torch  and  axe.  This 
specially  is  Mr.  Cleveland's  long  suit.  Little  wonder  that  his 
school  should  place  him  at  its  head.  His  preeminence  in  the 
field  where  self-admiration  is  a  supreme  virtue  and  ribald  abuse 
passes  for  irrefutable  argument  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any- 
body who  shall  have  read  the  following  characteristic  specimens 
from  this  Waldorf  essay,  carefully  written  down  and  calmly 
delivered :  ^^  We  are  gathered  here  to-night  as  patriotic  citizens 
anxious  to  do  something  toward  .  .  .  protecting  the  fair  fame 
of  our  nation  against  shame  and  scandal."  It  is  not  recorded 
that  anybody  smiled  at  this.  Indeed,  the  astonishing  thing 
about  this  business  is  that  these  people  seem  able  to  impose 
successfully  on  one  another.  But  Mr.  Cleveland  is  even  better 
at  the  other  kind,  as  for  example:  ^^ Agitators  and  dema- 
gogues," "ruthless  agitators,"  "sordid  greed,"  "inflamed  with 
tales  of  an  ancient  crime  against  their  rights,"  "unfortunate 
and  unreasonable,"  "restless  and  turbulent,"  "reckless  creed," 
"  boisterous  and  passionate  campaign,"  "  allied  forces  of  calam- 
ity," "  encouraged  by  malign  conditions,"  and  so  on  ad  nattseam. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  nearly  all  the  defenders  of  the  gold 
standard  who  have  the  hardihood  to  say  anything  at  all.  Un- 
doubtedly in  many  cases  it  is  assumed  because  of  ignorance 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  to  "  abuse 
the  other  fellow."  But  occasionally  this  course  is  adopted  by 
men  who  are  well  informed,  and  who  know  that  the  gold  stand- 
ard is  incapable  of  meeting  bimetallism  in  an  honest  contest  of 
argument  with  any  hope  of  success.  The  strategy  of  these, 
therefore,  is  to  avoid  fair  discussion  by  so  prejudicing  the  pub- 
lic mind  against  their  opponents  as  to  forestall  a  hearing. 

The  result  has  been  surprisingly  successful.  In  many  locali- 
ties, and  in  fact  in  nearly  all  localities  in  the  East,  the  most 
intolerant  spirit  has  been  manifested  by  the  most  prominent 
persons  in  the  community,  who  had  never  taken  the  pains  to 
examine  the  subject  on  which  they  so  violently  and  fanatically 
expressed  themselves.  To  people  of  any  acquaintance  with 
the  literature,  the  history,  and  the  science  of  money,  it  has 
seemed  most  marvellous  that  business  men  of  large  affairs,  of 
much  general  information,  and  of  excellent  natural  abilities, 
should  be  content  to  remain   absolutely  ignorant  of  funda- 
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mental  monetary  principles  and  the  overwhelmingly  attested 
lessons  of  past  experience.  It  is  infinitely  pitiful  to  see  men 
of  affairs  led  away  in  so-called  ^^  business  men's  sound-money 
associations  "  and  other  similar  movements,  when  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  on  which  their  welfare  depends  would  send 
them  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction. 

Why  ?  Because  business  men  are  men  who  do  business,  or 
at  any  rate  who  want  to  do  business  ;  and  all  legitimate  busi- 
ness consists  in  the  performance  of  some  appropriate  function 
in  connection  with  the  production  or  the  exchange  of  commod- 
ities. It  is  apparent  to  even  the  dullest  apprehension  that 
whatever  prevents  or  discourages  production  is  destructive  of 
business,  and  that  a  money  system  which  provides  a  measuring 
unit  that  constantly  demands,  as  an  equivalent,  an  increasing 
quantity  of  everything  produced,  is  the  greatest  burden  on  pro- 
duction that  could  possibly  be  devised.  But  it  is  precisely  tins 
kind  of  a  unit  that  the  gold  standard  furnishes.  No  one  eco- 
nomic fact  is  so  conclusively  established  and  so  generally  con- 
ceded as  that  of  the  progressive  fall  of  average  prices  through- 
out the  gold-fitandard  world  during  the  last  twenty-four  years. 
This  fall  amounts  to  almost  fifty  per  cent,  and  indeed,  in 
respect  to  the  great  staple  products  of  the  country,  exceeds 
fifty  per  cent ;  so  that,  to  state  the  same  fact  in  its  converse, 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  increased  since  1878  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

The  significance  of  this  awful  fact  is  deftly  obscured  behind 
the  deceptive  and  specious  plea  for  ^^  a  dollar  of  the  greatest 
purchasing  power."  This  is  one  of  those  artful  expressions 
that  are  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  as  a  kind 
of  thoughtHleterrent.  It  seems  so  obvious,  at  the  first  sug- 
gestion, that  the  best  dollar  is  the  dollar  that  will  buy  the 
most,  that  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  get  even  a  hearing  who 
asserts  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  dollar  is  the  very  worst 
dollar  conceivable.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  satisfy  any 
sane  mind  that  such  is  the  case.  The  demonstration  is  so 
simple  that  one  feels  like  apologizing  for  making  it.  Tet  it  is 
in  respect  to  principles  just  as  plain  as  this  one  that  people  are 
constantly  allowing  themselves  to  be  taken  in  by  the  supporters 
of  the  single  standard. 
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The  demonstration  is  this :  whatever  is  bought  by  a  dollar, 
itself  buys  the  dollar.  For  example,  when  a  dollar  exchanges 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  the  dollar  buys  the  wheat,  and  the  wheat 
buys  the  dollar.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a  dollar  that  buys  two 
bushels  of  wheat,  being  a  dollar  of  greater  purchasing  power,  is 
better  than  the  dollar  that  buys  one  bushel,  is  to  say  that  the 
dollar  which  it  requires  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  is  a  better 
dollar  than  that  which  can  be  bought  with  one  bushel.  Conse- 
quently, to  increase  the  excellence  of  your  dollar  all  you  need 
to  do  is  to  increase  the  scarcity  of  the  stuff  out  of  which  dollars 
are  made,  so  that  each  one  shall  constantly  stand  for  more  and 
more  wheat,  or,  using  wheat  merely  as  representative  of  com- 
modities in  general,  so  that  it  shall  constantiy  require  more  and 
more  of  all  other  things  on  earth  to  get  a  dollar.  It  is  wholly 
credible  that  the  man  with  dollars  should  profess  this  philoso- 
phy, but  it  is  absolutely  inexplicable  how  it  should  receive  the 
support  of  men  interested  in  getting  dollars  with  things,  who 
comprise  about  seven-eighths  of  society. 

Now  as  it  continually  takes  more  products  to  get  a  given  quan- 
tity of  gold,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  producer  who  becomes  liable 
for  taxes  and  gets  into  debt  must  constantly  bear  an  increasmg 
burden  of  taxation,  and  that  his  debt,  payable  in  more  commod- 
ities than  it  represented  when  he  incurred  it,  needs  only  to  run 
long  enough  to  grow  beyond  the  hope  of  his  ability  to  pay  it? 
Such  a  policy  cannot  but  be  fraught  with  certain  ruin  to  pro- 
ducers. It  is  causing  in  the  United  States  a  condition  fright- 
ful to  contemplate.  The  mass  of  debts  is  piling  up  at  a  ratio 
that  absolutely  threatens,  if  a  halt  in  the  automatic  process  is  not 
soon  called,  a  universal  insolvency.  Indeed  a  general  liquida- 
tion is  already  impossible.  He  is  no  alarmist  who  counsels  a 
timely  and  rational  remedy  as  not  only  demanded  by  justice,  but 
as  anticipatory  of  violent  readjustment.  Under  such  disquieting 
conditions  is  it  not  as  criminal  as  it  is  unscientific  for  men  to  go 
about  prating  of  the  system  that  has  occasioned  these  things  as 
"  honest  money,"  and  "  sound  money,"  and  denouncing  its  oppo- 
nents as  repudiators  and  anarchists  ? 

In  the  presence  of  epochal  and  fundamental  disturbance,  when 
men,  patient  beyond  example  and  willing  to  argue  the  cortect- 
ness  of  their  claims,  are  crying  out  against  the  injustice  of  a 
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money  system  that  day  and  night  and  year  upon  year,  with 
unerring  and  pitiless  precision,  takes  from  the  producing  many 
and  hands  over  to  the  idle  few  that  which  it  ruins  those  to  lose  and 
but  pampers  these  to  gain,  our  ex-President  offends  decency  and 
insults  millions  of  his  fellow-citizens  with  this  reference  to  their 
contention :  ^^  Honest  accumulation  is  called  a  crime."  Where 
does  he  find  anybody  calling  honest  accumulation  a  crime?  Men 
indeed  stigmatize  the  maintenance  of  this  odious  money  system 
as  a  crime,  but  only  because  of  the  things  they  claim  it  to  be 
guilty  of.  Why  does  he  not  join  issue  on  these  ?  He  knows 
that  nowhere  in  all  this  world  is  there,  or  has  there  ever  been,  a 
more  honest  body  of  citizenship  than  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  to-day  are  toiling  on  the  farms  and  in  the  workshops  of  the 
country  and  who  demand  from  the  laws  they  obey  nothing  but 
equity  and  justice.  It  was  easier,  and  more  pleasant  to  those 
who  heard  him,  to  wrong  these  men  with  a  sneer  than  to  answer 
them  with  an  argument.  He  might  possibly  have  done  well  to 
relinquish  this  task  to  one  who  sat  near  him,  his  ex-Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury,  who  had  himself,  in  1878,  discovered  some- 
thing that  he  thought  a  crime  and  had  thus  denounced  it: 
^^  According  to  my  views  of  the  subject  the  conspiracy  which 
seems  to  have  been  formed  here  and  in  Europe  to  destroy,  by 
legislation  and  otherwise,  from  three-sevenths  to  one-half  the 
metallic  money  of  the  world,  is  the  most  gigantic  crime  of  this 
or  any  other  age." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Carlisle  was  notable  for  stating  his  position 
more  extremely  than  he  had  previously  done  since  his  apostasy. 
He  boldly  takes  the  stand  logically  demanded  by  consistency  in 
the  man  who  opposes  silver  coinage  and  denies  the  arguments 
based  on  the  appreciation  of  gold.  He  comes  out  squarely  for 
the  gold  standard  and  places  bimetallism  of  any  and  all  sorts  under 
a  common  ban.  But  alas  I  what  a  sony  appearance  he  makes. 
Nowhere  in  our  political  histoiy  do  I  find  quite  so  pathetic  a 
fig^ure  as  that  presented  by  this  once  strong  and  virile  cham- 
pion of  the  people's  rights  in  his  contrasted  role  of  defender  of 
their  oppressors.  Where  now  is  that  compact  and  cogent  argu- 
ment, that  sincere  and  moving  eloquence,  which  made  his  foren- 
sic style  so  singularly  effective ;  which  marked  him  the  parlia- 
mentary darling  of  his  party,  a  predestined  president  of  the 
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republic  ?  Shrunken  to  the  dreary  platitudes  of  the  gold-stand- 
ard catechism,  babbling  of  **  sound  currency"  and  **  intrinsic 
value." 

This  talk  of  intrinsic  value  was  not  confined  to  Mr  Carlisle. 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  and  Senator  Caffery,  of  Louisiana, 
were  likewise  guilty  of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  the  characteristic  folly 
of  their  school.  Having  destroyed  the  money  demand  for  silver 
while  adding  almost  incalculably  to  that  for  gold,  they  have 
caused  an  increasing  disparity  in  the  values  of  the  two  metals ; 
and  now,  when  it  is  sought  to  restore  the  parity  by  restoring 
the  equivalence  of  use  and  demand  on  which  alone  it  depends, 
they  pretend  to  have  discovered  some  inherent  perfection  in 
gold  and  an  original  sin  in  silver  which  forbid  all  attempts  to 
reconcile  them.  In  the  face  of  monetary  principles  whose 
nature  has  been  understood  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
and  of  historic  and  economic  facts  which  every  college  fresh- 
man knows,  Mr.  Carlisle  has  the  appalling  audacity  to  use  the 
following  language :  ^^  Natural  causes  have  separated  the  two 
metals,  and  while  it  is  possible  that  natural  causes  may  here- 
after change  their  present  relations  to  each  other,  it  is  certain 
that  these  relations  cannot  be  changed  by  artificial  means." 

It  is  difficult  to  spfeak  with  becoming  moderation  of  such 
stuff  as  this ;  and  it  is  really  pathetic  to  see  the  dominant  opin- 
ion of  whole  sections  of  the  country  taking  its  cue  from  men 
who  assume  superior  ail's  and  rebuke  the  presumption  of  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  some  millions  of  Americans,  while  they  ped- 
dle such  insufferable  nonsense  as  this  just  quoted  from  Mr. 
Carlisle.  "  Natural  causes  "  indeed,  when  we  can  turn  to  the 
statute  books  of  half  the  world  and  put  our  fingers  on  the 
«  artificial  means  "  whereby  the  hoarders  of  gold  have  legislated 
demand  into  one  metal  and  legislated  it  out  of  the  other.  Let 
once  a  wrong  be  achieved  by  artificial  means,  and  instantly 
those  who  profit  by  it  represent  it  as  the  inevitable  decree  of 
evolutional  forces.  "  Natural  causes,"  we  are  asked  to  believe, 
have  made  gold  dear  and  silver  cheap  during  a  period  when  the 
cost  of  producing  gold  has  been  cheapened  more  than  any  other 
mechanical  process ;  when  both  metals  have  continued  on  sub- 
stantially their  old  relative  planes  of  use  in  every  respect  save 
as  money ;  when  their  relative  production  has  been  from  three 
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to  twenty  times  less  disproportionate  than  at  any  other  similar 
period  in  the  past  four  hundred  years;  and  when  in  actual 
weight  the  stocks  of  coin  and  bullion  available  for  coinage  have 
risen  from  a  proportion  of  thirty-two  of  silver  to  one  of  gold  up 
to  that  of  sixteen  of  silver  to  one  of  gold  coincidently  with  a 
fall  of  the  so-called  market  ratio  from  fifteen  and  one-half  to 
one,  when  the  mints  were  open  to  both,  down  to  thirty-three  to 
one  when  only  the  one  can  be  freely  coined.  It  is  simply  an 
incredible  and  impossible  proposition. 

Intrinsic  value  is  as  unthinkable  as  intrinsic  distance.  Both 
distance  and  value  are  relations.  Neither  can  exist  or  be 
stated  except  by  comparison.  The  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it 
is  worth ;  and  it  is  worth  what  it  will  bring.  Value  in  exchange 
is  the  only  value  that  political  economy  knows  anything  about ; 
and  what  a  given  thing  will  exchange  for  depends  on  the  ratio 
of  the  supply  of  it  to  the  demand  for  it.  A  piece  of  money  is 
worth  what  it  will  buy.  Other  things  remaining  the  same,  it 
will  buy  more  when  the  stuff  out  of  which  it  is  made  is  plen- 
tiful, and  less  when  that  is  scarce.  The  proposition  of  the 
bimetallists  rests  on  only  time-honored  doctrines  of  political 
economy  as  justified  by  the  experience  of  mankind.  We  desire 
to  restore  the  parity  of  gold  and  silver  by  perfectly  "  natural 
causes  "  set  in  operation  by  "  artificial  means."  We  propose  to 
invoke  the  law  to  equalize  their  opportunity  and  to  make  them 
interchangeably  and  indifferently  responsive  to  the  same  money 
demand. 

Space  has  not  permitted  reference  to  all  the  errors  committed 
at  this  wonderful  banquet,  nor  a  complete  discussion  of  even 
those  cited.  I  have  endeavored  only  to  point  out  the  most 
glaring  ones  in  the  hope  that  some  persons  inclined  to  accept, 
somewhat  carelessly,  the  assumedly  authoritative  statements  of 
these  eminent  men,  may  be  led  to  study  this  great  subject 
whose  proper  understanding  and  wise  management  are  of  such 
vast  importance  not  only  in  American  politics  but  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race.  For  the  cause  of  bimetallism  must  commend 
itself  to  the  intellect  and  the  conscience  of  the  country  or  it 
cannot  win.  Those  who  have  spent  some  time  in  an  earnest 
and  thoughtful  investigation  of  the  matter  and  are  convinced 
that  the  success  of  silver  coinage  is  the  first  step  in  a  series  of 
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raiionaL  safe,  and  necessary  reforms,  are  ready  to  be  judged  as 
much  by  the  .^n.Me«  J  of  .heir  dc««ne  L  by  J  ZLrity 
of  their  motives.  They  intend  from  now  on  to  force  the  fight. 
The  enemy  will  be  sought  out  and  assailed  wherever  found. 
No  pretentious  claims  of  infallibility  will  be  accorded  immunity 
from  criticism.  No  authority  will  be  permitted  to  shelter  folly. 
It  is  time  to  expose  the  preposterous  assurance  of  the  gold- 
standard  pundits.  Nonsense  will  be  called  nonsense  whoever 
utters  it,  and,  what  is  more,  it  will  be  proved  to  be  nonsense. 


DOES  CREDIT  ACT  ON  THE  GENERAL  LEVEL 

OP  PRICES? 


BY   A.   J.   UTLBY. 


IT  is  conceded  by  all  standard  writers  on  political  economy 
that  the  value  of  money  —  that  is,  its  purchasing  power  — 

is  fixed  and  regulated  by  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  use. 

John  Stuart  Mill  says  : 

If  the  whole  money  in  circalation  was  doabled  prices  woald  be  doubled. 
If  it  was  only  increased  one-foorth,  prices  woald  rise  one-foarth.  There 
woald  be  one-foarth  more  money,  all  of  which  woald  be  ased  to  parchase 
goods  of  some  description.  When  there  had  been  time  for  the  increased 
supply  of  money  to  reach  all  markets,  or  (according  to  conventional  meta- 
phor) to  permeate  all  the  channels  of  circulation,  all  prices  would  have  risen 
one-fourth.  But  the  general  rise  of  price  is  independent  of  this  di£fUsing 
process.  Even  if  some  prices  were  raised  more,  and  others  less,  the  average 
rise  would  be  one-fourth.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
a  fourth  more  money  would  have  to  be  given  for  only  the  same  quantity  of 
goods.  General  price,  therefore,  in  any  such  case  would  be  one-fourth 
higher.  The  very  same  effect  would  be  produced  on  prices  if  we  suppose 
the  goods  diminished,  instead  of  the  money  increased:  and  the  contrary 
effect  if  the  goods  were  increased,  or  the  money  diminished.  If  there  were 
less  money  in  the  hands  of  the  community,  and  the  same  amount  of  goods 
to  be  sold,  less  money  altogether  would  be  given  for  them,  and  they  would 
be  sold  at  lower  prices ;  lower,  too,  in  the  precise  ratio  in  which  the  money 
was  diminished.  So  that  the  value  of  money^  other  things  being  the  same^ 
varies  inversely  as  its  quantity ;  every  increase  in  quantity  lowering  the  vcUue^ 
and  every  diminution  raising  tt,  in  a  ratio  exactly  equivalent. 

This  is  known  as  the  quantitative  theoiy  of  money,  and  is 
recognized  by  Ricardo,  Jevons,  Macleod,  John  Locke,  James 
Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Senator  John  P.  Jones,  David  Hume, 
William  Huskisson,  Sir  James  Graham,  Prof.  Torrens,  Prof. 
Sidgwick,  J.  R.  McCulloch,  Mr.  Gallatin,  Prof.  Fawcett,  Prof. 
Perry,  N.  A.  Nicholson,  Earl  Grey,  Prof.  Shield  Nicholson, 
Lord  Overstone,  and,  in  fact,  by  all  writers  on  political  econ- 
omy of  any  prominence  since  Adam  Smith.  Formerly  it  was 
supposed  that  the  value  of  money  depended  upon  the  cost  of 
production ;  that  the  reason  why  a  dollar  in  gold  or  silver  was 
worth  100  cents  was  because  it  took  100  cents'  worth  of  labor 
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to  produce  metal  enough  to  make  a  dollar.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, has  been  abandoned  by  the  best  writers  and  speakers ;  in 
fact,  by  all  economists  of  any  standing,  and  it  is  now  conceded 
that  the  cost  of  producing  the  metal  has  no  influence  on  its 
money  value,  only  as  it  may  tend  to  increase  or  reduce  the 
amount  of  money,  and  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  money,  the 
number  of  units,  available  for  use  that  determines  and  regulates 
its  value ;  that  is,  if  the  quantity  is  increased  its  value  will  fall, 
and  if  the  quantity  is  diminished  its  value  will  rise,  and  that 
it  will  fall  or  rise  in  value  in  a  ratio  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  volume  of  money ;  and  that  if  suf- 
ficiently reduced  in  volume,  a  dollar,  whether  stamped  on  gold, 
silver,  or  paper,  would  buy  a  plantation  or  pay  a  man  for  the 
labor  of  a  lifetime.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  quantitative  theory  of  money. 
John  Stuart  Mill  says  : 

That  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices,  and  a  diminution 
lowers  them,  is  the  most  elementary  proposition  in  the  theory  of  currency, 
and  without  it  we  have  no  key  to  any  of  the  others. 

Prices,  however,  are  not  fixed  by  the  total  amount  of  money 
in  existence  ;  only  that  part  of  the  money  that  is  available  for 
use  can  act  on  prices. 

Mr.  Mill  says : 

Whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country,  only  that  part 
of  it  will  affect  prices  which  goes  into  the  market  of  commodities  and  is 
there  actually  exchanged  for  goods  of  some  description.  Whatever  increases 
this  portion  of  the  money  in  the  country  tends  to  raise  prices.  Money  kept 
in  reserve  by  individuals  to  meet  contingencies  which  do  not  occur,  does  not 
act  on  prices.  Money  in  the  coffera  of  banks,  or  retained  as  a  reserve,  does 
not  act  on  prices  until  drawn  out  to  be  expended  for  commodities. 

It  is  also  conceded  that  in  fixing  prices  not  only  all  the 
money  actually  available  for  use  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, but  the  rapidity  of  circulation  must  also  be  regarded ;  and 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  number  of  times  commodi- 
ties change  hands  before  consumption. 

The  same  dollar  may,  by  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  make  a 
number  of  purchases,  and  the  same  goods  may  be  sold  repeat- 
edly before  consumption.  It  is,  probably,  correct  to  say,  that 
the  money  available  for  use  multiplied  by  the  rapidity  of  circu- 
lation, or,  as  Mr.  Mill  expresses  it,  by  its  efficiency,  equals  the 
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total  money  to  be  considered ;  and  the  commodities  sold  multi- 
plied by  the  average  number  of  sales  equals  the  total  commodi- 
ties to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  geneittl  level  of 
prices. 

Are  there  any  other  elements  that  act  on  the  general  level 
of  prices  ?  Of  course  an  abundant  yield,  or  a  short  crop,  or  an 
over-production,  so  called,  or  under-consumption,  of  any  particu- 
lar commodity  may  depress  or  raise  the  price  of  that  particular 
crop  or  commodity ;  but  are  there  any  elements  other  than  those 
above  enumerated  that  act  on. the  general  level  of  priced?  I 
think  there  are  none. 

If,  then,  prices  are  controlled  by  the  volume  of  money  avail- 
able for  use  ;  and  if  the  general  level  of  prices  will  rise  as  the 
volume  of  money  is  increased,  and  fall  as  the  volume  of  money 
is  diminished,  and  rise  or  fall  in  an  exact  ratio  corresponding 
with  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  volume  of  money,  it 
becomes  important  to  ascertain  what  money  is,  and  also  whether 
there  is  anything  which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  money 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  the  general  level  of  prices. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones,  than  whom  there  is  no  one  better 
informed,  says: 

The  money  of  a  couutry  is  that  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  com- 
monly accepted  in  exchange  for  labor  or  property  and  in  payment  of  debt, 
whether  so  accepted  by  force  of  law  or  by  universal  consent.  Its  value  does 
not  arise  from  the  intrinsic  qualities  which  the  material  of  which  it  is  made 
may  possess,  but  depends  entirely  on  extrinsic  qualities  which  law  or  com- 
mon consent  may  confer. 

Aristotle  says : 

Money  has  vaiue  only  by  law  and  not  by  nature ;  so  that  a  change  of 
convention  between  those  who  use  it  is  sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  its  value 
and  power  to  satisfy  our  wants. 

Adam  Smith  says : 

A  guinea  may  be  considered  a  bill  for  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  on  all 
the  tradesmen  in  the  neighborhood. 

Henry  Thornton  says : 

Money  of  every  kind  is  an  order  for  goods.  It  is  so  considered  by  the 
laborer  when  he  receives  it,  and  it  is  almost  instantly  converted  into  money's 
worth.  It  is  merely  the  instrument  by  which  the  purchasable  stock  of  the 
country  is  distributed  with  convenience'  and  advantage  among  the  several 
membws  of  the  community. 
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John  Stuart  Mill  says : 

The  pounds  or  shillings  which  a  man  roceives  are  a  sort  of  ticket  or  order 
which  he  may  present  for  payment  at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  which 
entitles  him  to  receive  a  certain  value  of  any  conunodity  that  he  may  choose. 

Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  defines  money  in  the  following  words  : 

Anything  which  freely  circalates  from  hand  to  hand,  in  any  coantry,  as 
a  common,  acceptable  medium  of  exchange,  is,  in  such  country,  money,  even 
though  it  ceases  to  be  such,  or  to  possess  any  value,  when  passing  into 
another  country.  In  a  word,  an  article  is  determined  to  be  money  by  reason 
of  the  performance  by  it  of  certain  functions,  without  regard  to  its  form  or 
substance. 

Francis  A.  Walker  says : 

Money  is  that  which  freely  passes  from  hand  to  hand  through  the  com- 
munity in  final  discharge  of  debt  and  in  full  payment  for  commodities,  being 
accepted  equally  without  reference  to  the  character  or  credit  of  the  person 
who  offers  it,  and  without  the  Intention  of  the  person  who  receives  it,  to 
consume  it,  or  enjoy  it,  or  apply  it  to  any  other  use  than  in  turn  to  tender  it 
to  others  in  discharge  of  debts  or  in  payment  for  commodities. 

It  has  been  contended  by  certain  economists  that  bank  checks 
and  biUs  of  exchange  are  money,  or,  at  least,  that  they  discharge 
the  money  function  and  act  on  prices  the  same  as  money ;  but 
this  definition  excludes  checks  and  bills  of  exchange.  A  bill  of 
exchange  or  bank  check  is  not  accepted  without  reference  to 
the  character  or  credit  of  the  person  who  offers  it.  But  Francis 
A.  Walker  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  on  this  question.  On  page 
123  of  his  work  on  "  Political  Economy  "  he  says: 

• 

Money  is  a  medium  of  exchange.  Whatever  performs  this  function,  does 
this  work,  is  money,  no  matter  what  it  is  made  of,  and  no  matter  how  it 
came  to  be  a  medium  at  first,  or  why  it  continues  to  be  such.  So  long  as,  in 
any  community,  there  is  an  article  which  all  producers  take  freely  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  exchange  for  whatever  they  have  to  sell,  instead  of  look- 
ing about,  at  the  time,  for  the  particular  things  they,  themselves,  wish  to 
consume,  that  article  is  money,  be  it  white,  yeUow,  or  black,  hard  or  soft, 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral.  There  is  no  other  test  of  money  than  this. 
That  which  does  the  money  work  is  the  money  thing.  It  may  do  this  weU ; 
it  may  do  this  ill.  It  may  be  good  money ;  it  may  be  bad  money ;  but  it  is 
money  aU  the  same.  We  said  all  producers,  since  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
thing  is  extensively  used  in  exchange,  to  constitute  it  money.  Bank  checks 
are  used  in  numerous  and  important  transactions^  yet  are  not  money.  It  is 
essential  to  money  that  its  acceptability  should  be  so  nearly  universal  that 
practically  every  person  in  the  community  who  lias  any  product  or  service 
to  dispose  of  will  freely,  gladly,  and  of  preference,  take  this  thing  money, 
instead  of  the  particular  products  or  service  which  he  may  individually 
require  from  others,  being  well  assured  that  with  money  he  will  unfailingly 
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obtain  whatever  he  shaU  desire,  in  form  and  amount,  and  at  times  to  suit  his 
wants. 

It  appears  from  the  accepted  definitions  that  bank  checks  and 
bills  of  exchange  are  not  money.  They  may  to  some  extent, 
as  other  forms  of  credit  may  to  some  extent,  add  to  or  increase 
the  rapidity  of  circulation ;  but,  certainly,  credit  is  not  money 
nor  does  it  possess  the  essential  elements  of  money.  I  think  it 
is  an  essential  element  of  money  that  when  used  it  closes  the 
transaction  between  the  parties  to  the  transaction.  In  other 
words,  money,  when  paid  in  the  purchase  of  a  commodity, 
closes  the  transaction,  and  neither  party  to  the  transaction  has 
any  further  claim  or  demand  against  the  other.  Anything 
which  does  this  (barter,  of  course,  excluded)  is  money,  and 
anything  which  fails  to  do  this  is  not  money.  If  a  credit  is 
given  or  a  check  received  the  transaction  is  not  closed  until  the 
debt  is  paid  or  the  check  cashed.  I  do  not  find  that  any  econo- 
mist has  made  this  distinction,  in  so  many  words,  between 
money  and  credit,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  exists. 

Does  all  the  money  available  for  use  act  on  prices  ?  It  is 
contended  by  a  certain  class  of  economists  that  only  money  of 
ultimate  and  final  redemption  —  in  other  words,  gold  and  sil- 
ver, in  countries  where  gold  and  silver  are  the  standard  money, 
and  gold  only,  in  countries  where  gold  is  the  standard  money 
—  can  act  directly  on  prices,  and  that  other  forms  of  money  can 
only  act  on  prices  in  an  indirect  manner,  and  to  the  extent  only 
that  they  may  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  redemp- 
tion or  standard  money ;  that  paper  money,  whether  converti- 
ble or  inconvertible,  covered  or  uncovered,  and  token  money, 
can  have  no  direct  influence  on  the  general  level  of  prices. 

Is  this  contention  true  ?  We  have  already  seen  that  money 
is  a  medium  of  exchange,  a  counter  for  reckoning,  an  order  for 
goods,  and  that  its  value  does  not  depend  upon  the  intrinsic 
qualities  which  the  material  out  of  which  it  is  made  may  pos- 
sess, but  depends  entirely  upon  extiinsic  qualities  which  law 
or  common  consent  may  confer,  and  that  anything  (barter,  of 
course,  excluded)  that  closes  transactions  between  the  parties 
to  the  transactions,  is  money ;  and  also  that  the  value  of  money, 
that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  fixed  and  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  use.     Why,  then,  should  any 
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part  of  the  money  that  possesses  and  discharges  all  the  funo- 
tions   of  money  be   excluded?     What  peculiar  property  has 
money  stamped  on  gold  and  silver  that  it  only  can  act  on  prices? 
John  Stuart  Mill  says : 

After  experience  had  shown  that  pieces  of  paper,  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
by  merely  bearing  upon  them  the  written  profession  of  being  equivalent  to 
a  certain  number  of  francs,  dollars,  or  pounds,  could  be  made  to  circulate  as 
such,  and  to  produce  all  the  benefit  to  the  users  which  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  coins  which  they  purported  to  represent,  governments  began 
to  think  that  it  would  be  a  happy  device  if  they  could  appropriate  to  them- 
selves this  benefit,  free  from  the  condition  to  which  individuals  issuing  such 
paper  substitutes  for  money  were  subject,  of  giving,  when  required,  for  the 
sign,  the  thing  signified.  They  determined  to  try  whether  they  could  not 
emancipate  themselves  from  this  unpleasant  obligation,  and  make  a  piece  of 
paper  issued  by  them  pass  for  a  pound,  by  merely  calling  it  a  pound  and 
consenting  to  receive  it  in  payment  for  taxes.  And  such  is  the  influence  of 
almost  aU  established  governments,  that  they  have  generaUy  succeeded  in 
attaining  this  object :  I  believe  I  may  say  they  have  always  succeeded  for  a  time^ 
and  the  power  has  only  been  lost  to  them  after  they  had  compromised  it  by  the 
most flagra7U  abuse,  —  "Political  Economy,''  Book  3,  Chap.  13. 

M'dl  further  sajrs  that  such  inconvertible  paper  money  will 
act  on  prices.  And  if  inconvertible  paper  money  will  act  on 
prices,  why  will  not  convertible  paper  money,  that  is,  paper 
money  convertible  into  coin  on  demand,  also  act  on  prices? 
Token  money,  especially  if  a  legal  tender,  and  whether  a  legal 
tender  or  not,  if  accepted  without  objection  in  the  payment  of 
debt,  or  if  received  in  full  payment  for  commodities,  discharges 
the  money  function,  and  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  money. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  to  make  a  thing  money  it 
should  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debt.  Anything 
which  is  commonly  accepted  in  exchange  for  labor  or  property 
and  in  payment  of  debt,  whether  so  accepted  by  force  of  law 
(that  is,  its  legal  tender  property)  or  by  common  consent,  is 
money.  From  1861  to  1873  we  had  no  gold  or  silver  money 
in  the  United  States,  or  virtually  none.  The  official  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  show  that  the  gold  and  silver 
coin,  including  the  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  duiing  that  period,  amounted  to  but  $25,000,000,  and 
even  that  was  not  in  circulation,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Yet  during  that  period  prices  reached 
the  highest  level  ever  attained  in  this  country.  Certainly,  the 
level  of  prices  during  that  period  was  not  fixed  by  the  gold  and 
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silver  money  available  for  use.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts 
I  think  it  must  be  apparent  that  any  money  which  is  i*eceived 
in  full  payment  for  commodities,  whether  so  received  on  account 
of  its  legal  tender  property  or  by  universal  consent,  and  whether 
it  is  gold,  sUver,  paper,  or  token  money,  acts  on  prices,  and 
tends  to  fix  the  general  level  of  prices. 

It  is  claimed  by  a  great  many  writers  on  political  economy 
that  credit  has  the  same  influence  in  fixing  the  general  level  of 
prices  that  money  has,  and  that  an  expansion  or  contraction  of 
credit  would  inflate  or  contract  prices  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  would  result  from  a  contraction  or  expan- 
sion of  money ;  that  if  credit  is  extended,  if  more  commodities 
are  sold  on  credit  than  formerly,  such  extension  of  credit  will 
tend  to  raise  prices  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  would  so  much  additional  money  ;  and  that  if  credits  are 
contracted,  if  less  credits  are  given  than  formerly,  such  con- 
traction of  credits  will  tend  to  depress  prices  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  withdrawal  of  a  like  amount  of 
money  from  the  channels  of  trade  would  depress  them.  At  the 
head  of  this  school  of  political  economists  stands  John  Stuart 
Mill.     He  says : 

I  apprehend  that  bank  notes,  bUIs,  or  cheques,  as  such,  do  not  act  on 
prices  at  all.  What  does  act  on  prices  is  credit,  in  whatever  shape  given, 
and  whether  it  gives  rise  to  any  transferable  instruments  capable  of  pass- 
ing hito  circulation  or  not.     (See  Book  3,  Chapter  12.) 

Is  this  contention  true  ?  If  so,  then  it  is  not  true  that  the 
general  level  of  prices  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  use  ;  but  is  determined,  rather,  by  the  amount  of 
credits  available  for  use.  The  debts  of  the  world  (and  the 
credits,  of  course,  are  precisely  equal  to  the  debts,  as  there 
could  be  no  debt  without  a  corresponding  credit)  amount,  in 
round  numbers,  to  $200,000,000,000,  and  the  money  in  the 
world  amounts  in  round  numbere  to  #10,000,000,000.  That 
is,  there  are  twenty  dollars  of  credit  to  one  dollar  of  money ; 
and  if  credit  exercises  the  same  influence  in  fixing  the  general 
level  of  prices  that  money  exercises,  then  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  volume  of  money  available  for  use  fixes  the  general 
level  of  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  to  contend  that  credit, 
dollar  for  dollar,  is  an  equal  factor  in  fixing  prices.     If  credit 
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affects  the  general  level  of  prices  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  money  does,  then  credit  exerts  an  influ- 
ence on  prices  twenty  times  greater  than  that  exerted  by 
money,  and  we  should  say :  The  general  level  of  prices  is  fixed 
by  credit,  modified,  it  may  be,  to  some  extent  by  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  distinguishmg  between  money 
and  credit.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  anything  which 
closes  the  transaction  between  the  parties  to  the  transaction 
(barter  excluded)  is  money,  and  anything  which  leaves  some- 
thing still  to  be  done  is  credit,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  the  distinction. 

Can  credit  affect  the  general  level  of  prices  ?  One  of  the 
most  familiar  and  common  illustrations  given  by  those  who  con- 
tend that  credit  wiU  raise  the  general  level  of  prices,  is  that  of 
a  man  entering  the  market  to  buy  cotton. 

They  say :  "  Suppose  a  person  with  $5,000  in  money  enters 
the  cotton  market,  and  with  his  money  purchases  $5,000  worth 
of  cotton.  His  demand  for  cotton  and  his  purchase  of  $5,000 
worth  will  tend  to  advance  or  stimulate  the  price  of  cotton." 
"  Now,"  they  say,  "  suppose  he  has  a  credit  of  $5,000  and  with 
this  credit  he  purchases  an  additional  $5,000  worth  of  cotton. 
The  second  purchase,  made  on  credit,"  they  contend,  "  will  tend 
to  still  further  advance  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  that  the  cash  purchase  did."  Is  this 
true? 

LfCt  us  suppose  that  he  purchased  the  second  bunch  of  cotton 
on  ninety  days'  time.  At  the  end  of  the  ninety  days  he  must 
pay  for  this  cotton.  .  If  he  draws  the  $5,000  with  which  he  pays 
this  debt  from  money  invested  in  the  cotton  trade,  the  with- 
drawal of  that  sum  from  money  invested  in  that  industry  will 
tend  to  depress  the  price  of  cotton  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
stimulated  by  the  credit.  If  he  withdraws  it  from  the  grain 
trade  or  from  some  other  industry,  the  withdrawal  of  that  sum 
of  money  will  tend  to  depress  prices  in  the  industry  from  which 
it  is  withdrawn  to  the  same  extent  as  the  cotton  industry  was 
stimulated  by  the  credit.  Whether  the  money  to  pay  the  debt 
is  taken  from  the  cotton  industry  or  from  some  other  industiy, 
the  general  level  of  prices  has  not  been  raised.     The  purchase 
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in  the  first  instance  may  have  temporarily  stimulated  the  price 
of  cotton,  but  if  the  payment  of  the  debt  is  made  from  money 
drawn  from  that  industry,  it  will  depress  the  price  of  cotton  to 
where  it  was  before  the  credit  pui*chase  was  made  ;  and  if  the 
payment  is  made  from  money  drawn  from  some  other  industry, 
it  will  depress  prices  in  that  industry  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  price  of  cotton  was  stimulated.  In  either  event  the  gen- 
eral level  of  prices  remains  the  same.  It  is  like  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul.  It  may  make  Paul  richer,  but  how  about  Peter? 
There  is  no  more  wealth  in  existence  than  before  the  robbery 
was  committed. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  credit  stimulates  prices  by  causing 
commodities  which  are  sold  on  credit  to  be  sold  for  higher 
prices  than  commodities  of  the  same  value  are  sold  for  when 
sold  for  cash.  It  is  true  that  sales  on  credit  are,  as  a  rule,  at  a 
higher  price  than  sales  for  cash  in  hand.  Why  is  this  so?  For 
two  reasons : 

1st.  Business  done  on  credit  is  always  attended  with  consid- 
erable risk.  Even  when  the  utmost  caution  is  exercised,  bad 
debts  will  be  made,  and  a  greater  margin  on  sales  is  necessary. 

2nd.  When  time  is  given  a  certain  amount  must  be  added 
to  the  price  of  the  goods  to  compensate  the  seller  for  the  use 
of  his  capital  between  the  date  of  sale  and  the  maturity  of  the 
account. 

The  additional  price,  thus  received,  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
producer  or  to  the  seller  of  the  commodity.  The  addition  to 
the  price  is  consumed  by  losses  from  bad  debts  and  in  interest 
on  capital.  In  fact,  the  additional  prices  charged,  when  prop- 
erly analyzed,  are  not  for  the  goods,  but  for  the  risk  on  the  credit 
and  for  interest  on  capital.  The  net  selling  price  of  the  com- 
modity is  not  increased.  Experience  has  proven  that  men  who 
sell  for  the  lesser  price  for  cash  in  hand  are  more  apt  to  succeed 
than  those  who  charge  the  higher  rate  on  the  credit  system. 

Credit  is  always  burdened  with  interest.  If  interest  is  not 
directly  charged,  the  goods  are  sold  at  an  advance  on  the  cash 
price  equal  to  the  interest,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
Interest  acts  on  commerce  like  friction  on  machinery.  As  fiic- 
tion  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  motive  power,  so  interest  absorbs  a 
part  of  the  value  of  all  commodities  sold  on  credit     Interest, 
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the  necessary  accompaniment  of  credit,  produces  no  wealth; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  absorbs  wealth  and  tends  to  concentrate  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  few;  and,  necessarily,  in  the  same  ratio  it 
takes  from  the  masses  the  power  to  purchase  the  things  they 
desire  and  would  otherwise  consume.  Its  ultimate  result  must 
be  to  lower  prices.  Credit  burdened  with  interest,  as  it  always 
is,  may  temporarily  increase  the  demand  for  a  certain  commod- 
ity and  consequently  temporarily  raise  its  price ;  but  it  must 
do  this  at  the  expense  of  other  commodities.  Like  a  stimulant 
administered  to  a  human  being,  it  may  produce  spasmodic 
results  of  extraordinary  power;  but  when  the  stimulant  has 
spent  its  force  it  leaves  the  individual  weaker  and  in  a  worse 
condition  than  he  was  before  the  stimulant  was  administered. 

Henry  Thornton,  an  English  economist,  attempts  to  prove 
that  a  bill  of  exchange  is  money,  and  that,  being  money,  it  acts 
on  prices.     He  says : 

Jjet  us  imagine  a  farmer  in  the  country  to  discharge  a  debt  of  £10  to  his 
neighboring  grocer  by  giving  him  a  biU  for  tiiat  sum,  drawn  on  his  corn- 
factor  in  London,  for  gniin  sold  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  grocer  to  trans- 
mit the  bill,  he  having  pi*eviously  indorsed  it,  to  a  neighboring  sugar-baker 
in  discharge  of  a  like  debt;  and  the  sugar-baker  to  send  it,  when  again 
indorsed,  to  a  West  India  merchant  in  an  outport ;  and  the  West  India  mer- 
chant to  deliver  it  to  his  country  banker,  who  also  indorses  it  and  sends  it 
into  fuither  circulation.  The  bill  in  this  case  will  have  effected  five  pay- 
ments, exactly  as  if  it  were  a  £10  note  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  A 
multitude  of  bills  pass  this  way  between  traders  in  the  country,  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  been  described ;  and  they  evidently  form  in  the  strictest  sense  a 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  kingdom. 

Mill  in  his  "Political  Economy"  quotes  this  illustration  with 
approval.     Is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  correct  ? 

Suppose  that  instead  of  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £10,  a  horse 
worth  <£10  had  been  made  use  of,  and  the  farmer  had  delivered 
the  horse  to  the  grocer  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt,  and  the  gro- 
cer had  tunied  it  over  to  the  sugar-baker,  and  the  sugar-baker  to 
the  West  India  merchant,  etc.  The  horae  would  have  paid  the 
five  debts  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  the  bill  of  exchange 
did,  but  would  such  a  use  of  the  horse  have  made  the  horse^  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  temu,  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
kingdom  ?  I  think  not !  A  bill  of  exchange  is  not  money,  but 
an  order  for  money,  and  would  be  valueless  unless  honored  by 
payment  on  presentation.    From  the  time  the  bill  was  drawn 
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until  finally  paid  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  demand  of 
the  bill  must  be  held  out  of  circulation  for  its  payment.  It  adds 
nothing  to  the  circulation,  and  in  no  sense  does  it  constitute  a 
part  of  the  circulating  medium.  It  may,  possibly,  increase  the 
rapidity  of  circulation,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  do 
even  this.  The  <£10  held  out  of  circulation  for  the  payment  of 
the  bill  would  have  paid  the  debts  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
bill  of  exchange  did,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  they  would  not  have 
made  the  circuit  as  quickly.  If  a  horse  had  been  made  use  of 
in  the  settlement  of  the  debts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thornton,  it 
would  have  been  barter,  pure  and  simple,  and  not  a  money  trans- 
action. 

That  the  contraction  of  the  volume  of  credit  will  not  tend 
to  depress  prices  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  a  contraction  of  the  volume  of  money  would  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  illustration. 

The  most  conservative  estimates  place  the  national,  munici- 
pal, corporate,  and  individual  debts  in  the  United  States  at 
$80,000,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estunates  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  at  $1,600,000,000.  There  is 
not,  in  fact,  one-third  of  the  amoimt  available  for  use ;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  this  illustration  we  will  take  the  Secretary's 
estimate  as  correct.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  volume  of 
credit  should  be  reduced  to  $28,400,000,000,  either  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $1,600,000,000  of  the  debt  or  by  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings or  in  some  other  manner.  If  that  amount  of  the  ci-edits 
were  extinguished  by  payment,  business  would  be  stimulated. 
That  sum  of  money,  or  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  it, 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  creditor  class,  where  it  would 
seek  investment,  and  the  tendency  would  be,  not  to  contract, 
but  to  expand  prices.  If  that  amount  of  the  credits  were 
extinguished  by  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  which  no  money 
passed  in  either  direction,  such  an  extinguishment  could  not 
depress  or  expand  prices ;  it  could  have  no  influence  upon  them. 

Now  suppose  that  $1,600,000,000  of  the  money,  every 
dollar  now  claimed  to  be  in  circulation  in  the  United  States, 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  channels  of  trade,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  see  that  prices  would  fall;  would,  in  fact,  be 
oompletely  annihilated.     There  would  be  no  money  with  which 
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to  make  purchases  or  to  pay  debts,  civilization  would  go  back- 
wards, and  universal  bankruptcy  and  ruin  would  ensue.  Sup- 
pose that  only  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  money  available  for 
use  should  be  withdrawn  from  circulation ;  even  then  business 
would  be  paralyzed,  the  money  remaining  would  be  hoarded  or 
would  be  collected  in  the  g^reat  money  centres,  prices  would 
fall,  and  business  men  all  over  the  country  would  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy.  I  think  that  it  must  be  perfectly  apparent 
that  a  contraction  of  credit  does  not  act  on  the  general  level  of 
prices  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  a  con- 
traction of  the  volume  of  money  does ;  that,  in  fact,  it  does  not 
act  on  the  general  level  of  prices  at  all. 

I,  therefore,  conclude  that  money,  and  money  only,  acts  on 
the  general  level  of  prices,  and  that  credit  does  not  and  cannot 
act  on  prices  except  only  as  it  may  increase  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  of  money ;  and  even  then  it  is  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  money,  and  not  the  credit,  that  stimulates  prices.  Credit 
may  temporarily  stimulate  the  price  of  the  product  of  some 
particular  industry,  but  to  do  this  it  must  attract  money  from 
some  other  industry,  and  the  stimulation  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  a  corresponding  depression  in  prices  in  the  industiy  from 
which  the  money  is  attracted. 

Los  Amoeles,  Col. 


POINTS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  AND  FRENCH  CON- 
STITUTIONS COMPARED. 


BY  NIELS   GRON. 


THERE  are  several  reasons  why,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  two  countries,  a  comparison 
between  certain  points  of  the  constitutions  of  the  French 
and  United  States  republics  should  be  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  Successive  ministerial  crises  in  France  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  republic ;  here,  while  political  conventions  rep- 
resenting millions  of  people  meet  and  produce  radical  plat- 
forms, nobody  is  apprehensive  of  revolution  or  trouble.  The 
constitution  is  a  bulwark  against  sudden  change ;  its  wisdom  is 
believed  to  be  guarded  by  impregnable  security  against  caprice 
or  panic. 

One  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the  other  in  the  New  World, 
the  two  countries  are  the  only  great  republics  ;  both  are  watched 
by  monarchies  with  invidious  eyes,  and,  as  before  suggested,  both 
have  passed  through,  or  are  passing  through,  interesting  not  to 
say  exciting  experiences.  American  admirers  of  the  republi- 
can form  of  government  believe  that  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty would  be  seriously  injured  were  the  French  Republic  to 
cease  to  exist;  they  go  further,  and  say  that  the  death-knell 
of  civil  freedom  would  be  sounded  the  moment  the  American 
republic  became  a  failure.  Something  like  a  crisis  is  seen  in 
the  United  States  to-day,  brought  about  by  a  whole  series  of 
concomitant  causes,  such  as  business  depression,  bank  failuros, 
industrial  disputes  terminating  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  Coxey 
armies,  panicky  people,  and  unsettled  views  regarding  commerce 
and  finance,  this  last  cause  predominating. 

Though  France  has  her  difficulties  about  raising  sufficient 
money  to  carry  on  the  administration,  and  an  income  tax  is  just 
as  unpopular  there  as  it  would  be  here,  nevertheless  the  chief 
cause  of  her  trouble  is  to  be  traced,  not  to  financial,  but  to 
constitutional  sources.  The  country  is  very  rich,  and  its  min- 
isters probably  will  always  find  some  means  of  raising  enough 
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money  to  pay  the  cost  of  administration.  Quite  true,  it  is  a 
sore  point  for  a  proud  country  which  yearns  for  revenge  upon 
Germany  and  longs  for  large  colonial  possessions,  that  its  popu- 
lation does  not  increase,  while  the  populations  of  its  enemy,  Ger- 
many, and  of  its  well-wisher,  the  United  States,  go  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  True,  there  are  economic  writers  who  regard  the 
dearth  and  even  the  decrease  of  population  in  France  as  an 
advantage  to  the  country.  But  these  need  not  be  considered 
in  Uus  inquiry,  for  it  is  quite  obvious  that  any  country  which 
really  aspires  to  be  numbered  with  the  great  powers,  and 
efifectually  wishes  to  own  important  colonial  possessions,  must 
have  a  stalwart  and  increasing  people.  And  it  is  a  real  source 
of  weakness  that  there  should  yet  be  in  France  so  many  Royal- 
ists constantly  on  the  alert  and  hoping  always  for  a  change  in 
the  existing  form  of  government. 

Happily,  on  the  contrary,  no  matter  how  widely  the  Western 
American  may  differ  from  his  friend  in  the  East,  or  how  keenly 
the  ex-Confederate  may  feel  over  the  ^^lost  cause,"  the  warm- 
blooded son  of  Kentucky  will  fight  as  bravely  imder  the  flag 
of  the  republic  as  will  his  frozen-featured  brother  from  Minne- 
sota, and  the  dreamy  individual  who  gazes  poetically  upon  the 
placid  waters  of  Puget  Soimd  will  shout  as  loudly  for  gne 
country,  and  one  allegiance  to  its  glorious  emblem,  as  will  the 
g^ded  youth  whose  republicanism  is  artistically  refreshed  by  a 
constant  vision  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  triumphantly  standing 
in  New  York  harbor. 

Royalism,  conservatism,  concentrationism,  moderate  republic- 
anism, opportimism,  radicalism,  ultra-radicalism,  socialism,  and 
heaven  knows  how  many  other  ^^  isms  "  besides,  exist  in  France 
to-day,  and  make  it  hard  for  any  ministry  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment. Numerous  disintegrating  influences  are  ever  present, 
and  political  convictions  are  seldom  sufficiently  decided  for  any 
ministr}'  to  form  a  stable  majority. 

Though  France  has  had  the  experience  of  two  previous 
experiments  in  republican  forms  of  government  (the  one  set 
up  in  1792,  and  the  second  established  in  1848),  they  were 
such  mere  makeshifts  and  so  very  short-lived  that  they  could 
not  have  taught  the  country  very  much  of  the  real  genius  of 
republican  institutions.     The  centralization    and   tyranny  of 
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centuries  brought  revolt  and  hatred  of  the  past,  but  did  not 
prepare  the  people  for  self-government;  while  here  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  libei-ty,  transplanted  from  the  mother  country  and 
flourishing  in  congenial  conditions  under  colonial  admimstra- 
tion,  foimd  apt  and  natural  expression  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution.  The  event  of  republican 
institutions  twice  tried  in  France  failed  to  show  that  even  the 
leaders  understood  the  principles  of  liberty  as  they  were  imder- 
stood  by  the  fathers  of  the  American  system  of  government, 
and  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  people,  as  the  crjrstalli- 
zation,  so  to  speak,  in  definite  terms,  of  what  they  had  long 
enjoyed.  Shortrsighted  acts  of  tyranny,  exercised  by  George 
III  and  lus  ministers,  were  regarded,  and  justly  so,  as  mere  acci- 
dents of  the  time  and  as  innovations  to  be  resisted  and  overcome. 
The  outcome  was  the  vindication  of  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment founded  by  the  coimtrymen  of  King  Alfred  the  Great, 
their  expansion,  and  the  invaluable  expression  of  those  princi- 
ples in  the  Declaration  and  the  Constitution. 

Some  of  the  bravest  and  best  imder  the  French  monarchy 
helped  to  establish  the  reign  of  popular  liberty  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  accomplished  in  part  as  a  result  of  what  had  been 
seen  and  done  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  on  behalf  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  people ;  but  the  founders  of  the  first  republic  in 
France  had  no  complete  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  fabric 
firm  and  lasting.  It  was  not  easy  for  a  venerable  European 
nation,  intrenched  within  its  own  regal  institutions,  in  shaking 
off  the  past  to  begin  a  future  of  popular  sovereignty.  Much 
was  gained  by  sweeping  away  the  worst  abuses  of  the  past,  but 
reaction  came,  succeeded,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  by  a  second 
attempt  to  establish  a  republic,  again  to  fail,  until  the  collapse 
of  the  power  of  the  adventurer  whose  election  to  the  presi- 
dency was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  republic  of  1848,  led 
to  the  third  experiment,  the  permanent  success  of  which  we  all 
hope  for. 

If — much  virtue  in  an  "if"  —  the  leaders  of  the  first 
French  Republic  had  been  thoroughly  masters  of  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  American  liberty,  it  is  possible 
they  might  have  so  instructed  and  led  a  bright  and  capable 
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people  as  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  the  future.  But  even 
this  modified  statement  is  open  to  question.  While  it  may  be 
regretted  that  the  American  Constitution  was  not  copied  in  the 
establishment  of  the  successive  French  republics,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  matchless  paper  would  have  been  so  far 
appreciated  in  its  recognition  of  the  great  principles  underlying 
it,  as  to  insure  success.  Some  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics have  the  American  Constitution,  more  or  less,  but  are  not 
shining  examples  of  republican  success.  No  one  can  question 
that  monarchies  like  the  United  Kingdom  and  Grermany  enjoy 
a  larger  diffusion  of  civil  liberty  than  they. 

Taking  the  French  system,  however,  as  it  exists  to^iay,  there 
can  be  no  question  that-  it  would  be  vastly  improved  by  copy- 
ing the  American  model.  It  seems  to  have  been  founded  with 
a  view  to  the  possibility  of  i-estoring  the  monarchy,  and,  this 
being  so,  the  men  who  created  it  had  no  object  in  studying  the 
American  Constitution  with  a  view  to  preventing  those  minis- 
terial crises  which  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  third  repub- 
lic. It  will  not  do  to  attribute  these  crises  to  the  unstable 
character  of  the  fieiy  Frenchman,  nor  can  the  difficulty  be  dis- 
posed of  by  saying  that  a  French  minister  will  create  a  crisis 
for  the  sake  of  a  pleasing  bon  mot  or  a  sprightly  paradox.  A 
crisis  supposes  something  outside  of,  or  above,  or  beyond  the 
ordinary,  but  French  ministerial  crises  have  become  so  common 
that  they  are  the  laughingstock  of  the  nations,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  the  normal  condition  of  the  legislative  assemblies 
of  Fittnce.  So  long  as  such  critical  situations  can  be  thus 
easily  brought  about  there  cannot  be  that  continuity  of  policy 
which  is  essential  for  carrying  out  great  projects.  The  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  is  a  constitutional  one,  —  a  statement,  I  think, 
easily  proved  true. 

Article  Six  of  the  constitution  of  1875  reveak  the  real  cause 
of  ministerial  crises  in  France :  "  The  ministers  are  in  a  body 
responsible  to  the  Chambers  for  the  general  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  individually  for  their  personal  act»."  This  article 
obviously  leaves  the  respective  powers  of  both  houses  very 
undefined.  Which  chamber  is  the  superior  ?  To  which  of  them 
are  the  ministers  in  fact  responsible  ?  The  ministers  may  have 
a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  may  be  in  a  minor- 
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ity  in  the  Senate.  Then  there  is  a  crisis.  The  Senate  blocks 
the  way  and  will  not  allow  the  government  to  go  on,  for  it 
claims  that  it  is  the  superior  body.  This  absence  of  the  proper 
demarcation  of  the  powers  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  of  the  ministers  necessarily  leads  to  conflict; 
conflict  is  but  a  step  from  instability,  and  instability  is  a  crisis 
which  threatens  I'evolution. 

The  remedy  for  these  oft-recurring  ministerial  crises  in 
France  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  Constitution.  The 
French  Constitution  should  be  revised  and  changed  at  the 
part  quoted  and  all  parts  relating  to  it,  so  as  to  provide 
against  ministerial  crises ;  and  the  instrument  presenting  a 
sure  guide  in  the  performance  of  this  necessary  work  is  the 
American  Constitution.  It  has  been  in  operation  over  a  hun- 
dred yeais  and  has  been  found  to  be  an  admirable  working 
document,  affording  ministerial  stability  to  its  cabinets  for  over 
a  century.  Such  a  document  is  surely  worthy  of  the  closest 
study  by  the  public  men  of  the  sister  republic.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  in  so  long  a  time  some  amendments  should  have 
become  necessary ;  but  for  a  long  period  it  has  undergone  no 
change,  save  such  as  noted,  and  formulating  the  results  of  the 
civil  war.  Now  and  then  are  heard  murmurings  which  claim 
the  necessity  of  a  sixteenth  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the 
name  of  God  should  be  put  in  the  Constitution.  The  obvious 
answer  to  this  is,  that  in  the  official  life  of  the  United  States 
there  is  a  more  real  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Being  than 
there  is  in  the  official  life  of  any  other  country,  and  it  is  better 
to  have  the  name  of  God  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple than  upon  even  the  best  official  document  ever  drawn  up. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  no  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bring  about  a  ministerial  crisis  in  the  United  States 
by  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  Executive.  Only  once, 
however,  when  Andrew  Johnson  was  President,  has  the  action 
of  the  Executive  been  seriously  hampered.  Professor  Bryce's 
remark  may  be  applied  to  all  other  attempts.  He  writes : 
"  Congress  has  constantly  tried  to  encroach,  both  on  the  Execu- 
tive and  on  the  States,  —  sometimes  like  a  wild  bull  driven  into 
a  corral,  dashing  itself  against  the  imprisoning  walls  of  the  Con- 
stitution."    There  is  the  secret.    The  "  imprisoning  walls  "  of 
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the  American  Constitution  keep  contending  powers  in  their 
proper  places.  The  Constitution  is  so  well  drawn  up  that  a 
deadlock  is  an  impossibility,  the  equilibrium  of  concomitant 
powers  is  easily  maintained,  and  the  sovereign  will  of  the  peo- 
ple has  a  fair  oppoitunity  of  finding  a  natural  exponent. 

In  the  United  States  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  coordinate  bodies  ;  in  the  French  Republic  each  claims 
superiority  over  the  other.  In  the  United  States  bills  are  never 
introduced  by  the  Cabinet,  all  bills  must  originate  either  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  such  ia  not  the  case 
in  the  French  Republic.  In  the  United  States  the  chief  duty  of 
the  President  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed; 
the  Cabinet  administei's ;  its  members  are  rather  the  aids  or 
secretaries  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  than  otherwise. 
They  are  his  advisers  and  helpers.  During  the  four  years  for 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  elected,  the  limita- 
tions of  his  authority  are  so  remote  and  theoretical  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  always  serves  out 
his  full  term  of  office.  On  the  contrary,  Presidential  resigna- 
tions are  not  unknown  in  the  French  Republic.  France  elects 
her  President  for  ^even  years,  yet  Thiers,  MacMahon,  Gr^vy, 
Camot,  CasimiivP^rier,  and  Faure  make  a  list  longer  than  that 
of  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  lived  in  the  White  House 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  United  States, 
the  Cabinet  lasts  as  long  as  the  President's  term  of  office ;  in 
the  French  Republic,  the  Cabinet  sometimes  goes  to  pieces  in 
four  months.  Briefly,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  United  States 
there  can  be  no  ministerial  crises,  since  the  President's  chief 
duty  under  the  Constitution  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed,  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  do  not  intro- 
duce bills,  even  for  finance  or  supplies,  but  act  as  his  aids.  As 
previously  intimated,  the  difficulty  with  the  French  legislative 
bodies  is  that  royalistic  precedents  and  rules  run  side  by  side 
with  republican  principles,  and. the  result  is  a  mongrel  institu- 
tion divided,  too  often,  against  itself.  When  matters  shall  be 
so  arranged  that  the  French  President  will  have  to  fill  out  his 
full  term  of  office,  and  French  ministers  will  not  be  permitted 
to  originate  legislation,  and  cabinets  shall  be  selected  to  serve  as 
long  as  the  Presidential  term,  then  the  French  Republic  will 
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enjoy  the  same   ministerial  stability  as  that  of  the   United 
States. 

It  were  hard  to  say  that  the  French  method  of  electing  a 
president  is  any  better  or  any  worse  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  of  the  French  Republic  is  elected  by  the 
majority  of  the  votes  of  both  Chambers.  This  plan  does  not 
seem  to  remove  him  further  from  the  people  than  does  the  sys- 
tem of  electing  a  president  by  electors,  as  in  the  United  States. 
As  human  ingenuity  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  creating  the  ideal 
republic,  wherein,  according  to  Ouida,  there  would  be  no 
president,  some  system  of  election  must  be  followed.  The 
question  is  not  a  burning  one.  There  is  notable,  however,  a 
growing  tendency  in  France  in  favor  of  electing  the  president 
directly  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  The  seven-years'  period 
for  which  the  French  pi*esident  is  elected  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  an  excellent  provision ;  but  it  loses  half  its  excellence  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  pi*esident  has  the  power  to  initiate 
laws,  this  and  other  things  concurring  to  make  his  resignation 
a  possibility,  and  not  a  remote  one. 

That  the  office  of  vice-president  does  not  exist  in  France 
seems  to  be  of  no  great  consequence.  In  the  history  of  the 
American  Republic  there  have  been  five  vice-presidents  who 
have  been  called  upon  to  step  into  the  Presidential  chair  by 
the  deaths  of  presidents.  According  to  the  French  Constitu- 
tion, in  case  of  a  Presidential  vacancy,  whether  from  death 
or  any  other  cause,  the  two  Chambers  proceed  immediately  to 
the  election  of  a  president.  In  the  interval  the  ministers  are 
invested  with  executive  power. 

What  I  have  written  regarding  the  growing  tendency  to 
think  it  would  be  better  to  elect  the  president  directly  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  applies  with  a  little  more  force  to  the  elec- 
tion of  senators.  In  France  the  municipalities  elect  the  sena- 
tors, as  do  State  legislatures  in  this  country.  It  is  held  by 
some  who  have  discussed  the  question  that  it  is  much  more  in 
Conformity  with  the  genius  of  republican  institutions  that  the 
people  express  their  will  directly  by  ballot  rather  than  through 
the  votes  of  municipal  councils,  as  in  France,  or  of  leg^latures, 
as  in  the  United  States.  I  cannot  see  that  the  difference  of 
terms,  that  of  French  senators  being  nine  years,  and  of  Ameri- 
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can  six,  is  of  practical  consequence.  While  both  republics  are 
at  one  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  second  chamber,  providing  thus 
a  check  to  hasty  and  unconsidered  legislation,  many  thinkers 
in  both  countries  agree  that  some  change  is  necessary  to  make  it 
possible  for  others  than  millionaires  to  be  elected  senators. 

If  I  were  a  Frenchman  and  had  the  power,  I  should  get 
every  newspaper  throughout  the  land,  and  every  public  man 
and  influential  citizen,  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

Ck)ngre8S  shaU  make  no  laws  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. 

In  France,  there  are  constantly  continuous  and  unseemly 
clashes  between  church  and  state.  No  matter  what  complica- 
tions may  exist  as  results  of  the  past,  surely  it  would  be  better 
for  all  concerned  to  leave  the  churches  to  be  sustained  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  In  the  United  States 
churches  seem  to  live  and  thrive  under  this  system  of  non- 
interference by  the  state  in  religious  matters,  and  voluntary 
support.  The  more  than  eighty  tboui^lind  clergymen  are  pro- 
vided for.  In  the  French  Republic  one  reads  everywhere,  on 
the  walls  of  churches  and  of  schools,  the  words  ^^LiberU^  fror 
temitS^  SgalitS"  while  there  seems  to  be  a  serious  disagreement 
between  Clericals,  on  the  one  side,  and  Radicals,  on  the  other, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words.  To  effectually  put  an  end 
to  this  strife,  the  adoption  of  the  clause  I  have  quoted  would 
be  sufficient. 

In  writing  thus  freely  of  the  French  Republic  I  am  free,  I 
trust,  from  the  spirit  of  the  carping  critic  delighting  m  com- 
parisons to  the  advantage  of  his  own  country.  I  appreciate 
the  splendid  literature,  the  brilliant  art,  tlie  advanced  civiliza- 
tion of  the  France  of  to^lay.  I  recognize  with  gratitude  the 
debt  which  the  United  States  owes  the  gallant  Gallic  people 
for  sympathy  and  material  aid  in  her  struggle  for  independence. 
It  is  now  only  necessary  to  be  in  France  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
to  realize  the  reality  and  depth  of  the  friendship  which  exists 
between  the  sister  republics.  But  I  do  think  that  until  France 
shall  copy  more  closely  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  stability  of  the  third  republic  cannot  be  regarded  as  assured. 
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A  SYMPOSIUM. 


I.      BY  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BBYAN. 


WE  hear  much  about  a  "  stable  curi*ency  "  and  an  "  hon- 
est dollar."  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  those  who 
advocate  a  single  gold  standard  have  for  the  most 
part  avoided  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  an  appreciating  stand- 
ard. They  take  it  for  granted  that  a  gold  standard  is  not 
only  an  honest  standard,  but  the  only  stable  standard.  I 
denounce  that  child  of  ignorance  and  avarice,  the  gold  dollar 
under  a  universal  gold  standard,  as  the  most  dishonest  dollar 
which  we  could  employ. 

I  stand  upon  the  authority  of  every  intelligent  writer  upon 
political  economy  when  I  assert  that  there  is  not  and  never  has 
been  an  honest  dollar.  An  honest  dollar  is  a  dollar  absolutely 
stable  in  relation  to  all  other  things.  Laughlin,  in  his  work  on 
"  Bimetallism,"  says : 

Monometallists  do  not — as  it  is  often  said  —  believe  that  gold  remains 
absolntely  stable  in  value.    They  hold  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a' 
^^standaitl  of  value  ^*  for  future  payments  in  either  gold  or  silver  which 
remains  absolutely  invariable. 

He  even  suggests  a  multiple  standard  for  long-time  contracts. 
I  quote  his  words : 

As  regards  national  debts,  it  is  distinctly  averred  that  neither  gold  nor 
silver  forms  a  Just  measure  of  deferred  payments,  and  that  if  Justice  in  long 
contracts  is  sought  for,  we  should  not  seek  it  by  the  doubtful  and  untried 
expedient  of  international  bimetallism,  but  by  the  clear  and  certain  method 
of  a  multiple  standard,  a  unit  based  upon  the  selling  prices  of  a  number  of 
articles  of  general  consumption.  A  long  time  contract  would  thereby  be 
paid  at  its  maturity  by  the  same  purchasing  power  as  was  given  in  the 
beginning. 

Jevons,  one  of  the  most  generally  accepted  of  the  wiiters  in 
favor  of  a  gold  standard,  admits  the  instability  of  a  single  stand- 
ard, and  in  language  very  similar  to  that  above  quoted  sug- 
gests the  multiple  standaixl  as  the  most  equitable,  if  practicable. 
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Chevalier,  who  wrote  a  book  in  1858  to  show  the  injustice  of 
allowing  a  debtor  to  pay  his  debts  in  a  cheap  gold  dollar,  recog- 
nized the  same  fact,  and  said : 

If  the  value  of  the  metal  decUned,  the  creditor  would  suffer  a  loss  ni>oii 
the  quantity  he  had  received ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  rose,  the  debtor  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  he  calculated  upon. 

I  am  on  sound  and  scientific  ground,  therefore,  when  I 
say  that  a  dollar  approaches  honesty  as  its  purchasing  power 
approaches  stability.  If  I  borrow  a  thousand  dollars  to-day 
and  next  year  pay  the  debt  with  a  thousand  dollars  which  will 
secure  exactly  as  much  of  all  things  desirable  as  the  one  thou- 
sand which  I  borrowed,  I  have  paid  in  honest  dollars.  If  the 
money  has  increased  or  decreased  in  purchasing  power,  I  have 
satisfied  my  debt  with  dishonest  dollars.  While  the  govern- 
ment can  say  that  a  given  weight  of  gold  or  silver  shall  consti- 
tute a  dollar,  and  invest  that  dollar  with  legal-tender  qualities, 
it  cannot  fix  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  That  must 
depend  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  suggest  that  this  government  never  tried  to  fix  the  exchange- 
able value  of  a  dollar  until  it  began  to  limit  the  number  of 
dollars  coined. 

II.      BY   M.   W.   HOWABD. 


The  term,  ^*  a  standard  of  value,"  so  often  used,  is  erroneous 
and  misleading.  There  can  be  no  fixed  standard  of  value,  and 
the  student  who  wishes  to  delve  into  our  financial  problems 
should  clear  his  mind  of  such  a  fallacy  at  the  very  threshold  of 
his  investigations. 

Money  is  a  commodity;  it  is  regulated  by  the  same  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  which  regulate  the  price  of  com,  cotton, 
wheat,  land,  labor,  etc.  If  the  wheat  crop  is  short,  wheat  will 
be  dear;  if  abimdant,  it  will  be  cheap.  So  with  money.  If 
the  money  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness and  conmierce,  —  if  the  money  crop  is  short,  in  other 
words,  —  the  money  will  be  dear ;  it  will  command  too  high  a 
price,  its  purchasing  power  will  be  too  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  money  supply  is  abundant,  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  demands  upon  it,  — in  other  words,  if  there  is 
a  bountiful  money  crop,  —  it  will  be  cheaper ;  it  will  not  have 
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such  a  large  purchasing  power;  it  will  be  worth  less  when 
measured  by  our  labor,  our  lands,  and  the  products  of  our 
labor. 

I  oppose  the  single  gold  standard  because  it  makes  the  money 
crop  short,  gives  us  a  small  circulating  medium,  and  hence 
enhances  the  value  or  price  of  money. 

We  have  a  certain  demand  for  breadstuff,  which  is  constantly 
increasing  as  our  population  multiplies ;  suppose  that  we  cease 
producing  com,  and  find  no  substitute  for  it,  would  not  the 
price  of  wheat  be  greatly  enhanced,  providing  there  is  no 
increased  wheat  production?  So  with  the  money  supply. 
There  is  a  certain  demand  for  money,  ever  increasing  as  popu- 
lation growSr  How  shall  we  meet  it?  By  producing  more 
money,  or  by  destroying  one-half  of  that  which  we  now,  have, 
by  eliminating  one-half  of  the  base  of  future  supplies  of  money? 

The  latter  is  now  the  policy  of  this  government,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  price  of  gold  has  been  greatly  enhanced,  and 
its  purchasing  power  has  inci-eased  each  year,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

The  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  call  this  ^^  honest  money." 
Their  idea  of  honest  money  is  money  that  ever  increases  in  pur- 
chasing power  because  of  its  ever-increasing  scarcity. 

My  definition  of  honest  money  is :  "  A  suflBciently  large  ciiv 
culating  medium,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  money  so  that  we  shall  obtain  fair  prices  for 
all  labor  and  products."  Then  as  population  increases  and  as 
the  demand  for  money  becomes  greater,  let  the  government 
meet  that  demand  from  time  to  time  by  enhancing  the  money 
supply.  

III.      BY  WHABTON   BABKEB. 


The  true  test  of  an  honest  dollar  is  its  purchasing  power,  and 
that  dollar,  and  only  that  dollar,  is  honest  that  does  exact  jus- 
tice between  creditor  and  debtor.  The  gold  monometalhsts 
harp  on  the  injustice  of  a  depreciating  dollar,  but  they  ignore 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  an  appreciating  dollar.  They  tell  us 
th^t  a  depreciating  dollar  defrauds  the  creditor,  but  just  as  a 
depreciating  dollar  defrauds  the  creditor,  an  appreciating  dollar 
defrauds  the  debtor,  and  it  is  not  one  whit  worse  to  defraud  the 
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creditor  by  obUging  him  to  accept  a  depreciated  dollar  from  his 
debtor  than  to  defraud  the  debtor  by  obliging  him  to  pay  in  a 
dollar  made  artificially  scarce  and  dear. 

An  appreciating  dollar  works  injustice  to  the  debtor  just  as  a 
depreciating  dollar  works  injustice  to  the  creditor,  but  an  appre- 
ciating dollar  is  many  fold  more  injurious  to  trade  and  industry, 
for  while  the  depreciating  dollar  taxes  the  creditor  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  debtor,  the  appreciating  dollar  takes  from  the  debtor, 
from  producers  in  general  and  the  industrious  classes,  and  gives 
to  the  creditor  classes,  the  drones  of  society,  a  larger  and  larger 
share  of  the  products  of  labor,  which  of  necessity  discourages 
industry.  Under  a  depreciating  standard  the  recompense  of  the 
producer  becomes  greater  and  greater,  the  creditor  classes  receive 
a  smaller  and  smaller  portion  of  the  products  of  labor,  the  profits 
of  industry  increase,  and  consequently  production  is  encouraged 
and  trade  and  industry  are  stimulated.  But  under  an  appreci- 
ating standard  the  recompense  of  labor  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  the  share  of  the  products  of  labor  absorbed  by  the 
creditor  larger,  which  tends  to  discourage  industry  and  stifle 
enterprise.  

IV.      BY  ABTHXJR   I.   FONDA. 


The  value  of  any  commodity  is  measured  by  what  it  will 
exchange  for.  It  is  in  fact  its  purchasing  power,  or  power  in 
exchange.  This  in  substance  is  the  concrete  definition  of  value 
given  by  all  economists,  and  they  all  unite  in  stating  that  value 
is  determined  by  the  supply  of  a  commodity  relative  to  the 
demand  for  it;  all  other  factors  affecting  value  being  secondary 
and  acting  through  their  effect  on  either  supply  or  demand. 

Since  both  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  every  freely  pro- 
duced commodity  is  variable,  and  since  a  true  standard  of  value, 
like  a  true  standard  of  weight  or  length,  must  be  invariable  as 
regards  that  which  it  measures,  it  necessarily  follows  that  no 
single  freely  produced  commodity  can  be  a  true  standard  of 
value.  But  while  it  is  true  that  every  single  commodity  must 
vary  in  value,  it  is  also  true  that  all  commodities  taken  together 
cannot  do  so.  This  principle  is  also  accepted  as  correct  by  all 
ecocomists. 

It  is  evident  then  that  a  true  standard  of  value  can  only 
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be  found  in  a  composite  unit  containing  a  definite  quantity  of 
every  commodity,  or  practically  speaking,  a  definite  quantity 
of  each  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  commodities. 
This  is  what  is  known  as  the  "  multiple  standard,"  or  the  "  com- 
modity standard,"  and  has  long  been  in  use  by  economists  in 
the  form  of  tables  of  index  num];)ers  to  jshow  fluctuations  in 
general  prices,  or  what  ia  the  same  thing,  changes  in  money 
values. 

The  only  function  of  money  is  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
goods.  In  doing  this  it  acts  directly  as  a  circulating  medium, 
and*  the  demand  for  it  for  this  purpose,  relative  to  the  supply, 
determines  its  value ;  for  money,  whether  of  coin  or  paper  or 
both  combined  in  one  circulation  to  meet  one  need,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law  of  supply  and  demand  which  governs  all 
commodities,  and  which  indeed  is  as  universal  in  the  economic 
world  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  in  the  physical  world. 

Incidentally  the  value  of  money  fills  the  important  function 
of  serving  as  a  measure  of  the  values  of  goods  transferred  with- 
out the  direct  use  of  money,  both  immediate  and  deferred.  This, 
however,  has  no  effect  on  the  demand  for  money  or  on  its  value. 

The  people  are  accustomed  to  regard  monej'-  as  of  constant 
value,  and  an  honest  money  must  necessarily  conform  to  this 
belief.  If  money  varies  in  value,  the  people  are  deluded,  and 
many  are  wronged  if  they  are  unaware  of  the  fluctuation.  If 
they  become  aware  of  it, — as  they  generally  do  by  a  bitter  expe- 
rience,—  they  are  confronted  with  an  uncertainty  that  is  most 
detrimental  to  any  business  or  entei'prise.  Imagine  what  our 
business  would  be  with  our  measures  of  weight,  length,  and 
capacity  all  variable  I  Yet  such  a  condition  would  be  less  dis- 
astrous than  a  fluctuating  money  value  when  it  became  fully 
known  that  it  was  so. 

The  demand  for  money  varies  from  many  causes,  chief  among 
which  are  changes  in  the  quantity  of  goods  exchanged,  the 
extent  to  which  other  credit  instruments  take  the  place  of 
money  in  such  exchanges,  and  the  activity  of  money,  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  hoarded,  all  of  which  are  entirely  beyond 
control.  The  supply  of  money,  however,  can  be  controlled, 
and  to  maintain  money  at  a  constant  value  the  supply  must  be 
constantly  adjusted  to  the  ever-varying  demand,  so  that  its  gen- 
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eial  purchasing  power  may  remain  the  same.  The  test  of  a 
constant  money  must  be  a  constant  general  level  of  prices ;  and 
this  must  be  judged  by  the  prices  in  the  open  market  of  those 
principal  conmiodities  which  would  be  selected  to  constitute 
the  standard  of  value,  the  quantity  of  each  being  proportioned 
to  its  importance  in  trade. 

The  only  fimction  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  monetary  system  is 
to  limit  the  volume  of  the  money ^  either  by  their  scarcity  when 
freely  coined,  or  by  the  laws  limiting  their  coinage.  And  as 
this  limitation  of  the  supply  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the 
demand  for  money,  the  value  of  the  money  necessarily  fluctu- 
ates. Our  industrial  system  is  constantly  gi*owing  more  sensi- 
tive to  even  slight  changes  in  money  value,  owing  to  the  greater 
diversification  of  industries  and  the  greater  division  of  labor, 
and  the  need  for  preventing  such  changes  ]&  constantly  grow- 
ing more  unperative. 

When  the  people  arrive  at  a  clearer  perception  of  these  facts 
and  piinciples  they  will  undeistand  that  the  chance  production 
of  gold  and  silver  is  too  clumsy  a  contrivance  to  properly  con- 
trol so  delicate  a  matter  as  the  value  of  money  under  modem 
industrial  conditions,  and  I  believe  they  will  substitute  for  the 
present  system  a  circulating  medium  of  paper  money,  properly 
guai'anteed,  and  susceptible  of  prompt  and  certain  increase  or 
decrease  of  volume  to  meet  every  possible  variation  in  demand, 
and  rigidly  controlled  to  conform  in  value  to  a  true  standard  of 
value,  a  standard  composed  not  alone  of  gold  or  silver  or  both 
combined,  but  of  all  the  leading  conunodities. 

In  short,  they  will  separate  the  standard  of  value  from  the 
medium  of  exchange,  demonetizing  both  gold  and  silver  as  to 
the  latter  function,  but  using  both  and  many  other  things  in 
conjunction  therewith  for  the  former  fimction. 


V.      BY  A.  J.  WABNEB. 


From  whatever  side  the  question  \&  approached,  in  the  last 
analysis  the  value  of  money  of  any  kind  is  foimd  to  depend 
upon  its  quantity,  and  not  upon  color,  or  ductility,  or  malleability, 
or  any  other  particular  quality  of  the  thing  upon  which  the 
money  function  is  impressed.     There  can  be  therefore,  in  fact. 
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no  other  standaM  of  value,  or  money  standard,  except  the 
quantity  of  whatever  is  used  as  money.  When  gold  and  silver 
are  used,  the  value  of  each  unit  of  money  depends  upon  the 
number  of  such  units,  and  these  in  turn  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  from  which  the  money  is  made.  Any  cause, 
therefore,  which  restricts,  limits,  or  contracts  the  quantity  of 
any  kind  of  money,  increases  the  value  of  each  unit.  On  the 
contrary,  causes  that  operate  to  increase  the  supply  of  money 
have  the  opposite  effect. 

Hence,  only  that  currency  can  properly  be  called  "sound"  cur- 
rency which  is  made  to  maintain  stable  relations  to  things  to 
be  bought  and  sold.  In  other  words,  general  prices  are  deter- 
mined by  the  proportion  between  money  on  the  one  side,  and 
things  offered  against  money  on  the  other  side.  Such  money 
only  is  "  honest "  money. 

The  whole  question,  therefore,  of  money  standard  is  a  ques- 
tion of  money  supply ;  for,  as  the  price  of  single  things,  money 
being  constant,  depends  upon  supply  on  the  one  hand,  as  against 
demand  for  it  on  the  other,  so,  in  general,  prices  depend  on 
money  supply  on  the  one  hand,  and  things  to  be  bought  and 
sold  on  the  other.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  f imdamental  law 
of  money. 
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BY  TOKICHI  MA8AO,  M.  L.,  D.  C.  L. 


EVER  since  the  establishment  of  th^  present  imperial  goy- 
emment  in  1868,  the  one  unceasing  aim  of  Japan's  foi^ 
eign  policy  has  been  the  abolition  of  the  extra-territoriality 
regime,  under  which  certain  quasi-judicial  fimctions  are  exer- 
cised on  the  Japanese  soil  by  the  ambassadors  and  consuls  of 
the  Occidental  nations.  This  anxiety  on  Japan's  part  to  rid 
herself  of  this  shameful  regime  imposed  upon  her  agaiast  her 
will,  will  not  appear  surprising  when  the  fact  is  learnt  that  one 
Occidental  nation  went  so  far  as  to  call  her  consul  at  Yoko- 
hama, "  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  the  Most  Honourable  Court 
for  Japan  "  —  a  name  almost  enough  to  imply  that  Japan  was 
a  British  province.  Extra-territoriality  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  laws  and  procedure  of  the  non-Christian  nations 
are  so  unlike  to  and  different  from  those  of  the  Christian  nations 
that  without  the  protection  of  this  system  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  subjects  of  the  latter  sojoumiug  in  the  territory  of 
the  former  would  be  placed  in  constant  jeopardy.  Accoi-dingly 
in  the  early  seventies  Japan  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  possible  way  of  emancipating  herself  from  the  disgraceful 
yoke  of  extra-territoriality  was  to  adopt  one  of  the  sjnstems  of 
law  obtaining  in  the  Christian  world  and  compile  a  code  of 
law  based  upon  that  system,  and  applicable  alike  to  the  Japa- 
nese  and  to  the  foreigners  residing  in  Japan. 

There  were  thi-ee  such  sjnstems  —  the  Anglo-American,  the 
French,  and  the  Germanic  Roman  —  each  offering  itself  for 
adoption.  Mr.  Ye  to  Shimpei,^  who  became  the  Minister  of 
Justice  in  1872,  seems  to  have  had  a  personal  preference  for 

1  Tbose  who  have  followed  the  course  of  events  in  Japan  since  the  l>eginning  of  the 
new  era  will  remember  that  upon  the  return  of  Prince  Iwakura,  in  1878,  from  his  around- 
the- world  embassy,  Mr.  Yeto  had  to  withdraw  from  the  cabinet,  owing  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  him  and  the  Prince  with  regard  to  the  Corean  problem  then  pending. 
Returning  to  his  native  province,  Saga,  he  tried  to  raise  troops  against  the  government 
(to  carry  out,  of  course,  his  own  convictions  in  regard  to  the  Corean  problem),  resulting 
in  the  famous  **  Saga  rebellion  "  of  1878.  Defeated  by  the  government  troops,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  interior  of  the  country  in  disguise,  was  arrested,  found  guilty  of  treason, 
and  executed  according  to  law.  It  is  a  familiar  saying  In  Japan  that  Mr.  Teto  died  a 
criminal  at  the  hand  of  his  own  Penal  Code. 
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the  French  system.  He  called  to  his  assistance  some  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  of  France  and  entered  upon  the  work  of 
drafting  a  code.  At  the  same  time  he  established  in  Tokio  a 
law  school  known  as  the  ^^  Department  of  Justice  Annex  Liaw 
School,"  in  which  French  law  was  taught  by  those  same  jurists 
whom  he  had  called  from  France.  About  this  time  there  was 
also  established  in  the  University  of  Tokio  a  law  school  in 
which  instruction  was  given  chiefly  in  English  law.  It  was 
while  teaching  in  this  university  law  school  that  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Terry  (a  New  York  lawyer  and  an  alumnus  of  Yale  Col- 
lege) wrote  his  memorable  book  on  English  law,  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  use  of  Japanese  law  students.  From  henceforth 
^^  Terry's  Leading  Principles  of  Anglo-American  Law  "  became 
as  &miliar  to  them  as  are  ^^  Blackstone's  Commentaries  "  to  the 
law  students  of  this  country. 

Thus,  side  by  side  there  existed  in  Tokio  two  law  schools 
in  which  two  distinct  systems  of  law  were  taught — the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French.  The  primary  object  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  establishing  the  French  law  school  being  to 
make  it  a  training  school  of  judicial  officers,  the  students  of 
that  school  were,  upon  graduation,  to  render,  for  a  limited  num-r 
ber  of  years,  an  obligatory  service  to  the  government  in  the 
various  capacities  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  prosecuting  attor- 
neys. On  the  other  hsuid,  the  University  of  Tokio  being  a 
strictly  independent  institution  in  which  learning  is  pursued 
for  the  sake  of  learning,  the  graduates  of  the  university  or 
English  law  school  were  at  entire  liberty  in  their  choice  of 
professions.  Naturally  enough  the  majority  of  these  did  not 
wish  to  enter  the  same  service  which  the  graduates  of  the  other 
school  were  obliged  to  enter  as  a  matter  of  fulfilment  of  con- 
tract. Thus  it  happened  that  the  bench  was  recruited  from 
the  French  law  school,  while  the  bar  was  recruited  from  the 
English  law  school.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  about 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  there  was  also  established  a 
German  law  school  in  the  University  of  Tokio.  Those  who 
know  something  about  the  rivalry  that  existed  in  ancient  times 
between  the  Sabinians  and  the  Proculians,  or  even  about  the. 
rivalry  which  exists  to-day  between  the  Yale  method  and  the 
Harvard  method,  between  the  Waylandians  and  the  Langdel- 
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lians,  can  readily  imagine  what  intellectual  competition  was  cai> 
lied  on  between  these  three  Japanese  law  schools  representing 
three  distinct  systems  of  law. 

After  twenty  years  of  assiduous  labor  the  Code  Commission 
submitted  a  draft  of  a  Civil  Code  to  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  1890,  accompanied  by  the  recommendation  from  the 
Bureau  of  Legislation  that  the  draft  might  receive  the  parlisr 
mentaiy  sanction  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
it  to  be  put  in  effect  by  the  year  1893.  As  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  personnel  of  the  Commission,  consisting,  in 
its  conception,  of  Mr.  Yeto  Shimpei  and  the  eminent  French 
jurist  Prof.  Boissonade,  etc.,  the  draft  was  a  genuine  French 
code,  being  almost  a  literal  translation  of  the  Code  Napoleon 
in  all  its  parts  excepting  the  part  dealing  with  the  Liaw  of  Per- 
sons. The  question  may  well  be  asked  why  it  took  the  Com- 
mission twenty  long  years  to  produce  this  imitation  draft  code 
when  we  know  that  the  draft  of  the  Code  Napoleon  itself  was 
completed  within  the  short  period  of  four  months.  The  answer 
seems  to  be  that  the  Commission  spent  almost  this  entire  time  in 
their  efforts  to  reconcile  the  piinciples  of  the  French  Liaw  of  Per- 
sons with  the  Japanese  laws  and  customs  bearing  on  that  subject. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  many  other  draft  codes  this  draft 
Civil  Code  of  Japan  was  destined  to  go  into  oblivion.  As  soon 
as  it  was  submitted  to  the  Parliament  there  ensued  a  most  des- 
perate fi^ht  ai?ainst  its  adoption.    As  figuring  most  prominently 

names  of  Mr.  Kazuo  Hatoyama,  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Parliament,  and 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Torn  Hoshi,  the  present  Japanese  minister 
at  Washington.^  Inspired  by  these  and  other  eminent  jurists 
of  the  English  school  the  entire  bar  was  set  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  draft  code.  This  was  not  a  case  of  a  bar  accus- 
tomed to  one  set  of  rules  and  formulas  opposing  the  adoption 

1 1  make  mention  of  these  two  gentlemen  m  representattyeof  two  daaeee  of  a  fairly 
large  number  of  Japanese  lawyers,  tIz.,  those  who  have  been  educated  In  the  United 
States,  and  those  who  have  received  their  education  in  England.  "Mr,  Etetoyama  is  a 
D.  C.  L.  of  Tale.  For  nearly  ten  years  (188(^1889)  he  was  a  professor  of  law  in  the  Uni. 
Tersity  of  ToUo  Law  School,  and  daring  most  of  this  time  he  was  also  Dean  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Hoshi  is  a  barrister-at-law  of  one  of  the  English  Inns  of  Conrt.  IVnr  many  years  he 
was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Japanese  bar.  Like  many  distinguished  members  of 
the  English  bar,  he  is  more  of  a  lawyer  than  of  a  Jurist 
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of  a  D6W  code  for  fear  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  learn  a 
new  set  of  rules  and  formulas.  On  the  contrary,  the  bar  was 
composed  of  men  who  had  studied  law  as  a  science,  and  science 
for  the  sake  of  science.  The  spirit  of  their  opposition  was  very 
plainly  shown  by  the  objections  they  raised  against  the  code. 
They  said : — "  The  draft  Code  was  a  blind  imitation  of  a  foreign 
Code  which  itself  was  far  from  being  free  from  defectB.  It 
abounded  in  definitions,  illustrations,  and  examples,  and  pre- 
sented an  appearance  more  becoming  to  a  text-book  of  law  than 
the  Civil  Code  of  a  great  nation.  It  went  into  too  minute 
details  and  left  too  little  room  for  voluntary  development  of 
jurisprudence.  It  incorporated,  like  the  French  Code,  the  law 
of  evidence  into  the  body  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  was  totally 
at  variance  with  the  modem  theory  of  evidence,  being  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  distinguish  adjective  from 
substantive  law.  It  made  too  many  innovations  upon  the  Law 
of  Persons  hitherto  obtaining  in  Japan.  It  changed  the  Family 
Law  of  the  Japanese  from  the  foundation,  which  was  a  gross  dis- 
regard of  the  historical  principle  of  jurisprudence,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Such  were  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  draft  code,  reminding  one  of  the  fight  in  Europe 
between  the  historical  school  and  the  analytical  school,  between 
the  jurists  of  France  and  those  of  Germany;  of  the  fight  in  Ger- 
many between  the  Code  party  and  the  anti-Code  party,  between 
Savigny  and  Thibaut.  Who  can  say,  then,  that  the  Japanese 
are  childish  imitators  of  anything  that  looks  well  ?  The  fact  is 
that  this  sort  of  conflict  between  the  more  conservative  and  tlie 
more  radical,  the  more  scrupulous  and  the  more  unscrupulous,  the 
more  positive  and  the  more  speculative,  is  going  on  all  the  time. 
At  last  in  1892  the  Parliament  passed  an  act  deferring  the 
taking  effect  of  the  code  till  1897  and  ordering  in  the  mean- 
time a  careful  revisal  of  the  dittft.  A  new  Commission  was 
appointed  which  consisted  of  three  most  eminent  professors  of 
law  in  Japan,  each  representing  one  of  the  three  systems  of  law 
recognized  there.^  These  Commissioners,  aided  by  a  number  of 
efficient  assistants,  looked  into  the  codes  and  laws  of  some  fif- 

0 

1 1  refer  to  Professors  Hodzuml,  TomU».and  Uihc.  Prof.  Hodzuml  is  a  banister-at- 
law  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Is  one  of  the  ablest  represcntativca  of  English  law  in 
Japan.  Prof.  Tonili  Is  a  Docleur  en  Droit  of  the  Faculty  of  Lyons,  and  is  by  far  the 
ablest  expounder  of  the  French  codes  In  Japan.    Prof.  Ume,  thougn  a  bearer  of  the 
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teen  leading  American  and  European  states.  As  representlDg 
the  French  system  they  consulted  the  codes  of  Louisiana,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  As  repre- 
senting the  German  system  they  consulted  the  codes  and  laws 
of  Austria,  Montenegro,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  the 
draft  Civil  Code  of  the  Grerman  Empire.  As  representing  the 
English  system  they  consulted  the  leading  American  and  Eng- 
lish reports  and  treatises,  the  draft  Civil  Code  of  New  York, 
and  the  codes  of  California  and  British  India.^ 

After  four  years  of  the  most  constant  application  the  Com- 
mission submitted  in  1896  a  revisal  of  a  part  of  the  original 
draft.  Had  the  Commission  had  the  entire  code  revised  they 
could  not  have  shown  greater  wisdom.  For  the  parts  incom- 
plete were  those  dealing  with  the  Family  Liaw  and  Successions, 
and  the  Commission  remembered  that  these  were  the  parts  that 
occasioned  the  most  vital  objections  to  the  old  code.  The  Par- 
liament  referred  the  revised  draft  code  to  a  Committee  of  their 
own,  of  which  Mr.  Hatoyama,  the  present  Speaker,  was  made 
the  chairman.  After  making  a  careful  examination  and  some 
important  modifications,  Mr.  Hatoyama  reported  favorably  to  its 
adoption.  The  Parliament  acted  according  to  his  advice,  and 
the  draft  became  the  law. 

In  its  general  arrangement  the  new  code  follows  what  the 
Grerman  jurists  call  the  Pandekten  system.  It  is  divided  into 
five  general  parts.  Part  I  is  called  ^^  Sosoku,"  or  Greneral  Liaws, 
and  deals  with  persons,  natural  and  artificial,  as  the  subjects  of 
rights;  with  things  as  the  objects  of  rights;  and  with  juristic 
acts  as  setting  rights  in  motion.  One  cannot  help  being  aston- 
ished at  and  gratified  with  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  Prof. 
Holland's  views  as  expressed  in  his  book  on  jurisprudence 
seem  to  be  adopted  in  this  part  of  the  code.'    Part  II  is  called 

same  degree  from  the  same  Facalty  ae  Prof.  Tomil,  haa  attended  several  German  nnl. 
yersltles,  and  Is  more  of  the  German  school  than  of  the  French.  The  Commission  Itself 
consisted  of  sereral  other  distinguished  personages,  with  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  head. 
But  these  three  professors  composed  what  was  called  the  "  Compilation  Committee/'  so 
that  practically  they  were  the  Commission. 

1  Prof.  Ume,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  is  responsible  for  these  statements  so  fltf  as 
they  relate  to  the  codes  and  laws  consulted.   The  classifloatlons,  howeyer,  are  my  own. 

1  This  may  be  a  mere  conjecture  on  my  own  part.  It  Is  possible  that  the  Commissioners 
never  consulted  his  book,  though  to  assert  such  a  thing  of  them  would  be  an  insult  to 
their  scholarship.  Be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  question  that  their  arrangement  of 
these  topics  presents  a  remarkable  coincidence  to  that  of  Prof.  Holland's,  and  this  la  a 
matter  upon  which  every  thoughtful  Japanese  may  well  pilda  hlmialf. 
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M  Bukken,"  or  Ju%  in  Rem^  corresponding  to  the  Sachenrecht 
of  the  Grerman  code,  and  dealing  with  Possession,  Ownership, 
etc.,  etc.  Part  III  is  called  **  Jinken,"  or  Ju%  in  Peraananij  cor^ 
responding  to  the  Forderongsrecht  of  the  German  code,  and 
dealing  with  General  Law  of  Obligations,  with  Obligations 
arising  ez  contractu,  quasi  ex  cantractUy  and  ex  delicto.  The 
General  Liaw  of  Obligations  is  taken  largely  from  the  Forde- 
rongsrecht of  the  Swiss  code.  The  law  of  Contracts  and  Torts 
is  taken  entirely  from  the  English  law.  Parts  IV  and  V, 
dealing  with  the  Family  Law  and  the  Law  of  Successions 
respectiyely,  have  not  as  yet  been  published,  for  reasons  already 
indicated. 

Such  is  the  new  Civil  Code  of  Japan,  adopted  by  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  in  its  session  of  1896.  Truly,  the  year  1896 
has  been  an  eventful  year  for  Japan.  The  war  with  China 
had  brought  glory  to  her  arms.  Formosa  and  numerous  other 
islands  had  been  added  to  her  possessions.  The  insurgents  of 
Formosa  had  been  pacified.  The  treaties  with  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  had  been  revised,  providing  for  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  disgraceful  extra-territoriality  regime  in  Japan, 
to  take  effect,  however,  upon  the  taking  effect  of  the  new  Civil 
Code.  The  last  and  greatest  event  of  all,  the  new  Code  was 
adopted.  With  equal  propriety,  then,  the  Emperor  Mutsuhito 
might  have  joined  Justinian,  in  proclaiming :  —  ^^Imperatoriam 
Majestatem  non  solum  armis  decoratam,  sed  etiam  legibus 
opportet  esse  armatam,  ut  utrumque  tempus  et  bellorum  et 
pacis  recte  possit  gubemari  I " 


JOHN  RUSKIN : 

A  Type  op  Twentieth-Cbntuey  Manhood. 


BY   B.   O.   FLOWEB. 


THE  name  John  Ruskin  is  justly  entitled  to  a  foremost 
place  among  those  of  the  builders  of  twentieth-centuiy 
civilization.  In  him  we  find  a  rare  combination  of 
genius,  culture,  and  refinement,  blended  with  a  tender  concern 
for  all  earth's  unfortunates.  He  is  at  once  artist,  philosopher, 
and  philanthropist;  but  he  is  more  than  these;  there  is  much  of 
the  austere  religious  reformer,  giving  a  serious  gravity  to  all  the 
utterances  of  the  glad-souled  artist,  a  mingling  of  the  spirit  of  a 
Savonarola  with  the  imagmation  of  a  Turner. 

John  Ruskin,  more  than  any  other  man  of  our  time  in  like 
station  of  life,  stands  for  the  civilization  which  we  believe  is 
destined  to  glorify  the  coming  century,  for  in  his  life  all  thought 
of  ease,  fame,  and  preferment,  —  all  consideration  of  self,  —  is 
overmastered  by  his  love  for  others.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
the  imagination  of  a  poet,  the  eyes  of  an  artist,  the  brain  of  a 
philosopher,  the  soul  of  a  prophet,  and  the  heart  of  a  man,  he  has 
conscientiously  employed  all  his  gifts  as  a  sacred  trust  given  to 
him  that  he  might  bless  and  enlighten  his  day,  and  ennoble  his 
civilization  for  all  time. 

He  was  bom  amid  afQuence,  and  received  the  best  educational 
advantages  the  age  afforded.  After  graduating  from  Oxford  in 
1842,  he  studied  painting  under  Copley  Fielding  and  J.  D.  Hard- 
ing. Subsequently  he  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  finishing  his  art 
education  in  the  land  of  earth's  greatest  painters. 

While  in  college  he  composed  many  poems,  but  on  leaving 
the  university  he  turned  his  attention  to  art  and  prose  compo- 
sition. His  "  Modem  Painters  "  was  justly  hailed  as  one  of 
the  noblest  works  of  the  century,  and  instantly  placed  its  author 
in  the  ranks  of  the  foremost  art  critics  of  the  world. 

Few  if  any  of  his  admirei-s  will  agree  with  all  his  critical 
views.  He  not  infrequently  falls  into  those  errors  which  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  in  a  man  of  intense  feeling,  of  strong 
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oonviction,  and  of  vivid  imagination.  If  a  positive  idea  takes 
possession  of  his  mind,  it  is  liable  to  give  a  strong  bias  to 
his  thought,  and  in  a  degree  interferes  with  that  nice  sense  of 
proportion  so  essential  to  a  great  critic.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Ruskin  has  frankly  admitted  that  his  views  and  opin- 
ions were  erroneous  owing  to  being  based  on  a  partial  appear- 
ance or  influenced  by  pernicious  ideas.  A  notable  illustration 
of  his  thought  being  biassed  by  preconceived  ideas  is  found  in 
the  religious  opinions  put  forward  in  the  early  edition  of  parts 
I  and  n  of  ^^  Modem  Painters."  And  in  a  preface  written  in 
1871  for  a  revised  edition  of  his  works,  the  philosopher  calls 
attention  to  his  early  views,  declaring  that  he  was  ^^  wholly  mis- 
taken "  and  continuing :  ^^  I  had  been  educated  in  the  narrow 
doctrine  of  a  narrow  sect,  and  had  read  history  obliquely,  as  a 
sectarian  necessarily  must." 

Such  are  the  blemishes  which  occasionally  creep  into  the 
works  of  this  master  mind.  They  are,  however,  merely  spots 
on  the  sun,  which  do  not  appear  frequently  enough  to  seriously 
dim  the  splendor  of  a  critical  work  which  in  my  judgment  sur- 
passes in  real  value  that  of  any  English  scholar  of  the  century. 
"Modem  Painters,"  "The  Stones  of  Venice,"  "The  Seven 
Lamps,"  and  his  other  works  dealing  with  art  are  far  more  than 
criticisms ;  they  touch  the  sleeping  soul,  they  fire  the  spirit  and 
awaken  the  conscience.  They  make  the  reader  feel  a  new  love 
for  nature  and  art  alike,  and  with  this  pure  and  inspiring 
love  comes  the  desire  for  more  knowledge.  They  appeal  to  the 
spiritual  aspirations  even  more  than  to  the  artistic  impulses  or 
the  intellectual  apprehension.  The  moral  exaltation  which  per^ 
vades  his  writings  springs  from  his  profoundly  philosophical 
and  religious  nature.  In  all  his  work,  as  in  his  noble  life,  he 
has  ever  been  moved  by  an  intense  desire  to  uplift  and  dignify 
humanity  and  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  subtle  but 
positive  effect  for  good  exerted  by  true  art.  "  I  have  had,"  he 
tells  us  in  "The  Two  Paths,"  "but  one  steady  aim  in  all  I  have 
ever  tried  to  teach,  namely,  to  declare  that  whatever  was  great  in 
human  art  was  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  God's  work." 

With  Ruskin,  life  is  august;  its  possibilities  for  good  and 
evil  are  never  forgotten. 

" Bemember,*'  he  urges,  "that  every  day  of  your  Ufe  is  ordaining 
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irrevocablj  for  good  or  evil  the  custom  and  practice  of  yonr  soul; 
ordaining  either  sacred  customs  of  dear  and  lovely  recurrence,  or  trenching 
deeper  and  deeper  the  furrows  for  seed  of  sorrow.  Now,  therefore,  see 
that  no  day  passes  in  which  you  do  not  make  yourself  a  somewhat  better 
creature.  .  .  .  You  will  find  that  the  mere  resolve  not  to  be  useless,  and  the 
honest  desire  to  help  other  people,  will  in  the  quickest  and  delicatest  ways 
improve  yourself.** 

The  pleaauie  which  springs  from  loyalty  to  duty  is  strenu- 
ously  insisted  upon  by  Ruskin,  and  he,  more  than  any  other 
iUustrious  man  m  our  time,  has  reached  such  heights  of  unself- 
ishness as  to  enable  him  to  fuUy  appreciate  the  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure which  flows  from  a  life  of  sacrifice.  If  he  is  austere,  he  is 
also  very  humane.  The  fountains  of  pleasure  that  he  would 
have  us  drink  deeply  from  would  leave  no  bitter  aftertaste. 
He  delights  in  no  pseudo-pleasure ;  faithfulness  to  the  h%hest 
ideal,  untiring  effort  at  complete  self-mastery,  a  settled  determi- 
nation to  work  for  the  good  of  all  and  to  be  ever  on  guard  lest 
by  some  madvertence  we  injure  some  other  living  creature,— 
such  are  some  of  the  lessons  upon  which  our  philosopher  insists 
as  essential  to  man's  happiness. 

«« If,"  he  urges,  in  writing  for  the  young,  ^^  there  is  any  one  point  which, 
in  six  thousand  years  of  thinking  about  right  and  wrong,  wise  and  good 
men  have  agreed  upon,  or  successively  by  experience  discovered,  it  is  that 
God  dislikes  idle  and  cruel  i>eople  more  tlian  any  others ;  that  His  first  order 
is,  ^  Work  while  you  have  light; '  and  his  second,  ^  Be  merciful  whUe  you 
have  mercy/  ^  Work  whUe  you  have  light,*  especiaUy  while  you  have  the 
light  of  morning.  There  are  few  things  more  wonderful  to  me  than  that 
old  i>eople  never  teU  young  ones  how  precious  their  youth  is.  .  .  .  Bemem- 
her,  then,  that  I,  at  least,  have  warned  yoti,  that  the  happiness  of  your  life, 
and  its  power,  and  its  part  and  rank  In  earth  or  in  heaven,  depend  on  the 
way  you  pass  your  days  now.  *  They  are  not  to  be  sad  days;  far  from  that, 
the  first  duty  of  young  people  is  to  be  delighted  and  delightful;  but  theiy 
are  to  be  in  the  deepest  sense  solemn  days.  There  is  no  solemnity  so  deep, 
to  a  rightly  thinking  creature,  as  that  of  dawn.  .  .  .  You  must  be  to  the 
best  of  your  strength  usefuUy  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
80  that  you  may  be  able  at  the  end  of  it  to  say,  as  proudly  as  any  peasant, 
that  you  have  not  eaten  the  bread  of  idleness.  Then,  secondly,  I  said,  you 
are  not  to  be  cruel.  Perhaps  you  Uiink  there  is  no  chance  of  your  being  so ; 
and  indeed  I  hope  it  is  not  likely  that  you  should  be  deliberately  unkind  to 
any  creature ;  but  unless  you  are  deliberately  kind  to  every  creature^  you  wiU 
often  be  cruel  U>  many,^^ 

Ruskin  is  often  disquieting  to  conventionalists;  he  is  too 
candid  to  be  popular  with  those  who  make  long  prayers  and 
descant  on  charity  while  they  ignore  justice.  He  puts  ques- 
tions to  them  which  they  do  not  want  to  consider  themselves, 
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or  to  haye  others  consider.  By  insisting  on  the  substitution  of 
justice  for  charity,  and  by  taking  the  teachings  of  Jesus  seri- 
ously, he  offends  the  sleek  money-changers  who  occupy  choice 
pews  in  the  modem  palaces  of  ease  dedicated  to  the  lowly  Naza- 
rene.  Such  expressions  as  the  following  from  the  magnificent 
lecture  on  ^^  Work  "  prove  far  less  satisfying  to  this  class  than 
the  popular  sermons  they  are  accustomed  to  hear : 

**  It  is  the  law  of  heaven,"  says  Ruskin,  ^^  that  you  shall  not  be  able  to 
Judge  what  is  wise  or  easy,  unless  you  are  first  resolved  to  Judge  what  is 
Just,  and  to  do  it.  That  is  the  one  Uiing  constantly  reiterated  by  our  mas- 
ter—  the  order  of  all  others  that  is  given  oftenest :  ^  Do  Justice  and  Judg- 
ment.' That's  your  Bible  order;  that's  the  ^service  of  God.'  The  one 
divine  work  —  the  one  ordered  sacrifice — is  to  do  Justice ;  and  it  is  the  last 
we  are  ever  inclined  to  do.  Anything  rather  than  that!  As  much  charity 
as  you  choose,  but  no  Justice.  ^  Nay,'  you  will  say,  ^  charity  is  greater  than 
Justice.'  Yes,  it  is  greater;  U  is  the  8ummU  of  justice;  it  is  the  temple  of 
which  Justice  is  the  foundation.  But  you  can't  have  the  top  without  the  bo^ 
torn  ;  you  cannot  build  upon  charity.  You  must  build  upon  Justice,  for  this 
main  reason,  that  you  have  not,  at  first,  charity  to  build  with.  It  is  the  last 
reward  of  good  work.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  tbink  you  can  build  upon  char- 
ity to  begin  with;  but  you  will  find  aU  you  have  got  to  begin  with  begins 
at  home,  and  is  essentially  love  of  yourself. 

^^  You  well-to-do  people,  for  instance,  who  are  here  to-night  will  go  to 
^  Divine  Service '  next  Sunday,  all  nice  and  tidy,  and  your  little  children 
will  have  their  tight  little  Sunday  boots  on,  and  lovely  little  Sunday  feath- 
ers in  their  hats ;  and  you'll  think,  complacently  and  piously,  how  lovely 
they  look  I  So  they  do ;  and  you  love  them  heartily,  and  you  like  sticking 
feathers  in  their  hats.  That's  all  right ;  that  is  charity ;  but  it  is  charity 
beginning  at  home.  Then  you  wiU  come  to  the  poor  little  crossing-sweeper 
got  up  also — in  its  Sunday  dress—  the  dirtiest  rags  it  has  that  it  may  beg 
the  better:  we  shall  give  it  a  penny,  and  think  how  good  we  are.  That's 
charity  going  abroad.  But  what  does  Justice  say,  walking  and  watching 
near  us?  Christian  Justice  has  been  strangely  mute,  and  seemingly  blind; 
and,  if  not  blind,  decrepit  this  many  a  day :  she  keeps  her  accounts  still, 
however — quite  steadily  —  doing  them  at  nights,  carefully,  with  her  band- 
age off,  and  through  acutest  spectacles  (the  only  modem  scientific  inven- 
tion she  cares  about).  You  must  put  your  ear  down  ever  so  close  to  her 
lips  to  hear  her  speak;  and  then  you  will  start  at  what  she  first  whispers,  for 
it  wiU  certainly  be,  ^Why  shouldn't  that  little  crossing-sweeper  have  a 
feather  on  its  head,  as  well  as  your  own  child? '  Then  you  may  ask  Justice, 
in  an  amazed  manner,  How  she  can  possibly  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  chil- 
dren could  sweep  crossings  with  feathers  on  their  heads?  Then  you  stoop 
again,  and  Justice  says  —  still  in  her  dull,  stupid  way —  *•  Then,  why  don't 
you,  every  other  Sunday,  leave  your  child  to  sweep  tiie  crossing,  and  take 
the  little  sweeper  to  church  in  a  hat  and  feather? '  Mercy  on  us  (you 
think),  what  will  she  say  next?  And  you  answer,  of  course,  tiiat  you  dont, 
because  everybody  ought  to  remain  content  in  the  poidtion  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  them. 
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**  Ahf  my  friends,  that^s  the  gist  of  the  whole  question.  Did  Provideiioe 
put  them  in  that  position,  or  did  youf  You  knock  a  man  into  a  ditch,  and 
then  you  tell  him  to  remain  content  in  the  *  position  in  which  Providenoe 
has  placed  him.'  That's  modern  Christianity.  You  say,  ^  We  did  not 
knock  him  into  the  ditch.*  How  do  you  know  what  you  laave  done  or  are 
doing  ?  That's  Just  what  we  have  all  got  to  Imow,  and  what  we  shall  never 
know  until  the  question  with  us  every  morning,  is,  not  how  to  do  the  gainful 
thing,  hut  how  to  do  the  Just  thing." 

These  thoughts  suggest  to  us  RuskiD,  the  social  economist, 
for  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  greatest  of  all 
art  critics,  this  strong,  sane  ethical  philosopher  who  has  empha- 
sized so  forcibly  the  possibilities,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  individual  in  all  his  complex  relations,  is  also  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  broad-visioned  economists  of  our  wonder- 
ful age.  By  treatises,  essays,  and  letters  he  has  striven  for  a 
brighter  day  for  the  breadvnnners.  He  has  sought  to  elevate 
the  ideals  and  tastes  of  all  toilers,  while  he  has  labored  unremit- 
tingly to  secure  for  them  that  meed  of  justice  which  is  their 
right,  but  which  has  so  long  been  denied  them. 

So  far  back  as  1868,  when  few  people  of  position  dared  advo- 
cate so  sane  a  proposition  as  the  governmental  ovmership  of 
^^  natural  monopolies,"  John  Ruskin  published  these  bold  and 
thoughtful  words  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph : 

The  ingenious  British  public  seemed  to  be  discovering  to  its  cost,  that  the 
beautiful  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  apply  in  a  pleasant  manner  to 
railroad  transit.  But  if  they  are  prepared  to  submit  patiently  to  the  ^^  nat- 
ural '*  laws  of  political  economy,  what  right  have  they  to  complain  ?  The 
railroad  belongs  to  the  shareholders ;  and  has  not  everybody  a  right  to  ask 
the  highest  he  can  get  for  his  wares  ?  The  public  have  a  perfect  right  to 
walk,  or  to  make  other  opposition  railroads  for  themselves,  if  tiiey  please, 
but  not  to  abuse  the  shareholders  for  asking  as  much  as  they  think  they  can 
get.  WiU  you  aUow  me  to  put  the  real  rights  of  the  matter  before  them  in 
a  few  words  ? 

Neither  the  roads  nor  the  railroads  of  any  nation  should  belong  to  any 
private  persons.  AU  means  of  public  transit  should  be  provided  at  public 
expense,  by  public  determination,  where  such  means  are  needed,  and  the 
public  should  be  its  own  shareholder.  Neither  road,  nor  railroad,  nor  canal 
should  ever  pay  dividends  to  anybody.  They  should  pay  their  working 
expenses,  and  no  more.  AU  dividends  are  simply  a  tax  on  the  traveller 
and  the  goods,  levied  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  road  or  canal  belongs,  for 
the  right  of  passing  over  his  property,  and  this  right  should  at  once  be  pur- 
chased by  the  nation,  and  the  original  cost  of  the  roadway  —  be  it  of  gravel, 
iron,  or  adamant — at  once  defrayed  by  the  nation,  and  then  the  whole  work 
of  the  carriage  of  persons  or  goods  done  for  ascertained  prices,  by  salaried 
offtoers,  as  the  carriage  of  letters  is  done  now. 
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Happily  these  suggestions  of  the  distinguished  Englishman 
have  been  followed,  in  part  at  least,  by  several  enlightened 
nations,  but  to  the  disgrace  of  our  republic,  and  to  the  great 
cost  of  the  producing  and  consuming  masses,  we  are  lagging 
behind  in  these  respects,  becoming  a  camp-follower  instead  of  a 
leader  in  the  march  of  progress,  because  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  a  small  class,  who  have  grown  so  powerful  through  special 
privileges  given  to  them  by  the  nation  that  they  now  assume  to 
thwart  beneficent  legislation  in  order  that  they  may  continue 
to  grow  richer  through  this  vicious  form  of  governmental  pateiv 
nalism,  which  places  the  multitude  in  the  power  of  a  few. 

Ruskin's  views  on  money  are  as  disturbing  to  the  usurers 
and  those  who  through  special  privileges  in  money  have  amassed 
fortunes  of  unearned  wealth  as  his  sound  position  on  railroads 
is  distasteful  to  the  monopolists  who  impoverish  the  producer 
and  consumer  by  exorbitant  rates  on  transportation. 

The  great  Englishman  is  also  too  clearnsighted  to  accept 
the  fallacious  doctrines  of  the  money-changers  in  i-egard  to  the 
medium  of  exchange.  He  is  too  honest  to  hold  his  peace  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  wrong,  hence  his  definition  of  money  is 
far  more  nearly  correct  than  the  false  and  essentially  injurious 
definitions  so  industriously  promulgated  by  special  pleaders  for 
an  interested  class.  ^^  The  final  and  best  definition  of  money," 
says  Ruskin,  ^^  is  that  it  is  a  documentary  promise  ratified  and 
guaranteed  by  the  nation  to  give  or  find  a  certain  quantity  of 
labor  on  demand." 

In  1873  our  author  carried  on  a  spirited  discussion  with  some 
conventional  economists  regarding  the  money  of  the  rich.  One 
writer  undertook  to  defend  the  lavish  and  reckless  expenditures 
of  the  wealthy  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  well-worn  plea  that 
money  thus  paid  out  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  poor  fam- 
iUes,  and  that  thus  tiirough  the  bounty  of  tiie  rich  the  starving 
are  blest.  Ruskin,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  observed  that, 
were  he  a  poor  man  instead  of  a  moderately  rich  one,  he  would 
be  sure  that  the  paper  referred  to  would  suggest  the  question : 

These  means  of  living,  which  this  generoas  and  useful  gentleman  is  so 
fortunately  disposed  to  hestow  on  me — where  does  he  get  them  himself? 
.  .  .  These  are  the  facts.  The  laborious  poor  produce  ^^  the  means  of  life '' 
by  their  labor.  Rich  persons  possess  themselves  by  various  expedients  of  a 
right  to  dispense  these  means  of  life,  and,  keeping  as  much  means  as  they 
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want  for  themselves,  and  rather  more,  dispense  the  rest  nsnally  only  in 
return  for  more  labor  from  the  poor ^  expended  in  prodacing  various  delighto 
for  the  rich  dispenser.  The  idea  is  now  gradually  entering  poor  men*s 
minds,  that  they  may  as  well  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  right  of  distribut- 
ing ^^  the  means  of  life  '*  they  produce ;  and  employ  themselves,  so  far  as  they 
need  extra  occupation,  for  their  own  entertainment  or  benefit,  rather  than 
that  of  other  i>eople. 

The  conventional  economist  repUed  to  tiie  question  relating 
to  how  the  rich  man  got  his  wealth  by  stating  that  it  was 
obtained  by  the  possessor  or  his  ancestors  through  a  ^^  mutu- 
ally beneficent  partnership  "  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  by 
which  the  poor  had  their  share  of  the  joint  returns  advanced  to 
them.  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  reply  stated  the  question  again,  and 
then  proceeded  to  answer  it  by  a  telling  personal  illustration. 
He  says: 

*^  Where  does  the  rich  man  get  liis  means  of  living?  ^  I  don't  m3rself  see 
how  a  more  staightforward  question  could  be  put!  so  straightforward, 
indeed,  tliat  I  particularly  dislike  making  a  martyr  of  myself  in  answering 
it,  as  I  must  this  blessed  day  —  a  martyr,  at  least,  in  the  way  of  witness; 
for  if  we  rich  i>eople,  don't  l)egin  to  speak  honestly  with  our  tongues,  we 
shall,  some  day  soon,  lose  them  and  our  heads  together,  having  for  sometime 
back,  most  of  us,  made  fklse  use  of  the  one  and  none  of  the  other.  WeU,  for 
the  point  in  question,  then,  as  to  means  of  living :  the  most  exemplary  man- 
ner of  answer  is  simply  to  state  how  I  got  my  own,  or  rather  how  my  father 
got  them  for  me.  He  and  his  partners  entered  into  what  your  correspondent 
mellifluously  styles  ^^  a  mutuaUy  beneficent  partnership  "  with  certain  labor- 
ei-s  in  Spain.  These  la1>orers  produced  from  the  earth  annuaUy  a  certain 
number  of  bottles  of  wine.  These  productions  were  sold  by  my  father  and 
his  partners, who  kept  nine-tenths,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  price  themselves, 
and  gave  one-tenth,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  la1>orer8.  In  which  state  of 
mutual  beneficence  my  father  and  his  partners  naturally  became  rich,  and 
the  laborers  as  naturally  remained  poor.  Then  my  good  father  gave  aU  his 
money  to  me. 

Space  forbids  a  more  extended  notice  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  broad 
and  thoughtful  views  on  economic  problems,  but  before  closing 
this  paper,  I  wish  to  notice  how  the  life  of  this  great  philan- 
thropist has  touched  and  brightened  other  lives.  Many  men 
think  noble  thoughts  and  at  times  are  stirred  by  the  loftiest 
aspirations,  but  in  actual  everyday  life  they  sadly  fail  to  live  up 
to  their  teachings ;  but  he  who  can  and  does  master  himself,  he 
who  gives  his  life  for  justice  and  thinks  of  the  welfare  of  others 
before  he  consider  himself,  has  reached  a  far  higher  summit 
than  have  the  most  gifted  intellects  who,  while  apprehending 
the  beauty  of  goodness,  fail  to  express  that  beautv  m      ir  daily 
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lives.    John  Ruskin's  life  has  been  at  once  earnest,  pure,  and 
unselfish. 

Of  the  unexampled  manner  in  which  he  gave  up  his  beauti- 
ful wife  to  his  friend  —  how  he  quietly  secured  a  divorce  that 
ishe  might  become  the  wife  of  the  man  she  loved  —  electing  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  life  alone  rather  than  destroy  her  happiness, 
—  these  facts  are  well  known,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  severely 
criticised  for  not  holding  his  wife  in  unwilling  bondage.  But 
he  was  so  constituted  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  endure 
the  thought  of  being  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  another's 
misery. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  his  unselfishness  is  seen  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  his  fortune,  which  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  amounted  to  a  million  dollars. 
With  this  money  he  set  about  doing  good.  Poor  young  men 
and  women  who  were  struggling  to  obtain  an  education  were 
helped,  homes  for  working  men  and  women  were  established, 
and  model  apartment-houses  were  erected.  He  also  promoted 
ik  work  for  reclaiming  waste  land  outside  of  London.  This  land 
was  used  for  the  aid  of  unfortunate  men  who  wished  to  rise 
again  from  the  state  into  which  they  had  fallen  through  cruel 
social  conditions  and  their  own  weaknesses.  It  is  said  that  this 
work  suggested  to  General  Booth  his  colonization  farms.  Rus- 
kin has  also  ever  been  liberal  in  aiding  poor  artists,  and  has 
done  much  to  encourage  the  artistic  taste  among  the  young. 
On  one  occasion  he  purchased  ten  fine  water-color  paintings 
by  Holman  Hunt  for  $3,750,  to  be  hung  in  public  schools  of 
London. 

By  1877  he  had  disposed  of  three-fourths  of  his  inheritance, 
besides  all  the  income  from  his  books.  But  the  calls  of  the 
poor  and  the  plans  which  he  wished  to  put  into  operation  look- 
ing toward  education  and  ennobling  the  toilers,  and  giving  to 
their  gloomy  lives  something  more  of  sunshine  and  joy,  were 
such  that  he  determined  to  dispose  of  all  the  remainder  of  his 
wealth  except  a  sum  sufficient  to  yield  him  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  on  which  to  live. 

Of  all  English  writers  of  our  century  no  one  has  left  a  more 
valuable  literary  legacy  than  has  John  Ruskin,  but  the  splendid 
and  voluminous  works  of  his  brain  are  even  less  priceless  than 
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the  example  of  his  wonderful  life.  That  he  is  in  the  shadow 
in  his  old  age  is  by  no  means  strange ;  a  nature  so  sensitive, 
so  finely  stnmg,  so  keenly  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  others  on 
every  hand,  has  necessarily  felt  what  the  well-kept  and  self- 
engrossed  animals  around  him  knew  nothing  of.  Indeed,  just 
here  we  find  the  chie£  reason  why  the  finest  natures  suffer  so 
keenly  in  this  age  of  heartless  greed,  self-absorption,  and  g^ld 
madness,  of  wanton  extravagance  and  biting  poverty,  of  wide- 
spread misery  and  growing  discontent.  Sensitive  natures  who  are 
spiritually  alive  to  the  misery  around  them  must  suffer  while  they 
sow  the  seed-thoughts  of  a  new  day  —  suffer  uncomplainingly 
until  the  waiting-time  of  this  great  transition  period  has  passed. 
In  John  Ruskin  we  find  great  breadth  of  thought  and  a  wide 
range  of  intellectual  vision,  going  hand  in  hand  with  a  profound 
philosophical  grasp  of  life's  deepest  problems;  and,  what  is 
more,  these  excellences  are  rendered  luminous  by  the  influence 
of  an  enlightened  soul.  His  life  has  been  characterized  by 
nobility  of  purpose,  purity  of  thought,  a  passion  for  nature  and 
art,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 


THE  SINGLE  TAX  IN  OPERATION. 


BY  HON.   HUGH   H.   LUSK, 
Ex-Member  of  the  New  Zealand  Legislalure, 


FEW  if  any  of  the  various  economic  theories  that  have  been 
advanced,  claiming  attention  in  virtue  of  their  practical 
benefit  to  the  existing  conditions  of  human  affairs,  have 
gained  so  immediate  or  so  widespread  an  acceptance  amongst 
intelligent  persons  as  that  which  is  familiarly  known  as  **  the 
single-tax  "  theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Henry  Geoi-ge.  In  all 
parts  of  the  English-speaking  world,  at  least,  the  theory  has 
obtained  many  and  enthusiastic  disciples,  who  have  believed, 
and  probably  still  believe,  that  they  find  in  Mr.  George's  doctrine 
a  panacea  for  many  of  the  most  apparent  of  the  evils  which 
oppress  society  not  less  under  our  advanced  civilization  than 
they  did  at  any  former  period  of  the  world's  history.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  we  hear  less  of  Mr.  George  and  the  single 
tax  now  than  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  from  this  some  will 
argue  that  the  idea  has  died  or  is  dying  out  of  men's  minds ; 
this,  however,  is  almost  certainly  a  mistake. 

In  the  history  of  any  great  system  of  alleged  reform  there 
may  be  traced  at  least  three  distinct  stages  which  are  marked 
by  different  degrees  of  prominence  in  the  public  regard.  The 
first  of  these  may  be  called  the  period  of  promulgation,  the 
second  that  of  fermentation,  and  the  third  that  of  experiment. 
If  the  evils  proposed  to  be  reformed  are  manifest  and  widely 
recognized  the  first  of  these  stages  is  almost  certain  to  excite 
wide  attention  and  much  controversy  on  both  sides.  The  ear- 
liest stage,  that  of  mere  discussion,  however,  soon  wears  itself 
out,  and  the  theorists  who  argued  in  favor  of,  as  well  as  those 
who  argued  against,  the  new  system,  having  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  in  argument,  turn  for  the  most  part  to  something 
newer,  and  let  the  matter  drop. 

Then  follows  the  period  of  incubation.  Removed  from  the 
din  of  controversy  a  certain  number  of  people  are  always  found 
who  are  keenly  sensible  of  the  evils  which  the-  new  system  was 
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supposed  to  cure,  and  who  continue  to  meditate  upon  Hie  pos- 
sibility of  its  possessing  the  power  to  do  so.  These  persons,  it 
may  be,  make  but  little  noise  in  the  arena  either  of  literature 
or  politics,  but  they  are  not  the  less  active,  nor  perhaps  in  the 
end  the  less  really  influential,  on  that  account.  Their  influ- . 
ence  is  of  the  sort  that  depends  upon  a  solid  conviction,  right 
or  wrong,  that  the  theory  which  they  support  is  the  true  one ; 
and  as  long  as  the  evils,  which  the  system  they  adhere  to  pro- 
fesses to  cure,  continue  to  exist,  so  long  their  influence  may  be 
expected  to  increase. 

It  is  the  third  or  experimental  stage  which  is  Hie  critical 
one,  and  generally  speaking  it  is  well  when  that  stage  can  be 
reached  without  any  needless  delay.  By  experiment  alone  can 
the  value  of  such  theories  be  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
practical  mind  of  humanity,  and  it  is  only  as  the  result  of  a 
trial  that  men  will  either  consent  to  admit  the  value  of  a  pro- 
posed reform  or  to  abandon  a  specious  theoiy  to  which  tliey 
have  once  given  their  adherence. 

The  single-tax  theoiy  of  political  economics  advanced  by 
Henry  George,  having  passed  through  the  first  of  these  tliree 
stages  with  something  more  than  the  usual  publicity  and  con- 
troversy, has  already  been  in  its  second  stage  for  a  good  many 
years.  The  cessation  of  active  discussion,  which  jappeais  to 
some  people  to  argue  that  it  has  passed  into  oblivion,  or  is  at 
any  rate  well  on  the  way  toward  such  a  consummation,  is  only 
evidence  that  it  is  in  its  second,  or  fermentation,  period.  No- 
body can  pretend  for  an  instant  that  any  one  of  the  evils 
pointed  out  by  Heniy  George  as  the  things  that  called  loudly 
for  reform,  have  actually  been  reformed  since  the  date  of  tbe 
publication  of  his  original  essay  on  **  Progress  and  Poverty.** 
No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  many,  if  not  all  of  these 
evils,  ought  in  some  way  to  be  dealt  with,  and  if  possible 
amended.  While  such  is  the  case  it  is  impossible  wholly  to 
get  rid  of  the  theory  which  trenchantly  pointed  out  those  evils 
and  professed  at  least  to  offer  an  effective  remedy. 

Under  these  conditions  few  things  could  be  more  desirable 
than  that  the  matter  should  be  advanced  to  the  third  of  its 
natural  stages  by  being  submitted  to  the  critical  test  of  expe- 
rience.   Nothing  short  of  this  will  ever  satisfy  die  maaa  of 
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mankind  of  the  feasibility  of  the  system  proposed,  or  of  its 
adequacy  to  meet  the  evils  complained  of;  nothing  less  will 
set  free  the  minds  of  many  thousands  of  intelligent  persons  to 
inquire  into  other  methods  of  reform  than  the  &ir  trial  of  the 
single-tax  system,  and  its  failure  to  cure  the  evils  which  its 
author  expected  it  to  cure.  The  difficulty,  which  indeed  is  by 
no  means  a  slight  one,  is  to  find  a  favorable  arena  in  which  the 
experiment  can  be  tried,  and  a  community  prepared  to  make 
the  experiment. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  evils  aimed  at  by  the  pro- 
posed remedy  of  the  single  tax  are  great  and  far-reaching,  its 
complete  application  could  hardly,  in  most  communities,  amount 
to  less  than  a  practical  revolution.  Striking  as  it  does  at  the 
whole  received  theory  of  land  tenure,  as  sanctioned  throughout 
the  civilized  world  by  the  practice  of  many  centuries,  it  arrays 
against  itself  the  prejudices  of  the  most  influential  classes  in 
every  long-established  community,  and  its  introduction  is  neces- 
sarily surrounded  by  difficulties  and  at  least  apparent  injustices 
which  must  indefinitely  delay  any  attempt  to  bring  it  to  the 
test  of  experiment  there.  The  only  reasonable  hope,  indeed, 
of  reducing  the  theoiy  of  the  single  tax  to  the  plane  of  experi- 
ence is  to  find  a  country  not  yet  fully  committed  to  any  other 
system,  and  occupied  by  a  self-governing  people  sufficiently  intel- 
ligent to  perceive  the  evils  of  other  existing  systems  of  land 
tenure,  and  sufficiently  enterprising  to  be  willing  to  experiment 
in  this  direction. 

It  may  perhaps  prove  of  no  little  benefit  to  other  communities 
that  one  self-governing  country  has  been  found  which  has  been 
both  able  and  willing  to  make  trial  of  the  principle  which  has 
been  so  strongly  contended  for  by  the  author  of  ^*  Progress  and 
Poverty,^'  and  by  those  who  have  seen  in  his  proposals  a  way 
of  escape  from  many  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  that  beset 
civilized  communities  at  the  present  day.  There  is  probably 
no  other  country  which  is  to-day  in  so  good  a  position  to  enter 
upon  experimental  legislation  in  this  and  other  directions  as 
the  British  colony  of  New  Zealand.  An  island  conununity 
8(9parated  by  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  its  nearest  neigh- 
bors, possessed  of  practically  unlimited  powers  of  self-govem- 
lii^t^'and  inhabited  by  a  prosperous  and  intelligent  population. 
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substantiallj  of  unmixed  British  race,  there  is  little  either  in 
their  external  relations  or  internal  circumstanoes  to  prevent  the 
colonists  of  New  Zealand  making  many  experiments  in  eco- 
nomic legislation.  And  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
this  fact  has  been  fully  realized  by  the  people  and  their  leaders. 
They  have  established  a  system  of  education  which  is  at  once 
more  popular,  free,  and  comprehensive  than  even  the  most  com- 
plete systems  in  force  in  this  country ;  they  have  placed  local 
option  in  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  upon  a  broad  and 
entirely  popular  basis,  which  has  rendered  New  Zealand  the 
most  sober  and  law-abiding  of  commimities,  without  introducing 
the  doubtful  principle  of  prohibition ;  they  have  thrown  open  the 
franchise  unreservedly  to  all  persons  of  full  age  and  competent 
education,  without  regard  to  sex ;  and  they  have  successfully 
introduced  life  insurance  and  trusteeship  of  estates  by  the  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  many  others  of  the  proposals  which  are 
generally  comprehended  under  the  term  ^^  State  Socialism." 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  a  community  which  has 
made  so  Lny  experimeTte  in  legislation  should  have  turned 
its  attention  to  the  question  which  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon 
as  most  specially  inviting  attention  from  social  reformers  in  a 
new  country.  The  circumstances  of  New  Zealand  in  relation 
to  the  land  were  from  the  first  exceptional.  In  every  other 
coimtiy  occupied  by  savage  tribes  in  modem  times  which  has 
been  taken  possession  of  for  purposes  of  settiement  by  people 
of  European  race,  the  ownership  of  the  soil  has  been  assumed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  vest  not  in  the  aboriginal  natives,  but 
in  the  intruding  settlers.  Spain,  England,  France,  Holland,  (jer- 
many,  and  the  United  States  have  one  after  the  other  adopted 
this  convenient  theory  of  international  morality,  and  entered 
witii  a  cool  assumption  of  right  upon  the  inheritance  of  their 
comparatively  helpless  predecessors.  In  New  Zealand  the  con- 
ditions of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  rendered  this  pop- 
ular system  wholly  inapplicable.  The  area  of  the  country  was 
limited,  to  an  extent  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt  the 
fiction  which  has  lain  at  the  root  of  nearly  all  the  forcible  con- 
fiscation of  the  territory  of  native  tribes,  namely,  that  they  could 
make  no  profitable  use  of  so  great  an  area.  The  islands  of  New 
Zealand  contain  only  a  littie  more  land  than  Gh:eat  Britain  itselfy 
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and  sixty  years  ago,  when  England  first  thought  of  annexing 
them  to  her  empire,  the  native  inhabitants  numbered  little  if 
anything  short  of  a  himdred  thousand  souls.  They  were  besides 
a  settled  people  who  cultivated  the  soil,  and  moreover  they  were 
warlike,  and  formidable  to  any  invader.  In  consequence  of  these 
things  a  wholly  new  departure  was  made  in  the  case  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  country  was  not  occupied  on  any  plea  of  discovery  or 
of  conquest,  as  had  been  done  in  so  many  pM^  of  the  world  before, 
but  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  was  obtained  by  treaty  with  the 
chie&  of  the  native  tribes,  upon  the  distinct  guarantee  that  the 
full  rights  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  their  lands  should  be 
recognized  and  protected  by  England  against  all  comers. 

From  the  first,  therefore,  the  lands  of  New  Zealand  have  been 
purchased  by  the  government  before  they  could  be  disposed  of  to 
the  settiers.  The  community  had  no  vast  tracts  of  land  to  dis- 
pose of  which  had  cost  nothing  but  the  expense  of  survey,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  had  to  look  on  every  acre  as  an  investment 
which  must  be  sold  for  a  certain  definite  price  unless  the  trans- 
action was  to  result  in  an  absolute  loss  of  money  to  the  people  at 
large.  It  may  well  have  happened  that  the  result  of  so  unusual 
a  condition  of  affairs  was  to  lead  the  commimity  to  regard  the 
public  lands  in  a  somewhat  different  light  from  other  people. 
At  any  rate  it  led  to  all  lands  being  sold  for  a  price  which  pre- 
vented their  being  lightly  esteemed  or  as  a  rule  held  as  freeholds 
in  large  areas.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  from  the  first 
nearly  all  pastoral  lands  were  held  under  leases  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  fixed  annual  rentals.  Fully  forty  years  ago  the 
southern,  and  larger,  of  the  islands  was  nearly  all  purchased 
from  the  comparatively  small  native  population  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  that  island  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  has 
always  been  let  on  lease  for  grazing.  In  the  northern  island 
nearly  one-half  of  tbe  land  even  now  belongs  to  the  original 
native  owners,  and  much  of  this  area  is  leased  from  them  by 
Europeans  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes. 

In  this  way  it  has  happened  that  in  New  Zealand,  more  than 
in  any  other  country  occupied  by  people  of  European  race,  the 
inhabitants  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  holding  land' 
on  lease,  with  the  people  at  large,  as  represented  by  the  govern- 
ment, for  landlord.     Under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  under- 
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stand  how  the  doctrine  of  the  single  tax  found  a  peculiarly  con- 
genial home  in  the  minds  of  New  Zealand  public  men.  It  is 
true  that  large  areas  of  the  lands  of  the  country  had  been 
disposed  of  in  freehold  to  settlers.  It  is  true  that  the  freehold 
tenure  of  the  native  inhabitants  had  in  a  certain  sense  been 
guaranteed  to  them  by  treaty,  at  least  in  so  far  that  it  should 
never  be  taken  from  them  without  compensation.  It  is 
true  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  very  fully  possessed  by 
the  apparently  almost  universal  preference  for  the  idea  of  a 
freehold  over  every  other  tenure  of  lands  so  far  as  they  were 
personally  concerned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  practice  of  holding  areas  of  land  on  lease 
both  from  the  government  and  from  the  native  owners,  whose 
tenure  was  not  individual,  but  tribal,  and  they  had  learned  the. 
lesson  that  there  was  no  intolerable  hardship  in  the  system. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  a  system  which  should  give  effect 
to  the  principle  underlying  the  economic  theory  of  Henry 
George  in  New  Zealand  was  not  hastily  made,  nor  was  it 
attempted  on  a  scale  that  could  be  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  revolutionary  in  its  incidence.  The  first  step  taken  by 
the  legislature  was  in  the  direction  of  so  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic estate  of  the  country  as  to  encourage  settlers  to  lease  rather 
than  to  purchase  the  freehold.  With  this  in  view  a  system  of 
leases  in  perpetuity  was  established,  and  areas  of  the  best  and 
most  accessible  of  the  land  stiU  unsold  were  set  apart  to  be 
dealt  with  imder  the  new  plan.  Any  person,  not  already  the 
holder  of  land  in  freehold,  which,  together  with  the  land  applied 
for  under  perpetual  lease,  would  make  an  area  of  more  than  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  or  one  square  mile,  could  apply  for  a 
lease  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty  acres  on  perpetr 
ual  lease.  Five  dollars  per  acre  was  fixed  as  the  price  of  the 
land,  such  being  the  average  price  of  firsticlass  freehold  land 
unimproved  in  the  country,  and  the  applicant  was  entitled  to  a 
lease  for  999  years  of  the  land  applied  for,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions that  he  resided  upon  the  land  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  tenancy ;  that  he  improved  it  to  the  extent  of  thirty  per 
cent  of  its  upset  value  within  six  years ;  and  that  he  paid  as 
annual  rental  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  the  price 
or  value  of  the  land. 
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Each  lease  contained  clauses  rendering  the  land  subject  to 
revaluation  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  twenty-one  years,  on 
which  the  rental  would  be  calculated.  If  the  new  valuation, 
which  it  was  provided  should  rigidly  exclude  all  improvements 
on  the  land,  was  assented  to  by  the  tenant,  the  matter  was  set- 
tled for  another  twenty-one  years ;  but  if  he  objected  to  the  new 
valuation  as  excessive,  it  was  provided  that  he  could  demand 
that  it  should  be  offered  by  public  auction  (subject  to  payment 
of  the  value  of  his  improvements),  and  that  the  amount  bid 
for  it  either  by  himself  or  by  anybody  else  at  the  sale  should 
be  esteemed  the  value  on  which  the  rental  was  to  be  calculated 
during  the  twenty-one  years  next  following  the  sale.  In  case 
the  present  holder  of  the  lease  was  the  highest  bidder,  this  was 
the  only  result  of  the  sale ;  but  in  case  he  was  outbid  he  was 
bound  ta  transfer  the  lease  to  the  best  bidder,  on  receiving 
from  the  government  the  amount  at  which  his  improvements 
had  been  valued.  This  payment  might  be  made  in  govern- 
ment  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent,  at  the  option 
of  the  government,  and  the  new  holder  of  the  lease  was  charged 
as  rent  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  as  bid  by  himself 
and  also  interest  at  five  per  cent  upon  the  former  leaseholder's 
improvements.  By  this  means  it  was  proposed  to  retain  for  the 
community  at  large  the  increased  value  of  the  lands  of  the 
country  which  was  not  due  to  the  improvements  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  leaseholder.  The  inducement  held  out  to 
the  public  to  accept  such  leases  in  preference  to  a  freehold  was 
the  saving  of  capital  involved  in  not  paying  for  the  land  when 
taken  up,  but  only  interest  on  the  amount.  This,  it  was  hoped, 
would  suffice  to  render  it  popular  with  a  considerable  class  of 
actual  working  settlers  as  distinguished  from  speculative  buyers. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  spite  of  every  effort  that  could  be 
made  by  the  government,  the  system  did  not  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment  or  the  prejudices  of  the  persons  interested  to  any 
very  great  extent.  What  they  wanted  —  what  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  is  wanted  by  nearly  everybody  in  dealing  with  land — 
was  a  fixed  tenure.  It  was  not  enough  to  know  that  they  had 
a  lease  for  999  years ;  they  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  to 
pay  for  it,  not  only  during  the  first  twenty-one  years,  but  at  any 
time  during  the  999.    Eventually  this  had  to  be  conceded^  and 
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as  the  land  law  of  New  Zealand  now  stands  the  holder  of  a  per- 
petual lease  gets  it  for  a  rental  of  four  per  cent  upon  the  origi- 
nal price  fixed  by  government  on  the  land,  subject  still,  how- 
ever, to  the  conditions  as  to  residence  and  improvements  on  the 
land  during  the  first  ten  years. 

plan  for  securing  to  the  state  all  state-produced  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  public  lands,  the  New  Zealand  parliament  was  still 
anxious  to  secure  for  the  country  the  other  advantages  held  out 
by  the  author  of  the  single-tax  doctrine.  These  advantages 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  words,  the  discouragement  of 
large  holdings  and  the  prevention  of  speculation  in  future  land 
values.  To  obtain  these  results  without  laying  the  community 
open  to  the  charge  of  practical  confiscation,  which  has  been,  and 
probably  will  always  be,  the  strongest  argument  against  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  single  tax,  as  propounded 
by  its  author,  was  felt  to  be  no  easy  matter^  Even  in  New  Zea- 
land there  were  already  some  large  freehold  estates,  and  these 
naturally  included  some  of  the  most  desirable  and  valuable  of 
the  land.  It  was  eventually  decided  to  impose  a  land  tax,  the 
incidence  of  which  would  tend  at  least  to  discourage  speculation, 
while  it  supplied  revenue  for  the  public  expenditure. 

A  uniform  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  poimd  sterling,  equivalent 
to  one  two-hundred-and-fortieth  part  of  the  capital  value  of  all 
land  in  the  country  held  in  freehold  by  Europeans,  was  imposed, 
the  value  of  improvements  being  in  all  cases  deducted  from  such 
valuation.  Each  owner  of  land  is,  however,  allowed  an  exemp- 
tion of  land  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
on  which  no  tax  is  payable,  as  well  as  of  ^all  mortgage  money 
secured  on  the  freehold.  Thus  all  freehold  lands  held  by  any 
individual  are  liable  to  be  taxed  above  the  value  of  $2,500,  so 
far  as  he  is  really  interested  in  them ;  while  all  money  lent  on 
mortgage  of  land  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
annual  interest  reserved  by  the  terms  of  the  mortgage.  New 
Zealand  is  mainly  a  country  of  small  holdings,  and  the  result  of 
this  system  has  been  that,  out  of  about  90,000  holders  of  land  in 
freehold,  only  about  18,000  actually  pay  the  tax  on  land.  In 
other  words,  the  settlers  of  the  colony  who  own  land  which, 
apart  from  improvements  and  mortga    i  debts,  is  worth  more 
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than  $2,600,  are  found  to  be  only  about  one^eventh  of  the 
whole  number. 

To  pioyide  for  the  discouragement  of  land  speculation  on  a 
large  scale  a  further  provision  is  made  by  the  enactment  of  a 
further  tax  upon  all  lands  held  by  individuals  or  corporations 
of  a  value  exceeding  $25,000  clear  of  incumbrance.  This  is 
called  the  graduated  land  tax,  and  provides  for  a  farther  taxa- 
tion on  all  such  lands,  beginning  at  one-eighth  in  addition  to  the 
original  tax,  and  rising  by  advances  of  an  additional  eighth  for 
eadi  sum  of  $25,000  at  which  the  land  is  valued,  until  a  max- 
imum rate  of  three  times  the  original  tax  is  reached  in  the  case 
of  large  estates.  To  provide  for  the  risk  of  vexatious  opposi- 
tion to  valuations  on  the  part  of  owners,  there  is  a  farther  pro- 
vision that  the  government  may  at  its  option  elect  to  purchase, 
at  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent  over  the  valuation  objected  to, 
any  unimproved  land  held  in  freehold.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the 
system  that  the  government  may  compulsorily  purchase  at  a 
valuation  any  lands  not  in  actual  use  in  case  any  association  of 
persons  shall  apply  to  have  this  done,  undertaking  satisfactorily 
to  take  the  land  upon  its  purchase  under  the  conditions  of  per- 
petual lease,  which  of  course  includes  subdivision  into  small 
areas,  with  residence  and  improvement. 

By  these  means  the  people  of  New  Zealand  confidently 
expect  to  secure  the  subdivision  of  the  lands  of  the  country 
into  small  areas;  to  discourage  to  the  utmost  the  holding  of 
land  by  capitalists^in  expectation  of  greatly  increased  values  at 
the  expense  of  the  less  wealthy  classes ;  to  render  practically 
impossible  the  establishment  on  any  extensive  scale  of  private 
landlordism  in  respect  of  agricultural  lands ;  and  gradually  to 
substitute,  as  far  as  possible,  the  payment  to  the  state  of  a 
yearly  interest  on  value,  for  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  in  the 
land  of  the  country. 

So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  last  eight  years,  during  which 
the  system  has  been  in  force,  may  be  taken  as  a  reliable  guide, 
the  experiment  shows  many  signs  of  success.  It  has  certainly 
checked  the  tendency  to  speculate  in  lands  with  a  view  to  a 
rise  in  price,  which  threatened  to  become  a  great,  as  it  certainly 
was  a  growing,  evil.  It  has  been  found  that  it  will  not  pay 
to  do  tiiis  in  the  face  of  taxation,  and  particularly  of  the  gradu- 
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ated  tax ;  and  owners  of  large  areas  of  land  have  developed  a 
strong  inclination  to  subdivide  and  sell  lands  which  they  foiv  ' 
merly  were  disposed  to  hoard  and  increase.  The  power  given 
to  the  government  to  purchase  lands  where  the  owners  have 
objected  to  the  valuation  for  taxation  purposes  has  not  been 
widely  exercised,  but  several  very  important  and  considerable 
compulsory  purchases  of  estates  have  been  made  in  cased  where 
associations  of  persons  wishing  to  take  the  land  on  perpetual 
lease  have  applied  to  the  government  for  that  purpose.  The 
chief  benefit  of  such  examples,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  in  ' 
compelling  owners  either  to  use  the  land  themselves '  or  1;o  offer 
it  for  sale  to  persons  anxious  to  use  it ;  but  from  the  New-Zea- 
land point  of  view  this  would  appear  to  be  almoist  if  not  qtdte 
equally  desirable.  Finally,  the  land  tax  has  largely  enabled 
the  country  to  do  without  other  taxes,  which  would  neces- 
sarily have  fallen  more  heavily  upon  the  class  of  workers  with  - 
small  incomes,  instead  of  being  levied  on  the  classes  best  able 
to  bear  them. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  evils  may  not  lurk,  as  yet  - 
unnoticed,  in  the  system,  which  may  impair  if  not  destroy  its 
usefulness.  One  consequence  which  was  predicted  by  its  oppo- 
nents, however,  has  not  been  found  to  follow  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system.  It  was  said  that  capital  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  country,  and  that  poverty  and  stagnation  would 
result.  No  such  result  has  followed  up  to  this  time.  New 
Zealand,  with  its  less  than  a  million  inhabitants,  is  to-day 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  soundest  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire;  it  continues  to  draw  to  it  from  the  mother  country 
as  much  capital  as  it  can  profitably  use ;  its  exports  steadily 
increase ;  and  its  people,  if  not  rich,  are  well-to-do  and  com- 
fortable. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  New  Zealand  has  not  accepted 
Henry  George's  doctrines  as  they  were  propoimded  by  their 
author,  and  this  is  literally  true.  It  is,  however,  also  true  that 
they  have  accepted  the  essential  spirit  of  those  doctrines,  and, 
applying  that  spirit  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  country^ 
are  giving  probably  the  most  useful  practical  illustration  of  all 
that  is  best  in  them  for  the  world's  acceptance.  No  doctrine 
in  economics  yet  propounded  for  the  acceptance  of  humanity 
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has  ever  been  found  to  be  applicable  in  exactly  the  same  form 
or  to  exactly  the  same  extent  under  all  circumstances,  and.this, 
it  may  be  safely  said,  will  prove  emphatically  true  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  single  tax.  The  single  tax,  like  all  other  economic 
plans,  is  not  an  end,  but  only  a  means.  The  end  must  be  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
the  consequent  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  great  majority. 
In  New  Zealand  the  people  and  their  leaders  believe  this  to  be 
secured  by  taxing  wealth  rather  than  comparative  poverty ;  by 
giving  every  encouragement  to  those  who  will  devote  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  the  land ;  and  by  throwing  every 
obstecle  in  the  path  of  those  who  would  fain  establish  and  pro^ 
mote  the  pernicious  system  of  private  landlordism,  which  every- 
where tends  to  create  and  perpetuate  class  distinctions,  with 
their  long  train  of  attendant  evils. 

In  these  respects  New  Zealand  presents  an  object-lesson  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  value  to  other  countries,  even  if  their 
conditions  differ  widely  from  her  own.  Her  successes  may  be 
noted  with  advantage,  her  mistakes  may  be  criticised  with  profit, 
in  every  free  country  and  by  all  those  who  see  that  existing 
conditions  are  far  from  perfect  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  safety  as  well  as  the  advancement  of  society  may 
depend  largely  upon  the  introduction  of  wise  and,  it  may  be, 
far-reaching  reforms. 


NATUEAL  SELECTION,  SOCIAL  SELECTION,  AND 

HEREDIXr. 


BY  PBOFBSSOB  JOHN  B.   COMMOKS, 
Of  Syracuse  University^  N,  F. 


THE  term  «^ natural  selection"  is  a  misnomer,  as  Darwin 
himself  perceived.  It  means  merely  survival.  ^  Selec- 
tion "  proper  involves  intention,  and  belongs  to  human 
reason.  Selection  by  man  we  call  artificial.  Natural  selection 
is  the  outcome  of  certain  physical  facts:  1.  Environment: the 
complex  of  forces,  such  as  soil,  climate,  food,  and  competitors. 
2.  Heredity:  the  tendency  in  offspring  to  follow  the  tjrpe  of  the 
parent.  8.  Variation :  the  tendency  to  diverge  from  that  tjrpe. 
4.  Over-population:  the  tendency  to  multiply  offspring  beyond 
the  food  supply.  5.  Struggle  for  life :  the  effort  to  exclude 
others  or  to  consume  others.  6.  Consciousness  of  kind:  the 
tendency  to  spare  and  cooperate  with  offspring  and  others  of 
like  type.  7.  Survival  of  the  fittest :  the  victory  of  those  best 
fitted  to  their  environment  by  heredity,  variation,  numbers,  and 
consciousness  of  kind. 

These  biological  facts  underlie  human  society,  but  a  new  fac- 
tor enters  with  novel  results.  This  is  self-consciousness.  Soci- 
ety is  based  not  merely  on  consciousness  of  kind,  as  worked 
out  by  Professor  Giddings,  but  peculiarly  on  individual  self-con- 
sciousness. 

Self-consciousness  is  a  product  of  evolution,  at  first  biologi- 
cal as  explained  by  natural  selection,  and  second,  sociological. 
The  biological  character  is  the  prolongation  of  infancy,  i.  e.  the 
prolonged  plastic  and  unfolding  state  of  the  brain.  This  makes 
possible  a  new  kind  of  development  unknown  to  the  animal, 
namely,  education.  Education  is  preeminently  a  social  activity. 
I  say  education  instead  of  environment.  In  natural  selection 
there  is  a  physical  environment  which  presses  upon  individuals, 
and  only  those  survive  who  are  fitted  to  sustain  this  pressure. 
In  social  selection  society  enters  between  the  individual  and 
the  physical  environment,  and,  while  slowly  subordioating  the 
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latter,  transforms  its  pressure  upon  the  individual,  and  he  alone 
survives  who  is  fitted  to  bear  the  social  pressure.  This  pressure 
reaches  the  individual  through  the  educational  media  of  lan- 
guage and  social  institutions,  especially  the  family,  the  state, 
and  property.  Institutions  rest  upon  ideas  and  beliefs,  and 
these  are  epitomized  in  language.  Language  in  turn,  by  giving 
names  to  things  and  relations,  and  by  thus  transmitting  to  each 
individual  the  accumulated  race  experience,  gradually  brings  him 
to  the  consciousness  of  himself.     This  is  education. 

But  self-consciousness  is  at  first  only  vague,  capricious,  and 
unprincipled.  It  grows  by  becoming  definite,  self-controlled, 
and  conscientious;  that  is,  more  regardful  both  of  its  own 
higher  self  and  of  others.  It  thus  develops  into  moral  charao- 
ter,  which  we  call  personality.  Personality  is  the  final  outcome 
of  social  selection.  When  once  liberated  it  becomes  a  new  seleo- 
tive  principle  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated.  What,  then, 
are  the  social  conditions  which  promote  or  retard  the  survival 
of  personality? 

It  is  a  debated  question  where  we  shall  place  the  divid- 
ing line  between  pre-social  and  social  man.  In  view  of  what 
precedes  we  should  look  for  that  line  at  the  point  where  self- 
oonsciousness  begins  to  throw  about  itself  a  social  covering. 
This  covering  is  private  property.  The  former  view  that  primr 
itive  property  was  common  property  is  now  nearly  abandoned. 
The  supposed  village  communities  of  free  proprietors  were  really 
villages  of  slaves  and  ser&.  The  semblance  of  conunon  prop- 
erty in  primitive  times  belongs  to  the  prensocial  or  gregarious 
stage,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  common  use  of  a  given  area 
by  a  colony  of  beavers. 

Private  property  involves  •  two  facts :  1.  Perception  of 
enduring  value  in  external  objects ;  2.  Exclusive  control  and 
enjoyment  of  those  objects.  Its  psychological  basis  is  there- 
fore self-consciousness,  which  is  the  knowledge  not  of  an  ab- 
stracted and  isolated  self,  but  of  self  as  related  to  external  nature 
and  human  beings. 

The  first  private  property  was  animals  and  tools.  Artificial 
selection  begins  with  the  domestication  of  animals.  Soon  it 
lays  hold  on  man  himself  by  means  of  social  institutions,  all  of 
which  originate  as  private  property.    The  primitive  social  fam- 
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il J  was  not  a  state  of  promiscuity  nor  even  the  voluntary  paiiing 
of  animalR  and  birds,  but  it  was  private  property  in  women,  be- 
ginning as  wife-capture  and  becoming  wife-purchase  and  polyg- 
amy. Natural  selection,  too,  is  transcended  when  cannibalism 
ceases.  The  self-conscious  victor  enslaves  his  enemy  and  reduces 
him  to  property.  Next,  government  arises  as  private  despotisni, 
and  with  it  the  land  becomes  the  property  of  the  chief.  Thus  the 
family,  the  state,  protracted  industry,  and  the  control  of  social 
opportunities  begin  with  that  artificial  selection  denoted  by  pri- 
vate property. 

Property  in  its  early  forms  means  the  domination  of  the  power- 
ful over  the  weak.  Social  institutions  develop  out  of  this  primi- 
tive-tyranny, where  the  caprice  of  owners  crushes  the  personal- 
ity of  the  masses,  towards  a  state  of  equal  rights  and  opportunities 
for  all.  The  industrial  classes  emerge  from  slavery  and  serfdom 
into  a  wage  system,  which  in  turn  is  modified  in  the  direction 
of  fair  wages,  short  hours,  and  security  of  employment — funda- 
mental conditions  for  personal  development. 

The  fanuly  has  arisen  from  the  private  property  of  a  despot 
to  the  mutual  cooperation  of  lovers,  and  the  woman  becomes  a 
person  instead  of  a  chattel.  The  legal  successor  of  polygamy— 
the  slavery  of  women — is  not  monogamy,  but  prostitution,  which 
is  the  wage  system  of  the  sexes,  grounded  on  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion of  women  and  their  meagre  opportunities  for  self-support. 

Government  is  passing  into  democracy,  and  property  in  land 
and  capital  is  being  hedged  about  by  the  police  and  taxing  pow- 
ers, or  diffused  and  socialized  in  the  interest  of  the  piarsonal 
equality  of  all. 

Social  evolution  is  therefore  the  evolution  of  freedom  and 
opportunity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  personality,  on  the  other. 
Without  freedom  and  security  there  can  be  no  free  will  and 
moral  character.  Without  exalted  personality  there  can  be 
no  enduring  freedom.  The  educational  environment,  therefore, 
which  develops  personality  must  itself  develop  with  freedom. 
The  ruling  ideas  of  justice,  integrity,  morality,  must  move  in 
advance,  else  the  personality  of  individuals  will  not  survive  the 
temptations  of  freedom.  To  what  extent,  therefore,  can  educa- 
tion modify  the  individual  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
problems  of  heredity  and  degeneration. 
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The  human  degenerate  is  essentially  different  from  the  animal 
degenerate.  The  latter  is  solely  a  physical  product,  and  by 
losing  certain  organs  is  better  fitted  for  survival,  as  parasites 
and  snakes. 

Human  degenerates,  however,  do  not  form  a  new  type,  but 
are  on  the  decline  to  extinction.  They  are  those  who  lack  per- 
sonality; that  is,  they  are  not  moulded  into  harmony  with  a 
social  environment  which  unfolds  self-consciousness.  They  are 
strictly  biological  only  when  they  are  congenital  and  therefore 
not  educable.  They  are  social  degenerates  when  they  are  the 
product  of  a  degraded  education.  Both  factors  are  radical.  A 
bom  idiot  can  never  be  other  than  an  idiot.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  deprivation  during  childhood  and  youth  of  language 
and  education,  as  shown  by  Caspar  Hauser,  or  the  wolf-boy  of 
Agra,  or  the  experiment  of  Emperor  Akbar,  leaves  the  normal 
natural  endowments  as  idiotic  as  though  they  never  existed. 
The  two  factors  vary  independently  through  all  degrees.  Edu- 
cation ranges  from  the  slums  to  the  pure  firesides.  The  con- 
genital equipment  varies  from  the  idiot  to  the  genius. 

The  relative  weight  of  these  two  factors  is  a  matter  of  statis- 
tics. Absolutely  speaking,  heredity  is  everything;  relatively, 
its  social  significance  depends  upon  the  actual  proportion  of 
abnormal  to  normal  births. 

The  highest  estimate  I  am  able  to  make  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  degenerates,  both  bom  and  induced,  is  five  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  population,  as  follows  : 

Estimated  Total  of  Defbctives  Per  Miluon  Population. 

Ceiisas  eetimate  (1S90). 

Insane 1,S97 

Feeble-minded 1,526 

Deaf  andDmnb 659 

Blind 805 

Prisoners ...1,315 

Juvenile  delinquents  237 

Almshouse  paupers 1,166 

7,406 

Outdoor  Criminals  (five  times  the  number  of  inmates) 7,760 

Tramps  (McCook,  1895,  New  Haven  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  85,768) 1,308 

Drunkards  (Crothers,  1803,  Chicago  Conference,  1,200,000,  equal 
to  about  10  per  cent  of  voting  population)    19,000 
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Prostitates  (weighted  average  of  lievasseur's  estimate  for  rural 
(000)  and  urban  (11,200  to  17,200)  France,  in «« La  Population 
Fran9ai8e,'*yol.  ii,p.434) 6,000 

Outdoor  Paupers  (weighted  average  of  report  at  Nashville  Con- 
ference, 1894,  46  per  cent  in  Penna.  to  2.2  per  cent  in  N.  Y.)  16,000 

66,473 

This  estimate  would  make  the  mayimnm  number  of  all  degen- 
erates 6.64  per  cent  of  the  population.  From  these  must  be 
deducted  those  who  are  not  congenital.  We  can  estimate  the 
congenitals  by  three  methods :  by  statistics  of  atavism^  or  amianr 
guinity^  and  by  experiment. 

In  the  statistics  of  atavism  we  add  together  the  physical 
abnormalities  of  the  individual,  assuming  that  a  criminal  type 
is  found  when  these  abnormalties  reach  the  number  of  three 
or  more.  The  statistical  method  always  suffers  the  limitation 
that  it  indicates  not  identity,  but  probability.  Tet  it  has  an 
important  value,  provided  it  discovers  ratios  of  probability 
which  concur.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  method  by  atavism. 
Sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  criminals  do  not  belong  to  the 
assumed  criminal  type ;  and  sixteen  per  cent  of  normal  males 
are  classed  as  criminals,  whereas  the  actual  number  is  less  than 
three  per  cent  of  the  males  of  criminal  age.  (See  Lombroso, 
"  The  Female  Offender,'*  pp.  104, 106.) 

While  atavism  itself  is  unquestioned,  this  method  seizes 
upon  rigid  physical  characters  to  measure  educable  qualities. 
And  where  the  latter  are  themselves  abnormal  the  causes  may 
lie  with  education  and  not  heredity. 

The  method  by  consanguinity  seeks  not  the  abnormalities  of 
the  patient  himself,  but  the  signs  of  disease  and  degeneracy  in 
his  blood  relatives.  It  therefore  greatiy  increases  the  apparent 
weight  of  heredity,  for  it  collects  symptoms  from  several  indi- 
viduals instead  of  one.  The  medical  authorities  ascribe  fifty  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  inebriety  to  heredity.  This  method  fails  as 
does  the  other,for,  as  seen  in  the  Jukes  or  the  drunkard,  the  child 
gets  both  its  heredity  and  its  education  from  the  same  degraded 
parents,  and  the  method  provides  no  measure  for  separating 
the  two. 

In  sociology  the  method  of  experiment  has  but  limited 
employment.  The  modem  sociologist  cannot  mate  the  par- 
ents nor  vivisect  the  soul,  after  the  methods  of  the  biologist. 
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He  can  only  move  the  child  from  one  education  to  another, 
and  his  experiment  is  incidental  to  the  larger  purpose  of  sav- 
ing the  child.  His  results,  too,  can  appear  only  as  a  ratio  of 
probability;  but  this  ratio  measures  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities  themselves  directly  and  not  by  inference.  Elmira 
Reformatory  and  others  cure  eighty  per  cent  of  their  charges. 
Model  placing-out  institutions  and  free  kindergartens  save 
nearly  all.  And  these  are  taken  from  the  most  vicious  and 
criminal  parentage  in  the  land.  Our  five  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  degenerates  must  therefore  be  greatly  reduced  in  order 
to  find  the  residuum  of  congenitals.  I  have  made  the  follow- 
ing deductions : 

Estimated  DEFEomrss  Not  Conqenitax,  Per  Million  Fopulatiok. 

CriminalB  (80  per  cent  of  total) 7,369 

Prostitates  (80  per  cent  of  total) 4,000 

Oatdoor  Paupers  (80  per  cent  of  total)  16,000 

Tramps  (80  per  cent  of  total) 1,046 

Drunkards  (60  per  cent  of  total) 9,600 

37,916 

Which  deducted  from 66,473 

leaves  congenital  def eetiyes   17,668 

equal  to  1.76  per  cent  of  the  population.  Overlappings  would 
diminish  this  ratio;  greater  infant  mortality  and  the  omitted 
youthful  defectives  would  increase  it. 

If  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  births  are  below  the  normal 
Aryan  brain  level,  on  the  other  hand  possibly  two  per  cent  are 
above  the  average,  and  should  be  classed  as  the  geniuses  who 
could  achieve  eminence  regardless  of  surroundings.  The  remain- 
ing ninety  per  cent  or  more  are  bom  with  ordinary  equipment ; 
they  are  hereditarily  neither  good  nor  bad,  criminal  nor  virtu- 
ous, brilliant  nor  stupid.  With  these  masses  of  the  people  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  infancy  and  youth  are  decisive. 

We  may  now  classify  the  selective  forces  of  society.  Social 
selection  is  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  It  originates 
artifioiaUy  in  the  self-consciousness  of  dominant  individuals. 
Struggle  and  conflict  ensue,  out  of  which  private  property  sur- 
vives in  its  various  forms  as  an  intended  control  over  others* 
This  control  is  then  transmitted  as  the  various  social  instita- 
tions  to  succeeding  generations  and  becomes  for  them  natural 
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and  unintended.  These  social  institutions  then  constitute  a 
coercive  environment,  not  over  wholly  unwilling  subjects,  but 
over  those  whose  wills  are  shaped  by  education  and  social  jm^ss- 
ure  to  cooperate  with  the  very  institutions  that  suppress  them. 

Gradually,  as  subordinate  classes  become  self-conscious,  inno- 
vations are  made  which  aim  to  check  the  unbridled  despotism 
of  private  property ;  new  conflicts  thereupon  take  place  and  cer- 
tain innovations  survive,  which,  at  first  artificial,  become  natural 
for  the  next  generations. 

As  society  becomes  more  definite,  reflective,  and  humane,  as 
it  acquires  W  laws  and  government,  it  increases  the  nuige  of 
artificial  selection ;  it  supplants  custom  by  statute,  and  remodels 
its  inherited  institutions. 

It  is  now  animated  by  a  new  motive,  the  development  of 
moral  character  in  all  the  people.  With  reference  to  this  new 
motive  social  selection  is  either  direct  or  indirect.  Direct  selec- 
tion is  highly  artificial,  but  it  is  only  negative.  It  consists  in 
segregating  the  degenerates  to  prevent  propagation.  Society 
cannot,  of  course,  directly  interfere  with  the  marriage  choice  of 
normal  persons,  for  that  would  be  to  choke  the  purest  expres- 
sion of  personality.  But  it  can  isolate  the  two  per  cent  who 
will  never  rise  to  moral  responsibility.  This  would  doubtless 
increase  the  wards  of  the  state,  but  it  is  needed  both  for  the 
reason  already  given  and,  more  especially,  to  clarify  the  public 
mind  on  the  causes  of  delinquency  and  dependency.  As  long 
as  these  evils  can  be  charged  to  heredity  the  public  is  blinded 
to  the  share  that  springs  from  social  injustice. 

The  increase  and  classification  of  the  custodial  population 
here  contemplated  is  a  problem  for  administrative  charity. 
Possibly  the  colony  system  would  make  that  population  mutu- 
ally self-supporting  and  also  remove  the  current  sentimentalism 
against  long  isolation  of  the  incurables. 

With  the  ground  cleared  of  the  true  degenerates,  the  opera- 
tions of  indirect  social  selection  can  be  seen.  This  also  is  arti- 
ficial, but  in  a  less  mechanical  way.  It  consistB  in  so  adjusting 
the  political,  industrial,  and  social  environment  as  to  affect  per- 
sonality, either  to  suppress  or  develop  it.  The  two  instruments 
are  legal  rights  and  education.  For  example,  the  tenement- 
house  congestion,  with  its  significant  educational  environment. 
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is  the  product  of  lam  of  property  and  taxation  which  fovor 
owners  and  speculators  instead  of  tenants,  and  of  private  prop- 
erty in  rapid  transit  which  puts  a  tax  on  exit  to  the  suburbs. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  this  and  other  selective  factors,  such  as  the 
profit-making  saloon,  long  hours  of  work,  low  pay,  irregular 
employment,  that  they  permit  natural  selection  to  operate. 
They  suppress  personality,  which  preeminently  is  the  natural 
fact  in  the  human  being.  Social  selection  is  therefore  tending 
to  become  less  and  less  arbitrary,  but  is  making  room  for  a 
higher  natural  selection  —  a  natural  selection  where  not  brute 
force  and  cunning  are  the  fittest  to  survive,  but  where,  with 
freedom,  security,  and  equal  opportunity,  the  human  personal- 
ity will  work  out  its  own  survival.  Man  alone  of  all  the  ani- 
mals can  rise  to  the  angels,  but  he  alone  can  fall  below  the 
brutes.  This  is  the  glory  and  the  penalty  of  personality.  It 
becomes  a  unique  selective  agency  whose  standard  is  raised 
with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  Australian  cannibal, 
without  opium,  tobacco,  alcohol,  or  syphilis,  may  survive  with 
a  low  morality.  The  American  exposed  to  these  destroyers 
must  be  a  better  man  or  perish.  Personality,  thus  becoming  a 
keen  selective  principle,  is  based  not  necessarily  on  overpopula- 
tion and  competition,  but  on  that  self-destruction  which  comes 
from  vice,  disease,  and  drunkenness.  Its  degraded  offspring 
will  perish  or  feed  the  ranks  of  the  hereditary  degenerates  to 
be  properly  segregated  and  ended. 

But  with  education  and  opportunity  the  higher  forms  of 
human  character  will  naturally  increase  and  survive.  With 
the  independence  and  education  of  women  sexual  selection 
becomes  a  refined  and  powerful  agent  of  progress.  With  the 
right  to  work  guaranteed,  the  tramp  and  indiscriminate  charity 
have  no  excuse,  and  the  honest  workman  becomes  secure  in  the 
training  and  survival  of  his  family. 

We  hear  much  of  scientific  charity.  There  is  also  a  scien- 
tific justice.  The  aim  of  the  former  is  to  educate  true  char- 
acter and  self-reliance.  The  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  open  the 
opportunities  for  the  free  expression  of  character.  Education 
and  justice  are  the  methods  of  social  selection.  By  their  coop- 
eration is  shaped  the  moral  environment  where  alone  can  sur- 
vive that  natural  yet  supernatural  product^  human  personality. 


PSYCHIC  OR  SUPERMUNDANE  EXPERIENCES. 


BY  COBA  L.  V.  BICHMOND. 


FROM  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age  I  have  been 
endowed  with  gifts  and  favored  with  experiences  thati 
I  am  well  assured,  are  very  exceptional,  and  that,  until 
quite  recently,  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  realm  of  psychical 
investigation,  philosophical  discussion,  or  even  human  credence. 
Lately,  however,  there  have  been  found  a  sufficient  number  of 
well  authenticated  facts  in  similar  lines  of  experience  to  warrant 
the  investigation  and  classification  of  them  (if  possible)  under  a 
modern  name,  ^'  Psychic  Research,"  and  under  a  well  established 
and  not  so  recent  one.  Spiritualism. 

I  am  not  intending  to  discuss  these  subjects,  per  $e^  nor  to 
endeavor  to  classify  or  explain  the  experiences  I  am  about  to  re- 
late. They  are  experiences,  as  real  as  any  of  those  in  my  human 
or  mundane  existence ;  indeed,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  decide 
that  one  is  real  and  the  other  illusion,  I  should  say  without 
hesitation  that  these,  and  similar  ones  throughout  my  lifetime, 
are  the  real,  and  the  ordinary  mundane  experiences  unreal. 

At  the  age  above  referred  to  I  was,  without  any  seeking,  and 
without  any  surrounding  circumstances  to  ^*  suggest  **  such  a 
state,  taken  possession  of  (entranced)  by  intelligences,  distinct 
personalities  in  thought,  word,  and  action,  who  spoke  through 
my  organism,  unfolded  and  educated  my  mind,  in  fact  became 
my  mental  and  spiritual  instructors.  The  public  discourses  and 
teachings  given  under  these  conditions  are  well  known  to  many 
of  the  readers  of  The  Abena,  as  these  labors  are  the  work  of  a 
lifetime. 

It  is  not  of  this  public  work  that  I  am  constrained  to  write ; 
but  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  I  have  had  no  other  teachers, 
no  other  instructors,  and  have  pursued  no  course  of  study  or 
reading  of  human  books ;  those  whom  I  call  my  guides  and 
guardians  have  been  my  teachers.  During  the  time  that  these 
outside  intelligences  are  controlling  and  speaking  through  my 
organism  I  am  wholly  unconscious  of  what  is  passing  in  human 
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life  and  wholly  unaware  of  that  which  is  being  uttered  through 
my  lips.    I  am  also  unaware  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

It  may  be  best  for  me  to  here  declare  that  I  am  not,  in  the 
usual  sense,  peculiar,  nor  was  I  different  in  my  childhood  from 
other  children,  save  as  each  differs  from  the  other.  I  was  very 
diffident,  and  —  not  using  the  word  in  the  psychical  sense  — 
sensitive.  I  was  not  given  to  morbid  states  or  to  the  ^^  dreaming 
of  dreams."  Perhaps  I  was  imaginative;  most  children  are; 
and  I  loved  fairy  tales,  but  not  unduly.  This  is  simply  to 
show  that  there  was  no  abnormal  conditioti  of  mind  or  body  to 
produce  the  supernormal  results  that  I  have  referred  to. 

I  ought  also  to  say  that  I  never  made  the  slightest  prepara- 
tion for  the  discourses  and  poems  given  through  my  lips,  many 
of  which,  as  the  reader  may  know,  were  listened  to  by  able  and 
thoughtful  minds,  and  from  them  received  the  highest  praise. 
I  tell  this,  not  boastingly,  but  with  humble  gratitude  that  I  have 
been  made  the  instrument  of  giving  the  message  of  inmiortality 
to  the  world. 

My  own  experiences  during  this  period  of  entrancement,  or 
while  in  the  supernormal  state,  may  be  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  reader,  since  they  seem  to  be  almost  unique.  While  pass- 
ing into  this  state  I  experience  no  physical  sensations  that  are 
describable ;  a  sense  of  being  set  free,  of  passing  into  a  larger 
realm, — not  of  being  transported  or  going  anywhere,  —  is  all 
that  I  can  ever  recall  as  sensation.  Before  I  have  time  or 
opportunity  to  think  how  I  feel,  I  am  in  the  other  state.  Then 
I  see,  but  I  now  know  it  is  perception  more  than  sight ;  I  some- 
times experience  that  which  we  call  hearing  in  the  himian  state, 
but  I  am  fully  aware ;  perception  supersedes  the  senses. 

Those  whom  I  meet  are  individualities;  many  are  friends 
known  to  me  in  the  form  before  they  passed  from  the  mortal 
state;  many  are  those  who  were  unknoAvn  to  me  personally, 
only  known  by  name  and  fame ;  and  many  I  have  never  known 
until  they  revealed  themselves  to  me  in  this  "  inner,'*  "  higher," 
other  realm.  When  returning  to  outward  consciousness,  I  often 
see,  or  remember  as  sight,  such  visions  of  surpassing  loveliness 
that  no  language,  no  gift  of  art,  even  with  genius-portraiture, 
could  describe  or  picture  them.  These  scenes  and  visions  are 
associated  with  individuals  who  exist  in  that  state,  and,  appai^ 
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ently,  are  objective ;  yet  I  am  fully  aware  that  they  illustrate  or 
depict  the  states  and  tastes  of  the  individuals  with  whom  they 
are  seen,  and  are  not  organic  physical  forms,  but  psychic  pro- 
jections of  the  individual  spirits.  These  forms  and  scenes  read- 
ily pass  and  change  according  to  the  state  of  the  one  seeing 
them,  or  according  to  the  state  of  the  individual  with  whom 
they  are  associated.  The  ''  sphere  "  of  a  spirit,  or  of  spirits,  is 
the  state  or  condition,  not  the  environment. 

In  early  life,  before  my  mind  had  thought  on  the  ^^objec- 
tive" and  ^^ subjective"  meanings  of  thoughts  and  things,  I 
thought  these  scenes  were  ^'  objective  "  in  the  human,  mundane 
sense.  I  am  now  perfectiy  aware  that  every  sensuous  faculty — 
seeing,  hearing,  etc.-is  superseded  by  this  "perception"  to 
which  I  have  before  referred ;  in  fact,  that  the  bodily  senses  as 
well  as  the  mental  faculties  —  brain  expression  —  are  but  the 
different  avenues  of  perceiving  and  conveying  the  intelligence  of 
the  individual  spirit  while  associated  witii  material  form,  this  peiv 
ception,  or  awareness,  being  the  one  supreme  state  of  the  spirit. 

Still  I  have  been  shown  series  after  series  of  beautiful 
scenes,— gardens,  landscapes,  visions  of  art,  transcendent  pic- 
tures of  tint,  form,  and  tone  that  no  language  can  portray ;  and 
I  am  sure  these  abide  for  all  who  wish  for  or  have  need  of  them, 
and  are  the  illustrations  of  the  spiritual  states  of  those  with  whom 
one  comes  in  spiritual  contact  —  rapport.  Tet  the  greater  the 
degree  of  perception,  the  less  important  become  these  illustra- 
tions of  states ;  we  not  only  see  "  face  to  face,"  but  perceive 
soul  to  soul.  I  became  ashamed,  almost,  of  the  state  of  mind 
requiring  these  illustrations  or  any  similar  presentations.  I 
found  knowledge,  however,  in  all  the  methods  employed  by  my 
teachers,  for  they  knew  my  needs. 

Conversation  in  that  state  is  not  by  means  of  speech  or  even 
l&ng^^ge ;  sometimes  before  the  thought  is  formulated  the 
answer  comes.  Such  is  the  rare  sympathy  existing  between 
teacher  and  pupil  in  this  state  that  the  guide  knows  before  the 
question  is  formed.  Still,  there  must  be  the  conscious  desire 
for  knowledge,  or  no  knowledge  can  be  received ;  reminding  one 
of  the  ^'  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  "  of  the  ancient  Truth-Teller. 

When  in  that  state  I  readily  pass  to  kno^  dge  of  what 
intimate  friends  in  earth-life  are  doing  a       ^^     -  I  even 
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enter  into  such  rapport  as  to  be  aware  of  their  material  sur- 
roundings, their  states  of  mind,  and  their  bodily  health,  obtain- 
ing all  this  from  their  minds,  not  from  physical  consciousness  or 
sensation.  Many  times  they  have  been  also  conscious  of  my  pres- 
ence, and  we  have  afterward  verified  these  experiences  by  out- 
ward correspondence,  mostly  to  satisfy  our  friends.  One  or  two 
instances  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  class  of  experiences. 

When  I  was  yet  a  child,  twelve  years  of  age,  my  father  accom- 
panied me  on  one  of  my  pilgrimages  of  spiritual  work  to  west- 
em  New  York,  our  former  home.  During  that  visit  or  tour  a 
circle  for  investigation  and  experiment  was  formed  in  Dimkirk, 
N.  Y.  After  we  returned  to  our  then  home  in  Wisconsin,  I 
was  one  evening  entranced, — as  was  usual, — and  while  in  that 
state  was  distinctly  conscious  of  being  in  Dunkirk,  of  seeing  every 
member  of  the  circle,  with  all  of  whom  I  was  acquainted  except 
one  lady.  She  proved  to  be  the  seer  of  the  evening.  -She  saw 
me  and  described  me  so  accurately  that  everyone  in  the  circle 
recognized  me,  and,  of  course,  thought  I  was  dead.  This  so 
disturbed  her  mental  or  psychic  state  that  I  could  not  impress 
upon  her  mind  that  my  body  was  entranced  and  that  this  was 
but  one  of  my  usual  spiritual  pilgrimages.  On  returning  to  my 
mundane  state  I  narrated  what  I  had  experienced,  and  asked  my 
father  to  write  at  once  to  the  circle  in  Dunkirk  and  relieve  their 
minds.  He  did  so,  but,  as  naturally  would  occur,  they  had  also 
written,  the  letters  crossing  each  other  on  the  way,  and  their 
letter  confirmed  what  I  had  told  in  every  particular. 

Later  in  life  I  had  a  lady  friend  whom  I  repeatedly  visited 
and  comforted,  for  she  was  in  great  sorrow.  One  time  I  made 
her  see  my  body,  or  its  apparition,  so  plainly  that  she  saw  the 
dress  in  which  it  was  clothed  —  precisely  what  I  had  wished, 
as  it  was  the  color  she  most  liked  to  see  me  wear.  Another 
friend  in  California  became  so  susceptible  to  my  presence  that 
she  wrote  long  letters  from  me — automatically  —  which  I, 
in  this  state,  dictated  to  her,  thus  rendering  correspondence 
between  us  almost  superfluous  except  for  verification  to  our 
outward  senses.  My  own  mother  was  aware  of  my  presence 
almost  daily ;  and  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  my  telltale  spirit 
would  go  to  her  and  reveal  the  very  things  I  wished  to  keep 
from  her,  —  any  little  surprises  or  presents,  or  the  time  of  my 
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arrival  home  on  a  visit.  However  late  the  hour,  I  always 
found  her  ready  with  a  warm  supper  to  receive  me.  When 
arriving  after  the  journey  home  she  would  say :  "  You  came  to 
me  last  night  in  spirit  and  told  me  you  were  coming  in  body  » 
All  important  things  connected  with  my  welfare  she  knew  in  a 
similar  way. 

Two  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B ,  were  extensive  travellers. 

At  one  time  they  were  absent  three  years,  taking  a  tour  of  the 
Orient.  We  did  not  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence,  as 
mutually  our  time  was  too  much  taken  up  with  our  respective 
duties  or  pleasures,  but  I  could  always  locate  them  while 
I  was  in  this  ^' inner"  state.  At  one  time  I  saw  them  sur- 
rounded by  what  seemed  more  like  a  scene  in  the  spirit  state 
than  in  earth-life.  They  were  on  an  island,  surrounded  by 
water-lilies ;  the  skies  were  full  of  golden  light,  and  they  were 
amid  pavilions,  grottos,  and  altars  of  quaint  and  unique  design. 
I  could  not  place  them,  but  on  returning  to  my  mundane  state 
I  related  to  my  family  what  I  had  seen,  and  I  wrote  down  the 
date.  In  about  three  or  four  weeks  I  had  a  letter  from  them 
dated  at  Tokio,  giving  a  description  of  this  very  island  I  had 
seen ;  they  were  there  on  that  very  day  when  I  saw  them,  and 
the  island  was  as  I  had  seen  it.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
sacred  islands  in  Japan. 

This  consciousness  of  visiting  earth  friends  is,  however,  only 
the  smallest  part  of  these  inner  experiences ;  and  usually  occurs 
when  I  am  passing  into  or  out  of  the  deeper  or  more  spiritual 
states.  Although  I  could  fill  volumes  with  these  interesting 
experiences,  —  verified  by  being  shared  with  others  in  human 
life,  —  I  feel  it  due  to  the  reader  that  I  narrate  my  more  inner 
experiences ;  at  least  in  sufficient  degree  that  they  may  be  re- 
corded, and  that  there  may  be  some  perception,  however  inade- 
quately expressed,  of  what  is  possible  in  this  surpassing  realm. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  of  my  visits  to  human  friends, 
however,  without  here  recording  one  other  phase  of  this  many- 
threaded  line  of  experiences.  While  in  this  realm  of  spirit  I 
often  meet  and  converse  freely,  or  commune,  with  friends  that 
are  yet  in  human  forms,  but  who  appear  as  spirits  and  seem  to 
possess  all  the  activities  of  the  spiritual  state.  They  meet  and 
mingle  freely  with  those  who  have  "  died  "  to  human  life,  yet  I 
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am  perfectly  sure  they  recall  nothing  of  this  when  in  their  hiunan 
state.  Why  I  should  remember  or  take  with  me  these  experi- 
ences that  the  others  whom  I  saw  within  this  realm  could  not 
recall,  I  could  not  divine  until  it  was  explained  by  my  guide. 

The  explanation  is  this :  ^  In  sleep  mortals  pass  into  this 
realm  for  spiritual  rest  and  change,  as  it  is  the  normal  realm  of 
the  spirit;  but  they  do  not  pass  through  the  spiritual  awakening 
of  the  faculties  as  those  do  who  ar^  endowed  with  ^spiritual 
gifts,'  therefore  the  experiences  cannot  be  recalled  as  experiences; 
still,  they  sometimes  have  vague  reminiscences  or  glimpses  of 
^ unremembered  dreams'  that  aid  them  throughout  the  whole 
day,  often  for  days ;  and  thus  the  outward  life  is  sustained  and 
fed  from  this  realm.  By  and  by  the  race  will  have  spiritual 
growth  to  know  and  remember  the  experiences  of  the  spirit  as 
they  now  do  of  the  human  life."  I  have  frequently  met  those 
in  that  state  who  were  strangers  to  me  here,  and  who  were  still 
in  human  life ;  and  in  after  years  I  have  met  them  face  to  face 
in  outward  form,  often  wondering  if  they  thought  they  had  seen 
me  before,  as  I  was  certain  I  had  seen  them.  When  the  whole 
of  this  other  side  of  human  experience  is  made  known,  how 
many  things  now  veiled  will  stand  revealed  I  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  volumes  could  be  filled  with  those  transcendent  expe- 
riences referred  to  earlier  in  these  pages,  with  friends  in  spirit 
states,  with  teachers  and  guides  in  their  own  realm. 

My  mother,  always  intuitive,  sympathetic,  reUgious,  and  car- 
ing much  for  the  sick  and  ailing  while  in  earth  Uf e,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  a  sphere  or  state  of  her  own  near  the  ^^  Healing 
Sphere  "  of  one  of  my  teachers.  She  was  surrounded  with  her 
own  favorite  flowers — old-&shioned  hollyhocks,  sweet-williams, 
and  fragrant  healing  herbs.  My  guide  explained  that  in  her 
thaugJUj  or  spiritual,  state  she  requires  these  things  to  aid  her  in 
healing  or  ministering  to  those  on  earth.  Whenever  I  visited 
her  state  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  scenery  such  as  she 
loved  on  earth,  and  under  a  morning-glory-covered  lattice,  where 
she  sat  in  a  low  chair  like  one  I  had  seen  her  use  in  earth  life. 
Though  not  limited  to  that  state,  she  always  revealed  herself 
thus  to  me ;  and  I  would  return  to  my  earth  state  with  a  sense 
of  homesickness,  and  with  the  odor  of  thyme  and  rosemary  cling- 
ing to  my  psychic  olfactories. 
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My  &ther  was  interested  in  all  the  reforms  of  the  day ;  he 
was  a  truly  practical  Christian,  though  not  a  professing  one. 
He  was  looking  for  that  ideal  social  state  which  we  all  hope  is 
sometime  coming,  of  ^^  peace  on  earth  and  love  to  all/'  His 
spirit  state  was  revealed  to  me  as  among  those  arisen  workers 
and  reformers,  whose  work  for  humanity  he  loved  and  shared 
on  earth,  and  learning  of  the  wise  ones,  —  a  vast  and  wonder^ 
ful  sphere  of  individualities,  who  are  still  laboring  for  the  good 
of  humanity.  I  wished  to  know  of  my  father,  who  passed  out 
from  the  mortal  form  when  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  often  my  spirit  teacher  in  my  early  life,  why,  after  my  mother 
had  passed  on,  he  was  not  always  with  her  as  in  earth  life.  He 
replied,  with  a  rare  smile :  ^^  We  are  together ;  our  work  is  dif- 
ferent, but  when  we  need  each  other  we  cannot  be  apart" 

Singly  or  iix  groups,  or  as  my  needs  seemed  to  require,  I  was 
aware  of  every  relative  and  friend  who  had  passed  from  mortal 
life,  whom  our  mutual  wish  or  need  attracted  toward  me.  I  am 
sure  there  may  be  those  related  by  ties  of  consanguinity  whom 
I  have  not  seen,  and  many  related  only  by  spiritual  sympathy 
and  kinship  whom  I  have  met  and  loved  in  that  state. 

My  babe,  now  a  beautiful  young  woman  in  the  spirit  state, 
is  my  almost  constant  companion  in  those  visitations  and  expe- 
riences. I  have  '^seen  her  grow,"  to  use  our  mortal  speech; 
have  noted  her  spiritual  unf oldment,  and  have  many  times  been 
her  pupil, — so  wise  are  these  ^^  little  ones  "  in  the  love  of  the 
angels,  so  sweet  and  simple  is  she  in  her  teaching. 

How  few  know  the  real  meaning  of  ^'  nearness  "  as  applied  to 
those  they  love  I  One  thinks  of  the  friend  whose  bodily  pres- 
ence is  removed  by  mountains,  rivers,  and  oceans  as  being  far 
away ;  yet  London,  China,  and  India  are  as  near  in  thought  as 
the  chair  beside  one,  and  doubly  near  the  one  whose  body  may 
be  sojourning  there.  This  very  nearness  of  sympathy  debars 
any  separation.  If  people  would  turn  to  the  real  indications, 
—  sympathy,  intuition,  —  whenever  desired  the  friend  i»  near. 
Doubly  true  is  this  of  those  who  have  passed  the  barrier  of 
death  and  are  revealed  to  the  heart  of  love.  They  have  not 
died,  they  have  not  gone ;  they  are  so  near  as  not  to  be  seen  or 
felt  by  the  grosser  sense  that  governs  the  physical  state  of  recog- 
nition ;  so  very  near  that  even  the  thoughts  of  the  friend  still 
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immured  in  the  eartihly  form  are  shared  by  them,  the  very  imiei^ 
most  longings  responded  to.  Yet  people  unaccustomed  to  seek 
them  in  the  inner  instead  of  outer  realm  of  existence,  cannot 
find  them,  and  say,  '^  They  are  gone."  With  space  and  time 
annihilated,  what  shall  prevent  the  loved  from  being  ever  near? 

Teachers  and  guides  bear  a  nearer  relationship  than  those  in 
human  states,  and  teach  by  the  magic  law  of  adaptation  and 
love.  I  cannot  name,  in  earthly  language,  the  tie  that  binds  me 
to  those  who  have  led  me  through  these  many  realms,  who  have 
taught  by  vision,  illustration,  and  thought,  until  the  awakened 
perception  knew,  the  a  priori  knowledge  came. 

I  have  often  been  conscious  of  visiting  at  desire  a  realm  of 
music  that  led  through  the  world  of  tone,  through  the  spheres 
of  matchless  harmony  in  which  the  great  masters  of  music 
abide, —  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  and  to  the  divine 
realm  of  Wagner. 

The  realm  of  art,  leading  through  color  and  form  to  the 
images  of  perfect  life,  until  form  and  tint  and  tone  are  merged 
in  the  supreme  soul  of  beauty,  and  sculptured  image  or  archi- 
tectural grandeur  is  lost  in  the  eternal,  all-forming,  aU-changing 
changelessness  of  the  Soul  of  Art. 

The  realm  of  nature  (the  material  universe),  seen  from  the 
inverse  side,  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  causes  that  are  in  that 
realm  of  consciousness;  laws  that  are  the  operation  of  the 
Supreme  Will,  the  Logos.  There  science  is  reconstructed  and 
made  plain,  and  made  secure  by  the  knowledge  of  these  funda- 
mental principles. 

The  realm  of  philosophy,  traced  to  its  primal  sources,  reveals 
the  truths  concerning  imiversal  knowledge,  often  perceived  by 
the  great  teachers,  but  dimly  stated  by  minds  enshrouded  by 
the  environments  of  earth. 

The  realm  of  religion,  —  the  ineffable  meaning  of  the  AU- 
Love  and  Wisdom ;  the  nearness,  the  perf ectness,  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  Divine ;  the  kinship  of  souls,  the  fraternity  of  spir- 
its,—  never  in  all  this  realm  was  there  a  thought,  or  teaching 
of  thought,  separate  from  a  conscious  individual  entity. 

I  find  that  there  is  no  Time  or  Space  in  this  inner  realm;  the 
entity  is  not  governed  by  the  limitations  of  the  person,  so  the 
terms  and  usages  of  earthly  existence  must  fall  into  desuetudei 
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The  result  of  conferences  and  correspondence  with  these  and 
other  citizens  of  like  character  led  to  the  founding,  in  1885,  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  which  was  subsequently  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  promoting  the  qualities  in  citizenship  which  Washington 
sought  to  promote  by  his  latest  labors  and  final  bequests,  and 
which  he,  in  common  with  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Madison, 
believed  to  be  necessary  ^'  to  the  security  of  a  free  constitution,!' 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  Its  distinctive  purposes  are  succinctiy  set  forth  in  its 
charter  as  follows: 

1.  To  promote  on  the  part  of  youths  and  adults  generaUy,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  inculcation  of  special  theories  or  partisan  views,  a  patient  and 
conscientious  study  of  the  most  essential  facts  relating  to  afbirs  of  govern- 
ment and  citizenship,  to  the  end  that  every  citizen  may  be  qualified  to  act 
the  part  of  an  intelligent  and  upright  Juror  in  aU  affidrs  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  baUot. 

2.  To  promote,  in  the  same  spirit,  such  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
Civics  ^  in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  otherwise,  as  shaU  have  a 
tendency  to  secure  wise,  impartial,  and  patriotic  action  on  the  part  of  those 
who  shaU  occupy  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  as  executive  or  legis- 
lative officers,  and  as  leaders  of  public  opinion. 

Organized  under  such  auspices  and  with  such  purposes  it 
represents  the  only  practical  and  sustained  effort  which  has 
been  made  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  aims  above  outlined ;  and  with  persistency  of  pur- 
pose and  increasing  usefulness  it  has  for  more  than  twelve 
years  prosecuted  its  mission  for  the  safeguarding  of  American 
institutions. 

Political  conditions  past  and  present  clearly  justify  the  views 
of  Washington  and  his  contemporaries,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Institute's  founders,  as  to  the  need  of  a  central  source  of  salu- 
tary influences  in  the  form  of  a  national  institution  wholly 
devoted  to  a  propaganda  of  the  principles  and  ideas  compre- 
hensively described  in  Washington's  words  as  ^^the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  true  liberty." 

The  sole  object  of  this  national,  non-partisan,  non-sectarian, 
popular,  and  permanent  institution,  \b  to  voice  these  maxims, 
to  inspire  the  spirit  and  give  force  to  the  principles  which  should 

iDefiaed  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  as  follows :  **  The  sdenoe  that  treats  of  cttlsen- 
«hip  and  of  the  relations  between  citizens  and  the  goTemment:  a  new  word  directly 
derlTod  from  the  adjectiye  oMe,  Introduced  by  Henry  Bandall  Walte." 
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thing  like  those  of  resuscitation  after  one  has  been  nearly 
drowned.  The  drowning  is  easy,  because  one  is  going  into  life ; 
the  restoration  is  painSbecaJ;  one  returns,  if  not  to  deatib! 
to  mere  existence.  The  work,  the  duty,  the  loved  who  are 
embodied  here  must  win  one  to  the  form  which  has  been  loaned; 
but  the  spirit  seems  reluctant  sometimes  to  leave  that  freedom 
and  knowledge  for  the  narrow  walls  of  clay,  the  prison-house  of 
sense.  The  only  true  way  is  to  bring  that  realm  with  one  into 
daily  life.  One  learns  after  a  time  to  do  this :  to  clothe  the 
eairthly  scenes  with  the  inner  brightness,  and  the  human  tasks 
with  the  spiritual  aura  of  love  and  wisdom. 

I  cannot  judge  whether  the  scenes  of  earth  seem  lovelier  to 
me  than  to  most  mortals ;  whether  there  is  more  ravishing  sweet- 
ness in  the  springtime,  more  glory  in  summer,  more  richness  and 
beauty  in  the  autumn,  more  rest  and  whiteness  in  the  winter, 
more  transcendent  splendor  in  the  sunset  sky  and  glory  in  the 
starlit  heavens.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  being  admitted  to  this 
inner  realm  the  writer  has  not  lost  any  blessing  of  earth,  — 
of  love,  of  home,  of  friends,  of  practical  knowledge  and  interest 
in  the  daily  duties  and  work  of  life ;  nor,  I  believe,  can  one 
be  barred  from  any  needed  experience,  however  bitter.  These 
teachings,  visions,  and  experiences  of  soul-life  have  given  to 
earth  an  exquisite  beauty;  to  life's- work  a  meaning  and  impe- 
tus ;  to  trials  a  lesson  and  interpretation ;  to  the  change  called 
death  a  glory  and  radiance ;  to  spirit  states  a  nearness,  and  to 
soul  a  reality.  Nor  do  these  experiences  rob  one  of  one's  indi- 
viduality ;  the  petty  personality  to  which  mortals  cling  is,  hap- 
pily, forgotten  or  cast  aside,  but  the  individuality  cannot  be  lost, 
merged  in  another,  or  governed,  except  for  its  good.  When 
the  personal  is  cast  aside,  one  is  grateful  for  the  impersonality  of 
the  individual. 

Trailing  clouds  of  glory  accompany  me  across  and  into  the 
barriers  of  time  and  sense,  and  when  the  sharp  contrast  is 
over —  which  the  guide  ever  prevents  from  being  too  sudden — 
I  realize  the  great  sweetness  of  the  gardens  of  paradise  by  the 
fragrance  that  is  filling  the  earthly  dwelling,  and  I  know  that 
being  aware  of  the  visitations  of  angels,  and  of  somewhat  of  the 
light  which  is  theirs,  does  not  hinder,  but  helps  human  endeavor 
and  accomplishment. 
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THE  standard  represented  by  popular  institutions  will  sel- 
dom be  higher,  and  as  time  goes  on  may  become  lower, 
than  that  set  for  themselves  by  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  established  and  are  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  main- 
taining them.  They  may  represent  noble  aims  and  point  to 
high  ideals,  but  the  extent  of  their  duration  and  salutary  influ- 
ence must  always  be  dependent  upon  a  sufficient  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  which  called  them  into  being. 

Institutions  and  laws,  however  perfect  in  other  respects,  can- 
not, therefore,  safely  omit  from  their  functions  provisions  for 
the  fostering  and  developing  of  the  spirit  which  gave  them 
birth.  This  spirit,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  may,  and  too  often 
does,  without  extinguishment,  actually  become  a  thing  so  much 
apart  from  the  machinery  which  it  has  established,  as  to  have 
little  appreciable  influence  in  controlling  its  operation. 

The  institutions  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  their  incep- 
tion, represented  the  spirit  of  a  people  who  were  actuated  by 
the  highest  concepts  of  human  duty,  and  who  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  political  system  which  should  realize  the  highest  ideals. 
The  possibilities  of  the  system  have  been  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Functionally  con- 
sidered this  experience  has  made  painfully  evident  the  failures 
which  have  attended  the  system  in  its  operation.  It  is  evident 
to  every  intelligent  student  of  American  history  that  these  fail- 
ures have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  which 
gave  life  to  the  American  Republic  has  too  often  and  too  far 
been  supplanted  in  the  control  of  its  affairs  by  a  spirit  utterly 
hostile  to  that  which  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  which,  if  the 
partial  or  complete  failure  of  the  system  is  to  be  averted,  must, 
everywhere  and  always,  be  dominant.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  citizens  whose  character  and  ability  fit  them  for  the  service 
necessary  for  the  proper  control  of  political  affairs,  constitute  a 
sufficient  number  in  the  voting  population  to  assure  the  ascend- 
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ency  of  right  ideas  if  their  efforts  can  be  united  for  the  purpose. 
The  fact  that  intelligent  and  controlling  convictions  of  duty 
are  absent,  and  that  they  do  not  thus  unite,  however  explained, 
clearly  accounts  for  the  subversion  of  the  spirit  which  founded 
our  institutions,  and  the  ascendency  of  a  spirit  of  chicanery, 
greed,  and  comlption. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  political  evils  which  challenge  our 
attention  are  primarily  due,  not  to  faults  in  our  institutions 
themselves,  but  to  failures  in  the  assertion  of  the  spirit  of  true 
Americanism  by  which  they  are  intended  to  be  controlled. 
How  to  secure  ascendency  for  this  spirit  and  thus  to  restore, 
in  every  part  of  the  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  highest  man- 
hood, is  the  most  pressing  problem  which  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  patriotic  and  inteUigent  American  citizens. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  this  question  has  been  a  matter 
of  profound  interest  to  the  writer.  The  fact  that  ordinary 
uprisings  against  political  evils  fail  to  accomplish  permanent 
Insults,  seemed  to  him  to  afford  convincing  evidence  that  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  roots  and  not  confined  to  the'branches; 
and  that  this  foundation  work  must  represent  patient,  persist- 
ent, and  unselfish  efforts  for  the  promotion  everywhere  of  the 
basic  virtues  of  true  patriotism,  intelligence,  integrity,  and  fidel- 
ity in  citizenship  relations.  Believing  that  this  work  could 
be  best  accomplished  through  a  permanent  national  institution 
which  should  invite  and  command  the  cooperation  of  good 
citizens  everywhere,  regardless  of  party,  creed,  sex,  or  class, 
he  sought  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  a  few  distinguished 
men  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  such  an  institution.  The 
assistance  sought  was  willingly  extended  by  such  citizens  as 
Morrison  R.  Waite,  William  Strong,  and  S.  F.  Miller,  then 
respectively  Chief  Justice  and  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  by  Theodore  Woolsey,  Noah  Porter,  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  Mark  Hopkins,  Julius  H.  Seeley,  and  Theodore  W. 
Dwight,  among  educators  ;  and  by  such  other  eminent  Ameri- 
cans as  U.  S.  Grant,  William  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  Hugh  McCulloch,  John  J.  Knox,  Orlando  B.  Potter,  A. 
H.  Colquitt,  George  Bancroft,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  John  Jay, 
Right  Reverend  William  L  Kip,  David  Swing,  and  Phillips 
Brooks.     .  -  ■* 
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The  result  of  conferences  and  correspondence  with  these  and 
other  citizens  of  like  character  led  to  the  founding,  in  1885,  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  which  was  subsequently  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  promoting  the  qualities  in  citizenship  which  Washington 
sought  to  promote  by  his  latest  labors  and  final  bequests,  and 
which  he,  in  common  with  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Madison, 
believed  to  be  necessary  ^'  to  the  security  of  a  free  constitution^' 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  Its  distinctive  purposes  are  succinctly  set  forth  in  its 
charter  as  follows: 

1.  To  promote  on  the  part  of  youths  and  adults  generaUy,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  hiculcation  of  special  theories  or  partisan  views,  a  patient  and 
conscientious  study  of  the  most  essential  facts  relating  to  affidrs  of  govern- 
ment and  citizensldp,  to  the  end  that  every  citizen  may  be  qualified  to  act 
the  part  of  an  intelligent  and  upright  Juror  in  aU  affidrs  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  ballot. 

2.  To  promote,  in  the  same  spirit,  such  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
Civics  >  in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  otherwise,  as  shaU  have  a 
tendency  to  secure  wise,  impartial,  and  patriotic  action  on  the  part  of  those 
who  shaU  occupy  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  as  executive  or  legis- 
lative officers,  and  as  leaders  of  public  opinion. 

Organized  under  such  auspices  and  with  such  purposes  it 
represents  the  only  practical  and  sustained  effort  which  has 
been  made  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  aims  above  outlined ;  and  with  persistency  of  pur- 
pose and  increasing  usefulness  it  has  for  more  than  twelve 
years  prosecuted  its  mission  for  the  safeguarding  of  American 
institutions. 

Political  conditions  past  and  present  clearly  justify  the  views 
of  Washington  and  his  contemporaries,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Institute's  founders,  as  to  the  need  of  a  central  source  of  salu- 
tary influences  in  the  form  of  a  national  institution  wholly 
devoted  to  a  propaganda  of  the  principles  and  ideas  compre- 
hensively described  in  Washington's  words  as  ^'the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  true  liberty." 

The  sole  object  of  this  national,  non-partisan,  non-sectarian, 
popular,  and  permanent  institution,  is  to  voice  these  maxims, 
to  inspire  the  spirit  and  give  force  to  the  principles  which  should 

iDellBed  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  as  follows :  *'  The  science  that  treats  of  cttUen- 
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derlyed  from  the  adjecttye  oMe,  introduced  by  Henry  Bandall  Waite.** 
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have  supreme  control  in  affairs  of  government,  citizenship,  and 
social  order. 

What  the  national  military  establishments  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  are  intended  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  preparing 
a  few  citizens  for  useful  service  in  times  of  war,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  popular  civil  institution,  with  patriotic  insistency 
and  through  all  available  efficiencies,  to  aid  in  accomplishing 
through  provisions  for  properly  preparing  all  citizens  for  the 
highest  service  of  their  country  at  all  times. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  its  objects,  it  directs  its  endeavors 
not  so  much  to  the  creation  of  new  agencies  as  to  the  giving  of 
inspiraticm  and  energy  to  those  already  existing ;  and  in  pursu- 
ing this  wise  policy  it  has  been  a  most  useful  factor  in  estab- 
lishing the  solidarity  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  influences 
which  represent  civic  virtue  and  true  patriotism. 

Its  efficiencies  include,  beside  its  National  Board  of  Trustees, 
composed  of  thirty-three  members,  and  its  advisory  faculty, 
composed  of  twelve  members,  the  following  departments : 

1.  Department  for  the  extension  of  information  and  activi- 
ties promotive  of  good  citizenship,  through  which  provisions  are 
made  for  home  studies,  and  for  lectures,  discussions,  studies, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  schools,  lyceums,  civic  associations, 
labor  organizations,  and  institute  clubs ;  this  work  being  car- 
ried on  with  the  cooperation  and  under  the  supervision  of  coun- 
cillors in  the  conununities  where  they  reside,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  corps  of  lecturers  now  numbering  more  than  two  hundred. 

2.  Department  of  Educational  Institutions  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  officers  of  public  instruction, 
teachers  in  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  members  of  fac- 
ulties in  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

8.  Publication  Department,  through  which  the  equivalent  of 
nearly  twenty  million  pages  of  octavo  matter  has  been  issued 
under  its  auspices. 

4.  Department  of  Legislation,  in  connection  with  which 
councillors  and  citizens  generally  have  efficiently  aided  in  secur- 
ing needed  reforms  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  the 
protection  and  elevation  of  the  suffrage,  and  the  conservation 
of  the  highest  interests  of  citizens  and  the  state  in  other  respects. 
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5.  Departanent  of  Applied  Ethics,  in  connection  with  which 
efiForts  are  made  to  properly  and  efficiently  enlist  the  great  body 
of  citizens,  including  youths  as  well  as  adults,  who  profess  to 
be  goyemed  by  the  highest  concepts  of  duty,  in  practical  labors 
for  the  establishment  of  wise,  just,  and  salutary  civic  and  social 
conditions. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  institution  of  this  character  cannot 
depend,  for  its  maintenance  upon  citizens  of  merely  negative 
virtue,  nor  can  it  expect  the  sympathy  of  scheming  politicians 
to  whose  plans  and  power  it  is  in  direct  opposition.  Its  depend- 
ence must  be  solely  upon  the  willing  services  and  financial 
support  of  those  members  of  the  body  politic  who  are  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  Washington,  and  who  believe  that  in  matters 
affecting  the  highest  interests  of  our  free  institutions,  such  as 
civic  virtue  and  civic  fidelity,  formation  is  better  than  re-forma- 
tion, and  that  to  constantly  maintain  salutary  political  condi- 
tions is  infinitely  preferable  to  frequent  and  disappointing  strug- 
gles with  corruptible  elements,  which  through  neglect  of  civic 
duty  have  been  permitted  to  secure  controlling  power ;  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  better  to  safely  guard  our  inheritance  of  free- 
dom than  to  battle  for  its  rescue  from  unworthy  hands. 

The  Institute  admits  to  membership  in  its  National  Body 
of  Councillors  all  citizens  who  are  commended  to  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  by  those  already  members,  or  by  other  citizens  of 
known  high  character,  as  worthy  of  such  membership  by  rea- 
son of  their  ability  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purposes.  It  does  not  solicit  the  membership 
of  citizens  whose  political  affiliations  are  such  as  to  rank  them 
among  those  who  are  contributing  to  the  evils  which  it  seeks  to 
correct.  Its  councillors  are  asked  to  share  in  an  undertaking 
which  tests  the  character  of  their  citizenship  by  offering  no 
rewards  for  their  cooperation.  It  has  employed  no  paid  officers 
and  no  paid  agents  for  the  solicitation  of  funds.  The  united 
activities  of  its  members  have  enabled  it,  and  it  is  believed  will 
continue  to  enable  it,  to  present  in  itself  an  eloquent  object-les- 
son in  patriotism  and  a  potent  appeal  to  the  spirit  in  citizen- 
ship —  the  true  Americanism  —  which  it  seeks  to  foster.  Its 
contributing  councillors  are  asked  for  annual  remittances  of  sums 
of  from  12.00  upward,  in  accordance  with  their  financial  ability 
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and  the  degree  of  their  interest  in  its  work.  Those  contribut- 
ing $3.00  or  more  annually  are  entitled  to  receive  all  of  its  own 
publications,  and  also  The  Abeka,  whose  aims  are  largely 
identical  with  its  own,  and  through  which  its  oi&cial  announce- 
ments will  hereafter  be  published. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  degree  of  responsibility  resting  upon 
its  councillors  financially  and  otherwise  is  a  matter  for  their  own 
determination,  and  one  which  will  be  decided  in  accordance  with 
the  disposition  of  each  to  recognize  the  truth,  that  the  patriotic 
and  unselfish  labors  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  of 
which  we  enjoy  the  priceless  benefits,  have  laid  upon  us  a  sacred 
obligation  which  we  can  discharge  only  by  the  performance  of 
similar  labors. 

The  foregoing  statements,  however  encouraging,  are  chiefly 
significant  as  indicative  of  what  may  be,  rather  than  of  what  has 
been,  accomplished.  Gratifying  as  the  results  of  the  Institute's 
work  have  been,  they  represent  but  a  tithe  of  what  it  might 
have  accomplished  with  a  larger  degree  of  moral  and  pecuniary 
support  The  extent  of  its  field  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
labors  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  widely  and  effectively  use- 
ful, when  compared  with  the  resources  at  its  command,  have 
constantly  presented  difficulties  which  would  have  discouraged 
its  officers  but  for  their  abiding  confidence  in  the  ultimate  will- 
ingness of  the  American  people  to  give  to  it  the  measure  of 
support  warranted  by  the  importance  of  the  objects  to  which  it 
is  devoted.  It  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  a  noble  piece 
of  engineiy,  whose  highest  possibilities  in  the  way  of  efficiency 
and  usefulness  cannot  be  realized  because  the  fuel  furnished  is 
insufficient  for  the  supply  of  motive  power.  Its  highest  possi- 
bilities are,  m  truth,  Uttle  more  than  dreams,  the  fulfihnent  of 
which  may  not  be  realized  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  now 
giving  it  such  unselfish  service  as  they  find  possible  in  the  midst 
of  other  pressing  occupations. 

The  time  must  soon  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  its  central 
efficiencies,  with  adequate  provision  for  its  maintenance,  at 
some  suitable  point  yet  to  be  selected.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  councillors, 
that  the  descendants  of  American  patriots  cannot  more  worthily 
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honor  the  memory  of  their  sires,  or  more  efiFectively  promote  the 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  institutions  for  which  they  battled, 
than  by  making  it  their  mission  to  maintain  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Civics.  The  fact  that  it  was  conceived,  established,  and 
has  been  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  truest  patriotism,  and  the 
results  which  it  has  already  accomplished  through  services  renr 
dered  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  words  upon  its  corporate  seal, 
^^Ducit  Amor  Patrise,"  would  seem  to  prove  its  title  to  the 
confidence  and  support  of  all  who  are  proud  of  the  &ct  that 
their  forbears  have  been  among  the  founders  and  defenders  of 
our  American  institutions.  It  may  not  be  a  vain  hope  that  this 
thought  wiU,  in  some  manner  and  at  some  time,  take  definite 
shape,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  national  memorial  building  at 
the  capital,  devoted  to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  mate- 
rial illustrative  of  the  nation's  histoiy  and  progress,  and  to 
memorials  of  its  illustrious  dead.    As  has  been  said  elsewhere. 

Such  a  buildiDg,  dedicated  by  enfranchised  manhood  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  may  include  a  HaU  of  History  and  Qvics,  for  the  ooUeotion  of 
appropriate  relics,  manuscripts,  and  books  of  colonial,  continental,  revo- 
lutionary, and  subsequent  periods;  an  Army  and  Navy  Hall,  devoted  to 
exhibits  iUustrative  of  military  and  naval  affiiirs,  including  battle-flags,  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  similar  material  ;  a  Memorial  HaU,  where  the  memory 
of  iUustrious  Americans,  statesmen,  soldiers,  philanthropists,  and  other  great 
leaders,  may  be  honored,  and  their  memory  perpetuated  in  statuary,  paint- 
ings, mural  tablets,  and  other  appropriate  ways,  and  which  shall  be  to  the 
I>eople  of  America  what  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  the  i>eople  of  England — 
a  place  where  the  great  exemplars  of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  patriotism,  the 
noblest  citizens  of  the  passing  years,  though  dead,  shaU  yet  speak  and  have 
salutary  influence,  through  successive  generations ;  and  a  Hall  of  Instruction, 
which  shall  be  the  centre  of  the  nation-wide  activities  of  this  noble  Ameri- 
can institution,  and  also  of  a  school  of  civics  to  which  American  youth  may 
come  from  every  part  of  the  land  to  avail  themselves  of  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  studies  and  investigations  which  shaU  qualify  them  for  highest 
usefulness  in  the  public  service  and  in  aU  the  walks  of  citizenship. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Institute,  by  its  many  years  of 
patient,  persistent,  and,  in  view  of  the  ciroumstances,  remark- 
ably successful  activities,  has  established  a  claimupon  the  con- 
fidence  and  support  of  good  citizens  which  must  in  due  time 
receive  suitable  recognition.  Further  than  this,  these  activities 
may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  and  fitting  preparation  for  labors 
which  shall  be  more  fruitful  in  results,  and  in  the  hope  of  which 
those  who  have  hitherto  directed  its  afibiis  have  found  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement. 
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It  has  been  truly  said  that, 

If  any  honor  attaches  to  the  citizenship  in  which  intelligent,  loyalf  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  country  are  made  paramount, 
the  names  of  those  who  have  united  in  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  this 
Institute  of  Patriotism  constitute  a  roll  of  honor.  Its  ability  to  fully  realize 
its  objects  is  dependent  upon  the  number  and  the  efforts  of  those  whose 
names  are  upon  this  roll. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for,  and  an  appeal  to,  citizens  of  wealth.  Money 
cannot  be  more  worthily  or  wisely  bestowed  than  in  feeding  the  streams 
in  whose  life-giving  power  is  the  strength  of  the  republic.  Honorable  names 
may  find  their  noblest  memorials  by  the  gifts  and  endowments  which  shall 
forever  connect  them  with  this  National  School  of  Patriotism. 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  FABLE. 


BY  HAMILTON   S.   WICKS. 


THE  King  of  a  certain  country,  whose  power  was  absolute 
and  whose  will  was  despotic,  issued  an  edict  that  all  the 
laborers  of  his  dominion  who  were  engaged  in  honorable 
toil  should  exchange  places  with  those  persons  who  did  no  work 
or  were  engaged  in  dishonorable  or  merely  speculative  avoca- 
tions, so  that  the  laboring  man  should  fare  sumptuously  and 
the  non-laborer  poorly.  Those  who  worked  up  in  the  sunlight 
on  the  tall  buildings  should  sit  down  in  the  evening  to  bounti- 
ful banquets  and  should  sleep  in  fine  linen  on  luxurious  couches ; 
while  those  who  crawled  below  in  the  bleak  valleys  between 
the  beetling  cliffs  of  ai*chitecture  should  go  to  frugal  meals  and 
sleep  amid  the  rough  surroundings  of  the  abodes  of  the  poor. 
The  monarch  reasoned  that  those  who  did  the  world's  work 
were  more  deserving  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  than  were 
the  idle  or  the  vicious,  however  wealthy.  He  imagined  that 
the  world  was  turned  upside  down  socially  and  economically, 
and  he  proposed  to  turn  it  back  again  by  his  royal  fiat. 

Backed  by  his  sword,  ^^  which  is  the  badge  of  temporal  power 
wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings,"  he  apprehended 
no  failure  in  his  plans,  which  had  been  worked  out  in  their 
minutest  detail.  His  army  was  the  largest  of  any  nation,  and 
was  to  a  man  devoted  to  its  King.  His  genius  had  won  many 
victories  and  extended  the  borders  of  glory.  Through  his 
impartial  system  of  promotion  men  from  the  ranks  had  risen  to 
be  commanders.  The  soldiery  were  well  fed,  well  housed,  and 
well  paid.  A  word,  a  nod,  from  their  King  would  set  in  motion 
this  mighty  machine  to  crush  out  all  opposition.  Supplement- 
ing the  miUtery  arm  of  his  government  the  King  had  organized 
the  most  elaborate  system  of  espionage^  so  that  all  secrets  were 
open  to  him,  and  no  whisperings  in  the  street  or  the  club  but 
were  conveyed  distinctly  to  his  royal  ear  by  the  microphone  of 
his  spy  system.  The  press  was  gagged  or  inspired ;  the  legis- 
lature was  composed  of  fawning  sycophants ;  his  judiciary  was 
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merely  a  reflection  of  the  royal  will ;  and  Holy  Chuixsh  itself 
displayed  its  purple  robe  and  golden  bowl  but  to  ornament  his 
processions  or  to  hallow  his  feasts. 

Thus  matters  stood  on  the  evening  of  the  day  this  great 
social  revolution  was  inaugurated.  It  fell  out  that  a  group  of 
honest  laborers  were  descending  the  elevator  that  carried  the 
brick  and  mortar  to  the  twentieth  story  of  a  certain  downtown 
skyHScraper.  While  all  of  them  knew  of  the  edict  of  their  King, 
none  had  taken  it  seriously  or  imagined  for  a  moment  that  it 
would  be  carried  into  effect  literally.  On  tlieir  arrival  at  the 
ground  floor,  a  policeman  stationed  there  stopped  them  and, 
motioning  to  an  elegant  equipage  standing  across  the  way, 
informed  them  that  it  was  the  King's  command  that  they 
should  enter  it  and  be  driven  to  one  of  the  avenue  clubs  which 
had  been  assigned  for  their  accommodation.  Into  it  they  were 
thrust,  dinner-pails  and  all.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  recover 
their  equanimity,  as  they  were  rapidly  whirled  through  one 
thoroughfare  after  another,  till  the  avenue  in  question  was 
reached  and  they  were  deposited  in  front  of  a  stately  brown- 
stone  mansion.  Their  coming  had  been  expected,  and  the  great 
doors  swung  open  as  they  alighted,  whilst  a  uniformed  lackey 
motioned  them  to  enter.  Their  astonishment  was  redoubled  at 
the  splendor  of  the  interior  furnishings.  Each  was  assigned  a 
room,  where  they  were  bathed  and  groomed  and  dressed  in  gaiv 
ments  suitable  for  their  surroundings.  Dinner  was  served  by 
the  time  they  were  ready,  and  into  the  gUttering  %(dle  d  manger 
they  were  duly  ushered.  A  fashionable  table  cThSte  was  a  new 
sensation  to  every  man  of  them,  and  they  certainly  astonished 
the  table  cThSte.  It  (the  table  cThSte')  never  realized  before  what 
it  was  to  be  fully  appreciated.  An  evening  of  cigars,  wine,  and 
billiards  followed;  and  then  they  stretched  their  tough  and 
sinewy  workmen's  legs  between  the  whitest  of  silken  sheets, 
spread  over  the  springiest  of  hair  mattresses,  on  the  brightest 
of  bi*ass  bedsteads.  There  we  leave  them  to  such  dreams  as 
their  surroundings  invited,  to  turn  our  attention  to  four  bach- 
elor brokers  on  the  stock  exchange,  whose  apartments  at  the 
club  our  bachelor  workingmen  were  inhabiting. 

With  as  little  thought  of  the  reality  of  the  great  King's  edict 
as  the  workingmen  themselves,  they  were  saunteiing  forth  from 
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the  exchange  at  the  hour  of  8  p.  m.  ,  when  they  were  pounced 
upon  by  a  quarter  score  of  stalwart  policemen  and  landed  inside 
a  rough  luggage  conveyance.  Baxter  Street  was  a  Garden  of 
Eklen  compared  to  the  slums  to  which  they  were  driven,  and 
they  were  finally  sheltered  in  a  dirty  tenement  that  arose  in  a 
series  of  rickety  stories  to  a  dizzy  height.  Their  fastidioiis 
taste  would  not  permit  them  to  indulge  in  sleep  amid  such  com- 
monplace surroundings,  where  the  only  furniture  of  their  room 
consisted  of  two  dirty  beds  and  a  filtliy  sink.  So  they  sat  up 
all  night  smoking  the  cigars  they  happened  to  have  in  their 
clothes  when  captured,  and  muttering  deep  curses  against  their 
eccentric  ruler. 

The  following  morning  the  awakening  of  the  laborers  resem- 
bled that  of  Christopher  Sly  in  **The  Tammg  of  the  Shrew." 
They  were  bewildered  with  astonishment  at  the  appointments  of 
their  surroundings  and  the  service  of  their  attendants.  A  cham- 
pagne headache  was  a  natural  accompaniment  to  the  previous 
night's  drinking  and  gorging ;  so  that  fashionable  ^'  cofiFee  and 
rolls,"  though  served  in  the  most  delicate  of  faience,  seemed  but 
meagre  iaie  upon  which  to  commence  the  arduous  labors  of  the 
day.  At  precisely  5:80  A.  M.  the  same  carriage  tliey  had  oc- 
cupied the  previous  evening,  with  its  crested  panels,  its  liveried 
coachman,  and  its  spanking  span  of  bays,  was  at  the  door  to  con- 
vey them  back  to  work. 

The  same  routine  was  substantially  carried  into  efiFect  each 
day,  a  natural  consequence  of  which  was  that  they  became 
weaiy  of  their  enforced  luxury,  and  their  hearts  yearned  for 
the  humble  living  of  their  tenement,  with  its  rough  and  hearty 
jollity,  and  its  freedom  from  constraint  and  the  supervision  of 
lackeys,  however  well  dressed  or  polite.  In  the  case  of  the  fas- 
tidioiis  brokers  kept  under  surveillance,  tired  nature  at  last, 
reluctant,  yielded.  There  came  a  day,  or  rather  a  night,  when 
even  they  were  able  to  sleep  —  an  uneasy,  troubled  sleep,  it  is 
true —  amid  the  mean  surroundings  of  the  tenement. 

The  determined  will  of  the  monarch  so  ordered  affairs  that 
the  conditions  under  his  edict  were  kept  in  force  for  many  days. 
He  proposed  to  give  a  thorough  test  to  his  quixotic  ideas.  The 
portion  of  the  workmen  was  hard  manual  labor  by  day  in  the 
upper  regions  of  air  and  light,  and  by  night  the  relaxation  of 
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«.m«Bg  .«u.y,  «.d  *e  portion  o.  fto  h^  ™  deep 
dejection,  deep  curses,  and  haggard  sleeplessness. 

The  culmination  of  this  condition  of  unrest  occurred  at  a 
great  ball  which  anotiier  royal  edict  had  blazoned  forth  to  be 
given  as  a  tribute  to  the  laboring  masses,  and  at  which  the  non- 
producers  would  be  compelled  to  assist,  not  indeed  as  menials, 
but  as  experienced  advisers.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  at  least  would  be  expended  on  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the 
occasion.  The  sage  counsellors  of  state,  men  deeply  versed  in 
the  lore  of  the  past,  were  called  together  to  devise  costumes  for 
the  crude  working  people  and  to  frame  rules  of  etiquette  for 
their  behavior.  The  most  elaborate  descriptions  appeared  in  the 
daily  press  of  what  was  proposed.  For  weeks  the  vast  prepa- 
rations went  steadily  forward.  Everything  of  luxury  and  orna- 
ment that  the  commerce  of  the  empire  sucked  up  from  the 
farthest  confines  of  the  earth  was  made  to  minister  to  the  great 
event. 

At  last  the  auspicious  day  arrived.  One  of  the  grandest  pal- 
aces of  the  King  himself  was  the  scene  of  the  festivity.  The 
costumes  worn  represented  many  of  the  great  names  of  history, 
from  Julius  Csesar  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  from  Cleopatra  to 
Marie  Antoinette.  The  height  of  the  great  occasion  was  reached 
somewhat  after  midnight  when  the  quadriUe  cThonneur  was 
announced.  The  great  King  sat  upon  a  raised  dais,  or  throne, 
the  better  to  view  the  gorgeoiis  pageant.  A  mighty  fan&re  of 
trumpets,  which  seemed  to  whirl  the  feelings  for  a  moment  into 
the  forces  beyond  mortality,  invited  to  the  initial  movements 
of  the  quadrille.  It  was  as  though  an  army  with  banners  was 
about  to  launch  its  squadrons  upon  the  foe  in  some  majestic 
Friedland  or  Gettjrsburg.  As  the  sound  died  away,  there  was 
a  pause.  The  great  King  looked  up  in  amazement,  and  stamp- 
ing that  foot  whose  heel  had  rested  upon  the  necks  of  mighty 
potentates,  now  his  willing  vassals,  he  arose  with  frown  Uack 
as  midnight. 

Suffer  me,  O  reader,  to  recall  the  elements  of  this  unparalleled 
occasion :  On  the  one  hand,  almost  omnipotent  power,  backed 
by  transcendent  though  wayward  geniiis,  a  will  that  hitherto 
had  never  been  balked,  an  unsullied  prestige,  a  front  of  Jove  to 
threaten  and  command,  upon  which  great  thought  registered 
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eveiy  varying  expression,  one  of  the  least  of  which  would  have 
endowed  an  ordinary  prince  with  lasting  renown.  On  the  other 
hand,  ^^  fantastic  compliment  strutting  up  and  down  tricked  in 
outlandish  feather."  A  motion  from  the  hand  of  majesty,  now 
fully  erect,  sent  another  mighty  wave  of  martial  music  flying  on 
invisible  wings,  in  thousand  forms,  throughout  every  corridor. 
As  this  second  summons  for  the  masterpiece  to  be  set  in  motion 
died  away  in  turn,  two  bands  of  men  detached  themselves  from 
the  distant  throng  massed  in  the  farthest  background,  and  came 
slowly  forward  with  bowed  heads  and  deferential  tread.  At  the 
same  instant  a  hundred  brilliant  officers  of  the  household  stepped 
out  of  the  corridors  behind  the  King  with  drawn  swords,  and 
other  hundreds  crowded  behind  them  prepared  to  do  their  mas- 
ter's instant  service. 

The  Great  Strategist  comprehended  the  situation  with  a  single 
sweeping  glance  of  his  eagle  eye,  and  drawing  himself  up  full 
height  motioned  his  servitors  with  his  left  hand  back  into  their 
conceahnent,  while  with  his  extended  right  hand  he  encouraged 
with  benignant  gesture  the  approach  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  had  shrunk  back  in  dismay  when  the  King's 
guard  sprang  forth  so  abruptly.  It  was  now  seen  that  the 
approaching  bands  wei*e  composed  in  equal  parts  of  the  gaudily 
caparisoned  workmen  and  their  plainly  dressed  advisers.  Each 
party  bore  in  its  midst  an  enormous  roll,  whose  weight  impeded 
anything  like  rapid  progress.  On  arriving  at  the  front  of  the 
throne,  they  deposited  their  burdens  and  then  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  King.  When  bidden  to  arise  and  state  their 
purpose,  a  stalwart  son  of  toil  stepped  forward  in  front  of  his 
comrades.  He  was  attired  in  a  $10,000  costume,  representing 
Henry  of  Navarre.  This  costume  sat  upon  his  rugged  limbs  as 
though  they  had  been  melted  into  it.  The  King  gazed  compla- 
cently upon  his  manufactured  nobleman  and  bade  him  proceed. 

*' August  and  Sovereign  King!"  thus  began  the  blacksmith, 
for  such  he  was  when  not  intoxicated  or  attending  a  costume 
ball  —  "August  and  Sovereign  King,  I  have  been  pushed  foi> 
ward  by  my  fellows  who  have  joined  in  this  petition,  with  a  vast 
multitude  of  their  co-workers,  similarly  gorged  with  hateful 
luxury.  They  ask  me  to  state  plainly  to  your  Majesty  that 
they  now  know  from  actual  experience  how  hollow  and  worth- 
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less  are  all  the  glories  of  the  merely  rich,  whose  time  is  devoted 
to  yam  shows  and  in  devising  new  delicacies  for  the  palate. 
They  beseech  your  Majesty  that  you,  in  accordance  with  your 
gracious  pleasure,  should  restore  them  to  their  simple  and  hum- 
ble paths  of  life,  wherein  they  will  dwell  in  reasonable  content- 
ment hereafter." 

The  workman  ceased,  and  the  spokesman  for  wealth  and  idle- 
ness stepped  forward  and  pleaded  his  case  very  eloquently.  He 
showed,  in  the  petition  which  many  thousands  of  his  class  had 
signed,  that  through  their  recent  experience  they  aU  had  been 
made  to  feel  the  weight  of  life  as  it  rests  upon  those  under 
them.  He  averred  that  he  and  his  fellows  were  heartily  sick  of 
their  lives  thus  ordered,  and  that  they  petitioned  the  King  to 
send  them  beyond  his  confines,  or  place  them  in  his  army,  or, 
better  still,  allow  them  to  seek  honorable  employment  in  voca< 
tions  more  in  accord  with  their  taste  and  inclination. 

The  King,  esteeming  that  he  had  sufficiently  disciplined  the 
wealtliy  and  had  measurably  cast  out  the  ^^  daimon  of  unrest " 
from  the  mind  of  labor,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  g^ven  a 
notable  illustration  to  all  his  people  of  the  folly  of  outrunning 
too  far  the  sentiments  of  your  age,  and  the  arrant  rot  of  placing 
edicts  upon  the  statute  books  that  at  once  become  a  dead  letter 
unless  backed  by  despotic  force,  and  feeling  the  security  of 
his  position,  stood  before  his  petitioners,  lightly  leaning  on  his 
left  foot,  with  his  right  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  thus 
addressed  them : 

^^  My  people,  the  results  flowing  from  my  edict  are  not  other- 
wise than  I  fully  believed  would  result ;  I  am  satisfied  at  the 
real  good  that  has  been  accomplished.  Many  there  are  who 
would  like  to  see  human  nature  changed  by  an  equally  absurd 
upheaval  of  the  social  fabric,  which  would  instantly  place  the 
limbs  of  labor  between  cambric  sheets  and  line  their  stomachs 
with  sweetmeats.  The  truly  wise  base  their  expectations  for 
the  race  upon  no  such  sudden  revolution,  but  rather  see  salva- 
tion for  their  fellows  in  a  gradual  and  natural  betterment  of 
conditions,  a  growth  upwards  that  can  be  maintained  through 
all  the  spasms  of  reform,  a  lifting  of  the  whole  fabric  of  society 
by  the  great  forces  of  education,  faith,  and  persistency,  which 
are  and  have  ever  been  the  architects  of  the  race." 
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REPLY  TO  «  LOCKSLEY  HALL  SIXTY  YEARS  AFTER." 

BY  BABTON   LOMAX   PITTMAN. 


Nay,  my  grandsire,  though  yoa  leave  me  latest  lord  of  Locksley  Hail, 

Speak  of  Amy's  heavenly  graces  and  the  frailty  of  her  fall, 

Point  me  to  the  shield  of  Locksley,  hanging  in  this  mansion  lone, 

I  most  tnm  from  such  sad  splendor  ere  my  heart  be  changed  to 
stone. 

While  you  prate  of  pride  ancestral  and  the  dead  dreams  of  yoar 

youth, 
I,  despite  my  birth  and  lineage,  am  a  battler  for  the  truth. 
To  the  work-worn,  half-starved  peasants  of  this  reajlm  my  heart 

goes  out  — 
Those  who,  plundered  and  forgotten,  find  this  life  a  ruthless  roat. 

In  the  rustling  robes  of  Amy  bloomed  the  roses  that  had  fled 
From  the  cheeks  of  pauper  maidens  forced  into  the  brothel-bed ; 
In  her  saintly  smiles  and  glances  flashed  the  sunlight  that  was  shut 
By  the  iron-hand  injustice  from  the  cotter's  humble  hut. 

Nay,  'tis  wrong  that  we  should  range  with  science  glorying  in  the 

time, 
While  we  force  our  brother  mortals  into,  squalor,  need,  and  crime ; 
Wicked  we  should  pose  as  Christians  singing  songs  to  God  on  high, 
Heedless  of  his  tortured  creatures  who  in  pauper  prisons  lie. 

Christless  is  the  crime  of  turning  creed-stopped  ears  to  teardraps 

shed 
By  the  women  whom  oppression  robs  of  virtue  for  their  bread. 
Satan's  blush  would  mantle  crimson  could  he  see  the  stunted  child 
Slaving  in  our  marts  and  markets,  helpless,  hopeless,  and  reviled  — 

See  its  pallid  face  uplifted  from  the  whirling  factory  wheels. 
Tear-stained  with  the  grief  and  anguish  of  a  baby  brain  that  reels. 
Tortured  in  life's  budding  springtime,  toiling  on  with  stifled  cries, 
Seeing,  through  its  tears  refracted,  rippling  cascades,  azure  skies ; 
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Skies  and  birds  and  flowery  meadows  made  for  children  wealthy- 
born, 

While  God's  outcasts,  with  their  parents,  robbed  and  dmdging,  live 
forlorn, 

Men  in  whom  the  fires  of  hope  have  sunk  into  a  sordid  spark, 

Mothers  rearing  helpless  infants  for  the  brothel's  dawnless  dark. 

While  this  world  seems  far  too  crowded  to  provide  as  work  for  all. 
Acres  spread  their  nntilled  bosoms,  while  the  nations  rise  and  fall. 
Nature's  storehouse,  made  for  all  men,  is  monopolized  by  some. 
Robbing  labor  of  its  produce,  making  almshouse,  jail,  and  slum. 

Side  by  side  with  art  and  progress  creeps  the  haggard  spectre. 

Want  — 
Creeps  the  frightful  phantom.  Hunger, with  its  bloodless  body  gaunt. 
Wider,  wider  spreads  the  chasm  'twixt  the  wealthy  and  the  poor. 
Social  discontent  declaring  that  such  wrongs  cannot  endure. 

And  this  yawning  of  the  chasm  is  the  curse  of  every  race. 
As  it  saps  and  kills  its  manhood  ere  it  reach  the  zenith-place ; 
Spartan  valor,  Grecian  learning,  Roman  honor  had  their  day. 
But  land  plunder  rose  among  them,  dooming  death  by  slow  decay. 

Shall  we  wait  for  evolution,  let  it  right  these  monstrous  wrongs. 
While  the  helpless,   young,  and  tender  writhe  and  groan  'neath 

social  thongs? 
Nay,  'tis  better  all  should  perish  in  a  battle  for  the  right. 
Than  let  philosophic  cowards  keep  us  in  this  stygian  night. 

Locksley  Hall  has  now  a  master  who  would  claim  the  earth  for  all. 
Who  would  make  the  titled  idler  cease  to  rob  his  tenant-thrall ; 
Wreck  the  Church  and  State  if  need  be  (better  such  in  time  will 

rise). 
But  who  from  this  glorious  purpose  nevermore  will  turn  his  eyes  — 

Never,  till  the  arms  of  nature  clasp  in  joy  her  outcast  child. 
Long  since  driven  from  the  meadow  and  the  dell  and  woodland  wild. 
Till  to  each  belongs  the  produce  of  his  hand  and  heart  and  brain. 
And  glad  heralds  of  millennium  thrill  along  our  path  of  pain. 

Though  the  world  has  piled  its  fagots  round  the  great  and  good 

and  brave ; 
Thrust  its  Socrates  the  hemlock,  scourged  its  Jesus  to  the  grave ; 
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Though  its  sneer  has  chilled  the  tender,  and  its  frown  has  corsed 

the  good, 
While  its  Nero  sways  the  sceptre  and  its  Emmett  dies  in  blood ; 

Tet  in  Tmth  there  is  a  power  that  through  ceaseless  cycles  slow 

Will  inscribe  the  doom  of  Error  in  an  ever-fadeless  glow, 

That  will  trample  on  oppression,  burst  the  chains  and  crush  the 

throne. 
Bearing  on  the  blood  and  ruin  justice-reign  from  zone  to  zone. 

Idealistic  dreamer,  say  you?    In  your  youth  you  once  felt  so? 
Well,  I  only  pray  life's  sunset,  bowing  down  my  head  with  snow, 
Shall  not   swerve  me  from  my  purpose,  though  the  victor-laurels 

twine 
In  my  reach,  and  if  forsaking  my  convictions  they  are  mine. 

Do  not  BO  condemn  the  realists,  rhymesters,  authors,  and  their  way, 

Just  because  they  point  about  us  to  the  errors  of  to-day ; 

Spare  them,  though  they  gaze  not  upward  from  our  self-wrought 

piteous  plight, 
For,  though  blinded  and  desparing,  they  are  struggling  toward  the 

light. 

Let  the  realist  dip  his  falcon  in  the  boiling  blood  of  life, 
Tracing  in  heartrending  horror  all  the  hoary  wrongs  and  strife, 
Till  the  world  shall  sick  and  sadden  of  its  folly  and  its  sin, 
Hearkening  through  the  roar  of  traffic  to  the  still  small  voice 
within  — 

Voice  which  murmurs  Christ's  own  message  as  we  circle  round  the 

sun: 
That,  though  greed  and  creed  divide  us,  still  humanity  is  one  — 
One  in  all  its  godlike  longing,  one  in  all  its  hopes  and  fears, 
With  its  calvaries,  scaffolds,  hemlocks,  and  its  seas  of  unshed  tears. 

Then  this  star  of  sorrow  swinging  through  the  vast  immortal  void 
Shall,  regenerated,  slumber  while  man's  heart  is  overjoyed, 
Thrilled  with  yearnings  altruistic,  triumphing  o'er  clods  of  clay, 
As  we  march  into  the  love-light  of  the  grand  Millennial  day. 
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JOHN  BROWN. 

BY  COATES  KINNEY. 


The  Great  Republic  bred  her  free-bom  sons 
To  smother  conscience  in  the  coward's  hash, 

And  had  to  have  a  freedom-champion's 

Blood  sprinkled  in  her  face  to  make  her  blush. 

One  Will  became  a  passion  to  avenge 
Her  shame  —  a  fury  consecrate  and  weird, 

As  if  the  old  religion  of  Stonehenge 

Amid  our  weakling  worships  reappeared. 

It  was  a  drawn  sword  of  Jehovah's  wrath. 
Two-edged  and  flaming,  waved  back  to  a  host 

Of  mighty  shadows  gathering  on  its  path. 
Soon  to  emerge  as  soldiers,  when  the  ghost 

Of  John  Brown  should  the  lines  of  battle  form. 

When  John  Brown  crossed  the  Nation's  Rubicon, 
Him  Freedom  followed  in  the  battle-storm, 

And  John  Brown's  soul  in  song  went  marching  on. 

Though  John  Brown's  body  lay  beneath  the  sod, 
His  soul  released  the  winds  and  loosed  the  flood  : 

The  Nation  wrought  his  will  as  hest  of  God, 
And  her  bloodguiltiness  atoned  with  blood. 

The  world  may  censure  and  the  world  regret : 
The  present  wrath  becomes  the  future  ruth ; 

For  stern  old  History  does  not  forget 

The  man  who  flings  his  life  away  for  truth. 

In  the  far  time  to  come,  when  it  shall  irk 
The  schoolboy  to  recite  our  Presidents' 

Dull  line  of  memorabilia,  John  Brown's  work 
Shall  thrill  him  through  from  all  the  elements. 
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DEMOS. 

BY  W.  H.  VENABLB,  LL.  D. 


America,  my  own ! 

Thy  spacious  grandeurs  rise 
FamiDg  the  proudest  zone 

Pavilioned  by  the  skies ; 
Day's  flying  glory  breaks 

Thy  vales  and  mountains  o'er, 
And  gilds  thy  streams  and  lakes 

From  ocean  shore  to  shore. 

Praised  be  thy  wood  and  wold, 

Thy  corn  and  wine  and  flocks. 
The  yellow  blood  of  gold 

Drained  from  thy  cafion  rocks ; 
Thy  trains  that  shake  the  land, 

Thy  ships  that  plough  the  main  1 
Triumphant  cities  grand 

Roaring  with  noise  of  gain  1 

Yet  not  the  things  of  sense, 

By  nature  wrought,  or  art. 
Prove  soul's  preeminence, 

Or  swell  the  patriot  heart ; 
Our  country  we  revere 

For  that  from  sea  to  sea 
Her  vast-domed  atmosphere 

Is  life-breath  of  the  free. 

Brown  Labor,  gazing  up. 

Takes  hope,  and  Hunger  stands 
Holding  her  empty  cup 

In  pale,  expectant  hands. 
Brave  young  Ambition  waits 

Thy  just  law's  clarion  call. 
That  power  unbar  the  gates 

Of  privilege  to  all. 
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Trade's  fickle  signets  coined 

From  Mammon's  molten  dust, 
With  reverence  conjoined, 

Proclaim  **  In  God  we  trust." 
Nor  doth  the  legend  lie : 

The  People,  patient,  bide, 
Trusting  the  Lord  on  high. 

To  thunder  on  their  side. 

Earth's  races  look  to  thee ; 

The  peoples  of  the  world 
Thy  risen  splendors  see, 

And  thy  wide  flag  unfurled ; 
Kelt,  Slay,  and  Hun  behold 

That  banner  from  afar. 
They  bless  each  streaming  fold, 

And  cheer  its  every  star. 

For  liberty  is  sweet 

To  every  folk  and  age,  — 
Armenia,  Cuba,  Crete,  — 

Despite  war's  heathen  rage. 
Or  scheming  diplomat 

Whose  words  of  peace  enslave. 
Columbia  I     Democrat 

Of  Nations !  speak  and  save ! 

As  mightful  Moses  led 

To  Canaan's  promised  land ; 
As  Christ  victorious  bled. 

Obeying  Love's  command ; 
So  thou.  Right's  champion, 

God's  chosen  leader  strong. 
Gird  up  thy  loins !  march  on ! 

Defend  mankind  from  Wrong. 


THE  EDITOR'S  EVENING. 


Leaf  From  My  Samoan  Notebook. 

(A.  D.  2297.) 

IN  that  age  (jnicle  XIX,  ad  jinem)  great  attention  was  given 
on  the  continent  of  Am-ri-ka  to  increased  speed  in  locomo- 
tion. Men  and  women  went  darting  about  like  the  big 
yellow  gnats  that  we  see  at  sundown  on  the  western  coast  of 
our  island  when  the  bay  is  hazy.  The  whole  history  of  that 
century  in  both  Am-ri-ka  and  Yoo-rup  might  well  be  written 
around  the  fact  of  tra'nMt^  for  transit  was  the  spinal  cord  of  the 
whole  social,  civil,  and  political  order.  Man-life  then  seemed 
to  oscillate  more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  as  if  in  sympathy 
with  the  vibration  of  the  universal  ether. 

The  struggle  for  the  increase  of  speed  began  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  referred  to — about  1822.  Scarcely  had  the  wars 
of  Na-Bu-Leon  subsided  when  the  matter  of  getting  over  the 
earth's  surface  at  a  greater  velocity  was  taken  up  as  eagerly  as 
if  life  consisted  in  going  quickly  to  a  certain  point.  Men,  it 
would  appear,  had  not  yet  learned  that  the  principal  aim  of  this 
existence  is  the  going^  and  not  the  getting  there.  Then  it  was 
that  the  steam  En-jo-in  was  invented.  The  Bah-lune  had  been 
frequently  tried,  but  always  with  ludicrous  or  fatal  results.  A 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Dee  Green  once  essayed  this  method 
in  Am-ri-ka,  with  a  most  ridiculous  catastrophe.  A  poem  was 
written  about  the  affair  beginning  thus  — 

An  aspiring  genius  was  Dee  Green. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  locomotion  by  steam  prevailed 
in  Am-ri-ka,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  the  demand  for  swiftness. 
When  this  method  no  longer  sufficed,  several  expedients  were 
found  to  avoid  going  anywhere.  It  was  observed  that  the 
necessity  of  going  depended  upon  the  limitation  of  the  human 
voice ;  that  is,  of  hearing  vocal  utterances.  The  voices  of  hu- 
man beings  could  not  then  be  heard  beyond  a  certain  limit 
To  hear  the  voice  of  a  man  from  Am-ri-ka  to  Ing-land  M^as  then 
thought  to  be  impossible.     The  possessors  of  voices,  therefore, 
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had  in  that  age  to  get  together  before  they  could  communicate. 
True,  there  were  some  men  upon  whom  this  necessity  did  not 
rest,  for  they  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  It  might  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  kind,  called  JSomo  politicus^  had  so 
little  sense  that  nobody  cared  to  hear  them,  so  that  their  suc- 
cess in  vociferation  amounted  to  nothing. 

All  the  people  of  Am-ri-ka  who  were  civilized  spoke  in  a  low 
tone,  and  any  who  cared  to  communicate  must  seek  each  other's 
presence.  This  had  been  the  reason  for  the  old  invention  of 
E-pistol-ary  correspondence.  This  method,  however,  was  not 
satisfactory,  since  it  required  much  time  to  say  only  a  little, 
and  since  what  was  said  in  this  manner  was  found  so  wide  of 
the  mark  as  to  produce  disastrous  results.  Society  was,  on  this 
account,  frequently  rent  witti  lawsuits,  having  no  better  foun- 
dation  than  a  bundle  of  Let-yers. 

To  avoid  this  trouble  another  invention,  called  the  Far-talker 
(or  Tel-ef-oan),  was  made ;  and  by  means  of  this  conceit  the 
people  of  Am-ri-ka  could  speak  to  one  another  many  miles 
apart.  The  Far-talker  was  a  remarkable  sort  of  invention  by 
which  one  merchant,  by  stretching  a  copper  thread  across  the 
country  to  the  ear  of  another  merchant,  could  talk  to  him 
through  the  wire.  The  other  merchant  could  reverse  and  talk 
back  I  Sometimes  a  young  woman  would  tiptoe  up  to  the  box 
where  the  wire  ended  and  say  the  most  absurd  things  to  her 
favorite  fop  down-town;  this  was  often  overheard.  People 
had  not  yet  learned  the  method  of  understanding  each  other's 
thoughts  without  the  ridiculous  contrivance  of  speech,  written 
scratches,  wires,  and  Fo-ny-grafs. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  men,  m  their  effort  to  cany  them- 
selves from  place  to  place,  seem  to  have  taken  the  first  hints 
from  nature.  It  was  remembered  that  between  swimming  and 
fljdng,  and  between  flying  and  walking,  ceitain  forms  of  locomo- 
tion, quite  rapid  withal,  are  used  by  our  poor  relatives  on  land 
and  sea.  Thus  the  flying-fish  rises  from  the  water  and  shoots, 
quite  parabolically,  for  some  distance  thi'ough  the  air.  The 
genus  Cheiroptera  also  gives  a  hint  of  progress  by  means  of 
wings  that  are  not  made  of  feathers.  The  ^yvag  lemur,  nearly 
akin  to  Homo  bifurcans^  shows  how  one  may  rise  and  go  by  a 
sort  of  aerial  progress  along  the  ground. 
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Out  of  these  hints  the  men  of  Am-ri-ka,  at  the  epoch  of 
which  we  speak,  sought  inventions  by  means  of  which  they 
might  keep  close  to  the  ground  for  safety,  but  otherwise  fly ;  for 
the  age  was  veiy  fast!  Under  these  conditions  some  Unknown 
Man  invented  what  was  called  the  By-sigh-kel.  It  was  a  sort  of 
flat-sided,  rotary  ground-skimmer,  very  thin  and  notorious.  It 
came  coincidently  with  another  invention  called  the  Trol-lee. 
The  latter  was  an  electrical  wagon  for  general  travel  in  cities 
and  suburbs,  while  the  By-sigh-kel  was  a  personal  carnage  for 
one  or  possibly  two.  The  passenger  in  this  case  had  to  start 
his  machine  and  then  jump  on.  The  propulsion  was  effected 
by  a  pump-like  action  of  the  legs,  very  tiresome  and  elegant. 
The  passenger  generally  leaned  forward  in  a  position  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  favorite  attitude  of  his  arboreal  ancestors.  It  was 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Trol-lee  that  it  made  a  sort  of  hununing 
roar  as  it  went  that  sounded  like  a  hundred  prisoners  gi'oaning 
in  unison ;  but  the  By-sigh-kel  made  no  noise  in  going  except  in 
collisions  and  wrecks.  The  latter  were  so  frequent  that  a  whole 
cycle  of  restorative  arts  had  to  be  undertaken  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal was  dentistry.  At  the  close  of  the  centuiy  there  were  few 
front  teeth  remaining  —  except  artificials. 

Many  accounts  of  the  Age  of  the  By-sigh-kel  and  Trol-lee 
have  been  preserved  among  the  old  records  of  Am-ri-ka,  and 
traditions  of  it  are  found  in  the  antiquarian  papers  of  other 
countries.  We  have  seen  pictorial  representations  made  by 
Fo-to-graf-ure  of  scenes  from  the  age  referred  to.  The  streets 
of  extinct  cities  are  found  pictured  in  this  way.  There  was  an 
instrument  called  the  Cow-dack  which  was  used  in  taking  pic- 
tures in  an  instantaneous  manner,  so  that  the  scene  would  look 
like  life. 

A  busy  street,  thus  pictured,  in  that  time,  shows  many  Trol- 
lees  rushing  by,  filled  with  merry  people.  Along  the  side-ways 
scoi-es  of  passengers  are  seen,  mounted  on  their  'Sigh-kels,  going 
in  divers  directions  at  full  speed.  The  passengers  present  many 
aspects;  for  riding  the  'Sigh-kel  was  an  art  which  had  to  be 
acquired ;  and  by  some  this  could  not  be  done  —  at  least  not 
gracefully  done.  Many  tried,  but  few  were  chosen.  Two  classes 
of  people  suffered  much  in  this  particular,  namely,  the  very  fat 
and  the  very  bony.     Those  whom  nature  had  favored  in  form 
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and  f eature,  and  who  had  acquired  the  art  of  sitting  upright, 
look  well  enough  in  these  old  pictures  of  a  past  age.  But  the 
clumsy  and  obese,  the  slender  and  angular  people  may  well  bo 
laughed  at  even  through  the  shadowy  retrospect  of  four  centu- 
ries. 

One  of  the  'Sigh-kel  machines  was  made  dovhle  ;  and  an  old 
cartoon  which  is  now  before  me  gives  to  this  kind  the  name  of 
Tan-doom.  On  this  men  and  women  frequently  rode  together, 
the  woman  going  before,  for  that  was  the  age  in  which  the 
woman,  becoming  new,  showed  her  newness  by  being  forward. 

Nor  may  we  leave  these  reminiscences  of  a  bygone  age  with- 
out reflecting  upon  the  absuixlities  of  our  ancestors,  who  had 
not  yet  imagined  the  ease  and  excellence  of  our  own  method  of 
locomotion  by  skimming  at  will  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
facile  beauty  and  natural  art  with  which  we  now  rise  from  the 
groimd  and  propel  ourselves  by  our  own  thought  and  wish  to 
any  distance  —  thus  vindicating  our  superiority  to  all  other 
creatures  in  our  method  of  excursion  —  are  facts  so  obvious 
and  ever-present  that  we  fail  to  reflect  upon  the  impediments 
and  hardships  of  the  people  of  Am-ri-ka  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  world  in  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  . 

Thinkmg  on  these  things  I  can  but  imagine  that  I  have 
myself  seen  them  in  some  previous  epoch  of  my  existence. 
The  facts  which  I  have  recorfed  appear  dimly,  as  if  m  memory 
of  what  I  once  beheld ;  but  the  vision  of  it  is  so  obscure  that  I 
still  doubt  whether  it  be  dream  or  reality.  I  have  long  ima- 
gined that  we  retain  from  one  epoch  of  our  existence  to  the 
next  a  vague  recollection  of  our  experiences  in  the  remote  ages 
of  the  past.  I  sometimes  think  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  I 
myself,  in  some  forgotten  avatar,  used  to  sit  alone  at  the  win- 
dow of  my  office,  looking  into  the  street  of  one  of  the  old  towns 
of  Am-ri-ka  where  the  Trol-lees  were  going  one  way  and  the 
By-«igh-kels  the  other  way,  crossing  and  darting  hither  and  yon, 
according  to  the  wills  of  the  liders ;  but  the  vision  is  so  dim 
that  it  looks  like  the  fictions  of  sleep. 


Vila  Longa. 

The  question  is  not  how  long  this  bodily  life  may  last,  or 
how  long  the  mind,  so  conditioned,  can  endure.     It  is  not  even 
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how  long  the  mind  may  continue  to  produce ;  for  the  mind, 
like  a  poor,  half-exhausted  field,  urged  with  rain  and  fertilizers, 
may  produce  only  potatoes,  mullen,  and  cockle.  The  real  ques- 
tion —  the  deep-down  essence  of  it  —  is  how  long  the  mind,  or 
soul,  may  retain  the  enthusiasm  and  passionate  power  of  crea- 
tion. That  is  the  only  true  test  of  longevity ;  and  when  that 
ceases  there  is  nothing  left.  The  real  duration  of  man-life  is 
measured  only  by  the  persistency  of  creative  power. 

Longfellow,  standing  in  the  old  pulpii,  on  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  class  at  Bowdoin,  and  saying  to  those  who  would 
introduce  him,  '^  I  wish  the  desk  were  large  enough  to  conceal 
me  all,"  makes  a  beautiful  section  of  this  theme  by  citing  some 
of  the  most  inspiring  instances  of  the  long  life  of  the  soul : 

Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty ;  Sophocles 

Wrote  his  grand  CEdipus,  and  Simonides 

Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers, 

When  each  had  numbered  more  than  fourscore  years; 

And  Theophrastus  at  fourscore  and  ten 

Had  but  begun  his  ^^  Characters  of  Men ; '' 

Chaucer  at  Woodstock  with  his  nightingale^^ 

At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 

Gk>ethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 

Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  past : 

These  are  indeed  exceptions ;  but  they  show 

How  far  the  Gulf  Stream  of  our  youth  may  flow 

Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives, 

Where  little  else  than  life  itself  survives. 

Measured  by  tiiis  test  of  creative  power  and  its  persistency, 
how  variable  is  the  duration  of  human  life!  Sometimes  the 
creative  power  appears  in  early  youth ;  but  when  that  happens 
there  is  generally  an  early  surcease.  Sometimes  the  power 
comes  late  and  remains  long.  Sometimes  it  flashes  forth  in 
the  early  morning  and  remains  in  the  after  twilight.  Esti- 
mated by  years  this  productive  power  (which  goes  by  the 
name  of  genius)  sometimes  reaches  only  to  a  few  score  moons. 
Sometimes  it  reaches  to  a  scorQ  of  years.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  it  extends  to  three-score  years  or  more. 

Thomas  Chatterton  went  to  a  suicide^s  grave  in  Potter's 
Field  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years,  nine  months,  and 
four  days  of  age.  I  know  of  no  other  case  of  so  g^reat  preco- 
city ;  it  is  beyond  belief.  His  mind  had  been  productive  for 
about  three  years.     Byron's  producti^''^  ueriod  covered  sixteen 
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years  —  no  more.  Pope  began  at  twelve  and  ended  at  fifty- 
six. 

In  our  own  age,  Tennyson  has  done  well.  Making  an  early 
effort  to  begin,  he,  like  Dryden,  did  not  really  reach  the  crea- 
tive epoch  until  he  was  fully  thirty.  His  creative  period 
covers  about  fifty-nine  yeais.  It  extends  from  *'  A  Dream  of 
Fair  Women,"  in  1883,  to  "  Crossing  the  Bar,"  in  1892. 

The  best  example,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  is  that  of  William  Cullen  Bryant ;  that  is,  Bryant  has 
real  creations  that  lie  further  apart  in  time  than  can  be  par- 
alleled, so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the  sons 
of  men.  The  date  of  ^^  Thanatopsis  "  is  not  precisely  known. 
It  belongs,  however,  to  the  years  1812-18.  Bryant  was  then 
eighteen  —  in  his  nineteenth  year.  Add  to  1812  sixty-four 
years  and  we  have  1876,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
^*  Flood  of  Years."  The  two  poems  in  question  lie  apart  in 
production  by  the  space  of  fully  three-score  and  four  years.  It 
is  a  marvel  I     And  why  not? 

To  him  who  hi  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms, 

why  should  not  life,  productive  life,  enthusiastic  fruitful  life, 
be  extended  until  its  last  acts  of  creation,  shot  through  with 
the  sunshine  of  experience  and  wisdom,  shaU  flash  m  great  bais 
of  haze  and  glory  over  the  landscape  of  the  twilight  days? 


Kibolo. 

Old  John  a  Venice  in  his  cocklesheU 

Breasted  the  salt  sea  lilse  an  Englishman ! 

He  saw  the  bleak  coast  of  the  Tartar  Khan 
To  left-hand  in  the  distance.  ^^  AU  is  weU ! " 
He  cried  to  Labrador.    The  roaring  sweU 

Bore  him  to  shore,  whereon  his  hands  upran 

The  Lion  flag  and  flag  republican 
Of  the  old  Doges'  wave-girt  citadel. 

Dominion  and  Democracy  are  ours ! 
From  the  flrst  day  unto  the  last  we  hold 
To  Liberty  and  Empire !    We  shaU  be, 
Under  the  Star-flag,  for  eternal  hours, 
Even  as  Cabot's  two  flags  flrst  foretold, 
Both  free  and  strong  from  mountain  crag  to  sea  I 
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HERE  is  a  message  for  all :  From  and  afteb  the  issu- 
ance OF  THE  NUMBER  FOR  JULY  THE  REGULAR  SUB- 
SCRIPTION PRICE  OF  The  Arena,  the  Magazine  of 
THE  People,  will  be  reduced  to  $2.60  A  YEAR.  The 
reasons  for  this  reduction  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  stringency 
of  the  times,  the  hardships  of  the  people,  —  their  lack  of  money, 
the  decline  in  the  prices  of  their  products,  the  relentless  grip 
of  the  mortgages  on  their  homes,  —  and  the  absence  of  any 
symptom  of  present  relief  from  a  Government  under  the  domi- 
nation and  dictation  of  the  money  power,  have  induced  the 
managers  of  The  Arena  to  bear  their  pai-t  of  the  common  bur- 
den and  distress,  and  to  express  in  a  practical  way  their  sym- 
pathies with  the  masses  by  reducing  the  price  of  the  magazine 
to  the  lowest  possible  figure  consistent  with  its  maintenance  at 
the  present  standard  of  efficiency  and  excellence. 

One  of  the  immediate  causes  and  suggestions  of  this  course 
will  be  found  in  the  following  private  letter  written  to  The 
Arena  by  a  plain  Kansas  farmer.  We  have  obtained  his  per^ 
mission  to  use  his  letter  as  an  appeal  to  the  public : 

««  Sylvan  Grove,  Kansas,  May  22,  1897. 
''  To  The  Arena. 

'^  Gentlemen  :  I  enclose  my  subscription  for  The  Arena  for  the 
current  year.  The  only  reason  for  my  tardiness  in  doing  this  is 
])inching,  grinding  poverty.  If  we  farmers  do  not  assist  the  Old 
Arena,  so  loyal  to  our  interests,  we  shall  deserve  the  fate  many  of 
us  have  already  accepted ;  that  is,  the  doom  of  serfdom  under  the 
club  of  plutocracy. 

*'We,  at  our  home,  are  straining  every  nerve  and  denying  our- 
selves of  almost  the  comforts  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  our 
mortgage  that  falls  due  on  the  first  of  July.  Our  farmers  here  in 
the  West  are  divided  into  four  classes : 

^^  First.  Those  who  have  failed  to  meet  even  the  interest  on 
loans,  who  have  been  closed  out,  and  are  now  renters,  often,  of  the 
very  farms  which  they  once  fondly  hoped  to  make  their  own. 

^^  Second.  Those  who  are  still  paying  interest  or  keeping  the 
companies  at  bay  in  the  courts  until  one  more  crop  may  ripen,  but 
without  any  well-founded  hope  of  saving  their  homes. 

*^  Third.    Those  who  are  skimping,  pinching,  almost  starving  to 
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pay  their  mortgages.  I  belong  to  this  class.  I  still  struggle  with 
the  incubus. 

^^  Fourth.  A  very  few  who  wisely  have  never  encumbered  their 
homes.  I  have  given  the  classes  in  the  order  of  their  numerical 
importance. 

'^  I  live  in  the  beautiful  little  West  Twin  Creek  valley  about  seven 
miles  in  length.  There  are  but  two  pieces  of  unencumbered  prop- 
erty in  the  valley ;  one  belonging  to  a  poor  widow,  and  the  other  to 
a  bank  president.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  fai*ms  have  already 
passed  into  the  hands  of  mortgagees ;  many  of  the  remainder  have 
changed  hand?,  shifted  under  renewals  and  various  expedients  to 
avoid  the  ruination  of  closing  out.  This  is  more  than  an  average 
well-to-do  community,  selected  from  this  or  any  other  central  county 
of  Kansas.  We  are  realizing  to  the  full  that  '  Beneficent  Effect  of 
Falling  Prices '  which  was  so  ably  set  forth  (from  his  standpoint) 
by  Dean  Gordon  in  The  Arena  for  March.  If  all  people  were  out 
of  debt,  falling  prices  might  not  work  so  great  injustice.  But  when 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  in  debt,  and  heavily  in  debt,  and 
when  a  man  talks  of  the  blessings  that  fall  from  falling  prices,  the 
conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  the  killer  of  fools  in  his  annual 
round  has  missed  one  conspicuous  example.  The  trouble  is,  our 
dollar  of  debt,  instead  of  decreasing,  has  more  than  doubled  in  its 
power  as  compared  with  labor  and  the  products  of  labor.  Mean- 
while our  Solons  talk  glibly  of  '  vested  rights,'  '  corporate  rights,' 
etc.,  strenuously  objecting  to  squeezing  the  water  out  of  their  stocks, 
while  they  have  by  legislation  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  remorse- 
lessly squeezed  the  vcUTie  out  of  our  property. 

*'*'  When  our  debts  were  conti*acted  the  values  of  everything  were 
double  what  they  now  are.  I  could  then  have  sold  my  farm  for 
three  thousand  dollars ;  now,  although  it  has  been  much  improved,  it 
would  go  a-begging  at  one  thousand  dollars.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
as  much  distress  in  our  country  as  there  was  three  or  four  years  ago. 
People  have  adjusted  themselves  somewhat  to  their  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  few  are  becoming  actually  reconciled  to  their  con- 
dition !  I  heard  one  man  who  had  recently  failed  in  business  as  a 
grain-dealer  say,  ^  Well,  Cleveland  is  right  on  this  money  question ; 
we  want  a  money  good  in  Yurrup  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.* 
As  I  looked  at  the  battered  hat  of  this  personage,  at  the  split  toes 
of  his  shoes,  the  ragged  elbows  of  his  coat,  and  the  rents  in  his 
demoralized  nether  garments,  1  could  but  ejaculate,  '  May  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  your  ignorant  soul !  what  does  it  matter  to  you  what 
kind  of  money  they  use  in  Europe  ? ' 

"  We  are  now  taking  the  advice  of  Governor  Morrill,  who  says : 
'  If  you  cannot  get  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  work  for  fifty  cents.' 
Our  Republican  speakers  advise  us  to  dress  plainly,  live  the  same, 
and  work  still  harder.  We  are  told  to  '  stop  running  around  to 
Alliances  and  picnics.'  We  have  taken  this  advice.  We  had  to  take 
it !  But  we  have  now  reached  the  bottom.  We  can  curtail  our  dress 
no  further  without  making  our  garb  identical  with  our  complexion. 
We  cannot  further  reduce  our  rations  and  live.    We  cannot  extend 
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the  hours  of  labor,  for  most  of  us  have  abready  adopted  the  blessed 
eight-hour  system ;  that  is,  we  work  eight  hours  before  dinner  and 
eight  hours  after  dinner. 

^'However,  Kansas  is  coming  to  the  front  again.  Since  the 
mortgage  companies  are  willing  to  do  business  once  more  oar  Gov- 
ernor is  no  longer  '  ashamed  of  the  State.'  Occasionally  a  Repub- 
lican politician  squiims  and  kicks  as  the  pressure  is  turned  on. 
The  eloquent  and  volcanic  Ingalls  breaks  out  at  intervals.  In  these 
eruptions  he  pours  lava  upon  his  party  in  fine  style.  But  he  does 
not  break  out  often  enough ! 

^'  The  most  serious  bar  to  the  progress  of  reform  is  that  the 
people  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  reform  papers  and  magazines ;  out 
of  these  they  might  get  the  truth.  The  publishers  of  such  are 
unable  to  send  their  periodicals  for  less  than  cost.  Not  so  the 
party  in  power.  Thousands  of  people  get  complimentary  copies  of 
the  gold-bug  papers,  and  other  thousands  get  them  for  a  nominal 
sum.     Somebody  pays  for  them.     Who? 

^^I  have  been  pleased  with  The  Arena,  both  old  and  new.  I 
first  subscribed  to  it  in  order  to  get '  The  Bond  and  the  Dollar,' 
which  I  consider  the  most  succinct  exposition  of  the  American 
money  question  ever  written.  No  publication  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  equals  The  Arena  as  an  educator.  I  wish  you  godspeed  in 
your  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  our  peopliB  and  of  humanity  in 
general.  I  hope  (almost  against  hope)  for  the  peaceful  solution  of 
the  difficulties  that  now  beset  our  beloved  country. 

*'  Sincerely  yours, 

**A.  Biggs." 

Moved  by  the  foregoing  communication  and  scores  of  others 
of  the  same  purport,  and  knowing  the  tiiith  of  what  the  honest 
producers  (who  are  the  very  blood  and  sinew  and  soul  of  this 
Republic)  say  of  their  trials  and  of  the  wrongs  to  which  they 
have  been  mercilessly  subjected  for  years.  The  Arena  has 
decided  to  share  the  common  lot.  With  the  people  we  shall 
stand  or  fall.  Let  all  who  can  rally,  therefore,  rally  to  the 
support  of  The  Arena,  and  the  management  will  try  to  show 
the  nation  what  a  great  and  free  American  magazine  devoted 
to  American  interests  and  American  democracy  really  is,  and 
wiU  be,  in  the  battle  for  human  rights. 

Address  all  subscriptions  and  all  other  business  communicar 

tions  to 

John  D.  McIntyre, 

Manager  of  The  Arena, 

Copley  Square,  Boston. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


[In  tkU  Department  </Thb  Abena  no  book  will  be  reviewed  which  it  not  regarded  at  a  real 

addition  to  literature.] 


The  Emperor/ 

At  the  hour  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  this  century, 
the  first  asteroid  was  discovered  by  Piazzi  at  Naples,  an  olive-com- 
plexioned  man  was  sitting  smileless  in  a  box  in  the  opera  house  in 
Paris.  He  sat  back  where  nobody  could  see  him.  It  was  his  way 
not  to  be  seen  —  except  on  business. 

The  man  was  thirty-one  years,  four  months,  and  sixteen  days  of 
age.  He  had  already  done  something.  K  he  had  not  equalled 
the  work  of  Alexander  at  the  corresponding  age,  he  had  at  least 
surpassed  Caesar;  for  Caesar  at  thirty  was  still  a  comparatively 
unknown  rou^  in  Rome. 

The  figure  in  the  opera  box  was  slender  and  trim.  He  who  sat 
there  was  only  five  feet,  four  and  a  half  inches  high ;  but  his  head 
was  fine,  heavy,  symmetrical.  His  features  twitched  when  he  was 
disturbed,  but  were  beautiful  when  he  smiled.  To  a  profound 
observer  he  fooked  dangerous.  He  had  the  faculty  of  making  his 
face  signify  nothing  at  all.  He  had  been  begotten  an  insular  Ital- 
ian, but  was  born  a  Frenchman.  His  wife,  a  Creole,  more  than 
six  years  older  than  he,  was  in  the  box  with  him.  She  sat  at  the 
front,  and  was  seen  by  thousands.  She  toislied  to  be  seen;  and 
when  the  pit  shouted  in  the  direction  of  the  box  she  smiled  a  little 
smile,  with  a  puckered  mouth  —  for  her  teeth  were  not  good. 

The  birthplace  of  this  man  had  been  oddly  set  on  the  map  of  the 
world,  for  the  meridian  of  Discovery  and  the  parallel  of  Conquest 
intersect  at  the  birthplace  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  The 
birthlines  of  Caesar  and  Columbus  —  drawn,  the  one  due  west  from 
Rome,  the  other  due  south  from  Genoa  —  cross  each  other  within  a 
few  miles  of  Ajaccio  I  It  is  a  circumstance  that  might  well  incline 
one  to  astrology. 

About  the  birth  of  great  men  cycles  of  fiction  grow.  Friends  and 
enemies  alike  invent  significant  circumstances.  The  traducers  of 
Napoleon  have  said  that  he  was  illegitimate  —  that  his  father  was 
the  French  marshal  Marbceuf .     They  also  say,  on  better  grounds, 

1 «  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.*'  By  Willian  Milllgan  Sloane,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D. ;  Pro- 
feasor  of  History  in  Princeton  University.  Four  volumes,  imperial  octavo;  pp.  1190. 
New  York :  The  Century  Company.    Boston :  Baloh  Brothers,  1880. 
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that  the  marriage  of  Letitia  Ramolino  to  Carlo  di  Buonaparte  was 
not  solemnized  until  1767  —  that  the  first  two  children  were  there- 
fore bom  out  of  wedlock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idol-worshippers 
would  fain  have  Napoleon  born  as  a  god  or  Titan.  Premature 
pangs  seize  the  mother  at  church.  She  hurries  home,  barely  reaching 
her  apartment  when  the  heroic  babe  is  delivered,  without  an  accou- 
cheur, on  a  piece  of  tapestry  inwrought  with  an  effigy  of  Achilles ! 
This  probably  occurred.     It  was  the  15th  of  August,  1769. 

Thus,  as  it  were  before  the  Corsican  saw  the  light  of  day  in  this 
world,  dispute  began  about  him.  It  has  been  continued  for  a  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-eight  years.  Whatever  else  he  succeeded  in  doing 
—  whatever  else  he  failed  to  do  —  he  at  least  did  succeed  in  divid- 
ing the  civilized  world  into  two  parties ;  he  made  himself  the  subject 
of  a  controversy  which  has  not  ceased  to  the  present  hour.  The 
reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  we  do  not  as  yet  understand  human  his- 
tory and  the  part  which  the  individual  plays  in  the  progress  of 
events.  Nearly  all  men  begin  with  a  prejudice  in  judging  all  other 
men,  and  nearly  all  men  end  as  they  begin.  So  it  has  been  in  the 
case  of  Bonaparte.  After  a  while  we  shall  see  things  more  clearly ; 
after  a  while  we  shall  be  able  to  interpret  men  —  but  not  yet. 

The  writings  relative  to  this  man  constitute  a  cycle.  The  books 
on  him  and  his  times  make  a  library,  the  perusal  and  study  of  which 
might  absorb  a  large  section  of  an  active  life.  The  name  of  such 
productions  is  legion.  Most  of  them  will  fortunately  perish.  The 
controversial  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor  must  at  last  sub- 
side. Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  books  about  him  will  go  down  to  the 
nether  oblivion.  Then  the  judicial  aspect  will  arise  —  if  it  has 
not  already  arisen  —  and  will  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
still  curious  to  study  the  career  of  him  who  shares  with  the  son  of 
Philip  and  the  matchless  Julius  the  triune  honor  of  being  the  great- 
est warriors  known  to  human  history.  If  a  fourth  should  be  added 
to  the  group  it  would  be  Hannibal,  and  if  a  fifth,  Charlemagne. 

Here  at  the  date  of  a  century  from  those  days  in  which  the  star 
of  Napoleon  emerged  from  the  mists  and  clouds  and  began  to  climb 
the  sky  the  interest  in  his  life  revives.  In  America  this  re\ival  is 
attributable  in  part  to  general  and  in  part  to  special  causes.  The 
general  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  society  de  la  fin  de 
Steele  is  in  such  a  state  of  profound  disturbance,  and  the  existing 
order  feels  so  insecure,  that  that  order —  as  it  always  does  — begins 
to  cast  about  in  the  shadows  to  find,  if  it  may,  some  Big  Man  with 
a  Sword ;  him  when  found  we  will  make  our  Imperator,  and  by  shar- 
ing some  of  our  estates  with  certain  of  his  military  subalterns  we 
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will  make  sure  of  the  rest  —  and  after  us  the  deluge.  The  special 
cause  —  at  least  in  America  —  is  the  tremendous  and  growing  tradi- 
tion of  General  Grant.  Albeit,  General  Grant  hated  the  Bonapartes, 
from  the  Great  One  to  the  Little  One ;  yet  his  own  luminous  setting 
has  left  a  glow  in  which  the  nation  sees  men  as  trees  walking  —  and 
among  these  the  greatest  simulacrum  is  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Of  this  man,  who  began  as  the  son  of  a  Corsican  peasant-mother 
working  in  a  mulberry  orchard,  and  who,  after  fifty-one  years,  eight 
months,  and  twenty  days,  ended  in  a  cyclone  on  the  rock  called  St. 
Helena,  having  meanwhile  for  nearly  a  third  of  his  life  bestridden 
western  Europe  like  a  colossus,  —  a  new  biography  claiming  to  be 
the  ultimate  summation  of  the  Emperor's  life  and  character  has 
appeared.  Professor  William  Milligan  Sloane,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, has  entered  the  lists  which  may  be  said  to  have  opened  with 
Walter  Scott  and  finished  with  the  McClure  Syndicate,  passing  mean- 
while by  way  of  such  personages  as  De  Stael,  Las  Cases,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Lanfrey,  and  such  drudges  as  Bourrienne  and  M^neval, 
to  lodge  at  last  with  the  miscellaneous  hacks  who  get  three  dollars 
a  column  for  their  boiler-plate  philosophy  in  American  newspapers ! 
Heavens,  what  a  scrimmage ! 

It  were  diflflcult  to  say  when  the  final  biography  of  a  man  has  been 
produced.  Hard,  hard  is  it  to  decide  when  anything  in  this  world 
is  final.  The  never-ending  progress  of  events  Bhapes  and  readjusts 
not  only  the  present  materials  of  history,  but  also  by  reaction  the 
materials  of  the  past.  Much  that  is  supposed  to  be  complete  is  seen 
to  be  unfinished ;  the  done  becomes  undone,  and  the  peroration  of  an 
epoch  has  to  be  rewritten  for  an  exordium. 

This  is  as  true  of  the  individual  lives  of  men  as  it  is  of  great 
events.  If  the  ages  have  to  be  reconstructed,  so  also  must  the  men 
of  the  ages.  If  only  a  mummy  now  turn  over  in  his  porphyry  sar- 
cophagus, a  papyrus  is  generally  found  under  him ;  and  the  finder, 
with  the  papyrus  in  his  hand,  may  go  forth  fully  warranted  to  re- 
vise every  event  from  the  first  cataclysm  of  the  Devonian  age  to 
the  last  earthquake  in  Java,  and  every  man  from  Moses  to  Cagliostro. 

On  the  whole  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Professor  Sloane  has 
brought  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  a  kind  of  final  interpretation ;  I 
will  not  say  to  a  full  stop,  but  to  something  very  much  resembling 
a  period.  In  the  first  place,  I  offer  on  the  "Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte," the  eulogium  that  the  work  has,  in  a  great  degree,  nat- 
uralized the  Corsican  as  he  was  never  naturalized  before  —  thus 
bringing  him  out  of  cloudland  and  mere  impossible  fog  to  the  plain 
level  of  human  action  and  purpose. 
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This  is  much.  In  accomplishing  thus  much  Flx>fesBor  Sloane  has 
vindicated  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  biographer.  It  has 
been  the  bane  of  nearly  all  biographical  writing  that  the  subjects  of 
it  liave  been  completely  mythologized.  Thus  far  in  the  history  of 
mankind  biography  might  be  defined  as  the  art  of  myth-makiog.  I 
scarcely  know  what  exceptions  to  cite  to  this  universal  vice  except 
only  and  always  Boswell's  ^'  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson."  As  for 
American  biographies  thus  far  produced,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
example  of  a  work  which  is  not  to  be  classified  as  a  recorded 
myth.  The  trouble  in  all  this  business  has  been  that  the  myth- 
makers,  living  in  a  certain  atmosphere,  have  imagined  that  they  are 
obliged  to  make  their  characters  conform  to  the  established  anteced- 
ents of  greatness.  These  established  antecedents  of  greatness  have 
for  the  most  part  been  created  out  of  superstitions,  credulities,  blank 
idealism,  and  mere  dogmatic  bosh.  No  living,  active  men  have 
ever  conformed,  or  could  conform,  to  the  standards  which  the 
logicians,  the  philosophers,  and  the  priests  have  fixed  up  for  them ; 
and  if  any  of  them  should  conform  to  such  a  standard,  their  place 
under  classification  would  be  with  automata,  not  with  living  men. 

Nevertheless,  our  biographers  have  been  so  weak  and  servile  as  to 
make  their  characters  according  to  this  pattern.  One  character  is 
labelled  Washington,  another  is  labelled  Franklin,  another  is  labelled 
Adams,  and  still  another,  Lincoln. 

All  this,  I  think.  Professor  Sloane  has  studiously  avoided.  As  a 
literary  doctor  he  has  done  much  to  destroy  the  mythical  disease. 
He  has  written  an  elaborate  work  in  which  the  man  Napoleon 
moves  and  acts,  neither  as  an  angel  nor  as  a  devil,  but  as  a  man, 
moved  upon  and  moving  by  the  common  human  passions,  though 
infiamed,  in  his  case,  to  a  white  heat  in  the  furnace  of  his  ambition. 

All  this  was  to  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  plan  of  Pro- 
fessor Sloane  as  expressed  in  his  preface : 

^^  Until  within  a  very  recent  period,^'  says  he,  ^^  it  seemed  that  no  man 
could  discuss  him  [Napoleon]  or  his  time  without  manifesting  such  strong 
personal  feeling  as  to  vitiate  his  judgment  and  conclusions.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  lack  of  perspective,  but  in  the  main  to  ignorance  of  the 
facts  essential  to  a  sober  treatment  of  the  theme.  In  this  respect  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  seen  a  gradual  but  radical  change,  for  a  band  of 
dispassionate  scientific  scholars  have  during  that  time  been  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  material  for  his  life  without  reference  to  the  advocacy  of  one 
theory  or  another  concerning  his  character.  European  archives,  long  care- 
fully guarded,  have  been  thrown  open;  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
the  most  important  periods  has  been  published;  family  papers  have  been 
examined,  and  numbers  of  valuable  memoirs  have  been  printed.  It  has 
therefore  been  possible  to  check  one  account  bv  another^  to  cancel  mil- 
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representatioDB,  to  eliminate  passion  —  in  short,  to  establish  something  like 
correct  outline  and  accurate  detail,  at  least  in  regard  to  what  the  man 
actually  did.  Those  hidden  secrets  of  any  human  mind  which  we  call 
motives  must  ever  remain  to  other  minds  largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
a  very  ta\r  indication  of  them  can  be  found  when  once  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  actor  has  been  determined.*' 

From  this  point  of  view  Professor  Sloane  has  proceeded  with  his 
tremendous  work.  His  studies  at  home  and  abroad  have  been 
ample.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  upon  the  physical  vigor  of 
the  author  &s  shown  in  his  portrait.  From  such  a  face  and  figure 
we  can  but  expect  energy,  persistency,  accomplishment.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  disclose  the  reasons  of  Professor  Sloane  for  indulging  in 
this  prodigious  Napoleonic  dream  and  for  delineating  it  in  what  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  product  of  his  intellectual  career. 
We  can  only  take  what  he  has  produced  and  give  it  such  cursory 
notice  as  our  space  will  permit. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  extends  from  a  survey  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Napoleon  was  born  and  reared  to  the  conclusion 
of  his  twenty-eighth  year.  The  first  events  depicted  are  those  his- 
torical movements  in  which  the  Bonapartes,  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  island,  were  involved  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  the  last  event  recorded  in  this  volume  is 
the  fall  of  Venice,  at  the  end  of  May,  1797.  I  incline  to  regard 
this  as  the  most  interesting,  though  not  the  most  important,  of  the 
four  great  volumes  of  Professor  Sloane's  work.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  ascendant  of  a  man  is  the  more  inspiring  part.  In  it 
he  appears  as  an  orb  whose  full  majesty,  not  yet  revealed,  solicits 
the  imagination  and  kindles  by  sympathy  the  ambitions  that  in 
some  measure  are  common  to  us  all.  Here  in  volume  I  is  portrayed 
the  youth  of  the  man  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  this  he  is  revealed 
in  the  full  charm  of  that  electrical  audacity  which  had  as  yet  lost 
none  of  its  sharpness  and  burning  flash.  Nor  had  Napoleon,  as  a 
man,  as  yet  become  sufiSciently  involved  with  the  general  maze  of 
history,  suflSciently  immersed  in  the  storm-cloud  of  that  tempestuous 
epoch,  to  be  lost  from  view.  This  volume  shows  the  man  emerg- 
ing from  boyhood  into  the  full  career  of  a  military  conqueror.  It 
shows  him  in  his  magical  transformation  from  the  character  of  an 
adventurer  into  the  character  of  a  leader  of  armies  and  a  dictator  of 
events.  It  also  shows  Napoleon  with  the  still  fluid  heart  of  boyhood 
passing  through  the  lava  floods  of  his  first  loves,  in  particular  his 
love  for  Josephine,  into  the  age  of  cynicism  and  calculation. 

This  first  volume  brings  sufl9ciently  to  memory  the  progress  of 
the  youthful  Napoleon.     Here  we  see  him  at  his  mother's  knee; 
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then  in  the  time  of  his  school  days;  then  in  Paris  and  Valence; 
then  as  a  neophyte  author,  quite  absurd  in  his  dreams;  then  on 
garrison  duty,  and  then  swept  away  with  the  tides  of  the  oncoming 
revolution.  In  the  smoke  of  the  South  his  slender  figure  is  seen 
here  and  there  until  he  emerges  at  Toulon.  In  his  character  of 
Jacobin  he  becomes  a  general  in  the  army  at  a  time  of  life  when 
most  men  are  happy  to  be  lieutenants.  Then  for  the  first  time  he 
touches  the  revolutionary  society  of  Paris.  He  meets  Josephine; 
Barras  delivers  her  to  the  coming  man.  They  are  wedded,  and 
from  that  date  the  stage  widens,  the  wars  in  Italy  break  out,  and 
the  young  general  begins  to  whirl  his  sword  at  Mantua,  Arcole,  and 
Rivoli  —  from  which  he  was  wont  to  date  his  military  birth,  saying 
on  that  occasion,  *^  Make  my  life  begin  at  Rivoli ;  "  and  finally  at 
Montebello  and  Venice,  where,  in  the  late  spring  of  1797,  he  is 
joined  by  Josephine.  There  from  the  French  capital  they  seemed 
to  stand  afar  as  the  cynosure  of  all  revolutionary  eyes,  expecting 
a  greater  light. 

In  the  second  volume  Professor  Sloane  begins  with  the  rescue  of 
the  Directory.  Hard  after  we  have  the  great  episode  of  the  Treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  and  then  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  The  story  of 
that  expedition  is  known  through  all  the  world ;  so  also  the  return, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory. 

From  that  day  Bonaparte  became  the  embodiment*  of  the  revolu- 
tion. He  became  a  statesman  and  a  strategist.  He  found  himself 
in  the  geographical  and  historical  storm-centre  of  Europe.  Then 
came  the  epoch  of  great  wars.  Marengo  marks  the  close  of  the 
old  century,  and  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville  the  beginning  of  the  new. 
Napoleon  undertakes  the  pacification  of  Europe,  and  reorganizes 
France.  He  steps  cautiously  towards  the  restoration  of  monarchy. 
There  is  a  life-consulate,  transforming  itself  quickly  into  an  empire. 
The  old  royalism  is  extinguished,  and  the  new  military  imperialism 
is  glorified  in  its  stead.  The  third  coalition  of  Europe  succeeds  the 
second.  Trafalgar  strews  the  sea  with  the  wrecks  of  France,  and 
Austerlitz  strews  the  land  with  the  wrecks  of  Russia  and  Austria. 
The  sea  is  virtually  abandoned  by  the  man  of  destiny,  but  over  the 
land  he  rises  as  War-lord  and  Emperor. 

The  second  confiiot  breaks  out  with  Prussia  and  ends  with  the 
rain  of  that  power  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  The  year  1806  sees  the 
parvenu  emperor,  now  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  the  master  of  a)l 
the  better  parts  of  Europe.  Here  ends  the  second  volume  of  his 
life,  according  to  Professor  Sloane's  division,  and  the  third  begins 
with  the  devastation  and  humiliation  of  the  Prussian  kingdom. 
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In  this  volume  the  author  views  Napoleon  for  the  first  time  as 
the  arbitrary  diplomatist  of  the  West.  It  is  evident  that  from  this 
time  the  emperor's  vision  widens  to  a  more  remote  horizon  than  he 
had  ever  scanned  before.  The  Berlin  decree  was  issued.  The  bat- 
tle of  Ejlau  was  fought,  and  then  was  achieved  the  victory  of 
Friedland.  Nor  may  we  pass  without  noticing  the  acme  which 
Napoleon,  according  to  the  judgment  of  many,  now  reached  on  that 
memorable  field.  Here  it  is  that  art  has  caught  and  transmitted 
him.  For  it  is  in  the  trodden  wheat-field  of  Friedland  that  Meis- 
sonier's  pencil  has  delineated  Napoleon  with  his  marshals  around 
him,  in  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  of  the  world. 

By  this  epoch  ambition  in  the  emperor  had  swallowed  up  all 
other  passions.  He  goes  on  from  conquering  to  conquest.  The 
dream  of  a  French  Empire,  coextensive  with  the  borders  of  Europe, 
seizes  the  Napoleonic  imagination.  The  emperor*s  armies  strike 
left  and  right.  They  are  seen  first  on  one  horizon,  then  on  another. 
The  Corsican  on  his  white  horse  is  now  upon  the  Pyrenees,  now  on 
the  Grermanic  frontier,  and  now  in  Poland.  He  faces  Alexander  of 
Russia,  and  laughs  at  him !  His  gray  coat  and  three-cornered  hat 
become  the  best  known  symbols  of  military  genius  in  modem  times. 

Kingdoms  and  principalities  are  transformed.  Already  the  myth- 
ical  Roman  empire  has  passed  away.  Austria  is  threatened  with 
extinction.  The  Corsican  is  seen  first  in  one  and  then  in  another 
of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Europe.  Aspern  follows  Eckmiihl,  and 
Essling  and  Wagram  follow  Aspern.  The  treaty  of  Schonbrunn 
promises  peace  to  the  nations,  but  the  hope  is  broken  to  the  lips. 
In  this  crisis  Josephine  goes  down  in  the  shadows,  and  the  daughter 
of  Austria  is  led  to  the  imperial  chamber  —  this  from  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  dynasty.  The  relations  between  France  and 
Russia  are  strained  to  breaking.  The  fatal  year  1812  comes,  and 
there  is  a  congress  of  kings.  Alexander  gives  his  ultimatum,  and 
the  invasion  of  Russia  is  begun.  There  is  an  indescribable  struggle 
on  the  Moskwa,  and  then  the  flames  of  Moscow  are  seen  across  the 
deserts  of  Russian  snow. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  begins  with  the  return  of  the  allied 
armies  from  Russia.  Then  follows  the  universal  revolt  of  the 
nations.  Insurrection  breaks  out  on  every  horizon,  and  treachery, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  is  added  to  the  combinations  that 
are  rapidly  formed  against  the  imperial  Corsican.  The  borders  of 
France  are  broken  in.  There  is  a  narrowing  rim  of  fire  bursting 
into  battle  flame  here  and  there ;  and  then  the  catastrophe  of  the 
capture  of  Paris.     There  is  an  ambiguous  abdication  and  an  equiv- 
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ocal  exile  of  a  few  months'  duration  to  Elba.  It  was  mneh  like  the 
establishment  of  a  live  lion  on  Grovernor's  Island ! 

The  lion  got  away.  Then  came  an  instantaneous  ufftieaval  of  old 
revolutionary  France,  which  had  now  become  imperial  France.  The 
Emperor  was  welcomed  home  as  a  returning  god.  The  country  was 
drained  to  the  last  drop  of  its  resources,  and  everything  was  staked 
on  the  final  stategy  of  the  Hundred  Days  and  the  hazard  of  the 
ever-memorable  battle. 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,'* 

and  then  the  imperial  eagle  was  seen  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
pierced  through  with  the  shafts  of  banded  nations.  He  was  caged 
and  transported  to  that  far  rock  which  in  his  school-essay  at  Au- 
tun  he  had  described  thus:  ^^  St.  Helena  is  a  small  island!"  He 
found  it  so.  For  nearly  six  years  his  captivity  continued  until  his 
stormy  career  ended  in  a  May  hurricane  that  might  well  have  shaken 
Jhe  desolate  foundations  of  his  ocean-girt  prison.  Then  the  histor- 
ical tide  rolled  on  without  him.  France  was  transformed  into  the 
old  image,  but  her  soul  was  still  imperial.  At  last  the  bones  of  her 
great  dead  were  recovered,  to  be  placed  at  rest  in  that  red-black 
sarcophagus  over  which  the  world  looks  down  and  wonders. 

Such  is  the  fiery  but  fruitful  chaos  through  which  the  life-line 
of  Napoleon  is  drawn  with  a  master  hand  by  Professor  William 
Milligan  Sloane.  My  judgment  is  that,  on  the  whole,  he  has  pro- 
duced the  greatest  biographical  work  which  has  yet  appeared  in 
American  literature.  I  think  that  in  the  main  his  accomplishment 
has  been  equal  to  his  ambition.  It  is  not  an  unworthy  thing  that 
an  American  professor,  at  the  seat  of  an  American  university, 
turning  his  energies  to  this  great  task,  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  well-nigh  final  record  of  the  life  and  work  of  that  unequalled  organ- 
izer, that  sublime  dissembler,  that  cruel  reformer,  that  heartless 
philanthropist,  who,  for  half  a  lifetime,  converted  old  Europe  into 
a  mire  of  murder  and  desolation,  for  the  ultimate  good  of  man. 

Only  one  thing  may  be  said  in  adverse  criticism  of  Professor 
Sloane's  book,  and  that  is,  that  his  style  is  too  mathematical  and  too 
little  imaginative  for  the  subject  which  he  has  in  hand.  His  rather 
cold  precision,  however,  we  concede  to  him ;  for  it  is,  no  doubt,  the 
natural  method  of  his  expression.  We  do  our  part  to  acknowledge 
and  welcome  the  remarkable  work  which  he  has  produced,  and  to 
commend  it  to  all  readers  as  the  best  existing  and  best  probable 
aoooont  of  the  personal  and  historical  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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EVOLUTION:  WHAT  IT  IS  MD  WHAT  IT  IS  NOT.' 


BY  DB.  DAVID  STABB  JOBDAN, 
President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 


I.    What  Evolution  Is. 

THIS  is  the  age  of  evolution.  The  word  is  used  by  many 
men  in  many  senses,  and  still  oftener  perhaps  in  no 
sense  at  all.  By  some  it  is  spoken  with  a  haunting 
dread  as  though  it  were  another  name  for  the  downfall  of 
religion  and  of  social  stability.  Still  others  speak  it  glibly  and 
joyously  as  though  progress  and  freedom  were  secured  by  the 
mere  use  of  the  name.  ^^  The  word  evolution  (Entwichelung)^^^ 
says  a  Grerman  writer,  ^^  fills  the  vocal  chords  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  word.'*  It  explains  everything,  and  ^^  puts  the 
key  to  the  universe  into  one's  vest  pocket." 

So  various  has  been  the  use  of  the  word,  so  rarely  is  this 
use  associated  with  any  definite  idea,  that  one  hesitates  to  call 
himself  an  evolutionist.  ^*  Evolution  "  and  ^*  evolutionist "  are 
almost  ready  to  be  cast  into  that  ^^  limbo  of  spoiled  phraseol- 
ogy "  which  Matthew  Arnold  has  found  necessary  for  so  many 
words  in  which  other  generations  have  delighted,  and  which  they 
have  soiled  or  spoiled  by  careless  usage. 

But  as  the  word  evolution  is  not  yet  put  away,  as  it  is  the 
bugbear  of  many  good  people,  and  the  ^^  religion  "  of  as  many 
more  equally  good,  it  may  be  worth  while  to.  consider  what  it 
still  means,  and  what  it  does  not  mean.  For  if  we  that  use 
the  word  can  agree  on  a  definition,  half  our  quarrel  is  over. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  word  evolution  is  now  legitimately 
used  in  four  different  senses.     It  is  the  name  of  a  branch  of 

1  AddreM  before  the  Starr  King  Fratemil^  of  Oakland,  Cat. 
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science.  It  is  a  theory  of  organic  existence.  It  is  a  method 
of  investigation,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  a  system  of  philosophy. 

The  Science  of  Organic  JEvoltUdany  or  Bionom%c%.  As  a 
science,  evolution  is  the  study  of  changing  beings  acted  upon 
by  unchanging  laws.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observi^tion 
that  organisms  change  from  day  to  day,  and  that  day  by  day 
some  alteration  in  their  environment  is  produced.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  scientific  investigation  that  these  changes  are  greater 
than  they  appear.  They  affect  not  only  the  individual  animal 
or  plant,  but  they  affect  all  groups  of  living  things,  classes  or 
races  or  species.  No  character  is  permanent,  no  trait  of  life 
without  change.  And  as  the  living  organism  or  group  of 
organisms  is  imdergoing  alteration,  so  does  change  take  place 
in  the  objects  of  the  physical  world  about  them.  ^^  Nothing 
endures,"  says  Huxley,  ^'save  the  flow  of  energy  and  the 
rational  order  that  pervades  it."  The  structures  and  objects 
change  their  forms  and  relations,  and  to  forms  and  relations 
once  abandoned  they  never  return.  But  the  methods  of  change 
are,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  immutable.  The  laws  of  life,  the 
laws  of  death,  and  the  laws  of  matter  never  change.  If  the 
invisible  forces  which  rule  all  visible  things  are  themselves 
subject  to  modification  and  evolution,  we  have  not  detected  it. 
Its  cosmic  movements  are  so  fine  as  to  defy  human  observation 
and  computation.  In  the  control  of  the  universe  we  find  no 
tiuce  of  ^'  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning."  ^^  It  is  the  law 
of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  way  is  solid,  substantial,  vast,  and 
unchanging." 

But  the  things  we  know  do  not  endure.  Only  the  shortness 
of  human  life  allows  us  to  speak  of  species  or  even  of  indi- 
viduals as  permanent  entities.  The  mountain  chain  is  no  more 
nearly  eternal  than  the  drift  of  sand.  It  endures  beyond  the 
period  of  human  observation.  It  antedates  and  outlasts  human 
history.  So  does  the  species  of  animal  or  plant  outlast  and 
antedate  the  lifetime  of  one  man.  Its  changes  are  slight  even 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  race.  Thus  the  species,  through  the  per- 
sistence of  its  type  among  its  changing  individuals,  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  something  which  is  beyond  modification,  unchang- 
ing so  long  as  it  exists. 

^^I  believe,"  said  the  rose  to  the  lily  in  the  parable  —  ^I 
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believe  that  our  gardener  is  immortal.  I  have  watched  him 
from  day  to  day  since  I  bloomed,  and  I  see  no  change  in  him. 
The  tulip  who  died  yesterday  told  me  the  same  thing." 

As  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  duration  of  the  night,  so  is  the 
life  of  man  in  the  duration  of  nature.  When  one  looks  out  on 
a  storm  at  night,  he  sees  for  an  instant  the  landscape  illumined 
by  the  lightning-flash.  All  seems  at  rest.  The  branches  in 
the  wind,  the  flying  clouds,  the  falling  rain  are  all  motionless 
in  this  instantaneous  view.  The  record  on  the  retina  takes  no 
account  of  change,  and  to  the  eye  the  change  does  not  exist 
Brief  as  the  lightning-flash  in  the  storm  is  the  life  of  man  com- 
pared with  the  great  time-record  of  life  upon  earth.  To  the 
untrained  man  who  has  not  learned  to  read  these  records,  spe- 
cies and  types  in  life  are  enduring.  Thus  arose  the  theory  of 
special  creation  and  permanence  of  type,  a  theory  which  could 
not  persist  when  the  fact  of  change  and  the  forces  causing  it 
came  to  be  studied  in  detail. 

But  when  man  came  to  study  the  facts  of  individual  variation 
and  to  think  of  their  significance,  the  current  of  life  no  longer 
seemed  at  rest.  Like  the  flow  of  a  mighty  river,  never  return- 
ing, ever  sweeping  steadily  on,  is  the  movement  of  all  life. 
The  changes  in  human  history  are  only  typical  of  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  all  living  creatures.  In  fact,  human  history 
is  only  a  part  of  one  great  life-current,  the  movement  of  which 
is  everywhere  governed  by  the  same  laws,  depends  on  the  same 
forces,  and  brings  about  like  results. 

The  facts  and  generalizations  of  change  constitute  the  subject- 
matter  of  evolution.  And  as  the  fact  of  life  is  a  fundamental 
one,  and  in  some  degree  modifies  all  phenomena  which  it  con- 
cerns, we  have  as  the  central  axis  of  the  science  in  question,  the 
study  of  organic  evolution.  In  fact,  while  inorganic  evolution, 
or  orderly  change  in  environment,  exists,  we  do  not  know  to 
what  degree  the  laws  and  forces  of  organic  evolution  can  be 
reduced  to  the  same  terms  of  expression.  The  theory  of  the 
essential  and  necessary  unity  of  life  and  non-life,  of  mind  and 
matter,  is  still  a  matter  of  philosophical  speculation  only.  We 
can  neither  prove  the  truth  of  Monism,  nor  understand  it ;  nor 
is  the  contrary  hypothesis  either  comprehensible  or  credible. 
The  fundamental  unity  of  organic  evolution  and  inorganic  evo- 
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lution  is  yet  to  be  proved,  while  the  laws  which  goyem  living 
matter  are  certainly  in  part  peculiar  to  life.  For  this  reason 
the  evolution  of  astronomy,  of  dynamic  geology,  of  geography, 
as  well  as  the  purely  hypothetical  evolution  of  chemistry,  must 
be  separated  from  life  evolution.  Cosmic  evolution  and  organic 
evolution  show,  or  seem  to  show,  some  divergence  from  each 
other.  There  are  some  elements  which  are  not  held  in  comr 
mon,  or  which,  at  least,  are  not  identical  when  measured  in 
human  terms.  For  the  latter,  the  science  of  organic  evolution, 
there  is  therefore  certainly  need  of  a  distinctive  term.  This  has 
been  lately  furnished  by  Professor  Patrick  Geddes,  who  has 
chosen  the  term  bionomics.  Bionomics  (jStor,  life ;  v6fioc,  law  or 
custom)  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  changes  in  life-forms, 
and  of  the  laws  and  forces  on  which  these  changes  depend. 

Even  as  thus  restricted  organic  evolution,  or  bionomics,  is  the 
greatest  of  the  sciences,  including  in  its  subject-matter,  not 
only  all  natural  history,  not  only  processes  like  cell-division 
and  nutrition,  not  only  the  laws  of  heredity,  variation,  natural 
selection,  and  mutual  help,  but  all  matters  of  human  history, 
and  the  most  complicated  relations  of  civics,  economics,  or 
ethics.  In  this  enormous  science  no  fact  can  be  without  a 
meaning,  and  no  fact  or  its  underlying  forces  can  be  separated 
from  the  great  forces  whose  interaction  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment writes  the  great  story  of  life. 

And  as  the  basis  to  the  science  of  bionomics,  as  to  all  other 
science,  must  be  taken  the  conception  that  nothing  is  due  to 
chance  or  whim.  Whatever  occurs  does  so  as  the  resultant  of 
moving  forces.  Could  we  know  and  estimate  these  forces,  we 
should  have,  so  far  as  our  estimate  is  accurate  and  our  logic 
perfect,  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Knowing  the  law,  and  knowing 
the  facts,  we  should  foretell  the  results.  To  be  able  in  some 
degree  to  do  this  is  the  art  of  life.  It  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
science,  which  finds  its  final  purpose  in  human  conduct. 

^'  A  law,"  according  to  Darwin,  ^^  is  the  ascertained  sequence 
of  events."  The  necessary  sequence  of  events  it  is,  in  fact,  but 
man  knows  nothing  of  what  is  necessary,  only  of  what  has  been 
ascertained  to  occur.  Because  human  observation  and  log^c  can 
be  only  partial,  no  law  of  life  can  be  fully  stated.  Because  the 
processes  of  the  human  mind  are  human,  with  organic  limita- 
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tioDs,  the  study  of  the  mind  itself  becomes  a  part  of  the  science 
of  bionomics.  For  it  is  itself  an  instrument  or  a  combination  of 
instruments  by  which  we  acquire  such  knowledge  of  the  world 
outside  of  ourselves  as  may  be  needed  in  the  art  of  living,  in 
the  degree  in  which  we  are  able  to  practise  that  art. 

The  necessary  sequence  of  events  exists,  whether  we  ai'e  able 
to  comprehend  it  or  not.  The  fall  of  a  leaf  follows  fixed  laws 
as  surely  as  the  motion  of  a  planet.  It  falls  by  chance  because 
its  short  movement  gives  us  no  time  for  observation  and  calcu- 
lation. It  falls  by  chance  because,  its  results  being  unim- 
portant to  us,  we  give  no  heed  to  the  details  of  its  motion. 
But  as  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  aU  numbered,  so  are  numbered 
all  the  gyrations  and  undulations  of  every  chance  autumn  leaf. 
All  processes  in  the  universe  are  alike  natural.  The  creation 
of  man  or  the  growth  of  a  state  is  as  natural  as  the  formation 
of  an  apple  or  the  growth  of  a  snow-bank.  All  are  alike  super- 
natural, for  they  all  rest  on  the  huge  unseen  solidity  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  imperishability  of  matter  and  the  immanence  of  law. 

We  sometimes  classify  sciences  as  exact  and  inexact,  in 
accordance  with  our  ability  exactiy  to  weigh  forces  and  results. 
The  exact  sciences  deal  with  simple  data  accessible  and  capable 
of  measurement.  The  results  of  their  interactions  can  be  re- 
duced to  mathematics.  Because  of  their  essential  simplicity, 
the  mathematical  sciences  have  been  carried  to  great  compara- 
tive perfection.  It  is  easier  to  weigh  an  invisible  planet  than 
to  measure  the  force  of  heredity  in  a  grain  of  com.  The  sci- 
ences of  life  are  inexact,  because  the  human  mind  can  never 
grasp  all  their  data.  Nor  has  the  combined  effort  of  all  men, 
the  flower  of  the  altruism  of  the  ages,  that  we  call  science  been 
able  to  make  more  than  a  beginning  in  this  study.  But  how- 
ever incomplete  our  realization  of  the  laws  of  life,  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  are  never  broken.  Each  law  is  the  expression 
of  the  best  possible  way  in  which  causes  and  results  can  be 
linked.  It  is  the  necessary  sequence  of  events,  therefore  the 
bett  sequence,  if  we  may  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  human 
words  ^^good"  and  ^^bad"  are  applicable  to  world-processes. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  not  executors  of  human  justice.  Each 
one  has  its  own  operation,  and  no  other.  Each  represents  its 
own  tendency  towards  cosmic  order.     A  law  in  this  sense  can- 
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not  be  ^^  broken."  A  broken  law  would  be  a  discaided  nni- 
veise.  ^*'  If  God  should  wink  at  a  single  act  of  injustice,*'  says 
the  Arab  proverb,  ^^  the  whole  universe  would  shrivel  up  like  a 
castoff  snake-skin."  If  God  should  wink  at  any  violated  law 
the  universe  would  vanish. 

Not  long  ago,  in  an  examination  in  a  theological  seminary, 
the  question  was  asked  of  the  candidates  for  the  ministiy,  ^  Is 
it  right  to  pray  for  a  change  of  season?"  The  candidates 
thought  that  it  was  not,  for  the  relations  which  produce  winter 
and  summer  are  fixed  in  the  structure  of  the  solar  system  and 
cannot  be  altered  for  man's  pleasure  or  man^s  need.  ^Is  it 
right  to  pray  for  rain?  "  The  candidates  generally  thought  that 
it  was,  because  the  conditions  of  rain  are  so  unstable  that  a  lit- 
tle changem  one  way  or  another  would  bring  rain  or  fair  weaOier, 
and  that  it  was  proper  to  ask  for  such  change,  as  it  did  not  con- 
cern the  economy  of  the  universe. 

The  third  question  was:  ^^When  the  signal  service  of  the 
United  States  is  well  established,  so  that  weather  conditions  are 
perfectly  known,  will  it  then  be  right  to  pray  for  rain  ?  "  And 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry  could  not  tell,  for  they  began  to 
see  that  even  simple  changes  of  weather  may  have  the  strength 
of  the  whole  universe  behind  them.  It  has  never  yet  rained 
when  by  any  possibility  it  could  do  otherwise.  It  has  never 
failed  to  rain  when  rain  was  possible.  The  Spanish  padres  in 
California,  wise  in  their  generation,  allowed  prayers  for  rain 
only  in  winter,  when  the  wind  was  in  the  south.  The  wind  is 
only  in  the  south  when  the  air  is  affected  by  a  cyclonic  move- 
ment, and  this  in  the  California  winter  means  rain. 

We  hear  good  men  say  sometimes  that  the  crying  need  of 
this  strong  and  sceptical  age  is  that  it  may  see  some  law  of 
nature  definitely  broken,  that  it  may  rain  when  rain  is  impos- 
sible, or  that  some  burning  bush  may,  unconsuming,  proclaim 
that  the  force  which  is  behind  all  law  is  also  above  it  and  can 
break  or  repeal  all  laws  at  will. 

Emerson  somewhere  speaks  of  the  purpose  in  life —  **  To  be 
sound  and  solvent."  As  his  life  was  in  all  ways  ^  sound  and 
solvent,"  perhaps  such  rule  of  conduct  was  his  own.  But  one 
may  say,  That  is  only  a  rule.  The  man  himself  should  be  all 
rules  and  requirements  of  his  own  establishment.    Let  Mr. 
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Emerson  show  that  his  life  is  above  his  principles.  Let  him 
break  these  rules.  Let  him  be  ^^  unsound  and  insolvent "  for  a 
time.     Then  only  will  his  greatness  appear. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  expression  of  the  infinite  sound- 
ness and  solvency.  They  will  not  be  broken,  nor  through  their 
unsoundness  and  insolvency  will  the  ^^  heavens  roll  away  as  a 
scroll,"  nor  ^^  the  universe  shrivel  up  as  a  cast-off  snake-skin." 

In  the  growing  recognition  of  law  has  been  the  progress  of 
science.  From  the  casting  aside  of  human  notions  of  chance 
and  whim  the  "  warfare  of  science  "  has  had  its  rise.  For  every 
event  carried  over  into  the  realm  of  law  some  man  has  given 
his  life.  As  the  Panama  railroad  is  said  to  have  cost  the  life  of 
a  man  for  every  cross-tie,  so  has  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
science.    And  such  men ! 

Many  a  time  in  the  growth  of  humanity  has  it  been  necessary 
that  the  wisest,  clearest,  most  humane,  should  die  on  the  stake 
or  the  gibbet  or  the  cross,  that  men  should  come  to  realize  the 
power  of  an  idea ;  that  they  should  know  the  value  of  truth. 

Hvolutian  as  a  Theory  of  Organic  Development^  or  Darwinism. 
In  a  different  sense  the  word  evolution  is  applied  to  the  theory 
of  the  origin  of  organs  and  of  species  by  divergence  and  devel- 
opment. This  theory  teaches  that  all  forms  of  life  now  existing 
or  that  have  existed  on  the  earth  have  sprung  from  a  common 
stock,  which  has  undergone  change  in  a  multitude  of  ways  and 
under  varied  conditions,  the  forces  and  influences  producing 
such  change  being  known  as  the  ^^  factors  of  organic  evolution." 
All  characters  and  attributes  of  species  and  groups  have  devel- 
oped .with  changing  conditions  of  life.  The  homologies  among 
animals  are  the  result  of  common  descent.  The  differences  are 
due  to  various  influences,  chief  among  these  being  competition 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  between  individuals  and  between 
species,  whereby  those  best  adapted  to  their  surroundings  lived 
and  reproduced  their  kind. 

This  theory  is  now  the  central  axis  of  all  biological  investiga- 
tion in  all  its  branches,  from  ethics  to  histology,  from  anthro- 
pology to  bacteriology.  In  the  light  of  this  theory  every  pecu- 
liarity of  structure,  every  character  or  quality  of  individual  or 
species,  has  a  meaning  and  a  cause.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
investigator  to  find  this  meaning  as  well  as  to  record  the  fact. 
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^^One  of  the  noblest  lessons  left  to  the  world"  by  Darwin 
is  this,  Mr.  Frank  Cramer  tells  us,  —  ^^this,  which  to  him 
amounted  to  a  profound,  almost  religious,  conviction,  that 
eveiy  fact  in  nature,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  eyeiy  stripe 
of  color,  every  tint  of  flowers,  the  length  of  an  orchid's  nec- 
tary, unusual  height  in  a  plant,  all  the  infinite  variety  of  ap- 
parently insignificant  things,  is  full  of  significance.  For  him 
it  was  an  historical  record,  the  revelation  of  a  cause,  the  lurk- 
ing-place of  a  principle." 

According  to  the  theory  of  evolution  every  structure  of  to-day 
finds  its  meaning  in  some  condition  of  the  past.  The  inside  of 
an  animal  tells  what  it  really  is,  for  it  bears  the  record  of  hered- 
ity. The  outside  of  an  animal  tells  where  its  ancestors  have 
been,  for  it  bears  record  of  concessions  to  environment.  Sim- 
ilarity in  essential  structure  is  known  as  homology.  By  the 
theory  of  evolution  homology,  wherever  it  is  found,  is  proof  of 
blood-relationship. 

The  theory  of  organic  evolution  through  natural  law  was  first 
placed  on  a  stable  footing  by  the  observations  and  inductions  of 
Darwin.  It  has  therefore  been  long  known  as  Darwinism, 
although  that  term  has  been  usually  associated  with  the  recog- 
nition of  natural  selection  as  the  great  motive  power  in  organic 
change.  Darwinism  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  ^^  working  hypothr 
esis."  It  is  now  an  integral  part  of  biological  science,  because 
all  opposing  hypotheses  have  long  since  ceased  to  work.  It  is 
as  well  attested  as  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and  its  elements 
are  open  to  less  doubt.  All  investigations  in  biology  must 
assume  it,  as  without  it  most  such  investigations  would  be 
impossible.  Naturalists  could  no  more  go  back  to  the  old 
notion  of  special  creation  for  each  species  and  its  organs  tlian 
astronomers  could  go  back  to  the  old  notion  of  guiding  angels 
as  directors  of  planetary  motion.  Without  the  theory  of  organic 
development  through  natural  selection,  the  biological  science  of 
to^ay  would  be  impossible. 

JEvolution  as  a  Method  of  Stvdy.  In  a  third  sense  the  word 
evolution  is  applied  to  a  method  of  investigation.  It  is  the 
study  of  present  conditions  in  the  light  of  the  past  The  pre- 
liminary work  of  science  is  the  descriptive  part  This  involves 
accuracy  of  observation  and  precision  of  statement,  but  makes 
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no  great  demands  on  the  powers  of  logical  analysis  and  synthe- 
sis. The  easy  work  of  science  is  largely  already  done.  Those 
who  would  continue  investigation  must  study  not  only  facts  and 
structures,  but  the  laws  that  govern  them.  In  the  words  of 
John  Fiske,  ^^  Whether  plants  or  mountains  or  moUusks  or  sub- 
junctive moods  or  tribal  confederacies  be  the  things  studied,  the 
scholars  who  have  studied  them  most  fruitfully  were  those  who 
have  studied  them  as  phases  of  development.  Their  work  has 
directed  the  current  of  thought."  The  most  difficult  problems  in 
life  are  susceptible  of  more  or  less  perfect  solution  if  approached 
by  the  method  of  evolution.  They  cannot  be  even  stated  as 
problems  in  any  other  terms.  In  every  science  worthy  of  the 
name  the  history  of  origins  and  the  study  of  developing  forces 
must  take  a  leading  part. 

Evolution  as  a  System  of  Cosmic  Philosophy.  In  a  fourth 
sense  the  word  evolution  has  been  applied  to  the  philosophical 
conceptions  to  which  the  theory  of  evolution  gives  rise.  Phi- 
losophy is  not  truth.  When  it  is  so  it  becomes  science.  At 
the'  best  it  points  the  way  to  truth.  The  broader  the  inductive 
basis  of  any  system  of  philosophy,  the  greater  its  value  as  an 
intellectual  help.  The  system  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  greatest 
exponent  of  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  is  based  wholly  on  the 
results  of  scientific  investigation.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  more 
or  less  broad  and  more  or  less  probable  deductions  from  the 
facts  and  laws  already  known.  Systems  like  these,  which  rest 
on  scientific  knowledge,  do  not  rise  high  above  it.  They  can 
therefore  be  revised  or  rewritten  as  knowledge  increases.  They 
provide  the  means  for  their  own  correction.  Systems  resting  on 
aphorisms  or  assumptions  or  definitions  must  disappear  as  knowl- 
edge increases. 

Philosophy  is  never  wholly  identical  with  truth.  The  partial 
truth  which  it  may  contain  becomes  wholly  error  with  the  advance 
of  science.  The  growth  of  exact  knowledge  transforms  the 
truth  in  philosophy  into  science,  leaving  the  absolute  falsehood 
as  the  final  residuum. 

From  this  necessary  fact  comes  the  ultimate  decay  of  all 
creeds  or  philosophic  formulae.  Throughout  the  ages  science 
and  philosophy  have  been  in  conflict.  Science  is  the  same  to  all 
minds  capable  of  grasping  its  conclusions.     Philosophy  changes 
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witih  the  point  of  view.  It  is  the  evaneecent  peispectiye  in 
which  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  seen.  This 
can  never  be  the  same  under  changing  times  and  conditions. 
With  the  larger  knowledge  of  to-morrow,  there  will  be  large 
modifications  in  the  accepted  philosophy  of  evolution.  Each 
succeeding  generation  will  give  to  the  applications  of  the  laws 
of  organic  life  a  different  philosophical  expression. 

II.    What  Bvolution  Is  Not. 

In  these  four  senses  the  word  evolution  is  used  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.  But  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day 
the  word  has  many  other  meanings,  some  of  them  very  far  from 
any  just  basis.  Some  things  which  evolution  is  not  we  may 
here  notice  briefly. 

Evolution  is  not  a  theory  that  ^^man  is  a  developed  monkey." 
The  question  of  the  immediate  origin  of  man  is  not  the  central 
or  overshadowing  question  of  evolution.  This  question  offers 
no  special  difficulties  in  theory,  although  the  materials  for  exact 
knowledge  are  in  many  directions  incomplete.  Homologies  more 
perfect  than  those  connecting  man  with  the  great  group  of 
monkeys  could  not  exist.  These  imply  the  blood-relationship  of 
the  human  race  with  the  great  host  of  apes  and  monkeys.  As 
to  this  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  And  as  similar 
homologies  connect  man  with  all  members  of  the  group  of  mam- 
mals, similar  blood-relationship  must  exist  And  homologies,  less 
close  but  equally  unmistakable,  connect  all  backboned  animals 
one  with  another ;  and  the  lowest  backboned  types  are  closely 
joined  to  worm-like  forms  not  usually  classed  as  vertebrates. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  with  the  higher  or  anthropoid  apes, 
the  relations  with  man  are  extremely  intimate.  But  man  is  not 
simply  ^^  a  developed  ape."  Apes  and  men  have  diverged  from 
the  same  primitive  stock,  apelike,  manlike,  but  not  exactly  the 
one  or  the  other.  No  apes  or  monkeys  now  extant  could  appar^ 
ently  have  been  ancestors  of  primitive  man.  None  can  ever 
*^  develop"  into  man.  As  man  changes  and  diverges,  race  from 
race,  so  do  they.  The  influence  of  effort,  the  influence  of  sur- 
roundings, the  influeuce  of  the  sifting  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion, acts  upon  them  as  it  acts  upon  man. 

The  process  of  evolution  is  not  progress,  but  better  adaptation 
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to  conditioiis  of  life.  As  man  becomes  fitted  for  social  and 
civic  life,  so  does  the  ape  become  fitted  for  life  in  the  tree-tops. 
The  movement  of  monkeys  is  towards  ^^  simianity/'  not  human- 
ity. The  movement  of  cat-life  is  towards  f elinity,  that  of  the  dog- 
races  towards  caniuity .  E^h  step  in  evolution  upward  or  down- 
ward, whatever  it  may  be,  carries  each  species  or  type  farther 
from  the  primitive  stock.  These  steps  are  never  retraced.  For 
an  ape  to  become  a  man  he  must  go  back  to  the  simple^characters 
of  the  simple  common  type  from  which  both  have  sprung.  These 
chanoten  are  shown  in  the  ape-baby  and  in  the  human  embryo  in 
its  corresponding  stages.  For  ancestral  traits  lost  in  the  adult 
are  preserved  in  the  young.  This  comes  through  the  operatipn 
of  the  great  force  of  race-memory,  we  call  heredity. 

Evidence  of  biology  points  to  the  descent  of  all  mammals,  of 
all  vertebrates,  of  all  animals,  of  all  organic  beings,  from  a  com- 
mon stock.  Of  all  the  races  of  animals,  the  anthropoid  apes  are 
nearest  man.  Their  divergence  from  the  same  stock  must  be  com- 
paratively recent.  Man  is  the  nomadic,  the  apes  the  arboreal, 
branch  of  the  same  great  family. 

Evolution  does  not  teach  that  all  or  any  living  forms  are  tend- 
ing towards  humanity.  It  does  not  teach,  as  in  Bishop  Wilber- 
force's  burlesque,  *^  that  every  favorable  variety  of  the  turnip 
is  tending  to  become  man."  It  is  not  true  that  evolutiomstB 
expect  to  find,  as  Dr.  Seely  e  has  affirmed,  ^^  the  growth  of  the 
highest  alga  into  a  zoophyte,  a  phenomenon  for  which  sharp 
eyes  have  sought,  and  which  is  not  only  natural  but  inevitable 
on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  and  whose  discovery  would  make 
the  &me  of  any  observer." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  clear  thinker  should  have  rejected 
^*  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,"  when  stated  in  such  terms  as  this. 
The  line  of  junction  in  evolution  is  always  at  the  bottom.  It 
is  the  lowest  mammals  which  approach  the  lowest  reptiles.  It 
is  the  lower  types  of  plants  which  approach  the  lower  types  of 
animals.  It  would  be  the  lowest  alga,  to  use  Dr.  Seelye's  illus- 
tration, which  would  be  transmutable  into  the  lowest  zooph3rte. 
It  is  the  unspecialized,  undifferentiated  type  from  which  branches 
diverge  in  different  ways.  Humanity  is  not  the  ^^goal  of  evo- 
lution," not  even  that  of  human  evolution.  There  will  be  no 
second  ^  creation  of  man,"  except  from  man's  own  loins.     There 
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will  not  be  a  second  Anglo-Saxon  race,  unless  it  has  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  its  veins. 

Adaptation  by  divergence  —  for  the  most  part  by  slow  stages 
—  is  the  movement  of  evolution.  While  occasional  leaps  or 
sudden  changes  occur  in  the  process,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
rule.  In  most  cases  of  ^'  saltatory  evolution,"  the  suddenness  is 
in  appearance  only.  It  comes  from  our  inability  to  trace  the  inter- 
mediate stages.  When  an  epoch-making  character  is  acquired, 
as  the  wings  of  a  bird  or  the  brain  of  man,  the  process  of  readjust- 
ment of  other  characters  goes  on  with  greatly  increased  rapidity. 
But  this  rapidity  of  evohition  is  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
slower  processes.  Radical  changes  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion never  occur.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  birds  arising  from  a 
^^  flying-fish  in  the  air,  whose  scales  are  disporting  into  feathers." 
A  flying-fish  is  no  more  of  the  nature  of  a  bird  than  any  other 
fish  is.  A  cow  will  never  give  birth  to  a  horse,  nor  a  horse  to  a 
cow.  The  slow  operation  of  existing  causes  is  the  central  &ct 
of  organic  evolution,  as  it  is  of  the  evolution  of  mountains  and 
vallejTS.  Seasons  change  as  the  relations  which  produce  them 
change.  But  midsummer  never  gives  way  to  midwinter  in  an 
instant.  Nor  does  the  child  in  an  instant  become  a  man,  though 
in  some  periods  of  growth  epoch-marking  causes  may  make  devel* 
opment  more  rapid.  Life  is  conservative.  The  law  of  heredity 
is  the  expression  of  its  conservatism.  It  changes  slowly,  but  it 
must  constantly  change,  and  all  change  is  by  necessity  divergence. 

There  is  in  nature  no  single  "  law  of  progress,"  nor  is  prog- 
ress in  any  group  a  necessity  regardless  of  conditions.  That 
which  we  call  progress  i^ests  simply  on  the  survival  of  the  better 
adapted,  their  survival  being  accompanied  by  their  reproduc- 
tion. Those  that  live  repeat  themselves.  The  ^^  innate  tend- 
ency towards  progi'ession  "  of  the  early  evolutionists  is  a  philo- 
sophic myth.  Progress  and  degeneration  are  alike  the  resultants 
of  the  various  forces  at  work  from  generation  to  generation  on 
and  within  a  race  or  species.  The  same  forces  which  bring 
progress  to  a  group  under  one  set  of  conditions  will  bring  degra- 
dation under  another.  In  their  essence  the  factors  of  evolution 
are  no  more  laws  of  progress  than  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is. 
Cosmic  order  comes  from  gravitation.  Organic  order  comes  from 
the  factors  of  evolution.     Evolution  is  simply  orderly  change. 
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Evolvtion  is  not  Spontaneous  Generation.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  one  theory  and  the  other.  Spon- 
taneous generation,  or  birth  without  pai*entage,  on  the  part  of 
small  or  useless  creatures  was  accepted  in  early  times  without 
question.  As  men  began  to  observe  these  animals  more  care- 
fully, the  fact  of  their  spontaneous  generation  was  doubted.  A 
great  step  was  made  when  it  was  found  that  to  screen  meat  from 
flies  would  protect  it  from  maggots.  A  greater  step  came  in 
our  own  tim^  when  it  was  proved  that  to  sci-een  infusions 
from  air  dust  is  to  protect  them  from  putrefaction  or  fermenta- 
tion. Fermentation  is  ^^  life  without  air."  It  is  the  decompo- 
sition of  sugar  by  minute  creatures  who  disintegrate  it  in  their 
life  processes.  Putrefaction  and  decay  are  also  the  same  in 
nature.  There  is  literal  truth  in  Carlyle's  statement  that  there 
is  still  force  in  a  fallen  leaf,  ^^else  how  could  it  rot?"  It  is  the 
force  of  the  minute  organisms  hidden  in  the  leaf,  and  whose 
life  is  the  leafs  decay.  The  decay  and  death  of  men  from  con- 
tagious diseases  is  known  to  be  due  to  life  processes  of  minute 
organisms,  as  is  the  gangrene  which  follows  unskilful  surgery. 
The  study  of  the  ^^ fauna  and  flora"  within  living  organisms 
has  now  become  a  science  of  itself,  demanding  the  greatest  care 
in  observation  and  the  most  complete  of  appliances.  ^^  Omne  vivum 
ex  vivo^^^  ^^  all  life  from  life,"  was  an  aphorism  of  the  natural- 
ists of  a  century  or  two  ago.  It  was  to  them  a  new  and  broad 
generalization.  It  has  not  yet  been  set  aside.  The  classic  exper- 
iments of  Tyndall  show  that  this  law  applies  to  all  creatures  we 
have  yet  recognized  or  classified.  As  far  as  science  can  tell, 
spontaneous  generation  is  still  a  myth,  having  no  basis  in  obser- 
vation, no  warrant  in  experiment.  It  remains  as  a  pure  deduction 
from  the  philosophical  conception  of  Monism,  incapable  of  proof, 
insusceptible  of  refutation.  The  argument  for  it  is  chiefly  this  : 
Life  exists  on  a  globe  once  lifeless.  How  did  life  begin?  If 
not  through  spontaneous  generation,  how  did  it  come  ?  Must 
it  not  have  been  by  the  operation  of  those  laws  and  forces  which 
through  all  time  change  lifeless  into  living  matter  ?  Very  likely, 
but  we  do  not  know.  We  know  nothing  whatever  of  such  laws 
and  forces,  and  we  gain  nothing  by  veiling  our  ignorance  under 
a  philosophical  necessity. 

Moreover,  if  spontaneous  generation  occurs  as  a  resultant  of 
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any  forces,  like  forces  would  produce  it  again.  We  have  nerer 
known  it  to  occur.  Should  it  occur  the  organisms  thus  pro- 
duced would  have  no  bonds  of  blood-relationship  with  those 
already  in  existence.  With  these  they  should  show  no  homology, 
as  they  could  have  no  inheritance  in  common.  But  all  known 
organisms  have  common  homologies.  The  Actors  of  organic 
evolution  are  essentially  the  same  for  all.  The  unity  of  life 
amid  all  its  diversity  seems  to  point  to  origin  from  a  common 
stock.  If  not  from  one  stock,  the  lines  of  division  between  one 
and  another  are  hidden  from  us.  The  study  of  embryology 
breaks  down  the  time-honored  branch  lines  of  vertebrates,  articu- 
lates, mollusks,  and  radiates.  The  groups  of  animals  are  more 
numerous,  more  complex,  and  more  intertangled  than  Cuvier 
and  Agassiz  thought  The  number  of  primary  branches  of  ani- 
mals or  plants  is  uncertain,  their  boundaries  undefined. 

If  spontaneous  generation  exists,  it  is  a  factor  in  evolution. 
If  it  is  a  factor,  our  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of 
homology  must  be  fundamentally  changed.  But  it  may  be  that 
it  should  be  changed.  We  cannot  show  that  spontaneous  gen- 
eration does  not  exist.  All  we  know  is  that  we  have  no  means 
of  recognizing  it.  If  there  is  now  spontaneous  generation  of 
protoplasm,  it  cannot  take  the  form  of  any  creature  we  know. 
An  organism  fresh  from  the  mint  of  creation  would  be  too 
small  for  us  to  see  with  any  microscope.  It  would  be  too  sim- 
ple for  us  to  trace  by  any  instrumentality  now  in  our  posses- 
sion. It  could  contain  but  a  few  molecules,  and  a  molecule  in 
a  drop  of  water  is  as  small  as  an  orange  beside  the  sun.  Our 
race  of  creatures,  spontaneously  generated,  without  concessions 
to  environment,  would  grow  hoary  with  the  centuries  before  it 
came  to  our  notice.  Its  descendants  would  have  belonged  for 
ages  to  the  unnumbered  hosts  of  microbes  before  we  should  be 
aware  of  its  creation. 

Evolution  is  not  a  creed  or  a  body  of  doctrine  to  be  believed 
on  authority.  There  is  no  saving  grace  in  being  an  evolution- 
ist There  are  many  who  take  this  name  and  have  no  interest 
in  finding  out  what  it  means  or  in  making  any  application  of  its 
principles  to  the  affairs  of  life.  For  one  who  cares  not  to  mas- 
ter its  ideas,  there  is  no  power  in  the  word.  Evolution  is  not 
a  panacea  or  a  medicine  to  be  applied  to  social  or  personal  ills. 
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It  is  simply  an  expiession  of  the  teaching  of  enlightened  com- 
mon sense  as  to  the  order  of  changes  in  life.  If  its  principles 
are  mtt&<«red  a  knowledge  of  evolution  is  an  aid  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  as  knowledge  of  gravitation  is  essential  in  the  building 
of  machinery. 

There  is  nothing  ^^ occult"  in  the  science  of  evolution.  It  is  not 
the  product  of  philosophic  meditation  or  of  speculative  philoso- 
phy.    It  is  based  on  hard  facts,  and  with  hard  facts  it  must  deal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  true  that  ^  Evolution  is  a  new 
religion,  the  religion  of  the  future."  There  are  many  defini- 
tions to  religion,  but  evolution  does  not  fit  any  of  them.  It  is 
no  more  a  religion  than  gravitation  is.  One  may  imagine  that 
some  enthusiastic  follower  of  Newton  may,  for  the  first  time, 
have  seen  the  majestic  order  of  the  solar  system,  may  have  felt 
how  futile  was  the  old  notion  of  guiding  angels,  one  for  each 
planet  to  hold  it  up  in  space.  He  may  have  received  his  first 
clear  vision  of  the  simple  relations  of  the  planets,  each  forever 
falling  toward  the  sun  and  toward  each  other,  each  one  by  the 
same  force  forever  preserved  from  collision.  Such  a  man  might 
have  exclaimed,  ^^  Great  is  gravitation ;  it  is  the  new  religion, 
the  religion  of  the  future  I  "  In  such  manner,  men  trained  in 
dead  traditions,  once  brought  to  a  clear  insight  of  the  noble 
simplicity  and  adequacy  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  may  have 
exclaimed,  ^^  Great  is  evolution ;  it  is  the  new  religion,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  future  I  " 

But  evolution  is  religion  in  the  same  sense  that  every  truth 
of  the  physical  universe  must  be  religion.  That  which  is  true 
is  the  truest  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  recognition  of  the  infir 
nite  soundness  at  the  heart  of  the  universe  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  any  worthy  religion. 

But,  whether  religion  or  not,  the  truths  of  evolution  must  be 
their  own  witness.  They  can  be  neither  strengthened  nor  con- 
troverted by  any  authority  which  may  speak  in  the  name  of 
philosophy  or  of  theology  or  of  religion.  ^Boma  heuJta  e$t; 
catua  finita  est "  is  not  a  dictum  which  science  can  regard. 
Her  causes  are  never  finished.  No  power  on  earth  can  give 
beforehand  the  answer  to  her  questions.  Her  only  court  of 
appeal  is  the  experience  of  man. 


HAS  WEALTH  A  LIMITATION  ? 


BT   BOBEBT   N.   BEEVES. 


THERE  is  in  the  government  of  human  affairs  one  order 
that  is  best  for  all.  What  that  order  is  and  how  it  is  to 
be  attained  should  be  the  great  problem  for  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  betterment  of  the  human  race. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  were  the  people  confronted 
with  greater  social  problems  than  they  are  to-day.  The  strikes, 
boycotts,  and  general  discontent  of  late  years  prove  conclu- 
sively that  thei*e  is  yet  much  room  for  improvement  in  our  social 
order.  What  mean  the  great  outcry  and  muttering  of  the  masses  ? 
What  means  the  cry  from  the  vast  army  of  discontented  which 
wells  up  from  the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  unless  it  signifies  the 
rumbling  which  is  often  heard  before  the  storm  ?  Gloss  it  over 
as  we  will,  the  fact  stands  out  as  prominent  as  ever,  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  our  present  economical  system. 

Many  remedies  have  been  suggested,  many  reforms  have  been 
inaugurated  with  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poverty  and  mis- 
ery which  press  so  heavily  upon  a  large  majority  of  the  people. 
Stop  immigration!  Prohibit  invention!  exclaim  some.  The 
population  is  increasing  too  fast !  reply  others.  And  so  the  many 
reforms  are  advocated,  all  of  which  are  discussed  with  more  or 
less  fairness.  But  when  it  is  suggested  that  wealth  is  becoming 
too  concentrated,  that  limitations  should  be  placed  upon  it,  the 
cry  immediately  goes  up  that  he  who  suggests  such  a  remedy 
is  an  anarchist,  and  one  whose  name  should  be  synonymous 
with  whatever  is  dangerous,  lawless,  and  subversive. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  wealth  limitation  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  threats,  epithets,  or  sneers.  It  will  not  dismiss 
itself,  and  we  cannot  dismiss  it.  Every  observant  person  must 
admit  that  the  great  concentration  of  wealth,  whether  it  be  in 
corporations,  trusts,  or  individuals,  has  reached  a  point  dangerous 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Millions  of  people  idle,  wealth  piled  up  for  the  few  by  the 
toil  of  the  many,  paupers  and  millionaires  on  every  side,  and 
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the  oonditions  growing  worse  and  worse,  —  these  thmgs  are 
enough  to  make  even  the  most  optimistic  painfully  apprehensive 
of  the  future.  Our  government  in  some  respects  is  in  no  better 
condition  than  was  the  old  Roman  Empire  just  before  its  fall, 
as  described  by  James  Anthony  Froude.  If  we  are  to  believe 
that  eminent  historian,  the  Roman  Empire  was  crushed  by  the 
same  power  of  unlimited,  concentrated  wealth  that  to-day  is 
destroying  the  life,  the  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  the  many 
in  the  United  States.  In  mediaeval  Italy,  too,  popular  freedom 
was  lost  through  a  moneyed  oligarchy  and  proletariat.  So  in 
every  country  where  individual  wealth  has  transcended  the 
bounds  of  justice,  the  people  —  the  toilers  —  have  eventually 
been  enslaved. 

Ours  is  fast  becoming  a  moneyed  nation;  and  a  moneyed 
nation  is  generally  a  weak  one.  Superfluity  of  riches,  like 
superfluity  of  food,  causes  weakness  and  decay.  Individual 
prosperity  or  the  prosperity  of  a  community  does  not  mean  gen- 
eral prosperity,  or  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Thus  it  has  been 
shown  that,  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  and  those  States 
in  which  the  greatest  wealth  is  concentrated,  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  paupers  are  to  be  found.  In  1833,  when  Tocqueville 
visited  America,  he  was  struck  by  the  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  and  the  absence  of  capitalists.  Half  a  century  later, 
when  James  Bryce,  author  of  ^^  The  American  Commonwealth," 
visited  our  country,  the  trusts,  monopolies,  and  concentrated 
wealth  so  amazed  him  that  he  exclaimed :  ^^  I  see  the  shadows 
of  a  new  structure  of  society  — an  aristocracy  of  riches." 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  great  fortunes  here,  and  in  fact 
but  few  fortunes  that  could  be  called  large,  and  in  those  days 
there  was  comparatively,  little  poverty.  Now  we  have  many 
gigantic  fortunes  and  a  vast  number  ranging  from  $100,000  to 
110,000,000.  In  the  past,  wealth  being  more  equally  distrib- 
uted, there  was  but  little  class  distinction,  but  there  were  a  far 
greater  number  of  what  might  be  called  fortunes,  and  a  notice- 
able exemption  from  that  pauperism  which  has  become  chronic 
of  late  years. 

The  Probate-Court  records  of  the  various  States  disclose  the 
fact  that  millionaires  are  becoming  more  numerous,  while  the 
smaller  property-owners  are  gradually  sinking  into  the  multi- 
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tude  of  people  possessing  nothing.  In  a  valnahle  article  bj 
Eltweed  Pomeroy  on  '^  The  Concentration  of  Wealth,"  ^  some 
interesting  figures  and  diagrams  are  given,  proving  from  pro- 
bate records  the  exact  extent  to  which  small  fortunes  have  been 
crowded  out  or  merged  into  enormous  ones.  These  records  are 
valuable  because  they  are  official.  But  while  they  prove  the 
extent  to  which  wealth  is  concentrated,  they  do  not  disclose  the 
misery  which  that  wealth  is  causing.  For  that,  we  must  look 
to  the  conditions  about  us.  And  in  doing  so  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  a  philosopher  in  order  to  see  the  havoc  which  concen- 
trated wealth  has  wrought  in  recent  years.  Every  day,  it  has 
been  declared,  America  is  over  four  million  dollars  richer  at 
night  than  in  the  morning.  Who  receives  this  wealth?  Surely 
not  those  who  toil;  else  they  would  not  suffer  so.  They  receive 
little  of  it.  The  national  wealth,  great  as  it  is,  slips  through 
their  fingers  to  be  collected  in  the  vast  reservoirs  of  the  moneyed 
aristocracy.  They  work,  but  it  is  the  work  of  those  who  labor 
to  produce,  but  who  receive  none  of  that  which  is  produced. 

It  is  this  condition  that  causes  so  many  to  declare  that  the 
present  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  conform  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justice.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  all  wealth 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  producers  and  stops  only  when 
it  reaches  those  who  possess  most  ?  Thus  wealth  is  becoming 
with  us  not  a  power  for  general  good,  but  a  power  given  to  the 
few  to  control  the  many  —  a  power  of  placing  upon  the  masses 
a  yoke  little  better  than  slavery  itself.  The  rich,  becoming 
further  and  further  removed  from  the  poor,  are  also  becoming 
conscious  of  being  in  a  measure  the  proprietors  of  the  poor. 
The  poor  have  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  the  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, and  general  discontent  are  but  the  expression  of  that 
knowledge. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  does  wealth,  individual  and  cor- 
porate, exert  such  an  influence  as  in  the  United  States,  and  as 
a  consequence,  human  life  is  becoming  lamentably  cheap.  Cap- 
ital is  taking  the  place  of  men,  and  is  valued  more  than  men. 
Property  is  becoming  sacred,  human  life  profane.  La^  are 
being  made  not  for  the  good  of  humanity,  but  for  the  sake  of 
property.     One  instance  may  be  mentioned  here  :  in  the  spring 
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of  1896  a  bill  was  before  Congress  to  remove  all  criminal  cases 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  argued  by  those  in  favor  of  the  bill  that  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  consumed  listening  to  criminal  cases 
(cases  involving  life  and  liberty),  while  high-priced  corporation 
lawyers,  whose  cases  involved  millions  of  dollars,  were  required 
to  wait  in  Washington  until  the  criminal  cases  were  disposed  of. 
The  bill  naturally  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
House. 

This  bill  was  but  one  of  many  indications  that,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  property  is  becoming  of  more  value  than  life  or  liberty. 

In  Benjamin  Franklin's  time  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 
possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  property  a  prerequisite  for 
voting.  The  amount  would  at  the  time  have  bought  one  ass. 
Franklin  characteristically  argued :  If  a  man  with  an  ass  could 
vote,  and  did  vote,  but  when  the  ass  died  the  man  could  not 
vote,  who  was  it,  in  fact,  voted  —  the  man  or  the  ass  ?  Frank- 
lin's argument  would  hold  good  against  many  of  the  laws 
advocated  to-day  —  laws  in  which  the  object  is  the  stability  of 
property  rather  than  the  freedom  or  happiness  of  man.  This 
condition  of  affairs,  this  conflict  between  the  right  of  liberty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  right  of  property  on  the  other,  has 
created  a  great  political  problem.  Has  the  state  a  right  to 
limit  wealth  ?  Is  there  a  limit  to  the  accumulations  of  indi- 
viduals and  corporations?  Has  the  state  the  power  to  tax 
concentrated  wealth  out  of  existence  when  such  wealth  has 
become  detrimental  to  the  public  peace  and  prosperity  ?  In 
other  words,  has  the  state  the  power  to  prevent  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  from  becoming  a  public  curse?  Government,  if  it 
stands  for  anjrthing,  stands  for  the  public  interests,  and  one  of 
the  objects  of  government  should  be  the  protection  of  its  citizens 
from  the  encroachments  of  accumulated  wealth. 

Great  individual  wealth  is  an  anti-social  interest.  It  is  the 
ascendency  of  individuals  over  the  interests  of  the  public. 
Individuals  have,  it  is  true,  a  certain  amount  of  liberty,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  society  has  the  right  to  modify  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  where  such  liberty  is  but  the  slavery 
of  the  public.  The  right  to  live  also  implies  the  right  to  use 
the  things  about  us  which  go  to  make  life  comfortable  and 
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enjoyable,  and  which  have  not  been  already  appropriated  by 
others.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  use  of  anything  by 
one  must  necessarily  take  from  the  personal  liberty  of  all  others 
who  otherwise  would  be  able  to  use  it.  And  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  just  in  proportion  as  one's  wealth  increases,  the 
wealth  of  others  must  decrease.  This  to  a  certain  extent  is 
legitimate,  and  cannot  be  prevented.  But  when  the  wealth  of 
one  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  others  of  food, 
shelter,  and  even  existence  itself,  it  infringes  upon  the  equality 
of  personal  liberty  far  more  than  could  any  law  that  placed  a 
limit  to  individual  wealth.  When  men  are  starving,  when  pau- 
pers are  increasing,  when  to  the  misfortune  of  poverty  is  added 
the  curse  of  industrial  slavery,  when  the  great  concentration  of 
wealth  affects  the  life  and  liberty  of  all,  is  not  a  law  just  which 
takes  from  a  few  a  portion  of  their  wealth  and  indirectly 
restores  it  to  the  hands  of  the  many  ?  Does  not  the  right  to 
property  involve  and  rest  upon  the  admission  of  the  right  to 
live? 

Cardinal  Manning  startled  the  world  some  years  ago  when  he 
declared :  ^^  The  obligation  to  feed  the  hungry  springs  from  the 
natural  right  of  eveiy  man  to  life  and  to  the  food  necessary  to 
the  sustenance  of  life.  So  strict  is  this  natural  right  that  it 
prevails  over  all  positive  laws  of  property.  Necessity  has  no 
law,  and  a  sterving  man  has  a  right  to  his  neighbor's  bread." 

Strong  words  these  for  a  cardinal.  Sentimental  philosophy 
it  may  be  called,  but  it  is  the  philosophy  of  justice.  Enormous 
wealth  has  always  been  irreconcilable  with  equality.  Its  growth 
has  caused  the  downfall  of  many  democracies.  Will  it  biing 
about  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  democracy  in  history  ?  Are  we, 
with  the  awe  with  which  we  regard  the  institution  of  prop- 
erty, becoming  a  nation  of  millionaires  and  mendicants  ? 

Property  is  only  absolutely  safe  when  those  who  hold  it  are 
far  more  numerous  than  those  who  do  not.  When  the  middle 
class  disappeai-s  from  a  nation  and  the  property  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  over-rich  men,  then  property  is  unsafe.  We 
call  such  a  condition  an  aristocracy  of  money,  and  an  aristoc- 
racy of  money  is  always  the  child  of  a  degenerated  or  degener- 
ating democracy.  Some  people,  however,  regard  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  as  an  indication  of  progress.    In  matters  political 
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the  obstacle  is  often  taken  for  the  cause.  Monopolies,  trusts, 
and  other  forms  of  concentrated  wealth  are  regarded  by  some 
as  the  blessings  of  a  prosperous  nation.  But  examined  in  the 
light  of  history  we  find  that  concentrated  wealth  has  always 
been  a  means  of  obstructing  if  not  of  destroying  a  nation.  Our 
nation  is  not  an  exception.  We  cannot  say  that  the  destructive 
power  of  concentrated  wealth  is  not  now  felt.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  observe  the  conditions  about  us.  Whenever 
the  people  of  a  nation  become  subservient  and  dependent,  and 
are  oppressed  and  abused  because  they  are  so,  whenever  there 
is  little  general  prosperity  but  a  great  deal  of  prosperity  for  a 
few,  we  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the 
misery  and  lack  of  general  prosperity  is  the  g^reat  concentration 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  It  is  this  conclusion,  arrived 
at  by  what  are  termed  the  masses,  that  has  caused  the  many 
conflicts  of  recent  years  between  labor  and  capital.  And  such 
conflicts  are  natural.  Man  always  revolts  when  he  suspects  his 
misery  is  the  consequence  of  a  social  order  capable  of  reforma- 
tion. Force,  of  late  years,  has  often  been  called  upon  to  sub- 
due the  spirit  of  resentment  which  agitates  the  breasts  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  militia  of  the  various  States  and  even  gov- 
ernment troops  have  been  called  upon  in  order  to  preserve  prop- 
erty and  also  maintain  the  supremacy  of  concentrated  wealth. 

How  long  this  can  go  on  before  a  change  comes  we  do  not 
know.  It  cannot  be  maintained  long.  Unless  some  law  is 
enacted  that  will  stop  the  encroaching  power  of  wealth,  things 
will  go  on  until  the  inequality  becomes  so  glaring,  so  oppres- 
sive, that  the  pent-up  social  waters,  gathering  force,  will  break 
through  the  wall  of  concentrated  wealth  and  allow  society  once 
more  to  regain  its  natural  level.  Every  statesman,  every 
thinker,  should  know  that  we  cannot  expect  a  healthy  growth 
with  class  arrayed  against  class.  Every  strike,  every  riot,  is  a 
retrogressive  step  in  our  nation's  history.  If  our  American 
civilization  is  to  endure  and  progress  we  must  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  If  conditions  are  such 
as  to  be  beneficial  to  a  small  number  and  injurious  to  society  in 
general,  those  conditions  should  be  changed.  Unless  limited, 
the  alarming  development  and  aggressivenes  of  great  capitalists 
and  {)owerful  corporations  will  eventually  lead  to  the  absolute 
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degradation  of  the  toiling  masses.  Unless  checked,  it  will  con* 
tinue  to  grow  until  it  usurps  the  entire  legislative  and  executiYe 
branches  of  our  government,  and,  like  a  huge  vampire,  slowly 
draws  the  life-blood  from  every  healthy,  helpful  creature.  This 
power  of  wealth  is  the  greatest  danger  that  has  threatened  our 
country  since  the  civil  war,  and  against  it  we  must  constantly 
be  on  our  guard.  If  the  power  is  permitted  to  grow  it  may 
become  too  late,  and  can  then  be  remedied  only  by  putting  class 
against  class  —  by  revolution,  which  always  means  the  rejoicing 
of  the  poor  at  the  downfall  of  their  oppressors. 

This,  then,  is  to  be  the  battle  of  the  future  —  concentrated 
wealth  on  one  hand,  concentrated  poverty  on  the  other.  The 
battle  should  not  be  one  of  force,  but  one  of  reason  and  agita- 
tion until  wealth  shall  be  bound  by  proper  constitutional  limita- 
tions ;  a  battle  in  which  law  shall  triumph ;  for  the  true  rem- 
edy, the  remedy  most  conducive  to  equality,  lies  in  legislation. 
But  this  legislation  should  be  immediate.  If  we  desire  to  pre- 
vent actual  war  between  class  and  class,  it  is  imperative  that  a 
legal  check  at  once  be  placed  upon  the  growing  power  for  evil 
of  aggregated  wealth. 

The  limitation  of  wealth  by  law  has  received  the  approval  of 
some  of  the  most  gifted  as  well  as  philanthropic  of  minds.  In 
our  own  country  such  men  as  Horace  Greeley,  Theodore  Parker, 
and  William  EUery  Channing  have  advocated  it.  Still,  a  ready 
objection  of  some  against  the  limitation  of  wealth  is  that  any 
attempt  to  remedy  by  legislation  the  inequality  of  fortune  at 
once  infringes  upon  the  right  of  personal  liberty.  Have  we  no 
laws  in  existence  now  which  infringe  upon  the  right  of  personal 
liberty?  Do  not  our  usury  laws  take  some  rights  from  the 
individual?  Does  not  our  custom-house  law,  which  permits 
the  trunks  of  every  new  arrival  to  be  searched,  infringe  some- 
what upon  the  right  of  personal  liberty?  The  citizen  who 
would  object  to  these  laws  would  have  but  a  veiy  narrow  con- 
ception of  the  true  purpose  of  government.  If  we  examine  our 
laws  closely  we  shall  find  many  that  encroach  upon  individual 
liberty  for  the  sake  of  public  good.  Then  why  should  any 
objection  be  made  to  those  laws  which  tend  to  limit  wealth  ? 

Undoubtedly  a  tax  levied  upon  all  incomes,  which  would  be 
progressively  raised  and  graduated  according  to  the  amount 
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of  the  individual  or  corporate  wealth  could  be  constitutionally 
enacted.  And  if  a  pi^ogressive  income  tax  can  be  enacted,  the 
graduated  inheritance  tax  can  also  be  enacted,  for  the  principle 
is  practically  the  same.  Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York, 
has  called  the  progressive  tax  a  ^^  modem  fad."  It  is  so  mod- 
em, however  that  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Romans,  Greeks, 
and  Eg3rptians.  During  the  palmiest  days  of  Greece — the  days 
of  Solon  and  Lycurgus — a  prog^ressive  tax  was  a  stem  reality. 

Our  own  country  has  not  been  without  a  progressive  tax. 
In  1797  a  graded  inheritance  tax  was  levied  by  Congress. 
This  law  was  repealed  in  1802.  In  1862  a  similar  law  was 
passed.  But  after  having  been  decided  to  be  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  repealed  in  1872. 

Other  governments  at  the  present  time  tax  the  rich.  In 
England,  besides  the  income  tax,  many  other  items  of  revenue 
are  contributed  entirely  by  the  rich  — contributed  upon  the 
principle  that  those  who  have  acquired  riches  shall  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation.  In  the  United  States  we  seem  to  place 
the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  shoulders  least  fitted  to  bear  it. 
Every  effort  to  tax  the  rich,  to  properly  tax  corporations  and 
trusts,  has  met  with  failure.  The  lobbyist  and  corporation 
lawyer  have  defied  the  tax-gatherer  imtil  they  have  worn  out 
the  patience  of  the  people.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  proper 
legislation.  A  progressive  income  tax  and  a  tax  upon  inherit- 
ances should  be  made  a  law  in  every  State.  The  power  to  tax, 
it  has  been  said,  is  the  power  to  destroy.  If  a  scale  of  taxa- 
tion were  wisely  adopted  it  would  eventually  enable  us  to  reach 
without  political  disturbance  the  almost  total  abolition  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  and  thus  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  day. 
If  we  are  to  consider  humanity  of  any  importance  at  all,  wealth 
must  be  limited.  The  rights  of  all  must  be  considered.  When 
this  is  done  we  may  be  able  to  have  a  truly  prosperous  nation 
—  a  nation  in  which  prosperity  will  not  be  confined  to  a  favored 
few,  but  given  to  all. 

^^  Prosperity,"  says  Rousseau,  ^^is  best  secured  when  the 
medium-class  income  prevails,  when  no  citizen  is  so  rich  that 
he  can  buy  others,  and  no  one  so  poor  that  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  himself." 
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I.    BIMETALLISM  SIMPLIFIED. 

BT   GBOBGB  H.   LBPPBB. 


THE  ^^  f ree-fiilver  delusion  "  is  not  dead,  nor  wiU  it  die  unless 
the  McKinley  administration  shall  give  it  its  quietus  bjr 
providing  the  country  with  a  sound  and  popular  system 
of  bimetallism.  Even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  Republican 
leaders  must  admit  that  the  prospect  of  accomplishing  this  task 
by  international  agreement  is  not  so  encouraging  as  to  make  the 
tentative  consideration  of  other  plans,  not  requiring  concerted 
action,  unnecessary  or  useless.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  present  such  a  plan,  and  to  contrast  it  with  those  which  have 
already  been  tried,  or  have  thus  far  been  proposed. 

That  the  financial  policy  we  have  pursued  since  1878,  the 
year  of  the  Bland- Allison  Act,  has  been  absurd  and  ruinous 
hardly  admits  of  two  opinions.  Secretary  Carlisle,  in  his  letter 
of  September  16th  last,  gave  authoritative  utterance  to  what 
had  long  been  tacitly  understood.  He  said,  ^  If  the  time  shall 
ever  come  when  the  parity  of  the  present  silver  dollars  and  sil- 
ver certificates  cannot  be  otherwise  maintained,  they  wiU  be 
received  by  the  government  in  exchange  for  gold."  In  other 
words,  the  vast  stores  of  silver  purchased  by  the  United  States 
under  the  laws  of  1878  and  1890  are  a  dead  asset  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  cannot  be  utilized  for  purposes  of  redemption  until 
sixteen  ounces  of  silver  shall  again  be  equivalent  to  one  of  gold, 
or  until  they  are  re-sold  in  the  open  market  for  gold.  To  render 
this  ti*easure  available  for  ultimate  redemptions  thus  becomes  a 
prime  condition  of  our  problem. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  in  certain  influential  quar- 
ters to  evade  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  international  bimet- 
allism by  taking  the  government  out  of  the  banking  business, 
and  relegating  the  matter  of  currency  issues  more  and  more  to 
the  banks.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  this  course,  it  is 
certainly  not  popular  with  the  masses,  who,  justly  or  ignorantly, 
have  come  to  look  upon  national  banks  as  favored  objects  of 
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legislation,  and  in  league  with  syndicates  and  trusts.  But,  aside 
from  this,  the  real  core  of  the  trouble  is  not  removed.  We 
but  shift  the  burden  of  responsibility.  The  ultimate  fund  for 
redemption  remains  limited  to  the  one  metal  as  before,  and  can 
serve  the  banks  even  less  efficiently,  for  the  more  divided  tiie 
responsibility  the  larger  the  proportion  of  gold  required  for 
reserve  purposes. 

International  bimetallism  at  the  contemplated  ratio  of  16  to 
1,  and  bimetallism  by  independent  action  at  the  same  ratio, 
although  opposing  issues  in  tiie  late  campaign,  are  founded 
upon  the  same  errors  and  misconceptions.  Both  assume  that 
monetization  creates  a  commercial  demand  for  the  metals, 
thereby  enhancing  their  values ;  that  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
as  money  substances  has  been  one  of  choice  with  us  instead  of 
necessity ;  and  that  legal-tender  laws  create  value. 

It  may  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  monetization  creates  no 
demand,  but  whatever  demand  it  may  be  supposed  to  create 
is  not  a  commercial  one.  In  the  latter  sense  the  word  signi- 
fies both  an  actual  purchase,  or  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for 
another,  and  a  permanent  withdrawal  from  the  market  of  the 
thing  bought.  The  act  of  coinage  is  certainly  not  a  purchase, 
for,  directiy  or  indirectiy,  it  aims  to  restore  to  the  offerer  of  the 
bullion  not  something  else,  but  the  precise  thing  received ;  nor 
is  the  metal  retired  from  the  market,  since  it  is  actually  or  virtu- 
ally, though  in  an  altered  form,  immediately  restored  thereto. 
The  whole  process  is  merely  one  of  bailment.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  incumbent  upon  those  affirming  the  efficacy  of  mon- 
etization to  raise  the  price  of  the  metal  to  show  by  scientific 
analysis  just  how,  why,  and  to  what  extent  it  does  so.  The 
fact  that  from  1792  to  1873,  with  free  coinage  at  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  market  value,  not  once  did  the  legal  and 
commercial  ratios  coincide,  and  that  the  change  of  the  former 
from  15  to  1  to  16  to  1  in  1834  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
market,  seems  to  be  conclusive  proof  that  the  general  belief  that 
free  coinage  at  a  fixed  ratio  appreciates  the  over-valued  metal 
is  delusive. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
use  of  silver  and  gold  is  founded,  for  if  we  have  chosen  them  for 
that  purpose  there  is  an  implication  that  other  substances  might 
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have  served  the  same  object  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  Silver  and  gold  are  absolutely  imique  in  pos- 
sessing the  qualities  indispensable  for  money,  and  not  only 
nature,  but  immemorial  custom  and  deep-rooted  prejudice  com- 
bine to  compel  their  use  in  the  exchanges  irrespective,  and  even 
despite,  of  legislation.  Monetization,  therefore,  cannot,  for  this 
further  reason,  add  to,  or  take  away  from,  their  respective  val- 
ues, because  the  exchangeability  that  monetization  is  supposed 
to  g^ve  them  is  a  natural  quality  and  not  the  creature  of  law. 
But  so  much  more  is  this  true  of  gold  than  of  silver,  that  the 
dependence  of  modem  commerce,  and,  through  it,  modem  civ- 
ilization, upon  it  is  almost  absolute.  If,  therefore,  free  coinage 
at  a  ratio  unfair  to  gold  were  attempted,  gold  would  cease  to 
be  offered  at  the  mints,  but  it  would  nevertheless  continue  in 
use  in  final  settlemente,  especiaUy  in  transactions  of  some  mag- 
nitude, thus  preventing  its  decline  in  value. 

Suppose,  then,  that  such  a  law,  national  or  international, 
should  go  into  effect  to-day,  would  anyone  be  so  fatuous  as  to 
part  with  his  gold  until  the  effect  of  the  law  could  be  discerned? 
If  the  governments  at  the  same  time  should  exercise  the  same 
good  sense,  they  would  retain  their  gold  and  disburse  their  sil- 
ver, but  such  conduct  would  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  law. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  release  their  gold,  retaining 
their  silver,  they  would  give  fresh  point  to  the  oft-proved  saying, 
^^The  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted."  A  l<marfide  attempt 
on  the  part  of  one  or  more  powers  to  change  the  market  ratio 
of  Ihe  metals  could  result  only  in  transferring  government  gold 
to  private  coffers,  and  in  a  general  fall  to  the  silver  basis  with 
all  its  attendant  evils.  Meanwhile  the  gold  would  continue  its 
functions  as  money  in  new  transactions,  but  at  its  market  value, 
never  by  any  chance  reaching  the  public  treasuries  except  on 
the  same  basis.  The  inconvenience  of  transacting  business  with 
a  metal  some  thirty  times  as  heavy,  value  for  value,  as  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  would,  without  further  reason, 
speedily  induce  the  governments  to  a  restoration  of  the  gold 
standard  at  any  cost. 

As  for  the  legal-tender  quality,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  gov- 
ernments here  possess  a  peculiar  power  which  individuals  can- 
not exert;  but  that  fact  does  not  make  the  exercise  of  that 
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power  morally  right.  The  quality  of  legal  tender  infused  into 
the  debased  dollar  cannot  but  add  temporarily  to  its  exchangeable 
value  in  a  degree  gradually  diminishing  with  the  exhaustion  of 
the  accumulated  credits.  When,  however,  the  last  debtor  in  the 
series  is  reached,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  Peter  to  rob  for  the 
sake  of  Paul,  the  fraudulent  coin  must  inevitably  sink  to  the 
value  it  had  as  bullion  prior  to  the  act  that  created  it. 

Upon  such  fallacies  as  these  it  is  sought  to  erect  the  elabo- 
rate superstructure  of  the  civilized  world's  monetary  system  I 
Some  of  the  more  advanced  thinkers  among  the  selfnstyled 
bimetallists,  realizing  that  some  deference  must  be  paid  to  the 
lessons  of  experience,  which  offers  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
concurrent  use  of  the  two  metals  under  a  fixed  ratio,  argue 
that,  even  so,  the  chief  blessing  of  bimetallism  —  a  less  variable 
standard  —  will  have  been  secured  in  the  automatic  oscillation 
from  one  circulation  to  the  other.  If  this  oscillatory  feature  is 
the  object  sought,  the  adoption  of  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  or  there- 
abouts, would  certainly  not  secure  it,  but  one  almost  identical 
with  the  market  ratio  would  be  imperative.  Not  once  in  the 
history  of  our  country  did  this  alternation  occur,  although  from 
1792  to  1873  we  were  upon  the  double  standard.  It  is  true 
that  in  1834  the  circulation  changed  from  silver  to  gold,  but 
that  was  due  not  to  the  automatic  effect  of  that  system,  but  to 
an  actual  change  of  the  legal  ratio  from  15  to  1  to  16  to  1.  But 
if  the  legal  ratio  is  now  made  to  conform  to  the  market  one, 
what  becomes  of  our  present  silver  coins  ?  Must  they  be  called 
in  and  be  replaced  by  the  new  ?  If  so  the  convenience  of  our 
subsidiary  coinage  will  be  sacrificed,  for  a  silver  dollar  twice  its 
present  size  would  be  intolerable. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  international  bimetallism  need 
not  be  enumerated  here.  The  proceedings  at  the  Brussels 
monetary  conference  in  1892,  though  they  accomplished  little 
besides,  certainly  served  to  make  these  difficulties  plain.  The 
primary  object  is  to  make  silver  coins  and  gold  coins  continu- 
ously interchangeable  in  trade  at  a  ratio  approximating  as 
closely  as  possible  to  16  to  1,  and  the  discussion  of  the  means 
to  accomplish  this  has  apparently  narrowed  down  to  one  proposi- 
tion to  be  answered  by  a  simple  yes  or  no :  Shall  the  free  coin- 
age of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  16  be  restored?    It 
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will  not  do  to  insert  any  other  ratio  (except,  perhaps,  1  to  15 
or  1  to  15}),  because  if  a  ratio  closely  approximating  the  com- 
mercial one  is  contemplated,  each  nation  might  decide  the 
question  for  itself,  and  an  international  agreement  would  be 
superfluous.  All  the  civilized  nations  have  their  own  estab- 
lished ratios  of  coinage  var3dng  from  15  to  15}  or  16  of  silver 
to  1  of  gold,  and  whichever  of  these  should  prevail  the  result 
could  not  but  be  a  serious  matter  to  those  nations  obliged  to 
reform  their  coinage  in  accordance  therewith.  Neither  horn  of 
the  dilemma  presented  by  the  plan  of  a  fixed  ratio  is  prac- 
ticable; the  convenient  one  of  16  to  1  is  impossible,  and  the 
commercial  one  would  necessitate  recoinages  and  make  the  coins 
prohibitively  cumbrous.  The  choice  of  an  intermediate  ratio 
would  be  a  virtual  relinquishment  of  the  principle  itself,  for 
how  would  that  ratio  be  arrived  at  if  not  by  mere  guess? 
There  are  no  data  to  guide  us,  nor  is  there  any  formulated  rule 
by  which  the  desired  ratio  may  be  determined.  Besides,  the 
intermediate  ratio  would  still  remain  open  to  the  objections 
advanced  against  the  higher  ratio,  both  in  requiring  recoinage 
and  in  unduly  enlarging  the  coins. 

The  inevitable  result  of  free  coinage  at  a  fixed  ratio  is  to 
expel  the  undervalued  metal  from  circulation.  There  can  be 
but  one  way  to  prevent  this,  and  that  is  by  a  system  of  sliding 
scale  whereby  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  state  of  the  market  from 
day  to  day  may  be  preserved.  Diurnal  recoinages  are  of  course 
out  of  the  question,  but  the  thing  is  nevertheless  both  easy  and 
practicable. 

Let  us  assume  that  gold  only  has  hitherto  been  used  as 
money,  that  25.8  grains  thereof  have  been  taken  to  be  one 
dollar,  and  that  it  is  now  desired  to  supplement  it  with  the  use 
of  silver.  Our  proposition  will  necessarily  take  this  form :  If 
one  dollar  is  equal  to  25.8  grains  of  gold,  it  must  be  equal  to 
as  many  grains  of  silver  as  25.8  grains  of  gold  will  buy  in  the 
open  market.  Here  we  must  remember  that  what  is  true  to-day 
may  not  be  true  to-morrow  or  a  year  hence.  So  many  grains 
of  gold  may  to-day  be  worth  41 2 J  grains  of  silver,  to-morrow 
they  may  be  worth  but  400,  and  next  day,  420.  By  fixing  the 
am<nmt  of  silver  in  the  dollar  we  thus  utter  through  these  coins 
a  new  falsehood  each  day.     Constant  vcUties^  not  constant  weights^ 
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is  what  we  are  driving  at ;  so  in  lieu  of  the  silver  coin  we  must 
substitute  a  promise  to  pay  a  gold  dollar^  or  a  gold  dollar's  worth 
of  silver^  whatever  the  state  of  the  market.  This  is  what  I  desig- 
nate n/itural  bimetallism.  The  silver  dollar  and  fractional  pieces 
as  we  now  have  them  may  nevertheless  continue  in  circula- 
tion, for  the  promise  can  be  written  into  them  by  legisktion  to 
redeem  them,  upon  surrender,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  paper 
promises.  It  is  possible  that  Hamilton  and  his  successors  in 
office  prior  to  1837  may  have  thought  of  this  expedient,  but 
discarded  it  as  not  then  feasible.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  they  had  serious  practical  difficulties  to  contend  with,  which 
are  now  happily  removed.  The  advantages  of  the  telegraph, 
the  cable,  the  improved  means  of  transportation,  and  our  admi- 
rable system  of  market  quotations,  enable  us  now  with  certainly 
and  ease  to  determine  daily  what  any  given  thing  is  worth  in 
terms  of  any  other. 

In  order  to  make  my  plan  as  clear  as  possible,  I  shall  run  the 
risk  of  seeming  elementary  by  following  through,  step  by  step, 
a  typical  transaction  under  it :  Let  us  fancy  that  the  reader, 
bearing  a  nugget  of  gold  in  his  left  hand  and  another  of  silver 
in  his  right,  and  desiring  to  convert  them  into  money,  repairs  to 
the  Philadelphia  mint.  He  applies  there  to  the  proper  clerk, 
who,  for  simplicity's  sake,  we  will  suppose  performs  all  the 
operations.  The  clerk  weighs  and  assays  the  two  pieces  of 
metal,  and  finds  the  gold  one  to  contain  25,800  grains  of  stand- 
ard gold,  worth  precisely  W,000,  which  are  counted  out  in  bills. 
A  similar  operation  reveals  that  the  lump  of  silver  weighs 
35,500  grains,  but  the  clerk  is  now  observed  to  consult  a  table 
before  saying,  **The  market  equivalent  of  a  gold  dollar  is  to-day 
710  grains,  consequently  your  35,500  grains  are  worth  $60 ;" 
and  he  then  pi-oceeds  to  count  out  the  money  in  bills  precisely 
like  those  given  in  payment  for  the  gold.  Upon  examining 
these  at  his  leisure  the  reader  discovers  imprinted  thereon  a 
contract  running  as  follows :  **  This  note  entitles  the  bearer  on 
demand  to  [the  denomination  of  the  bill]  dollars  in  gold  or  to 
the  market  equivalent  thereof  in  silver." 

In  the  course  of  time,  say  five  years  hence,  these  identical 
notes,  by  the  accidents  of  trade,  have  come  into  my  hands,  and 
I  desire  to  have  them  redeemed.     Applying  to  the  United  States 
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Treasury  I  find  I  am  granted  the  privilege  of  taking  payment 
in  silver,  in  gold,  or  partly  in  one  and  the  balance  in  the  other. 
For  the  purposes  of  our  illustration,  however,  we  will  adhere 
to  the  figures  already  used.  In  exchange  for  the  $1,000,  then, 
I  receive  back  preciselj^  the  weight  of  gold  originally  given  for 
them.  For  the  $50  I  receive  six  pieces  of  silver  of  different 
sizes,  which  I  notice  are  arranged  upon  a  decimal  scale  of 
grains.  They  contain  respectively  30,000,  6,000,  1,000,  500, 
100,  and  50  grains;  in  all  36,650  grains,  or  1,150  grains  in 
excess  of  the  original  quantity.  Upon  inquiry  I  learn  that  this 
excess  is  not  due  to  any  mistake  by  the  clerk,  but  that  since  the 
first  transaction  silver  has  fallen  so  that  733  grains  are  now  com- 
mercially equal  to  25.8  grains  of  gold,  and  that  the  government 
has  simply  redeemed  my  notes  at  par.  After  this  first  experi- 
ence I  have  many  subsequent  transactions  with  the  mint  and 
with  the  Treasury.  At  the  former  I  find  that  I  have  the  choice 
of  notes,  gold  coin,  or  silver  coin.  At  first  I  reject  the  silver 
coins  as  being  under  weight,  but  upon  its  being  explained  that 
they  are  purposely  made  light  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and 
that  they  are  by  general  law  redeemable  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  notes,  I  no  longer  object  to  them.  At  the  Treasury,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  sometimes,  though  rarely,  informed  that  the 
government  is  exercising  the  option  reserved  in  its  contract; 
that  it  is  paying  exclusively  in  gold,  or  exclusively  in  silver, 
or  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  the  other.  These  occasional  dis- 
appointments, however,  never  affect  the  integrity  of  the  money 
I  have  in  hand,  for  whether  redeemed  in  gold  or  silver,  everyone 
knows  that  it  will  be  redeemed  at  its  face  value^  and  it  accord- 
ingly passes  unquestioned. 

Upon  several  occasions  I  present  bonds  of  the  government 
for  redemption,  some  of  them  issued  previous  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  sj'Tstem,  and  others  issued  afterward.  In  either 
case  I  find  that  the  same  system  of  i*edemption  prevails  as  in 
the  example  of  the  notes.  Treasury  notes,  silver  coins,  and  sil- 
ver certificates — one  and  all  I  discover  are  also  redeemable  like 
the  new  notes  or  convertible  into  them,  so  that  I  need  never 
concern  myself  about  any  matter  save  their  genuineness. 

Gold  certificates  and  greenbacks  must,  of  course,  be  redeemed 
as  their  special  contract  i*equires,  but,  once  redeemed,  they  must 
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reissue  in  the  new  bimetallic  notes  which  I  have  described. 
Thus  a  very  simple  method  is  provided  whereby  this  form  of 
currency  may  be  transmuted  into  another  without  contracting 
the  circulation. 

The  great  desideratum  is  to  make  our  vast  stores  of  silver 
available  for  ultimate  redemptions,  and  this,  natural  bimetallism 
effectually  accomplishes.  Our  gold  reserve  would  therefore 
cease  to  be  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our  national 
credit  just  as  soon  as  the  greenbacks  and  gold  certificates  were 
converted  into  the  bimetallic  notes  or  cancelled.  But  there 
need  be  no  fear  that  the  gold  reserve  would  ever  become 
depleted.  By  removing  all  danger  of  the  debasement  of  our 
money,  by  insuring  the  parity  of  every  dollar  of  our  currency 
with  gold,  and  by  permanently  retiring  the  greenbacks,  we 
destroy  the  incentive  to  hoard  gold,  cause  its  return  to  the 
reserve,  relieve  it  of  half  the  burden  it  formerly  had  to  sustain, 
and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  tendency  to  withdrawals.  The 
copious  supply  of  gold  thus  secured  would  enable  the  Treasurer 
to  waive  his  option  to  pay  in  silver  whenever  the  customer  pre- 
ferred gold,  thereby  enabling  merchants  to  use  the  less  cum- 
brous metal  for  foreign  shipments.  Indeed,  it  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  the  new  notes  would  be  preferred  to  gold  in  interna- 
tional as  well  as  in  domestic  exchanges. 

An  advantage  of  especial  importance  is  that  the  metals  can 
be  concurrently  used.  The  oscillation  from  one  to  the  other, 
even  if  it  be  admitted  that  it  would  provide  us  always  with  the 
better  of  them  under  whatever  changes  may  occur,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  preferred  to  the  constant  and  equal  use  of  both.  The 
unlimited  coinage  of  the  two  metals  upon  a  plan  so  equitable, 
recognizing  as  it  does  their  precise  market  relations  from  day 
to  day,  would  enable  us  to  view  with  indifference  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market,  however  great,  and  to  whatever  cause  due. 
Incidental  to  this  advantage,  and  second  only  to  it  in  impor- 
tance, would  be  the  establishment  of  a  par  of  exchange  simul- 
taneously with  the  gold-  and  with  the  silveivusing  countries  by 
allowing  customs  duties  to  be  paid  in  silver  bullion  at  market 
prices,  or  in  gold. 

It  may  be  contended  that  under  the  plan  here  proposed  the 
government  might  lose  by  a  continued  decline  in  silver,  and 
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that  the  silver  it  already  has  would  reniain  depreciated  &r 
below  the  price  the  government  paid  for  it.  I  frankly  admit 
this.  But  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  silver  will  continue 
to  decline?  The  probabilities  are  that  in  the  succeeding  twenty 
years  the  production  of  gold  will  increase  more  rapidly  in  pro- 
portion than  silver;  and  it  also  seems  that  whereas  processes 
for  extracting  and  refining  silver  have  well-nigh  reached  their 
limit  of  economy,  the  new  processes  for  treating  gold  are  rapidly 
improving.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  should  such  a  decline 
occur  the  mint  deposits  are  from  day  to  day  keeping  pace  with 
the  withdrawals,  the  losses  on  the  latter  thus  being  counter- 
balanced by  concurrent  gains,  and  interest-bearing  debts  being 
constantly  transmuted  into  non-interest  bearing  currency.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  utilization  of  a  dead  asset,  as  the  govern- 
ment stock  of  silver  now  is,  is  a  distinct  gain,  and  will  perma- 
nently dispense  with  the  future  issue  of  bonds  for  the  repletion 
of  the  gold  reserve.  As  for  the  silver  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  Acts  of  1878  and  1890  having  become 
depreciated,  the  fact  is  there  whether  we  choose  to  recognize  or 
ignore  it.  There  is  no  better  way  for  palliating  that  loss  than 
to  make  that  silver  immediately  available  for  the  payment  of 
the  nation's  debts. 

Allied  to  the  question  of  the  costliness  of  the  sjrstem  is  that 
of  its  tendency  toward,  or  freedom  from,  speculative  disturb- 
ances. So  long  as  pajrment  solely  in  gold  was  compulsory, 
speculators  had  a  fertile  field  for  their  operations.  By  giving 
the  Treasurer  the  option  of  payment  in  silver  or  gold,  however, 
raids  upon  either  metal  can  be  met  by  paying  exclusively  in  the 
other  until  the  proper  equilibrium  is  restored.  If  a  real  diffi- 
culty should  still  be  found  to  exist  in  practice,  a  slight  mint 
charge  would  effectually  put  an  end  to  it.  In  any  event,  natu- 
ral bimetallism  is  much  less  open  to  criticism  on  this  score  than 
the  existing  system,  or  than  that  of  the  fixed  ratio. 

The  pieces  of  silver  with  which  redemptions  are  to  be  made 
are  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  money.  They  are  distinctly 
inerchandise,  possessing  a  commercial  value  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  the  number  of  money  units  received  or  surrendered  there- 
for, and  when  the  notes  have  been  redeemed,  and  the  com- 
mercial equivalent  has  been  given  therefor,  the  government's 
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responsibility  ends.  The  government  assumes  no  obligation 
to  maintain  silver  bullion  at  a  given  ratio  to  gold,  but  it  does 
assume  to  make  each  unit  of  money  the  equal  of  25.8  giuins  of 
gold.  In  other  words,  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver 
are  confined  to  it  in  its  bullion  shape,  and  cannot  enter  into 
its  form  as  money.  The  idea  that  paper  currency  must  be 
redeemed  in  gold,  ds  money^  or  silver,  as  money,  is  erroneous. 
It  is  redeemed  in  those  metals  because  they  have  value  as  mer- 
chandise.  In  domestic  transactions  this  fact  is  often  lost  sight 
of,  but  it  becomes  manifest  in  international  exchanges  when  the 
metallic  money  passes  strictly  on  its  merits  as  bullion,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  stamp  it  bears.  For  these  reasons  the  Treas- 
ury should  not  be  understood  as  guaranteeing  the  weight  or 
fineness  of  the  metal,  except  in  its  immediate  transactions, 
although  to  facilitate  its  ready  acceptance  between  reputable 
merchants,  the  affixing  of  the  government's  seal  upon  the  pieces 
would  be  a  very  proper  practice. 

Nor  is  there  any  mechanical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
operation  of  the  plan.  The  silver  could  be  fashioned  into 
pieces  of  different  sizes  graduated  upon  a  decimal  scale  of 
grains,  with  the  smallest  piece  containing  fifty  grains,  being 
somewhat  larger  than  the  current  dime.  By  limiting  redemp- 
tions,  then,  to  fifty  dollars  and  multiples  thereof,  our  pieces  will 
in  every  conceivable  instance  enable  us  to  make  the  exchange, 
or  redemption,  to  the  accuracy  of  a  single  grain  on  each  dollar, 
which  is  certainly  sufficiently  close  for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  contrast  to  the  national  banking  system,  the  bonds  could 
be  retired  without  derangement  to  our  finances,  the  metals  form- 
ing a  basis  upon  which  our  outstanding  currency  could  directly 
rest  —  thus  obviating  the  extravagant  features  of  that  system 
and  stripping  us  of  the  impediment  of  an  immense  debt.  And 
not  only  this :  the  encouragement  natural  bimetallism  would 
hold  out  to  owners  of  bullion  of  both  kinds  would  cause  our 
national  vaults  to  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  sinews  of 
war,  and  make  us  the  best  equipped  nation  on  the  earth  for  a 
prolonged  struggle,  should  such  a  struggle  come. 

By  providing  a  means  for  the  remonetization  of  silver  at  the 
market  rate  we  are  doing  its  friends  a  greater  kindness  than 
they  ask.     Free  coinage  on  seemingly  more   favorable   terms 
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would  result  in  immediate  overproduction  and  a  glutted  mar- 
ket, from  which  condition  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  escape. 
If  there  be  any  merit  in  the  contention  that  a  ^^  demand "  for 
the  metal  is  what  is  needed,  and  that  that  demand  will  enhance 
its  price,  so  much  the  better,  for  in  that  case  not  only  will  the 
condition  of  the  silver  industry  improve,  but  the  government 
itself  will  be  benefited  by  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of  the 
metal  it  already  holds  and  may  hereafter  acquire.  The  example 
set  by  the  United  States  would  be  gladly  imitated  by  other 
nations,  and  the  use  of  silver  as  a  basis  for  money  would  speedily 
rival  that  of  gold. 

Viewed  as  an  experiment  the  trial  of  it  would  be  inex- 
pensive and  without  peril,  while  congressional  debates  pending 
its  consideration  would  give  no  cause  for  apprehension  or  dis- 
turbance to  business,  since  the  gold  standard  would  not  be 
jeopardized.  But  why  should  it  be  regarded  as  experimental 
when  the  most  elementary  and  most  familiar  business  principles 
are  followed  ? 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  preservation  of  the 
gold  standard  is  desirable,  since,  it  is  claimed,  it  is  gradually 
appreciating  in  value.  To  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  peril  of 
the  gold  standard  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  it  is  rising, 
but  that  it  has  been  hitherto  accompanied  by  the  non-use  of 
silver  in  final  i-edemptions.  That  an  appreciating  dollar  is  neces- 
sarily an  evil  is,  moreover,  fairly  debatable.  During  the  period 
from  1864-1872  (which  our  Democratic  friends  delight  to  laud 
as  the  most  prosperous  in  our  history),  although  we  were  nomi- 
nally on  a  bimetallic  basis,  contracts  were  made  on  that  of  the 
greenback,  which  rose  during  that  time  an  average  of  ten  per 
cent  per  annum,  to  wit:  from  49.2  cents  in  1864,  to  89  cents  in 
1872.  In  other  words  the  debtor  who  borrowed  $492.00  in 
1864  was  obliged,  eight  years  later,  to  pay  his  creditor  $890.00 
of  like  purchasing  power  as  he  had  received,  in  addition  to  a 
considerably  higher  interest  than  now  current.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  considered  as  standing  sponsor  for  the  rising  dollar,  but  it 
is  a  pertinent  question  to  ask  those  who  decry  the  gold  standard 
for  this  reason,  why  the  same  cause  did  not  have  the  same  effect 
in  each  instance. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  I  would  make  of  a  silver 
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mere  commodity,  but  the  point  is  not  well  taken,  inasmuch  as 
the  mint  offerings  are  transmuted  into  paper  currency,  which  is 
virtually  making  silver,  money;  moreover,  the  silver  itself  is 
retained  in  its  present  form  of  subsidiary  coinage.  Silver  is  not 
a  moral  being  possessed  of  rights  and  sensitive  to  insults ;  it  is 
a  mere  thing  whose  function  it  is  to  serve  us  in  any  way  we  may 
deem  most  conducive  to  our  interests.  If  under  the  system  of 
natural  bimetallism  it  does  this  best,  the  question  as  to  its  money 
or  commodity  character  is  vain.  Moreover,  under  Gresham's 
law,  one  metal  under  the  fixed  ratio  is  not  only  ^^  reduced  to  a 
commodity,"  but  is  absolutely  expelled  from  circulation  and  as 
a  basis  for  circulation ;  and  we  have  also  seen  that  in  the  last 
analysis  both  silver  and  gold  are  commodities  under  any  system 
of  specie  pajrments. 

Under  a  republican  form  of  government,  where  frequent  and 
extreme  changes  from  one  policy  to  another  must  be  guarded 
against,  that  policy  should  be  adopted  which  most  nearly  con- 
forms to  justice,  and  which  the  sense  of  the  largest  majority 
commends.  What  proposition,  then,  could  be  fairer  and  more 
apt  to  commend  itself  to  the  general  intelligence  than  that  the 
metals  should  be  monetized  at  their  commercial  values  from 
day  to  day,  or  what  policy  more  likely  to  remain  unaffected  by 
the  mutations  of  parties  and  politics  ? 

In  conclusion  let  me  sum  up  the  salient  points:  We  have 
seen  (1)  that  the  chief  weakness  of  the  present  system  is  the 
non-availability  of  silver  for  final  redemptions  ;  (2)  that  ^^  cur- 
rency  reform  "  is  inadequate  because  of  its  unpopularity  and  in 
failing  to  increase  the  primary  basis  of  money  by  the  addition 
of  silver;  and  (3)  that  the  principle  of  the  fixed  ratio  is  fal- 
lacious and  impracticable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  discov- 
ered Natural  Bimetallism  to  be  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  everyday  business  to  that  business  which  underlies  all  others, 
—  national  finance,  —  and  that  the  advantages  resulting  there- 
from are:  It  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  an  international 
agreement  with  its  attendant  uncertainties,  perils,  and  delays, 
and  at  the  same  time  points  out  the  way  to  a  sound  and  per- 
mi^ent  home  policy  upon  which  all  our  factions  could  unite. 
It  practically  restores  to  silver  its  unlimited  coinage  at  its  just 
market  rate,  injects  a  healthy  stimulus  into  the  languishing  uil- 
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ver  industry,  preserves  our  admirable  system  of  subsidiary  coin- 
age, and  utilizes  both  metals  as  companion  pillars  of  our  national 
credit.  It  coaxes  gold  to  the  mint,  keeps  it  there,  and  does 
away  permanently  with  bond  issues.  It  provides  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  greenbacks,  supplies  their  place  with  currency 
equally  sound  but  less  hazardous,  and  insures  the  absolute 
parity  of  every  dollar  in  circulation  with  every  other,  and  with 
gold.  In  fine,  as  every  true  principle  must,  and  as  only  a  true 
principle  can,  it  answers  every  condition  of  the  problem  to 
which  it  applies,  and  commends  itself  as  the  best,  if  not  the 
only,  way  out  of  our  financial  embarrassments. 


II.    BIMETALLISM  EXTINGUISHED. 

BY  JOHN   CLARK  RIDPATH. 


The  article  on  "  Bimetallism  Simplified  "  by  Mr.  George  H. 
Lepper  is  open  to  one  serious  criticism:  the  title  should  be 
changed  to  ^^  Bimetallism  Extingui%hed ; ''  for,  when  the  argu- 
ment is  translated  out  of  its  sophistical  form,  that  is  its  precise 
meaning.  We  are  obliged,  in  such  a  matter  as  this  —  even  at 
the  expense  of  coui*tesy  —  to  break  through  the  thin  film  of 
plausibility,  and  at  one  stroke  to  lay  bare  what  is  in  the  bottom. 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing  that  they  who  engage  in  excogitat- 
ing this  kind  of  double-meaning  literature  about  bimetallism, 
should  suppose  that  the  people  can  any  longer  be  deluded  with 
it.  The  agents  of  the  money-power  and  the  fuglemen  of  the 
dominant  political  party  seem  to  think  that  a  certain  species  of 
casuistry  and  complicated  makeshift  of  argument  can  still  be 
forced  into  currency,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  that  the 
great  American  democracy  can  be  persuaded  thereby  to  accept 
fallacy  for  truth  and  thus  to  perpetuate  the  reigning  Dynasty 
of  Robbeis.     Messieurs,  you  can  perform  this  feat  no  longer. 

Mr.  Lepper  admits  in  the  outset  that  the  McKinley  adminis- 
tration is  doomed  urdess  it  can  provide  the  country  with  a  sound 
and  popular  system  of  bimetallism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
sound  system  of  bimetallism  is  simply  bimetallism.  A  popular 
system  of  bimetallism  is  simply  bimetallism  —  neither  more 
nor  less.  In  this  vital  matter,  the  popularity  will  take  care  of 
itself,  and  so  wiU  the  soundness. 
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In  the  next  place,  we  observe  that  if  the  McKinley  adminis- 
tration depends  upon  the  adoption  by  it  of  any  system  of  bimet- 
allism, then  the  administration  is  doomed,  deeply  and  darkly 
doomed,  already.  Let  the  world  know  that  the  McKinley 
administration  will  not  provide,  and  has  never  intended  to 
provide,  the  country  with  any  kind  of  bimetallism.  The  ad- 
ministration has  no  notion  of  such  a  thing.  It  was  not  created 
for  such  a  useful  and  honorable  destiny.  It  was  created  to  pre- 
vent bimetallism  by  treacherously  pretending  to  be  in  favor  of 
it.  They  who  created  the  administration,  they  who  determine 
and  will  continue  to  determine  its  action,  openly  sneer  at  any 
system  of  money  except  the  gold-based  system  of  monometallism. 

Mr.  Lepper  must  be  aware  of  this  fact.  Indeed  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  is  not  any  longer  one  man  in  the  United  States 
so  far  gone  down  the  slopes  of  delusion  and  idiotic  infatuation 
as  to  imagine  that  the  hollow  pretensions  of  this  administration 
in  the  direction  of  bimetallism  by  international  agreement,  or 
by  any  other  method,  have  ever  been  aujrthing  else  than  cun- 
ning subterfuge  and  treachery. 

The  politicians  who  worked  out  the  St.  Louis  platform  knew 
what  they  were  about.  They  knew  that  they  were  creating  a 
hypocritical  document  with  which  to  deceive  and  ensnare  the 
American  people.  They  fixed  their  net  and  made  their  haul. 
They  succeeded  to  this  extent — that  they  elected  their  ticket 
and  gained  possession  of  the  government.  Lo,  the  day  of  judg- 
ment has  already  come !  Now,  in  the  endeavor  to  postpone  the 
judgment,  they  prepare  arguments  under  captions  that  have  a 
friendly  sound  but  are  at  bottom  bitterer  than  cassia  and  more 
mockful  than  the  laughter  of  Mephistopheles. 

The  next  stage  in  the  policy  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  invent 
something  that  shall  %eem  to  be  bimetallism,  but  is  not.  This 
something  they  seek  to  palm  off  on  the  world  and  to  distract 
mankind  with  it  until  the  money  sharks  who  are  chuckling 
behind  the  gold-vaults  of  two  continents  shall  be  enabled,  in  the 
confusion  and  milSe^  to  shuffle  off  to  covert  with  their  incalcu- 
lable loads  of  booty. 

Mr.  Lepper's  paper  is  a  document  of  the  kind  described. 
The  general  purport  of  it  is  this :  ^^  People  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  a  physician.     I  belong  to  the  silver  school.     I  am 
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a  graduate  of  the  Bimetallic  Institute.  This  pill  which  I  give 
you  is  out  of  the  silver  pharmacopoeia.  It  will  heal  all  your 
diseases  perfectly."  But  when  you  examine  the  pill  which  he 
exhibits,  you  will  find  it  to  be  a  solid  bolus  of  gold,  filmed  over 
with  tin  foil. 

Mr.  Lepper  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  vritii  the 
following  statement :  ^  The  vast  stores  of  silver  purchased  by 
the  United  States  under  the  laws  of  1878  and  1890  are  a  dead 
assest  of  the  Treasury,  and  cannot  be  utilized  for  purposes  of 
redemption  imtil  sixteen  oimces  of  silver  shall  again  be  equiva- 
lent to  one  of  gold.'*  Observe  what  becomes  of  these  proposi- 
tions under  a  truthful  analysis.  In  the  first  place,  our  ^  vast 
stores  of  silver "  are  not  vast  stores.  They  are  not  nearly  as 
vast  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  are  no  bursting  vaults  of  silr 
ver  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  never  were.  In 
the  next  place  the  stores  of  silver  are  not  a  dead  assest  of  the 
Treasury.  They  are  just  as  much  a  living  asset  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  is  the  accumulation  of  gold  therein  —  and  in  the  same 
sense.  These  stores  cannot  be  used  for  purposes  of  redempticHi 
because  they  do  not  exUtfor  that  jmrpose.  A  bimetallist  who  is 
not  a  bimetallist  is  always  strong  on  redemption ;  and  he  knows 
only  one  redeemer  —  gold.  The  redeeming  business  in  our 
financial  plan  of  salvation  has  been  altogether  overdone.  In 
the  name  of  wonder,  what  is  it  we  want  to  redeem  ?  Is  it  the 
greenbacks  ?  Is  it  any  of  our  legal  tender  ?  The  greenback 
is  already  constitutional  money.  Does  Mr.  Lepper  know  that 
the  greenback  has  been  declared  constitutional  money  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  —  this  with  only  a  single 
dissenting  vote  ?  Does  he  know  that  every  national  bank  Inll 
in  the  United  States  is  finally  redeemable  in  greenbacks  ?  Does 
he  know  that  in  our  scheme  of  redemption,  the  people  have  only 
a  paper  redeemer,  while  the  banks,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
government,  have  a  redeemer  of  goldf  Our  ^^vast  stores  of 
silver  "  have  only  to  be  coined  into  silver  dollars  ;  to  be  used  as 
primary  money,  just  as  gold  is  used  ;  to  be  paid  out  just  as  gold 
is  paid  out  in  the  transaction  of  national  business,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  payment  of  the  national  indebtedness.  If  this 
is  freely  done,  the  exaggerated  purchasing  power  of  the  latter 
metal  would  at  once  be  reduced  to  the  normal  standard.     This 
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reduction  would  immediately  express  itself,  or  begin  to  express 
itself,  in  a  general  rise  of  prices,  in  a  revival  of  business,  and  in 
a  universal  restoration  of  prosperity.  Everything  would  again 
be  well  in  the  great  Republic.  All  this  would  happen  without 
financial  sin  and  without  a  redeemer. 

Mr.  Lepper  very  properly  says  that  international  bimetallism 
and  independent  bimetallism  ^^  are  foimded  upon  the  same 
errors  and  misconceptions."  He  should  have  said  that  they  are 
founded  upon  the  same  truths  and  necessities.  For  "errors," 
read  truths,  and  for  "  misconceptions  "  read  necessities.  The 
writer  of  "  Bimetallism  Simplified  "  next  goes  on  to  say  that 
whatever  value  may  be  ci*eated  by  monetization  is  not  a  com- 
mercial value.  Well,  then,  what  kind  of  value  is  it  ?  Is  it  a 
social  value,  such  as  a  man  attributes  to  his  child  that  is  not 
for  sale  ?  Or  is  it  a  political  value,  such  as  a  party  manager 
attributes  to  a  vote  that  is  for  sale  ? 

Let  us  see  whether  monetization  does,  or  does  not,  create 
value.  We  will  not  quibble  about  the  phrase  "commercial 
value,"  but  come  directly  to  the  issue  of  value  in  general. 
Take  the  case  upon  which  the  goldites  so  greatly  rely,  that  of 
the  safe  burned  in  a  fire  with  a  bag  of  gold  coin  and  a  bag  of 
silver  coin  fused  within.  The  triumphant  gold  sophist  says, 
"  The  ten  gold  dollars  fused  into  a  lump  wiU  still  be  worth  just 
ten  dollars,  while  the  silver  dollars  fused  into  a  lump  will  be 
worth  only  five  dollars."  Of  course  the  lump  of  fused  gold 
will  be  worth  ten  dollars  when  it  is  coined  and  measured  by 
itself  I  Suppose  that  the  lump  of  fused  silver  be  coined  into 
dollars  again  ;  how  much  will  that  be  worth  ?  Everybody  who 
has  a  premonitory  symptom  of  common  sense  knows  that  iJie 
lump  of  fused  silver  will  —  if  coinahle  again  into  dollars  —  be 
worth  just  as  much  as  the  lump  of  fused  gold.  It  is  because  the 
lump  of  fused  gold  is  coinable  again  into  dollars  that  it  retains 
its  value.  It  is  because  the  lump  of  fused  silver  is  not  coinable 
again,  under  the  present  order,  that  it  is  not  worth  ten  dollars. 

What  makes  the  difference  ?  It  is  the  fact  of  monetization 
for  one  of  the  metals,  and  demonetization  for  the  other.  Does 
anybody  suppose  that  ten  dollars  of  silver  fused  into  a  lump 
would  not  still  be  worth  ten  dollars  if  the  lump  were  renjoin- 
able  ?     Does  anybody  suppose  that  ten  gold  dollars  fused  into 
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a  lump  would  still  be  worth  ten  dollars  if  the  lump  were  not 
re-coinable  ?  The  fact  of  monetization  not  only  confirms  the 
value  of  one  metal,  but  it  insures  the  value  of  the  other  also 
—  that  is,  it  would  insure  it  if  monetization  were  not  denied. 
Incidentally,  this  plain  statement  of  the  case  utterly  confutes 
the  only  seemingly  valid  argument,  that  is  the  two-bag  argu- 
ment, with  which  the  goldites  have  been  able  to  support  their 
theory  of  "  sound  "  money.  Mr.  L#epper's  assertion  that  moneti- 
zation does  not  confer  commercial  value  will  have  to  rise  through 
many  circles  in  the  spiral  of  intelligence  before  it  reaches  the 
plane  of  nonsense. 

Further  on  in  his  paper,  Mr.  Lepper  says :  "  The  inevitable 
result  of  free  coinage  at  a  fixed  ratio,  is  to  expel  the  under- 
valued metal  from  circulation."  Who  taught  him  that?  Per- 
haps Gresham  taught  him.  If  so,  he  taught  him  what  is  not 
true.  It  is  incredible  that  intelligent  people  should  be  hum- 
bugged with  such  a  fallacious  proposition  as  Gresham^s  so<^ed 
"  law."  Suppose  that  under  free  coinage,  gold  be  imdervalued, 
and  suppose  that,  being  so,  it  begins  to  vanish  —  where  will  it 
go  to?  To  the  Bank  of  England?  If  so,  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  price  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  ?  Will  not 
the  price  begin  to  fall  at  that  point  at  which  the  stream  of  gold 
pours  out?  And  will  it  not  continue  to  fall  as  long  as  the  out- 
flow goes  on  ?  What,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  money  market  at  that  point  from  which  the  outflow  is  estab- 
lished ?  Will  there  not  be  produced  a  stringency  behind  the 
outflow,  and  will  not  all  kinds  of  money  begin  to  appreciate  at 
that  point  from  which  the  flow  begins?  And  will  not  this  strin- 
gency become  greater  and  greater  as  long  as  the  outflow  con- 
tinues ?  And  will  not  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  money,  silver 
in  particular,  begin  to  rise  until  the  outflow  ceases  ?  This  is 
to  say  that  the  price  of  gold,  like  the  price  of  anything  else 
whatsoever,  will  fall  wherever  it  accumulates,  and  the  price  of 
silver  will  rise  in  every  place  from  which  the  gold  is  drained 
away,  until  a  parity  of  values  between  the  two  money  metals 
shall  be  inevitably  established.  This  is  the  real  law  of  two 
money  metals  circulating  together;  and  Gresham*s  so-called 
"  law "  is  only  the  hocus-pocus  and  ghost  of  a  law  that  is  true 
to  begin  with,  and  is  not  true  to  end  with. 
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I  now  come  to  the  gist  of  Mr.  Lepper's  article,  and  I  invite 
particular  attention  to  the  heart  and  core  of  the  matter  as  he 
presents  it.  He  says  (all  the  while  declaring  himself  to  be  a 
bimetallist)  :  ^^  Let  us  assume  that  gold  only  has  hitherto  been 
used  as  money,  that  25.8  gp*ains  thereof  have  been  taken  to  be 
one  dollar,  and  that  it  is  now  desired  to  supplement  it  with  the 
use  of  silver."  I  had  not  supposed  that  any  person  in  the  world 
could  be  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
pounding three  such  hypotheses  as  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Lepper 
might  with  equally  good  reason,  in  discussing  the  constitution 
of  nature,  have  said,  ^^Let  us  assume  that  the  world  is  a  circu- 
lar disk  of  tin,"  or  rather,  ^^  Let  us  assume  that  the  world  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  circular  disk  of  tin.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  world,  being  a  circular  disk  of  tin,  weighs  3,820  lbs., 
and  that  it  is  now  desired  to  improve  its  constitution  by  adding 
forty  pounds  to  its  weight  and  by  converting  it  into  a  square 
block."  These  propositions  would  be  just  as  philosophical,  just 
as  useful  in  argument,  and  just  as  well  warranted  as  those  which 
he  presents !  His  assumption  is  that  gold  only  has  been  used 
as  money.  But  it  is  not  true  that  gold  only  has  been  used 
as  money.  It  is  not  true  that  gold  principally  has  been  used  as 
money.  It  is  not  true  that  gold  has  been  as  widely  used  as 
silver.  It  is  not  true  that  it  is  as  universally  used  to-day  as  sil- 
ver. It  is  not  true  that  it  was  used  at  as  early  a  day  as  was 
silver.  It  is  not  true  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  standard  unit 
of  money  and  account  in  the  United  States  as  long  and  as  uni- 
versally as  silver  has  been  used.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  say, 
^^  Let  us  assume  that  gold  only  has  been  used  as  money."  It  is 
preposterous  to  offer  such  a  hypothesis.  If  we  should  grant 
the  affirmative  of  such  an  assertion,  we  should  rush  into  a  region 
of  falsehood  and  fanaticism  identical  in  all  particulars  with  that 
station  which  the  goldites  now  occupy,  and  from  which  they  send 
forth  their  clamor. 

Mr.  Lepper  says  further :  ^^  Let  us  assume  that  25.8  grains 
hitherto  have  been  taken  to  be  one  dollar."  But  it  is  not  true 
that  25.8  gp*ains  of  gold  have  hitherto  in  our  American  S3rstem 
been  taken  to  be  one  dollar.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  our 
fundamental  statute,  and  to  all  subsequent  statutes  down  to 
the  year  1878,  25.8  grains  of  gold  were  taken  Xohboithe  value 
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of  a  dollar ;  but  they  were  not  a  dollar.  Our  gold  eagles  were 
of  the  value  of  ten  dollars ;  our  half  eagles  were  of  the  value  of 
five  dollars;  our  double  eagles  were  of  the  value  of  twenty 
dollars  ;  our  quarter  eagles  were  of  the  value  of  two  and  one- 
half  dollars ;  our  one-dollar  gold  piece,  of  1849,  was  not  one 
dollar,  but  was  of  the  valtie  of  a  dollar !  The  dollar  was  fiisti 
last,  and  all  the  time,  defined  to  be  a  coin  composed  of  371  lA 
grains  of  pure  silver.  This  is  the  very  alphabet  of  the  matter. 
I  have  myself  set  forth  these  facte  so  many  times  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  repeat  them ;  for  it  implies  that  there  are  still  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  so  lacking  in  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion as  to  require  the  reiteration  of  the  bottom  facte  and  prin- 
ciples in  our  American  coinage  system. 

Twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains  of  gold  never  did  com- 
pose a  dollar  in  the  United  States  until  after  the  year  1873. 
Why,  therefore,  should  Mr.  Lepper  say,  "  Let  us  assume  that 
25.8  grains  of  gold  have  been  taken  to  be  one  dollar ''  ?  Then 
he  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  Let  us  assume  that  it  is  desired  to  supple- 
ment it  [that  is  the  gold  dollar]  with  silver."  Why  should  he 
speak  of  supplementing  the  use  of  gold  with  silver,  any  more 
than  supplementing  the  use  of  silver  with  gold  ?  There  is  not 
as  good  reason  for  the  proposition  to  supplement  gold  with  sil- 
ver as  there  is  to  supplement  silver  with  gold.  Herein  lies  the 
trouble  with  those  gentlemen  who  are  trjring  to  fix  up  a  plan 
by  which  not  to  do  it.  They  begin  with  a  series  of  false  hypo- 
theses. They  work  along  from  these  false  assumptions  until 
they  reach  some  monstrous  conclusion,  and  then  show  how 
sound  the  conclusion  is  because  it  is  logical! 

Genuine  bimetalliste  do  no  such  thing.  They  claim  the 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  on  terms  of  absolute  equality.  They 
do  not  propose  to  measure  the  silver  by  the  gold,  or  the  gold 
by  the  silver.  They  propose  to  have  two  standard  unite,  and 
to  use  the  one  unit  or  the  other  unit  at  the  option  of  the  debtor. 
They  do  not  propose  that  the  creditor  shall  decide  in  which  of 
these  money  metals  a  debt  shall  be  paid  or  a  contract  made 
valid  —  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  two  unite  co-exist,  and 
every  contract  and  engagement  made  among  men  is  made  in 
the  face  of  this  fact,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  it,  and 
with  the  understanding  of  what  it  implies.     That  understand- 
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ing  is  that  at  the  date  of  settlement,  the  debtor,  and  w>t  the 
creditor,  shall  decide  in  which  of  the  two  standard  metal- 
moneys  he  shall  discharge  his  obligation.  The  option  is  his  — 
exclusively  Mb.  The  transaction  is  honorable,  right,  and  just. 
Whoever  challenges  it  is  an  abettor  of  the  scheme  for  robbing 
the  debtor  by  compelling  him  to  transact  his  business,  and  in 
particular  to  pay  his  debts,  according  to  a  standard  unit  differ- 
ing fi-om  the  dollar  of  the  law  and  the  contract. 

Of  this  outrageous  fraud  we  will  have  no  more.  We  spew 
it  out  of  our  mouths.  We  spit  on  the  proposition,  under 
whatever  garb  it  comes,  to  compel  the  debtors  of  this  nation  to 
dischai'ge  their  obligations  in  a  dollar  differing  from  the  dollar 
of  the  law  and  the  contract.  We  do  not  propose  to  "  supple- 
ment "  gold  money  with  silver  money  —  meaning  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  silver  to  the  gold.  We  do  not  propose  to  "  sup- 
plement" silver  money  with  gold  money — meaning  that  the 
gold  shall  be  absolute  and  the  silver  only  token.  There  is  no 
"  supplement "  about  it.  It  is  a  simple  proposition  to  have  our 
money  in  two  kinds^  and  not  in  one  kind.  It  is  like  laying  a 
foundation  of  stone  and  brick.  The  stone  is  not  more  depend- 
ent on  the  brick  than  the  brick  is  dependent  on  the  stone. 
They  are  both  built  into  one  abutment ;  they  both  contribute 
alike  to  its  solidity  and  magnitude ;  they  both  enter  into  its 
composition  and  are  part  of  its  structure ;  and  they  both  shall 
stay  there,  gentlemen  of  the  gold  craft,  in  spite  of  your  efforts 
to  take  one  constituent  part  of  the  abutment  away  I 

I  now  come  to  the  next  essential  division  of  Mr.  Lepper's 
article.  I  call  particular  attention  to  what  he  proposes.  He 
says: 

^^  In  order  to  make  my  plan  as  clear  as  possible,  I  shall  run 
the  risk  of  seeming  elementary  by  running  through,  step  by  step, 
a  typical  transaction  under  it :  Let  us  fancy  that  tiie  reader, 
bearing  a  nugget  of  gold  in  his  left  hand  and  another  of  silver 
in  his  right,  and  desiring  to  convert  them  into  money,  repairs 
to  the  Philadelphia  mint.  He  applies  there  to  the  proper 
clerk,  who,  for  simplicity's  sake,  we  will  suppose  performs  all 
the  operations.  The  clerk  weighs  and  assays  the  two  pieces  of 
metal,  and  finds  the  gold  one  to  contain  25,800  grains  of  stand- 
ard gold,  worth  precisely  $1,000,  which  are  counted  out  in  bills. 
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A  similar  operation  reveals  that  the  lump  of  silver  weighs  35,600 
grains,  but  the  clerk  is  observed  to  consult  a  table  before  saying: 
^  The  market  equivalent  of  a  gold  dollar  is  to-day  710  grains ; 
consequently  your  85,500  grains  are  worth  $50 ; '  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  coimt  out  the  money  in  bills  precisely  like  those 
given  in  payment  for  the  gold.  Upon  examining  these  at  his 
leisure,  the  reader  discovers  imprinted  thereon  a  contract  run- 
ning as  follows :  *•  This  note  entitles  the  bearer  on  demand  to 
[the  denomination  of  the  bill]  dollars  in  gold  or  to  the  market 
equivalent  thereof  in  silver.' " 

This  paragraph  needs  only  to  be  critically  examined  in  order 
to  show  forth  the  material  of  which  it  is  builded.  Mr.  Lepper 
takes  his  two  nuggets,  the  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver. 
He  goes  to  the  mint.  The  gold  nugget  weighs  25,800  grains ; 
the  silver  nugget  weighs  35,500  grains.  Mr.  Lepper  adroitly 
slips  in  the  clause  that  the  gold  nugget  is  ^^  worth  precisely  a 
thousand  dollars  !  "  In  what  units  is  the  gold  nugget  worth  a 
thousand  dollars?  Why,  in  gold  unite.  He  says  that  the  35,- 
500  grains  of  silver  are  found  to  be  worth  $50.  In  what  units 
is  that  amount  of  silver  worth  $50?  Why,  in  gold  units! 
That  is,  beginning  with  the  gold  standard,  and  ignoring  the 
silver  standard,  Mr.  Lepper  reaches  bimetallism !  That  is  good. 
He  assumes,  to  begin  with,  the  thing  he  is  tiying  to  prove!  He 
assumes  it  in  his  major  premise,  implies  it  in  his  minor  premise, 
and  reaches  it  in  his  conclusion.  I  say  that  is  very  good. 
Twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundi*ed  grains  of  gold  are  "worth 
precisely  $1,000,"  in  gold  dollars  at  the  rate  of  25.8  grains  to 
the  dollar.  Well,  I  should  say  so.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
tin,  of  leather,  or  tree-molasses.  Only  assume  that  something 
is  a  standard,  and  then  measure  that  something  by  itself  and 
you  will  get  there.  Mr.  Lepper  gete  there.  Then  again  he 
assumes  that  the  market  equivalent  of  tiie  gold  dollar  at  the 
date  referred  to,  is  710  grains  of  silver ;  therefore,  35,500  grains 
of  silver  are  worth  just  $50  in  gold.  Forsooth,  it  requires  a 
philosopher  to  tell  us  that ;  though  a  country  schoolboy  might 
make  it  out  just  as  well.  It  is  only  a  problem  in  the  rule  of 
three.  We  assume  that  silver  is  worth  so  much  in  gold ;  there- 
fore, so  much  silver  will  be  worth  so  much  in  gold  I  That  is, 
gold  is  the  standard ;  but  we  are  a  bimetalUst,  ^nr?  ^-'^  will  write 
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a  paper  on  ^^  Bimetallism  Simplified  "  showing  how  we  can  cre- 
ate a  mono-bimetallic  standard.  The  ^^  mono  "  is  Hie  essence  of 
Mr.  Lepper's  scheme ;  the  bimetallic  part  of  it  is  sophism  and 
green  cheese. 

In  his  argument  Mr.  Lepper  simply  proposes  to  measure  gold 
by  itself;  and  to  measure  silver  by  gold  !  That  is  all  there  is  in 
it.  He  seems  not  to  know  that  anything  measured  by  anything 
other  than  itself  is  not  primary  money,  and  cannot  be.  Gold, 
when  coined  and  made  legal  tender,  is  primary  money  when 
measured  by  itself.  Silver  when  coined  and  made  a  legal  ten- 
der is  also  primary  money  when  measured  by  itself.  Anything 
coined  and  made  a  legal  tender  is  primary  money  when  measured 
by  itself. 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Lepper  creates  a  bimetallic  system  of  money. 
He  proposes  to  keep  it  up  in  the  same  manner.  He  simply 
assumes  that  gold  is  an  unfluctuating,  eternal  standard,  and  that 
silver  is  a  fluctuating,  impossible  standard.  He  agrees  that  sil- 
ver may  be  used  as  money  and  even  coined  on  a  basis  which 
assumes  that  it  shall  not  be  used  as  money  and  not  be  coined 
at  all,  except  by  the  measure  of  gold!  His  factitious  and 
absurd  device  is  tiierefore  not  bimetallism,  but  monometallism 
on  a  basis  of  gold.  He  might  substitute  pewter  for  silver  in 
his  scheme,  and  it  would  be  just  as  good ;  he  might  substitute 
putty  or  plaster  of  paris,  and  his  plan  would  work  as  well. 

Such  a  scheme  is  not  bimetallism  at  all.  It  is  monometallism 
pure  and  simple.  I  have,  in  a  private  way,  pointed  out  tiie  fact 
to  Mr.  Lepper  that  his  plan  is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be.  I 
have  tried  to  show  him  that  what  he  proposes  is  simply  a  delu- 
sion  of  goldite  hocus-pocus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  The  Arena 
has  not  the  space  to  be  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  such  lit- 
erature as  Mr.  Lepper's  article.  I  did  not  wish  to  subject  the 
writer  of  ^^  Bimetallism  Simplified "  to  this  castigation,  but  he 
would  have  it  so.  It  is  no  doubt  an  entertaining  business  with 
Mr.  Lepper  to  work  his  elaborate  scheme  for  pretending  to  do 
a  thing,  and  not  doing  it.  Practically,  I  might  urge  upon  his 
attention  the  fact  that  what  he  proposes  will  satisfy  nobody; 
certainly  it  will  not  satisfy  the  McKinley  administration.  That 
administration  does  not  propose  to  do  anything.  It  proposes  to 
standstill,  in  tiie  midst  of  much  bluster,  hoping  all  the  time  that 
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the  gold  standard  will  become  more  and  more  fixed  on  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  that  the  ^^  silver  delusion  "  will  subside. 

Mr.  Lepper  will  have  his  labor  for  his  pains.  His  system 
will  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  all  the  goldites  proper,  and  it  is 
certainly  rejected  as  spurious,  impossible,  and  absurd  by  all 
genuine  bimetallists.  I  wish  to  remark  in  this  case,  that  the 
term  ^^  goldite  ^'  applied  to  the  monometallist,  is  not  a  misnomer 
or  an  unwarranted  epithet;  for  monometallists  advocate  the 
establishment  of  gold  money  only,  as  the  piimary  money  and 
money  of  ultimate  redemption.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term 
^  silverite  "  is  a  misnomer ;  if  accepted,  it  misleads,  for  it  im- 
plies that  he  who  is  characterized  as  a  silverite  is  a  believer  in 
silver  only  as  the  primary  money  and  money  of  ultimate  re- 
demption. There  are  no  people  of  this  class  of  whom  we  have 
heard. 

Bimetallists  believe  in  the  use  of  both  moneys  freely  and  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality ;  they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  They  know  that  they  are  in  the  majority,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  ultimately  defrauded  of  their  purpose.  They  intend 
to  restore  our  coinage  to  what  it  was  before  the  Act  of  1873. 
By  such  restoration  they  propose  to  break  the  comer  on  gold 
and  to  reduce  the  exaggerated  purchasing  power  of  that  metal 
to  the  normal  standard.  They  intend  that  this  reduction  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  shall  be  answered  —  as  they  know  it 
will  be  — with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  prices  of  aU  the 
products  of  labor.  They  intend  in  this  way  to  achieve  pros- 
perity; they  intend  to  wrong  no  man  —  not  even  the  bond- 
holder; they  intend  that  every  man  shall  have  his  rights  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  the  contract ;  they  intend  to  break  faith 
with  none  ;  they  intend  to  march  right  on  to  the  achievement 
of  this  result ;  in  doing  so,  they  intend  to  consult  themselves. 
They  know  full  well  that  the  so-called  ^  great  commercial 
nations  "  will  be  glad  enough  to  trade  with  us,  and  to  take 
our  money  in  both  kinds  too.  If  not,  we  hold  the  rod!  If 
any  nation  under  heaven  proposes  to  discriminate  against  the 
United  States  of  America  because  of  oui*  bimetallic  standard 
of  money,  let  that  nation  try  it !  We  shall  see  who  comes  out 
best  in  that  contest. 

When  the  weak-kneed,  the  time-serving,  and  the  cowardly 
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shall  be  expelled  from  power ;  when  American  patriots  are  in 
the  high  places  of  authority ;  when  the  people's  voice  shall  be 
heard  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  —  all  men  shall  then  be 
assured  that  the  great  republic  is  able  to  do  its  own  business 
in  its  own  way,  asking  favor  of  none,  menacing  none,  and  fear- 
ing none!  When  that  good  day  comes  with  the  end  of  the 
century,- such  literature  as  Mr.  Lepper's  ^^Bimetallism  Simpli- 
fied," read  in  the  retrospect  and  in  the  light  of  a  better  verdict 
of  the  people,  will  seem  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  history  to 
have  been  iJie  product  of  some  humorist,  indulging  a  sarcastical 
disposition  at  the  expense  of  the  very  theory  which  he  sets  forth 
in  his  article. 


THE  SEGREGATION  AND  PERMANENT  ISOLATION 

OF  CRIMINALS. 


BY   NOBMAN   BOBINSON. 


WHAT  shall  be  done  with  confu*med  and  incorrigible 
offenders?  For  a  good  many  thousand  years  the 
world  has  been  wrestling  with  this  problem,  and  in 
this  year  of  grace  it  is  seemingly  very  little  nearer  a  rational 
solution  than  when  the  first  fraternal  brawl  sent  one  brother 
into  his  grave,  and  another  into  exile  with  the  perpetual  brand 
of  a  murderer  blazing  upon  his  terror^tricken  brow. 

The  savage  settles  the  matter  with  a  tomahawk  or  a  war 
club.  The  remedy  is  at  least  effectual,  and  society  in  the  kraal 
or  the  tepee  does  not  bother  its  dusky  brain  about  the  possible 
reform  of  the  offender.  Any  type  of  criminality  that  is  incon- 
venient or  unpopular  is,  therefore,  summarily  buried  in  the 
nearest  grave. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  the  savage  and  tiie  civ- 
ilized man  alike  held  substantially  the  same  theories.  The  one 
idea  that  dominated  all  criminal  law  was  punishment.  The 
statutes  of  Draco  and  Lycurgus  never  harbored  the  thought  of 
moral  improvement,  much  less  made  provision  for  the  reform 
of  the  criminal.  Roman  law  and  Greek  law  were  little  better. 
The  one  right  which  all  offenders  possessed  was  the  right  to  be 
punished.  Reformation  was  entirely  a  personal  matter,  which 
theoretically  in  rare  instances  was  p#(sible,  to  which  the  law, 
save  in  capital  cases,  interposed  no  special  obstacles,  and  to  which 
it  gave  no  special  encouragement. 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  and  more  merciful  dispensation, 
we  find  gradually  creeping  in  a  belief  that  the  criminal  classes 
have  some  rights  which  society  is  bound  to  respect,  and  that 
not  the  least  important  of  these  is  the  right  to  reform.  For 
two  thousand  years  these  not  necessarily  conflicting  ideas  of 
reform  and  punishment  have  travelled  down  the  centuries  in  a 
medley  of  incongruous  and  often  contradictory  systems  of 
criminal  law.     As  the  better  classes  have  generally  made  and 
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administered  the  law,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  elder  and  more 
savage  idea  has  on  the  whole  beeb  dominant,  and  that,  taking 
the  world  together,  the  reform  of  criminals  is  still  rather  a  side 
issue  than  an  object  of  far-reaching  and  systematic  legislative 
enactment. 

Even  the  most  optimistic  student  of  penology  would  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  our  present  methods  of  dealing  with  crim- 
inals are  unsatisfactory  to  the  last  degree.  Our  systems  of 
punishment  do  not  punish  in  any  such  sense  as  to  be  a  terror 
to  evil-doers  ;  our  systems  of  reformation  do  not  reform.  The 
whole  thing  goes  on  in  a  vicious  round  of  self-perpetuating 
infamy.  The  central  idea  of  our  modem  penal  system  —  and 
it  is  certainly  a  very  venerable  one  —  is  that  in  some  way  the 
world  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  shutting  up  its  law-breakers 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  feeding  them  libeiully,  giving 
them  a  period  of  enforced  steady  habite  and  steady  work,  and 
after  a  whUe  taking  off  this  straight  jacket  of  compulsory 
morality,  and  turning  them  loose  again  with  improved  criminal 
skill  and  sharpened  appetites  to  prey  upon  society  in  the  old 
way. 

The  actual  result  of  this  crowding  of  more  or  less  confirmed 
vice  into  one  concentrated  agg^regation,  is  simply  to  intensify 
the  evil  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  The  convict  who  enters  a 
prison  cell  for  the  first  time — perhaps  as  the  result  of  some  sud- 
den and  overpowering  temptation  —  a  man  who  at  heart  is  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  his  neighbors,  and  who,  if  by  any  chance 
he  had  escaped  conviction,  would  have  finished  his  life  as  an 
average  citizen,  as  a  friend  and  advocate  of  the  law — finds 
himself  here  in  an  enl^ly  new  environment.  Self-respect  is 
gone.  The  old  motive  for  honesty  is  gone.  He  enters  the  new 
and  stifling  atmosphere  of  concentrated  crime,  and  with  it  comes 
the  feeling  that  the  world  is  all  against  him.  It  is  his  first 
offence,  but  it  is  by  no  means  likely  to  be  his  last.  Every  man 
he  sees,  save  the  grim  rifle-carrying  guard  who  growls  and 
swears  at  him,  is  a  convicted  criminal.  Every  object  that  his 
eyes  fall  upon  intensifies  the  lesson  that  he  is  henceforth  to  be 
counted  among  the  enemies  of  his  race.  Every  breath  that  he 
breathes  reeks  with  the  malaria  of  crime.  He  is  now  an  en- 
listed  soldier  in  a  warfare  against  right  and   law  and  social 
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order.  He  is  in  the  devil's  own  training  school.  The  seven 
other  "  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself  "  are  all  around  him. 
Whatever  prison  rules  may  say,  there  are  certain  to  be  clan- 
destine meetings,  secret  conferences,  in  which  the  novice  is 
initiated  into  the  higher  degi'ces  of  the  freemasonry  of  crime. 
Schemes  of  profitable  law-breaking  swarm  in  the  teeming  brains 
of  these  wearers  of  the  stripes,  to  be  turned  into  actual  deeds  in 
"  the  good  time  coming,"  when  these  apt  pupils  of  the  high  school 
of  depravity  shall  be  free  again  to  make  war  upon  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  first  offender 
comes  out  of  prison  a  confirmed  criminal,  and  that  ^^  iJie  last 
state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first "  ? 

If  the  same  business  sense  were  used  in  this  matter  which  is 
ordinarily  given  to  the  management  of  great  human  concerns, 
we  should  soon  find  some  way  of  improving  upon  this  discourag- 
ing condition  of  affairs.  No  merchant  in  his  senses  would  dis- 
charge a  dishonest  clerk  for  a  term  of  ninety  days  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  he  was  to  spend  his  enforced  vacation 
in  the  society  of  thieves  and  cutthroats,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time  be  taken  back  again  into  his  old  place  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  The  railroad  president  who  should  discharge  a 
drunken  engineer,  and  then  after  six  months  give  him  hold  of 
his  old  throttle  again,  although  it  was  in  evidence  that  he  had 
spent  his  retirement  in  a  whiskey  saloon,  studying  under  com- 
petent tuition  the  latest  methods  of  holding  up  trains,  would  be 
very  apt  to  be  bundled  off  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  to  manage  railroads  from  the  inside  of  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum. Courts  and  judges  and  lawyers  are  about  the  only  people 
on  the  outside  that  do  business  in  thar  way. 

Is  there  no  help  for  this  state  of  things  ?  Must  the  machin- 
ery of  justice  go  on  forever  grinding  over  the  same  vile  gfrist, 
retrying  and  reimprisoning  old  offenders,  cultivating  rather  than 
repressing  the  law-breaking  instinct,  passing  on  to  still  lower 
depths  of  depravity  the  soul  once  caught  in  the  meshes  of  crime, 
and  at  last  dragging  the  great  masses  of  offenders  down  to  one 
common  level  of  hopeless  and  helpless  hostility  to  social  order 
and  law? 

It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  to  point  out  faults  than  to  sug- 
gest effective  remedies.     I  am  persuiKled  that  some  happy  inspi- 
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ration  of  genius  will  yet  give  us  methods,  probably  so  simple 
that  we  shall  wonder  that  they  have  not  always  been  used,  by 
which  many  of  the  gravest  evils  which  disgrace  our  present 
system  will  be  effectually  i*emoved.  I  think  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem  will  ultimately  be  found  in  one  word  —  %egrega- 
tion.  Worcester  defines  "  to  segregate  "  "  to  gather  in  a  flock, 
to  set  apart,  to  separate  from  others." 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  let  us  suppose,  save  in  the  case  of 
certain  crimes  that  disclose  confirmed  and  hopelessly  vicious 
tendencies,  that  all  first  offenders  were  counted  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  For  these  reformatories  should  be  built,  in  which 
a  complete  segregation  of  the  various  classes  of  law-breakers 
should  be  made,  and  that,  too,  with  the  same  idea  uppermost 
which  prevails  in  modern  hospital  practice,  that  infectious  cases 
should  in  all  instances  be  especially  isolated.  Criminal  infec- 
tion is  as  real  and  morally  quite  as  disastrous  as  is  physically 
that  of  cholera  or  smallpox.  So  with  this  predominating  idea 
of  segregation;  and  with  a  wise  discrimination  which  might  be 
difficult  in  the  beginning,  but  which  experience  would  more  or 
less  perfectly  supply,  the  various  classes  of  first  offenders  should 
be  separated  into  distinct  and  non-communicating  families. 
Hard  labor  should  here  mean  hard  labor.  Rigid  discipline 
coupled  with  coarse  but  wholesome  food  should  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  place,  not  of  comfortable  leisure,  but  of 
reformatory  punishment.  At  the  same  time  such  educational 
and  moral  influences  as  enlightened  experience  could  supply 
should  be  brought  continuously  to  bear,  to  give  new  aims, 
inspire  new  motives,  and  impart  health,  strength,  and  soundness 
to  morally  weak  but  not  necessarily  hopelessly  criminal  natures. 

Under  enlightened  management,  commitment  to  such  reform- 
atories might  be  made  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  the  same 
limited  discretion  that  the  law  now  gives  to  courts  of  justice,  to 
be  dependent  largely  upon  the  behavior  of  the  criminal,  and  to 
be  determined  not  before,  but  after  his  term  of  imprisonment 
began.  The  superintendent  and  board  of  managers  should,  in 
that  case,  be  clothed  with  large  discretionary  powers  to  dismiss, 
to  detain,  to  place  in  higher  or  lower  classes,  as  their  best  judg- 
ments should  dictate,  and  as  the  actual  and  tried  needs  and 
progress  of  reform  in  each  individual  case  might  demand.     The 
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vast,  coBtly,  and  architecturally  imposing  structures  which  are 
now  denominated  ^«  reformatories/'  and  which  in  many  cases 
might  be  much  more  appropriately  labelled  ^^  failures/*  if  not 
discarded  altogether,  could  be  supplemented  by  simple  and 
inexpensive  structures,  giving  abundant  room  and  light  and 
air.  With  such  conditions  and  surroundings,  and  under  such 
a  system  intelligently  administered,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  no  small  proportion  of  first  offenders,  who,  imder  our  pres- 
ent method,  drift  into  the  hopelessly,  and  it  might  in  many 
cases  be  added,  helplessly,  criminal  classes,  would  be  restored 
to  moral  soundness  and  self-respecting  citizenship. 

But  with  the  most  efficient  system  of  reformation  which 
human  wisdom  could  devise,  there  would  still  be  a  large  con- 
tingent of  incorrigible  offenders,  who,  from  hereditary  taint, 
bad  environment,  or  other  causes,  have  cut  themselves  off  from 
all  retreat,  burned  the  bridges  behind  them,  and  enlisted  in  a 
life  warfare  against  human  society  and  law.  Most  second 
offenders  and  those  whose  brutal  past  points  to  an  irredeem- 
able future  should  properly  be  classed  as  life  ciiminals,  and 
with  these,  society,  while  not  forgetting  "the  quality  of  mercy," 
should  deal  with  firm  hand  and  inexoi-able  justice. 

As  our  government  is  not  so  situated  that  penal  colonies  are 
practicable,  walled  villages  might  be  built  with  all  the  safe- 
guards which  modem  science  and  inventive  skill  can  supply  for 
the  absolute  and  permanent  isolation  of  these  "  life  criminals." 
In  these  penal  villages,  various  grades  and  classes  should  be 
placed  each  by  itself.  Behind  these  never-opening  gates,  and 
imder  conditions  that  should  relieve  the  world  at  once  and  for- 
ever of  their  presence,  these  avowed  and  unrepentant  enemies 
of  social  and  civil  order  should  be  compelled  to  **  work  out  their 
own  salvation." 

No  g^at  and  costly  prisons  would  be  needed.  Simple  and 
inexpensive  cottages,  each  with  its  separate  plot  of  ground,  with 
furniture  and  housekeeping  arrangements  on  the  most  frugal 
scale,  with  absolute  necessaries  in  food  and  clothing,  at  least 
for  a  time,  would  be  required.  The  g^atest  possible  liberty 
should  be  given  to  each  individual  convict.  The  industrious 
should  be  assured  of  the  full  benefit  of  their  toil.  Those  who 
would  not  work,  should  find  here  the  s^me  penalties  for  idle- 
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ness  as  obtain  in  the  world  they  had  left  Here  might  be 
gathered  the  whole  round  of  industry  —  artisans,  shops,  manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds,  aided  by  every  appliance  of  modem 
machinery.  Schools,  libraries,  and  even  churches  would  by  no 
means  be  excluded  from  this  life-convict  home.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  community  of  criminals  might  not  ultimately 
become  largely  self-supporting  and  self-governing.  They  could 
have  their  own  courts,  their  own  lawyers,  their  own  judges, 
their  own  system  of  penal  law,  and  their  own  machinery  for  its 
enforcement. 

To  each  small  company  of  men  there  should  be  allotted  a  cot- 
tage, which  they  could  call  their  own.  As  far  as  possible  these 
men  should  be  left  to  themselves.  The  outworking  of  social 
and  economic  laws  under  such  conditions  might  sometimes  be 
summary  and  savage,  but  it  would  ultimately  be  salutary. 
Though  for  a  while,  save  as  it  was  held  back  by  the  mailed 
hand  of  miUtaiy  power,  crime  might  run  riot,  tiie  instinct  of 
self-preservation  would  at  last  assert  itself.  The  murderer  does 
not  like  to  be  murdered ;  the  highway  robber  does  not  like  to 
be  robbed ;  all  classes  of  criminals  object  to  taking  their  own 
medicine ;  and  so  it  would  come  about  that,  even  out  of  ele- 
ments the  most  incongruous  and  unpromising,  some  form  of 
social  order  would  finally  be  evolved.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  sexes  should  occupy  separate  villages.  This  in  itself 
would  cut  off  one  very  formidable  source  of  new  recruits  for 
the  army  of  crime.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  predict 
that,  if  this  plan  of  permanent  segregation  and  isolation  were 
carried  out  for  even  a  single  generation,  crime  would  sensibly 
diminish,  our  overcrowded  courts  would'  be  relieved,  taxation 
be  lessened,  and  the  staggering  shoulders  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion be  to  some  extent  unburdened  from  one  of  the  heaviest 
loads  they  are  now  condemned  to  bear.  It  may  seem  an  ungen- 
erous thing  to  say,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  opposition 
to  any  such  plans  would  be  likely  to  come  from  those  whose 
familiarity  with  the  vices  of  the  present  system  should  best  fit 
them  to  labor  for  and  most  earnestly  to  desire  its  improvement. 
Enlightened  physicians  gladly  join  in  any  scheme  which  prom- 
ises to  prevent  or  lessen  disease,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
living  depends  upon  its  prevalence.     So,  enlightened  judges, 
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lawyers,  and  court  officers  might  be  expected  cordially  to 
approve  of  any  system  of  moral  hygiene  which  gave  promise  of 
efficiency  as  a  prophylactic  against  crime.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  there  would  be  a  numerically  large  contingent 
who,  like  ^  Demetrius  the  silversmith,"  would  feel  that  ^  this 
our  craft  is  in  danger,"  and  who  openly  or  secretly  would  do 
their  best,  as  they  have  in  a  hundred  instances  in  the  past,  to 
prevent  the  lopping  off  of  a  single  twig  from  that  wide-spread- 
ing tree  of  evil,  whose  fruit  brings  little  scruple  and  no  small 
gain  to  the  cunning  craftsmen  who  manage  the  costly  and  com- 
plicated machinery  of  the  courts. 

If  such  a  system  as  has  been  rudely  outlined  were  made 
absolutely  secure,  and  the  power  of  pardoning  boards  removed 
or  greatly  restricted,  it  might  be  wise  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  altogether.  Juries  might  then  have  fewer  scruples,  and 
acquittals  upon  technical  grounds,  in  spite  of  plain  and  abundant 
evidence,  become  less  frequent.  Mob  law  feeds  largely  upon 
the  belief  that  even  the  worst  criminals  stand  in  little  danger 
of  punishment,  but  that  "by  hook  or  by  crook"  — mostly 
"  crook  "  —  especially  if  they  or  their  friends  can  command 
means  to  hire  lawyers  and  invoke  the  dilatory  machinery  of 
the  courts,  they  are  almost  certain  to  escape.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, tends  to  render  the  punishment  of  crime  more  speedy  and 
certain  is  a  direct  discouragement  to  these  sudden  and  savage 
outbursts  of  popular  indignation  against  crime. 

In  the  classification  of  offenders  and  their  assignment  to 
different  penal  villages,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  some  so 
atrociously  and  fiendishly  criminal  that  it  would  be  a  cruelty 
to  others  and  a  mistaken  kindness  to  them  to  permit  them  ever 
to  go  beyond  their  present  prison  walls.  By  the  plan  sug- 
gested, the  penitentiaries  in  most  of  the  States,  now  so  crowded, 
while  being  relieved  of  a  large  part  of  their  present  tenants, 
could  still  be  utilized  for  the  confinement  of  these  pariahs  of 
crime. 

Of  course,  in  the  working  out  of  the  plan  suggested,  there 
is  abundant  room  for  all  the  skill  and  wisdom  which  past  his- 
tory and  modem  experience  can  supply.  Whether  this  or 
some  better  method  shall  finally  prevail  depends  on  so  many 
uncalculated  and  uncalculable  contingencies,  thf^^-  he  would  be 
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a  very  venturesome  prophet  who  should  attempt  to  forecast  the 
future.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  reasonable  that,  in  all  the 
upheavals  of  modem  thought,  the  questioning  of  old  methods, 
and  the  suggestions  of  new  and  better  ones,  which  these  final 
years  of  the  century  are  bringing,  the  treatment  of  the  crimi- 
nal classes  shall  be  the  one.  question  that  defies  solution,  or 
that  the  new  8eon  which  is  soon  to  open  shall  find  us  still  bound 
to  a  system  which  is  confessedly  a  failure.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  we  can  greet  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
with  a  lustrum  of  prison  reform,  which  shall  bring  at  once  the 
noblest  mercy  to  the  criminal,  combined  with  absolute  protec- 
tion to  society  from  its  most  avowed  and  most  persistent  foes  ? 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  NATIONAL  WEALTH  BY  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  OP  PARALYZED  INDUSTRY.  • 


BY   B.   O.   FLOWER. 


It  is  right  and  Decessary  that  all  men  should  have  work  to  do  which 
shall  be  worth  doing  and  which  should  be  done  under  such  conditions  as 
would  make  it  neither  over-we^isome  nor  over-anxious.  Turn  this  claim 
about  as  I  may,  think  of  it  as  long  as  I  can,  I  cannot  find  that  it  is  an  exorbi- 
tant claim. —  William  Morris. 

ON  the  18th  of  last  May,  while  in  a  smaU  restaurant  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  in  Chicago,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  large  number  of  men  who  had  congregated  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  office  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  a  gentleman  at  my  side 
explained  that  these  men  were  waiting  to  see  the  "  Want "  col- 
umn of  the  News^  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  secure  work. 
"  It  is  an  old,  old  story,"  he  continued.  «  Day  after  day  crowds 
of  men  gather  here  and  anxiously  wait  for  the  News  to  appear,  as 
this  paper  contains  more  *  Want '  advertisements  than  any  other 
Chicago  daily."  I  waited  until  the  boys  rushed  from  the  office 
with  the  newly  printed  papers,  and  saw  the  men  hurriedly  buy 
copies.  I  noticed  how  scores  upon  scores  of  eyes  searched 
the  *'  Help  Wanted  "  columns,  and  how,  one  by  one,  they  started 
in  quest  of  work.  I  noticed  the  countenances  of  the  weary 
watchers.  Among  them  were  to  be  seen  almost  all  tjrpes  of 
faces,  but  all,  save  one,  were  anxious,  careworn,  or  stolid.  I 
shuddered  as,  standing  inside  the  restaurant  unobserved,  I  beheld 
this  sight  of  appalling  misery  and  national  shame.  The  faces 
of  these  men  have  haunted  me  ever  since.  Hunger  was  there, 
hate  was  there,  despair  was  hovering  over  more  than  one  coun- 
tenance. There  were  wan,  dull  eyes,  wolfish  eyes,  and  eyes  elo- 
quent with  mute  appeals  for  kindness.  There  was  the  hunted 
look  of  a  beast  at  bay,  and  the  craven  expression  of  a  broken 
spirit.  One  only  among  the  throng  seemed  able  to  be  merry, 
though  his  thin  face  and  worn  clothes  indicated  his  wretched- 
ness. The  tragedy  of  these  lives  remains  with  me.  I  know 
that  this  awful  condition  is  unnecessary.     I  know  that  a  little 
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more  conscience,  a  little  more  love,  a  keener  sense  of  justice, 
and  a  little  honest  concern  for  the  rights  of  men  and  the  endur- 
ing welfare  of  the  state,  a  settled  determination  to  overcome 
this  condition  and  place  the  good  of  the  people  and  the  cause  of 
justice  above  a  shortsighted  policy  of  selfishness,  would  change 
the  whole  aspect  of  things,  now  so  ominous,  so  menacing,  and  so 
essentially  unjust.  This  panorama  of  exiled  industry,  seeking 
vainly  for  employment,  may  be  witnessed  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

I  am  not  of  that  number  who  can  regard  these  spectacles  with 
indifference,  nor  can  I  feel,  as  do  some  others,  that  because  the 
present  order  is  essentially  unjust  in  its  practical  workings  it  is 
well  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  movements  calculated  to  arrest 
the  downward  drift  of  life  and  lessen  the  unfathomable  misery 
of  the  poor  in  order  that  the  crisis  may  be  hastened.  For  while 
I  believe  that  the  present  order  is  as  surely  outgrown  as  was 
feudalism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  though  I  believe  most 
profoundly  that  this  order  must  pass  away  or  civilization  perish, 
as  have  perished  the  civilizations  of  former  ages,  yet  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  fact,  which  to  me  is  very  important,  that  the  only 
way  to  bring  about  the  revolution  peaceably  is,  first,  to  educate 
the  brain  and  touch  the  conscience  of  the  people ;  and,  second, 
to  check  the  growing  bitterness  and  hate  in  the  hearts  of  our 
unfortunates  by  giving  them  employment  and  treating  them 
with  justice  and  humanity.  If  a  crisis  is  precipitated,  fed  by 
blind  hate  and  a  bitterness  bom  of  a  consciousness  of  injustice 
long  endured,  it  will  assume  the  form  of  an  uncontrollable 
storm,  a  blind,  passionate  outburst,  in  which  the  g^ding  influ- 
ences of  reason,  judgment,  and  conscience  will  be  absent.  It 
will  spread  devastation  in  all  directions,  destroying  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  the  guilty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  push  for- 
ward an  intelligent  educational  agitation,  appealing  to  the 
judgment,  the  conscience,  and  the  sense  of  right  in  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  means  for  maintaining  self-respect- 
ing manhood  among  the  unemployed  until  this  waiting  time  is 
over,  our  civilization  will  move  onward  without  the  crash  or 
shock  of  force,  the  destruction  of  property,  and  the  loss  of  life 
incident  to  all  struggles  in  which  physical  force  and  blind  pas- 
sion dominate.     It  is  necessary  to  examine  this  problem  on  the 
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side  of  human  dignity  and  on  the  side  of  national  life.  The 
question  of  utility,  though  of  far  less  concern  in  its  ultimate 
effect  on  conditions,  has  also  an  important  place  in  the  discussion. 

Only  under  conditions  which  are  fundamentally  unjust,  and 
only  where  the  finer  sensibilities  of  man  have  been  blinded  and 
deadened,  could  it  be  possible  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  mil- 
Uons  of  men  and  women  begging  for  work,  and  begging  in  vam, 
in  a  nation  of  fabulous  wealth  and  almost  boundless  resources  ; 
and  yet  such  a  condition  prevails  in  our  republic  to-day.  It  is, 
therefore,  time  for  every  patriotic  citizen  to  lay  aside  all  parti- 
san contentions  and  face  this  great  question  as  we  would  face 
any  great  danger  which  suddenly  came  upon  the  nation,  not  as 
partisans,  but  as  patriots ;  not  as  warring  factions  seeking  vic- 
tory for  some  special  body  or  party,  but  as  men  and  women  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  race  at  heart,  and  who  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  It  is  the  eternal  law  of  recompense 
that  when  justice  is  long  denied  and  the  rights  of  man  are  sys- 
tematically ignored,  though  the  sufferers  may  Samson-like  crush 
themselves  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  yet  tlie  temple  and  its 
inmates  also  must  fall.  Or  if  by  some  chance  the  ruin  comes 
not  through  the  strength  of  the  burdened  ones,  it  will  never- 
theless come  with  unerring  certainty,  and  not  unfrequently 
through  the  very  excesses  of  those  who  have  hardened  their 
hearts  against  the  cry  of  justice. 

Such  is  the  interdependence  of  the  units  in  national  life  that 
a  wrong  committed  against  one  injures  the  whole  people ;  and 
when  that  wrong  is  inflicted  upon  a  large  number  of  the  units, 
and  is  of  long  duration,  its  fatal  effects  become  very  apparent. 
You  cannot  crush  a  finger  or  a  toe  without  causing  your  whole 
body  to  suffer  in  consequence.  Tou  may  disregard  the  hurt, 
you  may  ignore  the  wound  until  mortification  sets  in,  but  the 
result  means  death  or  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers of  your  body.  It  is  precisely  so  with  national  life;  for 
such  is  the  divine  economy,  such  the  inevitable  law  of  progress, 
that  only  by  conscious  recognition  of  human  brotherhood,  and 
of  the  rights  and  obligations  which  it  implies,  can  any  nation 
or  civilization  move  onward  and  upward  without  those  great 
periods  of  depression  and  decline  which  too  frequently  end  in 
total  eclipse. 
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Shortsighted,  indeed,  is  that  policy  which  places  gold  above 
manhood.  When  lust  for  gain  stifles  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  the  cry  of  the  disinherited  is  heard  throughout  a  land  of 
marvellous  wealth,  a  nation  is  confronted  by  a  deadly  peril 
which  calls  for  a  supreme  effort  on  the  part  of  every  man  and 
woman  of  conviction. 

It  is  useless  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  rising  tide 
of  bitterness  is  turning  into  hate,  and  that  hate  darkens  the  eye 
of  judgment,  obscures  reason,  and  deadens  conscience.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  I  wrote  a  brief  paper  on  the  menace  of  the 
unemployed,  I  was  assured  that  the  deplorable  condition  then 
present  was  temporary,  that  in  a  few  months  at  most  it  would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  a  problem 
calling  for  the  intervention  of  the  government;  but  to-day  there 
are  far  more  unemployed  than  there  were  then.  The  problem 
is  assuming  gigantic  proportions,  and  the  instincts  of  self-pres- 
ervation second  the  demand  of  humanity  in  calling  foi'  immedi- 
ate measures  for  the  relief  and  the  maintenance  of  self-respecting 
manhood.  Whenever  a  workingman  becomes  a  tramp  or  sinks 
into  the  social  cellar,  as  tens  of  thousands  are  now  doing,  the 
nation  suffers  a  real  injury.  Present  conditions  call  for  prompt 
action.  The  unemployed  must  receive  that  succor  which  will 
in  no  conventional  sense  be  charity,  but  which  will  elevate  in- 
stead of  degrade.  And  this  can  be  done  by  the  state  allowing 
those  armies  of  men  who  now  unwillingly  represent  unproduc- 
tive labor  to  become  armies  for  increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  by  extending  the  productive  area  of  the  nation's  do- 
main, and  by  providing  against  the  ruin  which  constantly  men- 
aces tens  of  thousands  of  industrious  people  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stimulate  business  in  all  its  ramifications  by  placing  in  circula- 
tion the  equivalents  for  the  work  performed  and  the  wealth 
earned.  The  ancient  Romans  understood  the  importance  of 
having  great  works  substantially  built.  The  mighty  highways 
which  centred  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  great  public  works 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  and 
grandeur  of  Rome,  while  not  constructed  with  a  view  to  afford- 
ing employment  to  the  unemployed,  were  wise  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  expenditures 
were  more  serviceable  or  contributed  more  to  the  greatness  and 
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essential  wealtih  of  tihe  empire,  save  the  money  spent  in  the  pat- 
ronage of  education. 

The  ancient  Peruvians  went  further.  They  argued  that  the 
happiness,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  one  was  the  concern  of  all. 
They  banished  poverty  by  giving  every  person  productive  work, 
and  by  their  system  ti*ansformed  every  foot  of  tillable  land  into 
productive  gardens,  enabling  them  to  support  in  affluence  an 
immense  population,  only  a  small  fraction  of  which  could  have 
subsisted  under  conditions  such  as  prevail  with  us.  In  our 
country  to-day  we  have  vast  areas  of  useless  land,  only  waiting 
to  be  transformed  into  tillable  acres  second  in  richness  to  no 
land  in  the  country.  To-day  we  have  necessary  work  in  the 
way  of  internal  improvements  which  is  imperatively  demanded, 
and  which,  but  for  the  slothf ulness  and  indifference  of  our  gov- 
ernment, would  be  performed,  thereby  enormously  increasing 
the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  while  the  performing  of  the  same 
would  give  productive  employment  to  milliona  of  idle  hands. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  criminal  neglect  and  shortsight- 
edness of  our  government  was  seen  this  last  sprmg  in  the  devas- 
tation created  by  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  rendered 
possible  through  the  inadequate  levee  system.  Here  the  losses 
to  crops  and  in  stock  killed  are  said  to  have  been  considerably 
over  twelve  million  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  out- 
lay which  will  be  required  to  patch  up  the  levees  and  make  the 
devastated  farms  again  habitable.  This  great  loss  would  have 
been  averted  had  the  government  acted  upon  the  suggestions 
which  I  made  some  years  ago  in  a  paper  on  ^*  Emergency  Meas- 
ures for  Maintaming  Self-respecting  Manhood,"  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  a  permanent  levee  was  practicable,  and  could  be 
built  in  such  a  way  as  to  resist  the  floods,  reclaim  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land,  and  protect  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property  which  is  now  under  a  yearly  men- 
ace through  danger  of  floods. 

In  this  enterprise,  which  I  shall  again  touch  upon,  we  have 
a  striking  illustration  of  a  practicable  work  which  would  imme- 
diately increase  the  national  wealth  far  beyond  the  outlay  re- 
quired, while  it  would  also  change  an  army  of  idle  consumers 
into  an  army  of  wealth-producers. 

But  as  I  wish  to  consi     r  this  question  more  at  length  a  lit- 
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tie  later,  I  now  pass  on  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  vast  tracts  of  land 
in  the  West,  which  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  land 
syndicates,  and  which  for  a  comparatively  small  ouday  by  proper 
irrigation  could  be  transformed  into  garden  spots.  Take,  for 
example,  the  State  of  Nevada.  Here  we  find  immense  tracts  of 
arid  land,  representing  miUions  of  acres,  which  today  are  unpro- 
ductive for  lack  of  moisture,  but  which,  wherever  irrigation 
has  been  introduced,  have  been  transformed  into  wonderfully 
productive  garden  land.  Mr.  William  M.  Smythe,  in  the  April 
Forum^  has  given  some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Nevada,  from  which  we  summarize  the 
following: 

The  most  painstaking  and  systematic  inquiry,  however,  ever  made  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  her  water  supply  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  6,000,000  acres  of  rich  soil  could  be  irrigated.  The  commission  of  1893 
reported  twenty  lakes  and  sixteen  rivers  of  importance,  which  with  minor 
streams  and  springs  could  be  made  to  irrigate  upward  of  5,000,000  acres ;  and 
artesian  wells  would  bring  up  the  total  to  the  figure  above  named.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  splendid  agricultural  prosperity  of  Colorado  and 
Utah  is  based  upon  a  cultivated  area  of  only  about  2,000,000  acres.  It  seems, 
then,  that,  so  far  as  her  agricultural  capabilities  are  concerned,  Nevada  might 
sustain  at  least  as  many  people  as  do  Utah  and  Colorado  put  together,  at 
their  present  stage  of  development.  The  products  of  the  irrigated  lands  of 
Nevada  are  the  fruits,  the  vegetables,  cereals,  and  grasses  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and,  in  the  extreme  southern  portions,  the  more  delicate  products  of 
the  semi-tropics,  such  as  figs,  olives,  pomegranates,  almonds,  Madeira  wal- 
nuts, and,  in  sheltered  places,  even  oranges.  When  we  add  that  Nevada,  like 
all  parts  of  the  arid  plateau,  is  distinguished  for  pure  dry  air,  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  sunshine,  and  consequently  a  very  high  degree  of  healthful- 
ness,  it  can  be  scarcely  maintained  that  the  state  is  destitute  of  attractions. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  Nevada  is  true 
of  large  areas  of  land  in  other  Western  States  and  Territories. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  irrigated  land  can  be  relied  upon 
to  yield  bountiful  crops  with  practical  regularity,  as  the  water- 
supply  is  ever  present,  while  for  most  persons  the  fine  pure  air 
in  these  high  regions  is  peculiarly  healthful  and  invigorating. 
Thus  the  great  West  still  offers  millions  of  acres  of  exceedingly 
productive  land  which  can  be  transformed  into  gardens  and 
made  to  increase  the  national  wealth  by  untold  millions  if  the 
government  will  treat  these  tracts  as  any  wise  or  thrifty  private 
owner  would  treat  them.  If  the  government  or  the  various 
commonwealths  would  take  all  the  available  land  which  can  be 
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irrigated  and  give  to  the  unemployed  work  at  fair  wages  until 
the  great  desert  tracts  become  fertile  areas,  the  national  or  state 
domain  would  be  enormously  increased  in  wealth  at  a  relatively 
small  cost  through  the  wise  employment  of  the  now  paralyzed 
hand  of  industry. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  Mississippi  river,  let  our 
national  government  build  a  peimanent  levee,  which,  like  the 
great  highways  of  ancient  Rome,  should  be  built  to  endure  for 
generations. 

"There  are,"  says  ex-Govemor  Lionel  Sheldon,  "  over  twenty-three  miUr 
ion  acres  exposed  to  overflow  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  productive  power  of  these  lands  is  not  excelled  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  by  proper  cultivation  they  would  annuaUy  add  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  national  wealth  and  afford  profitable 
employment  for  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people/' 

Eminent  engineers  who  have  examined  the  levees  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mississippi  river  conumssioners,  agi*ee  that  the 
problem  is  one  which  can  be  successfully  solved  if  a  sufficient 
amount  is  appropriated  for  so  gigantic  an  undertaking,  which 
would  require  substantial  uniformity  in  the  width  of  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  by  building  spurs  and  dikes  at  points  where 
the  Mississippi  is  too  wide,  the  proper  riveting  of  the  banks 
wherever  caving  is  likely  to  occur,  together  with  the  building 
of  permanent  levees  of  a  height  and  strength  sufficient  to  con- 
fine the  waters  in  the  channel.  It  is  stated  that  since  1865 
the  cost  of  repairs  has  amounted  to  considerably  over  forty 
million  dollars,  yet  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  work  is  of  a 
temporary  character  the  benefits  which  would  be  derived  from 
a  permanent  levee  are  lost,  and  every  few  years  the  floods 
necessitate  fresh  expenditures  of  vast  sums  of  money.  Hence 
this  patchwork  policy  is  shortsighted  and  in  the  long  run  the 
most  expensive.  The  carrying  out  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  permanent  improvements  by  the  erection  of  impregnable 
levees  and  the  governing  of  the  currents  by  dikes  and  spurs, 
would  give  us  a  territory,  now  absolutely  useless,  which  would 
annually  add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  our  national 
wealth. 

The  great  arid  plains  of  the  West  and  the  levees  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi are   merely  examples  of  internal  improvements  of  a 
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perfectly  legitimate  character  which  could  be  undertaken  most 
properly  by  the  general  government,  imder  Sec.  VIII  of  the 
Constitution,  which  authorizes  the  "  raising  of  revenue  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States."  By  such  internal  improvements 
as  those  mentioned  above  the  nation's  wealth  would  be  increased 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  by  the  amount  of  outlay  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  work,  while  these  enterprises  would 
at  once  give  productive  employment  to  our  millions  of  out-of- 
works,  and  this  army  of  employed  would  put  into  immediate 
circulation  large  sums  of  money  which  would  at  once  stimulate 
business  through  all  its  ramifications  and  bring  about  the  long- 
hoped-for  good  times. 

But  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  discussion  we  are  met  with  the 
declaration  that  we  have  no  money  in  the  Treasury  with  which 
to  carry  on  these  great  projects.  Before  answering  this  objec- 
tion I  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  we  have  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  spend  for  a  useless  navy,  a  navy  which  in  the  hands  of 
our  senile  government  does  not  protect  the  life  or  the  property 
of  American  citizens,  a  navy  which  is  a  constant  and  an  enor- 
mous expense.  While  almost  unlimited  sums  can  be  raised  for 
the  building  and  equipment  of  battleships,  we  have  not  a  dol- 
lar to  aid  honest  industry  to  maintain  self-respecting  manhood 
by  engaging  in  works  which  would  add  immensely  to  the  real 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

And,  again,  before  pointing  out  how  this  money  could  be 
raised,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  cry  is  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  It  was  raised,  and  with  much  more  show  of 
foundation,  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  early  sixties,  but  the 
gteat  Civil  War  exploded  the  fallacy.  One  would  think  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  stupendous  facts  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  our  Civil  War,  even  if  the  question  of  the  value  to  the 
state  of  an  independent,  contented,  and  prosperous  manhood 
should  be  left  out  of  consideration,  the  shallowness  of  the  objec- 
tion would  be  so  apparent  that  it  would  have  no  weight  with 
thoughtful  persons.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  woa  a  time  in 
the  history  of  our  country  when  the  Treasury  of  our  govern- 
ment was  empty,  a  time  of  great  national  peril  when  gold  had 
fled  across  the  seas   or  into  the  vaults  of  the  bankers   and 
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usureis,  as  it  ever  flees  in  time  of  danger,  when  public  credit 
was  greatly  impaired  by  the  presence  of  war  within  our  borders 
and  a  strong  probability  that  even  if  the  national  government 
escaped  overthrow  a  large  number  of  the  States  would  become 
an  independent  nation.  In  this  crisis  we  had  men  in  chaige  of 
the  govemtnent  who  were  statesmen,  men  great  enough  to  rise 
to  the  emergency  of  the  hour.  Now,  if  we  were  able  under 
such  conditions  to  carry  to  a  successful  termination  the  most 
expensive  and  memorable  civil  war  of  modem  times  by  the  aid 
of  the  greenback,  surely  there  would  be  no  risk  in  resorting  to 
a  similar  medium  of  exchange  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  work 
which  would  immediately  add  to  the  nation's  resources  and  free 
from  the  bondage  of  involutary  idleness  a  large  army  of  men 
who  are  now  a  burden  to  society  and  a  danger  to  stable  govern^ 
ment. 

If,  however,  the  fiction  by  which  bondholders  enslave  the 
people  still  holds  such  power  over  our  legislators  and  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  the  menace  of  the  growing  army  of  unemployed, 
the  injury  to  the  state  by  the  enforced  degradation  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  continued  improductivity  of  both  soil  and  industry 
must  go  on  unless  a  concession  is  made,  it  would  be  wiser  to  make 
the  concession  than  to  let  the  crime  against  manhood  continue. 
I  therefore  suggest  that  bonds  on  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  be 
issued  to  the  amount  of  the  national  notes  used  for  these  great 
works  in  redeeming  the  now  useless  land.  The  bonds  issued 
against  these  lands  could  be  cancelled  as  the  lands  were  sold. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  hold  that  this  is  necessary.  I  only 
advance  this  suggestion  in  case  the  prejudice  fostered  by  selfish 
and  interested  classes  might  otherwise  defeat  a  work  of  such 
inconceivable  importance. 

The  inevitable  result  which  would  follow  such  wise,  states- 
manlike, and  humane  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  government 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

Through  this  judicious,  farnsighted,  and  enlightened  course 
the  government  would,  first,  so  strengthen  and  intrench  her- 
self in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  armories  and  militia  would 
be  little  needed  against  the  menace  of  lawlessness  within  our 
borders^  while  this  wise  solicitude  and  care  for  the  welfare  of 
her  citizens  would  make  millions  of  persons,  who  to-day  have 
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little  or  no  love  for  a  nation  which  is  indifferent  to  their  manly 
cry  for  work,  loyal  defenders  of  the  flag.  By  such  a  broad, 
wise,  and  just  course  the  United  States  would  do  more  than  she 
could  in  any  other  way  to  render  herself  impregnable  in  time 
of  danger.  Second,  by  affording  millions  of  her  citizens  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  productive  work  she  would  utilize  a 
vast  amount  of  idle  energy  in  adding  to  the  permanent  wealth 
of  the  nation,  and  the  state  would  be  fulfilling  the  noble  func- 
tion of  government  to  promote  justice,  increase  happiness,  and 
ennoble  citizenship.  She  would  be  restoring  hope  and  the 
spirit  of  independent  manhood  to  her  children,  and  so  would 
prevent  a  gi'eat  increase  in  beggary,  in  degi-adation,  and  in 
crime,  which  must  inevitably  follow  unless  present  conditions 
are  radically  changed.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  the 
government  would  be  far  richer  through  the  amount  saved  from 
what  otherwise  would  be  requii*ed  to  provide  prisons,  poorhouses, 
and  court  expenses.  Third,  it  would  add  vastly  to  the  nation's 
wealth  in  increasing  by  untold  millions  the  annual  product  of 
real  wealth,  while  it  would  also  supply  homes  for  millions  of 
homenseekers.     Fourth,  it  would  bring  prosperity  to  America. 

Let  us  suppose  three  millions  of  those  now  idle  should  be 
thus  enabled  to  engage  in  productive  work,  there  would  then 
be  placed  in  circulation  each  week  from  five  to  ten  million  dol- 
lars more  money  than  there  is  now,  and  it  would  be  paid  out  in 
small  amounts,  so  that  the  bulk  of  it  would  instantly  go  into 
general  circulation.  The  men  would  not  only  purchase  for  their 
own  needs,  but  would  send  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  their  loved 
ones,  who  would  thus  be  able  to  do  what  they  cannot  now  do — 
buy  coal,  wood,  groceries,  and,  indeed,  life's  various  necessaries. 
The  prices  of  the  farmer's  crops  would  naturally  rise,  and  he  in 
turn  would  be  able  to  increase  his  buildings  and  purchase  more 
machinery.  The  increased  demand  for  clothing  would  raise 
the  price  of  wool  and  cotton,  while  it  would  start  up  the  fac- 
tories without  any  resort  to  artificial  measures,  such  as  levying 
a  tax  on  imported  goods. 

The  difference  between  present  hard  times  and  low  prices  and 
good  times  and  high  prices  would  be  illustrated  in  this  way: 
To-day  millions  of  our  people  are  idle,  a  load  and  an  expense ; 
they  cannot  buy  what  they  need  at  any  price,  for  they  have 
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nothing  to  buy  with.  Millions  of  others  have  to  curtail  in  every 
way,  f i-equently  doing  without  many  needed  things,  for  times  are 
such  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  more  than  barely  sub- 
sist. Now,  the  millions  who  to-day  buy  nothing,  because  they 
have  nothing  to  buy  with,  under  these  provisions  for  internal 
improvements  would  soon  be  buying  regulai*ly,  because  they 
would  have  the  wherewithal  to  buy.  They  would  gladly  pay 
the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  merchant  more  than  what  they 
now  ask  because  they  would  have  something  to  buy  with,  while 
to-day  they  have  nothing;  and  those  other  millions  who  are 
curtailing  expenses  to  the  last  degree  would  gladly  pay  the 
increased  amount,  for  all  lines  of  productive  business  would 
receive  an  impetus  from  the  great  addition  to  the  circulating 
medium  put  forth  as  a  result  of  the  productive  work  being 
carried  on.  Now,  our  tariff  taxes  may  put  up  prices  for  the 
favored  classes,  but  they  thereby  increase  the  burdens  of  all 
save  those  who  are  enabled  to  gain  added  wealth  from  the  taxes 
imposed  on  the  millions  who  are  yet  able  to  buy,  while  the  small 
increase  in  the  demand  for  work,  so  long  as  millions  are  unable 
to  buy  what  is  made,  would  make  but  little  impression  on  the 
vast  army  of  unemployed. 

A  tariff  tax  is  a  burden  to  the  millions^  stimvlating  prices  arti- 
ficially^  and  benefiting  chiefly  the  very  wealthy.  But  the  plan  for 
internal  improvements  here  outlined  would  give  all  ablebodied 
men  productive  work  which  would  benefit  the  nation  far  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  outlay  involved,  and  afford  time  for  the 
general  work  of  education,  by  which  justice  and  equitable  con- 
ditions could  be  brought  about,  to  proceed.  Those  who  love 
peace,  those  who  would  see  mankind  elevated  and  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  preserved  and  increased,  should  favor  this  great  pal- 
liative movement  for  maintaining  self-respecting  manhood,  for 
enriching  the  nation's  resources,  and  for  insuring  prosperity  in 
the  quickest  and  most  healthful  manner  possible. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  EASTERN  CAPITALISTS. 


BY   GHABLES   C.   MILLABD. 


GENTLEMEN :  Against  you  individually,  or  as  a  class  of 
persons  who  have  accumulated  more  or  less  wealth,  and 
who  loan  it  at  interest  to  those  who  perhaps  have  been 
less  fortunate,  I  have  not  the  least  prejudice.  I  believe  that 
yours  is  an  honest  as  well  as  a  legitimate  business ;  that  great 
wealth  may  be,  and  often  is,  won  by  honest  means  ;  and  that  it 
does  not  border  upon  the  marvellous  that  the  capitalist  is  often 
an  honest  man,  and  the  pauper  as  often  a  rogue.  I  believe  that 
you  are  as  honest  as  other  men  are,  and  that  if  you  fully  under- 
stood the  situation  in  the  West  and  South,  and  knew  that  a 
certain  line  of  conduct  would  result  to  your  own  advantage 
financially,  and  also  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  whole  country,  you 
would  act  as  other  honest  people  would  act  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  it  is  because  I  so  believe,  that  I  write  this  letter. 
I  write  neither  as  a  partisan  nor  in  the  interests  of  any  party, 
but  to  give  plain  facts  which  can  be  easily  verified,  and  to  show 
how  these  facts  are  seen  and  felt  by  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  been  born  and  bred  on  the  boundless  prairies,  and  have 
had  a  varied  experience  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  on  the 
sunset  side  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  I  hope  by  so  doing  to 
help  you  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  disasters  which  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  financial  policy  will  inevitably  bring  to  y<m 

as  well  as  to  us. 

« 

The  Actual  Ck)NDiTiON. 

In  1886,  the  chief  clerk  and  trusted  agent  of  a  great  loan 
company,  who  has  since  been  in  the  employ  of  Jarvis  Conklin 
&  Co.,  said  to  me  :  "  There  is  plenty  of  money  to  loan,  but  the 
securities  are  practically  exhausted."  Everything  "  in  sight " 
was  covered  with  a  mortgage.  The  few  who  had  escaped  the 
mania  of  speculation  did  not  want  any  mortgage  on  farm  or 
city  property.  Loans  since  then  have  been  mostly  renewals, 
and  for  a  time  one  company  loaned  money  to  be  paid  to  an- 
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other ;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Eastern  money  borrowed 
since  1880  has  not  been  paid,  and  anyone  familiar  with  the 
facts  does  not  need  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that,  under 
the  present  conditions,  it  never  can  or  will  be  paid. 

The  mortgages,  bonds,  and  most  of  the  coupons  you  still 
hold,  and,  in  many  cases,  you  also  have  a  deed  to  the  property ; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  of  any  practical  present 
value.  The  mortgagor  is  dead,  moved  away,  bankrupt,  or 
working  at  daily  labor  —  when  he  can  get  work  —  for  his  daily 
bread.  Therefore  the  debt  is  worthless,  and  the  property  is 
but  little  better.  The  very  best  of  it  —  costly  business  blocks 
in  the  heart  of  the  cities  —  is  unremunerative.  No  intelligent 
poor  man  would,  or  could,  take  a  brick  block  as  a  gift  and  keep 
the  taxes  and  interest  paid. 

And  perhaps  the  larger  share  of  the  city  property  is  unoccu- 
pied or  pa3ring  no  rental.  He  who  rides  upon  a  Western  rail- 
road can  see  the  proof  of  this  from  the  car  windows.  In  every 
city,  town,  village,  and  on  not  a  few  farms,  can  be  seen  the 
broken  or  boarded-up  windows  which  are  the  footprints,  not  of 
time,  but  of  the  Eastern  mortgage.  This  property  belongs  to 
you.  No  Western  man  pays  taxes  or  interest,  and  no  one 
expects  to  pay  the  principal.  No  one  wants  the  property ;  no 
one  has  any  use  for  it ;  and  no  want  ever  existed  which  it  was 
calculated  to  fill,  except  in  the  brain  of  the  monomaniac  who 
built  it.  Whether  you  have  "foreclosed"  or  not,  the  property 
is  virtually  yours  •,  the  mortgagor  has  no  equity  in  it.  While 
he  had  an  equity,  the  decline  in  prices  affected  that  equity ;  now 
it  affects  only  your  interest. 

You  own  our  business  buildings,  mansions,  and  cottages. 
You  have  an  everlasting  grip  on  our  public  buildings.  Board  of 
Trade  halls.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  buildings,  and 
even  our  churches.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wooley,  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  Central  Christian  Church  of  Wichita,  said  recently :  "Every 
church  building  in  this  city,  except  one,  is  heavily  incumbered, 
and  most  of  them  are  practically  insolvent."  Even  the  "calam- 
ity howlers  "  of  the  "  Populist "  party  are  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
tell  the  truth,  "  and  the  whole  truth,"  about  our  financial  con- 
dition. 

And  it  is  not  improving.     A  few  farm  mortgages  are  being 
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paid,  and  scarcely  any  new  ones  are  being  made  except  renewals  ; 
but  all  the  reduction  so  made  is  more  than  equalled  by  the  sum 
of  defaulted  interest  payments  on  mortgages  outstanding.  The 
statements  in  the  papers,  that  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of 
Kansas  —  or  some  other  State  —  was  reduced  so  many  thou- 
sand dollars  during  the  past  year,  are  misleading.  They  are 
regularly  published  to  restore  **  confidence."  For  the  benefit  of 
my  Eastern  brother,  I  will  explain,  lest  he  may  imagine  that  we 
are  each  year  paying  back  more  money  than  we  borrowed  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  that  therefore,  in  the  course  of  geologic  time, 
our  debts  would  be  paid. 

The  "reduction"  is  a  reduction  of  record  only.  I  have 
known  of  the  payment  of  $25  to  reduce  the  record  of  $650,  and 
$20  to  make  a  "  reduction  "  of  $400  ;  and  for  various  reasons 
many  mortgages  are  cancelled  without  any  cash  payment. 
These  are  well-known  facts,  and  I  could  give  a  long  list  of 
those  which  have  come  under  my  own  personal  observation, 
while  the  mortgages  which  I  have  known  to  be  paid  in  full 
might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

In  addition  to  this,  nearly  every  city  or  incorporated  town, 
and  many  of  the  counties,  have  a  bonded  indebtedness  as  large 
as  they  can  possibly  carry.  In  some  cases  bonds  have  been 
issued  and  sold  to  pay  interest  on  other  bonds,  and  in  one  case 
at  least  —  Pratt  Centre  —  the  interest  payments  have  been  dis- 
continued "  by  order  of  the  council." 

The  Future  Prospect. 

So  far  I  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, and  have  given  only  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  the  value  of 
which  must  depend  upon  my  capacity  as  an  observer,  my  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  and  my  truthfulness  as  a  writer.  If 
you  are  inclined  to  be  sceptical,  inquire  of  your  neighbors  who 
hold,  or  have  held.  Western  mortgages.  The  value  of  my  fore- 
cast of  the  immediate  future  must  depend  upon  the  character  of 
my  reasoning  and  judgment. 

As  ^^  death  and  taxes  "  are  certain,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
taxes  will  be  levied  to  pay  the  interest,  and  afterwards  the  prin- 
cipal, of  city  bonds.  Also,  it  may  be  assumed  that  you,  who 
own  the  larger  and  more  valuable  share  of  the  property,  will 
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pay  the  lion^s  share  of  the  taxes.  The  Western  man  has  ^let 
go  "  ;  he  is  not  **  in  the  deal " ;  and  when  one  capitalist  is  taxed 
to  pay  another,  he  is  not  an  *^  mterested  "  party.  I  sympathize 
with  you.  You  have  exchanged  good  money  for  had  property; 
and  with  the  property  you  have  assumed  the  bulk  of  our  bur- 
den of  taxation.  You  must  pay  our  bonds,  pay  for  the  repairs 
and  improvements  of  public  property,  pay  for  educating  our 
children  and  making  our  laws,  and  yet  you  have  no  voice  in 
determining  when,  how,  or  to  what  extent  these  things  shall  be 
done ;  nor  power  to  prevent  the  jobs  and  steals  which  accompany 
such  transactions  in  Kansas  as  well  as  in  New  York. 

But,  notwithstanding  my  sympathy,  and  the  additional  fact 
that  I  must  indirectly  suffer  from  the  effects  of  your  suicidal 
policy,  it  is  amusing  to  see  you  trying  to  squeeze  the  remain- 
ing value  out  of  your  own  property.  For,  I  repeat,  it  is  yours. 
Interest  payments  will  cease  in  the  same  ratio  that  they  have 
ceased,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  And  the  principal  cause  will 
be  that  the  mortgagor  has  discovered  that  he  has  no  equity  in 
the  property.  If  property  is  worth  only  "  what  it  wiU  bring  in 
money,"  there  are  few  pieces  of  mortgaged  property  in  the  West 
in  which  there  still  remains  an  equity.  But  many  farmers  are 
economizing  and  wearing  rags  in  order  to  make  interest  payments, 
which  can  only  result  in  putting  the  evil  day  a  little  further  off. 

The  Westerner  is  a  practical  man.  When  he  finds  that  the 
equity  is  all  squeezed  out  of  his  property,  and  that  it  is  still 
being  squeezed  at  the  same  rate,  he  stops  paying  taxes  and 
interest,  uses  the  property  free  while  you  are  foreclosing,  saves 
up  a  little  money,  buys  a  house  for  about  one-tenth  of  the 
money  it  cost  to  build  it,  moves  it  onto  a  *^ clear"  lot,  and 
is  then  ready  to  help  you  squeeze  your  property  by  voting 
for  taxes  for  various  purposes.  Under  like  circumstances  the 
farmer  raises  one  or  two  crops  without  rent,  taxes,  or  interest, 
clothes  his  family  more  comfortably,  replaces  worn-out  machin- 
ery, rents  a  farm,  and  is  in  better  circumstances  than  he  has 
been  for  years. 

The  Proposed  Remedy. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  remedy,  but  that  wHl  not  prevent 
us  from  trying  to  find  one.     During  the  last  ten  years  we  have 
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experimented.  We  have  tried  Democratic  rule  and  Republican 
rule ;  the  "  McKinley  bill "  and  the  "  Wilson  bill  "  ;  "  tariff  for 
protection"  and  "tariff  for  revenue  only";  a  Treasury  "sur- 
plus "  and  a  Treasury  "  deficit " ;  yet  none  of  these  things  have 
sensibly  affected  the  squeezing  process.  We  have  lost  our 
faith  in  the  tariff  and  in  tariff-tinkering,  as  well  as  in  the  leaders 
who  recommend  it.  We  have  dismissed  our  old  political  leaders 
and  chosen  new  ones  ;  and  as  your  "  gold-standard  "  squeezing 
policy  is  the  only  rational  cause  "  in  sight "  for  the  origin  and 
continuance  of  our  condition  —  to  use  an  expi^essive  Western 
phrase  —  we  are  "  going  for  it." 

We  are  willing  that  you  should  own  and  control  the  property 
which  was  ours,  and  in  which  your  money  was  invested,  but 
when  you  attempt  to  force  upon  us  your  financial  policy,  your 
politics,  and  your  religion,  we  object.  You  may  own  and  con- 
trol the  property,  but  not  us ;  here  we  draw  the  line.  This  is 
what  Marsh  Murdock  had  in  his  mental  view  when  he  said  at 
the  St.  Louis  Convention,  "  You  want  to  own  the  country  and 
run  it  too."  But  the  veteran  editor  of  the  E(igle  has  changed 
his  mind  and  consented  to  being  "  run." 

You  have  bought  the  leading  papers,  caused  our  editors  to 
"  change  their  minds,"  flooded  the  coimtry  with  a  trashy  liteiv 
ature  that  is  an  insult  to  our  intelligence,  and  provided  f  imds  to 
pay  third-rate  preachers  for  preaching  to  us  a  religion  which  we 
do  not  want.  We  are  not  rich,  yet  we  are  able  to  pay  for  our 
education  and  our  religion  —  if  it  is  a  kind  that  will  be  of  any 
use  to  us. 

We  do  not  fear  the  result  of  our  experiment.  If  we  fail,  the 
same  old  squeeze  will  continue ;  if  we  succeed,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  relief.  Without  variation,  there  is  not  even  a  prospect 
of  bettering  our  condition.  If  we  should  succeed  in  creating 
that  financial  paradox,  a  fifty-three-cent  dollar,  we  are  such 
political  heretics  as  to  prefer  that  kind  of  a  dollar  to  none,  or 
to  "  confidence."  We  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lars which  jingle  in  our  pockets,  but  very  little  in  those  which 
exist  only  in  the  imagination,  and  are  represented  by  stocks, 
bonds,  checks,  drafts,  clearing-house  certificates,  and  other  de- 
vices, which  always  fail  to  perform  the  function  of  money  in 
the  last  extremity,  when  money  is  most  needed. 
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Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  tenified  at  the  ghost  of  a  sil- 
ver dollar,  for  the  ghost  of  it  is  all  that  will  ever  trouble  you. 
In  the  event  of  free  coinage,  the  trains  going  East  will  not 
be  loaded  with  silver  dollars  to  pay  off  old  mortgages.  I  have 
seen  a  statement  in  Eastern  papers  to  the  effect  that  we  wanted 
cheap  money  with  which  to  pay  our  debts.  It  is  a  base  slan- 
der ;  every  intelligent  Western  man  knows  that,  whatever  hap- 
pens short  of  the  miraculous,  only  a  small  share  of  our  mortgage 
debts  will  be  paid. 

All  the  holdings  you  now  have  in  the  West,  new  and  old 
taken  together,  are  not  worth  fifty-three  cents  on  the  dollar ;  and 
you  cannot  now  in  any  way  realize  that  much  from  them ;  and 
if  your  present  policy  is  indefinitely  continued  you  have  no  pros- 
pect of  ever  realizing  fif ty-thi-ee  per  cent  on  your  investments. 
If,  then,  you  should  be  paid  in  silver  dollars,  or  if  a  larger  share 
of  the  loans  should  be  paid  under  the  new  conditions,  you  would 
be  a  gainer  and  not  a  loser  by  the  change.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  and  rising  prices  are  the 
opportunity  for  you  to  realize  from  your  holdings,  for  without 
some  favorable  change  you  will  hardly  realize  twenty-five  per 
cent. 

You  can  test  the  truth  of  these  statements.  Take  twenty 
holdings,  not  selected,  and  try  to  convert  them  into  cash.  Or 
offer  them  to  some  capitalist  who  has  travelled  extensively  in 
the  West  during  the  last  five  years.  Time  will  convince  you, 
if  nothing  else  will ;  but  the  knowledge  may  come  a  little  too 
late  for  practical  purposes.  You  ought  to  be  with  us  in  this 
free-silver  movement,  and  you  would  be  if  you  knew  what  we 
know.  We  are  not  fools,  although  we  may  appear  so  to  you ; 
we  know  what  we  want,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  it. 

You  threaten  "  to  draw  in  your  money  from  the  West."  If 
you  have  any  money  in  the  West  which  you  can  "draw in,"  the 
sooner  you  do  it  the  better ;  it  will  be  an  heroic  remedy  instead 
of  misery  long  drawn  out.  A  "panic  "  will  return  like  a  boomer- 
ang upon  yourselves,  and  make  your  property  still  less  valuable. 
You  can  cause  a  panic,  break  our  business  men,  make  more  idle 
men  and  tramps,  and,  in  short,  concentrate  three  or  four  years 
of  squeezing  into  a  few  weeks  or  months ;  but  what  benefit  can 
you  hope  to  derive  from  it  ? 
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Wliatever  adds  to  our  prosperity  will  increase  the  actual 
value  of  y<mr  holdings ;  our  interests  are  identical,  then  why 
should  you  desire  the  continuance  of  present  conditions  ?  Have 
the  present  conditions  done  anything  for  you,  as  far  as  West- 
em  investments  are  concerned?  Is  not  your  increase  of  capital 
simply  an  increase  "  on  paper  **  which  you  can  never  realize  ? 
We  cordially  invite  you  to  join  us  in  our  effort  to  bring  on  an 
era  of  prosperity;  forsake  your  political  leaders,  as  we  have  for- 
saken ours,  and  use  at  least  as  much  common  sense  in  politics 
as  you  do  in  business. 

Save  this  article ;  it  will  be  good  reading  after  the  election 
is  over.  It  is  not  politics,  it  is  business ;  it  is  the  naked  truth. 
The  writer  does  not  want  to  borrow  any  money ;  he  seeks  no 
office,  is  not  a  politician,  has  no  axe  to  grind,  and  expects 
no  reward,  except  to  share  in  the  general  prosperity,  as  he 
has  shared  in  the  general  adversity,  in  the  capacity  of  a  humble 
citizen. 

Wichita,  Kansas. 
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10.  The  Union  of  Telegraph  and  Post  is  needed  for  the 
Interests  of  the  Post  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  Telegraph,  It 
will  elevate  the  skill  and  competency  of  postal  employees.  When 
mails  do  not  arrive  on  time,  it  will  inform  the  public  thronging 
the  post  office,  not  merely  that  the  mail  has  not  arrived,  but  when 
it  will  arrive.  It  will  permit  the  employment  of  the  telegraph 
in  tracing  a  missent  letter  or  package,  rectifying  an  erroneous 
address,  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  an  absentee,  etc.  It 
will  permit  the  more  rapid  extension  of  the  free-delivery  system 
by  aflfording  a  larger  basis  for  its  sustenance.  It  will  multiply 
many  fold  the  rapidity  in  transmitting  letters  across  the  conti- 
nent. 

The  telegraph  is  naturally  a  part  of  the  post  office,*  as  much 
a  part  of  it  as  the  sewing  machine  is  a  part  of  a  dressmaking 
establishment.  Suppose  the  government  were  in  the  clothing 
business  (as  it  might  have  been  to  advantage  during  the  war), 
and  continued  to  sew  the  garments  entirely  by  hand,  leaving  the 
sewing  machine  to  private  enterprise ;  it  would  be  a  charming 
situation  for  private  enterprise,  but  not  very  delightful  for  the 
government.  With  such  advantages  private  enterprise  would 
be  apt  to  deprive  the  government  of  the  best  part  of  its  business 
in  spite  of  its  willingness  to  work  for  people  at  cost.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  some  extent  with  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, and  will  happen  to  a  far  greater  extent  if  they  are  allowed 
to  continue  in  private  control.  If  trunk  lines  for  automatic 
transit  were  established  by  a  private  company,  even  at  26  cents 

1  Mr.  Hubbard  says : "  The  telegraph  and  the  post  oflBce  are  two  great  pieces  of 
machinery  going  on,  both  for  the  same  purpose,  the  transmission  of  intelligence  '*  (J.  T. 
U.  p.  17).  Prof.  Ely  calls  the  telegraph  the  "  logical  completion  of  the  post  office  "  (Arena, 
Dec.  1886,  p.  49).  Cyms  W.  Field  says:  "  Why  should  not  the  two  branches  of  what  is 
really  one  service  to  the  public  be  bronght  together  in  this  country,  as  in  other  countries, 
and  placed  under  one  management?  It  would  certainly  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
people  if  every  telegraph  office  were  a  post  office,  and  every  post  office  a  telegraph  office" 
{N,  A,  Review,  Mar.  1886). 
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per  hundred  words  (a  rate  sufficient  to  pay  a  very  large  profit 
on  a  corporate  investment,  water  and  all),  the  post  office  would 
soon  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  its  most  valuable  business, 
the  letter  mail  between  the  large  cities.^ 

In  times  of  pestilence  the  telegraph  will  save  the  post  office 
from  embargo.     A  letter  from  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  says : 

Whenever  the  yeUow  fever  breaks  out  at  any  point,  all  cities  and  towns, 
and  some  counties,  having  communication  with  the  infected  districts,  at 
once  declare  a  rigid  quarantine.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  themselves  and  the  outside  world.  Trains  and  boats  are  pre- 
vented from  receiving  or  delivering  the  mails.  Business  men  are  unable  to 
communicate  by  letter  with  their  correspondents,  and  aU  are  prevented  from 
hearing  from  relatives  and  friends  in  the  quarantined  places,  except  by  tele- 
graph, whose  rates  prevent  many  from  using  the  wires.' 

The  infection  does  not  travel  on  an  electric  wire,  and  if 
the  post  office  possessed  the  telegraph,  its  business  would  go 
smoothly  on  in  spite  of  the  plague,  instead  of  being  brought  to 
a  dead  standstill  throughout  the  region  of  disaster  at  the  very 
time  when  hearts  are  breaking  for  daily  news,  and  communica- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  alleviate  the  quarantine. 

11.  Employ 669  will  b6  b6n6fited  by  passing  from  a  regime  of 
oppression  to  one  of  elevation ;  from  low  wages  ^  and  long  hours 

s Postmaster.Oeneral  Cave  Johnson  said:  "Experience  teaches  that  if  indlYldual 
enterprise  It  allowed  to  perform  such  portions  of  the  business  of  the  Goyemment  aa  It 
may  And  for  Its  advantage,  the  Qovemment  will  soon  be  left  to  perform  unprofitable  por- 
tions of  It  only,  and  mnst  be  driven  to  abandon  it  entirely  or  carry  it  on  at  a  heary  tax 
upon  the  public  Treasury.  ...  I  may  further  add  that  the  Department  created  under  the 
Constitution  and  designed  to  exercise  exclusive  power  for  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence, must  necessarily  be  superseded  In  much  of  its  most  important  business  if  the  tele- 
graph be  permitted  to  remain  under  the  control  of  individuals  '*  (Reps,  of  1845  and  1846). 

Postmaster-Oeneral  Cresswell  said  in  1873 : "  If  the  effects  of  rivalry  between  the  tele- 
graph and  the  mail  upon  the  revenues  of  the  post  office  have  not  been  serious,  It  is  due 
alone  to  the  liberal  management  of  the  latter  as  compared  with  that  of  the  companies, 
a  management  which  since  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  has  reduced  the  rates  of  poet- 
age  from  26  to  S  cents,  and  increased  tenfold  the  correspondence  of  the  country  "  (Rep. 
1872,  pp.  22-S). 

One  of  Hannibal  Hamlin's  three  great  reasons  for  a  postal  telegraph  was  "  for  the  sake 
of  the  post-office  system,  which  may  at  any  time  be  depleted  by  a  strong  telegraph  in 
private  hands  '*  {Cong.  Globe,  42-2,  p.  8664). 

8  Wan.  Arg.  p.  188. 

4  In  the  last  Congressional  investigation,  dated  May  26, 1896,  the  great  telegraph  in- 
ventor P.  B.  Delayner  testified  that  the  pay  of  American  operators  had  fallen  forty  per 
cent  in  the  last  twenty  years;  and  he  said  that,  "  while  the  British  operator  has  had  two 
increases  of  pay  since  1891,  his  American  brother  has  had  four  reductions,  and  to-day  the 
British  operator  is  better  paid  for  the  same  amount  of  work,  and  by  his  environment 
occupies  a  higher  plane  of  comfort  and  contentment,  than  the  American  operator.  Good 
behavior  and  diligence  in  his  duties  warrant  him  a  life  position,  from  which  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  no  one  can  drive  him.  He  is  not  an  itinerant  wandering  from  place  to 
place  looking  for  work  and  hired  for  a  day  or  a  week,  to  be  ag^in  sent  adrift,  nor  is  he 
permitted  to  work  overtime  to  the  detriment  of  his  health  and  the  exclusion  of  another 
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to  high  wages  and  short  hours ;  from  a  service  almost  hopeless 
of  promotion  to  a  service  of  almost  limitless  possibilities  to  the 
man  of  character,  brain,  and  energy ;  from  an  employment  in 
which  they  are  regarded  as  so  much  machinery  to  be  obtained 
at  the  lowest  market  rates  and  worked  for  all  the  profit  there  is 
in  them  to  an  employment  in  which  their  comfort  and  advance- 
ment are  among  the  main  objects  of  solicitude  with  the  manage- 
ment ;  from  a  business  in  which  they  have  no  share  to  a  business 
in  which  they  are  equal  partners  with  all  their  fellow-citizens ; 
from  serfdom  to  liberty  and  manhood.  No  more  boycotting 
and  black-listing,  no  more  denial  of  the  rights  of  organization 
and  petition. 

Some  of  the  consequences  wiU  be  the  lifting  of  thousands  to 
a  higher  plane  of  living,  the  annihilation  of  strikes  by  uproot- 
ing the  causes  of  them,^  the  improvement  of  the  service  as 
already  stated  under  the  seventh  sub-head  of  this  section,  etc., 
etc. 

12.  The  press  tvill  be  relieved  of  an  ever  present  tyranny 
likely  at  any  moment  to  transfer  itself  from  the  potential  to  the 
real.*     Sen.  Report  242,  48-1,  p.  6,  says : 

The  operation  of  the  postal-telegraph  system  would  result  in  a  speedy 
termination  of  this  alliance  [between  the  telegraph  and  news  association, 
and  groups  of  favored  papers],  and  wiU  be  a  very  important  step  toward 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

wage-earner  from  hit  share.  Hit  inoreasing  yean  of  terrice  are  taken  Into  aooonnt  in 
▼ariotti  beneficial  wajt.  He  haa  his  yearly  vacation.  He  is  not  cut  off  in  lickneM,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  he  it  not  *  tamed  down  *  in  old  age,  bat  it  retired  on  a  penaion, 
proportioned  to  hit  years  of  seryioe  "  (Sen.  Doc.  981,  M-1,  pp.  4, 6). 

•  Joseph  MediU,  the  pablisher  of  the  Chicago  THbmme,  expressed  the  opinion  to  the 
Blair  Committee  that,  with  a  postal  telegraph,  there  woald  be  no  strikes  any  more  than 
among  the  clerks  in  the  Treasary  or  the  oflicers  of  the  army.  Government  employees 
do  not  resign  sii  wetM.  Their  pay  is  good  as  a  rale,  and,  anyway,  they  coold  not  get  it 
raised  till  Congress  thought  It  right;  and  a  strike  would  not  be  apt  to  hasten  the  aehieTC 
meat  of  their  purposes,  but  would  place  them  face  to  face  with  the  limitless  power  of  the 
United  Stales.  Instead  of  occupying  a  position  of  brave  revolt  against  corporate  oppres- 
sion. Impervious  to  petition,  the  strikers  would  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  delib- 
erately departing  from  ready  and  hopeful  redress  by  peaceful  petition  and  discussion,  to 
the  very  obJeoUonable  method  of  obstructing  the  public  business,  defying  the  people's 
government,  and  dictating  tenns  lo  the  nation.** 

Thelelegmph  sysieai  would  no  longw  be  subject  lo  such  disasters  as  that  so  well 
described  by  the  Ron.  Wm.  Boche  In  the  Ohio  leglslalure  Jan.  ttth,  1886:  **  A  convulsion 
of  the  trade  and  oommerce  of  the  entire  country  resulted,  when,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
Ittt,  19,909  operators  left  their  poets  afler  the  iai  refusal  of  the  magnates  lo  give  audi. 
Ottoe  lo  tiielr  repveeentaHves  lo  stale  tiielr  case.** 

«  We  have  seen  In  Pari  VI  (▲■BtA«  June,  1899)  how  rales  were  r  Ion  papen  thai 

vritMaed  the  Western  niUon*spre«Menl  or  advocaled  a  po  loo  vigorously, 

how  papen  were  orderad  nol  to  ertltalee  news  reports  ummh  ■  »f  loss  of  news 

ticllltlea, etc    Ills llsi esltng  to noto thai e>ven ttie I*                  .  .auentlal  papen 
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Sen.  Rep.  677,  48-1,  p.  16,  says : 

The  bill  [for  a  postal  telegraph]  will  lessen  the  danger  of  a  concealed 
censorship  of  news  whereby  it  may  be  colored  and  distorted  so  as  to  sub- 
serve political  purposes,  to  mislead  public  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  men  and  measures,  to  pervert  legislation,  and  to  favor  schemes 
of  private  gain. 

The  press  of  the  nation  will  not  be  forbidden  to  criticise 
the  news,  nor  will  any  paper  be  excluded  from  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  the  telegraph  service  —  equal  rates  to  all, 
special  privileges  to  none.  Moreover,  the  rates  will  be  greatly 
reduced  for  all  press  despatches,  and  papers  will  be  able  to  buy 
the  world's  history  every  day  for  a  fraction  of  what  they  pay 
now  for  imperfect  and  garbled  reporte. 

As  a  result  of  National  Ownership  in  England,  "  the  press 
rates  have  been  reduced  so  low  that  every  country  paper  can 
affoi-d  to  print  the  latest  telegi-aphic  despatches  as  it  goes  to 
press,  and  a  telegraph  or  telephone  is  at  every  country  post 
office." 

13.  Discrimination  mil  receive  a  serious  blow.  No  more 
telegraph  rebates  of  20  or  40  or  50  per  cent  to  favored  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  No  more  telegraph  blanks  for  legisla- 
tors, politicians,  and  lobbyists.  No  more  delaying  B's  despatch 
until  the  rival  message  of  C  is  sent.  No  more  precedence  for 
bucketshops  and  gamblers  over  honest  business  and  govern- 
ment despatches. 

14.  Q-ambling  in  government  stocks  will   cease^  speculators 

do  not  always  escape  persecution.  In  his  speech  in  the  House,  Mar.  1,  1884,  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  tells  us  that  **  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  had  the  lease  of  a 
private  wire  from  Washington  to  Chicago,  and  published  Washington  news  every  day. 
A  few  weeks  ^nce,  Senator  Hill  spoke  for  the' postal  telegraph.  "The  Inltr. Ocean  pub- 
lished the  speech  verbatim.  That  evening  word  was  sent  to  the  IfUer.Oc«an  that  the 
lease  was  terminated.  The  manager  of  the  Inter. Ocean  said  afterwards  that  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Western  Union  were  still  friendly,  but  he  had  to  be,  of  course.  In  order  to 
keep  the  general  despatches." 

7  Sen.  Doc.  206, 54-1,  p.  60 ;  Report  of  U.  S.  Consul  at  Southampton,  Consular  Beports,  vol. 
xlvii,  No.  176,  April,  1896,  p.  604.  The  press  rate  in  England  averages  nine  cents  per 
hundred  words.  In  this  country  it  is  at  least  40  cents  per  hundred;  the  electrician  P. 
B.  Delany  says  It  is  60  cents  per  100  (Sen.  Doc.  291,  May,  1896,  p.  8). 

The  Report  last  quoted  contains  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bell  of  the  Tjrpographlcal  Union, 
May  90,  1896,  in  which  he  says :  *'  The  news  of  this  country  is  controlled  by  two  great 
press  associations,  and  in  any  place  in  which  either  has  a  footing,  no  new  Journal  can  be 
established  and  secure  telegraphic  news  except  on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  paper  or  papers  that  already  occupy  the  field.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  all 
papers  are  on  an  equal  footing.'*  The  Typographical  Union  is  fully  alive  to  the  benefits 
of  a  government  telegraph;  in  fact,  labor  and  commerce  In  general  very  strongly  fiivor 
the  reform.  Mr.  Bell  says :  *'  In  this  movement  of  ours  we  are  supported  by  aU  the 
organised  bodies  of  worktogmen  In  this  country.  We  are  a  unit  on  this  qneetlon"  (p.  17). 
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in  wheat,  com,  pork,  copper,  oil,  and  other  products  of  industry 
will  be  unable  to  control  the  wires  for  their  uses,  or  even  secure 
a  precedence  over  the  lines,  and  the  Louisiana  Lottery  and  simi- 
lar frauds  will  no  longer  find  a  refuge  in  the  telegraph  as  they 
do  at  present.  The  post  office  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
gamblers ;  it  is  time  the  telegraph  were  tal^en  from  them  also. 
The  telegraph  in  the  hands  of  cunning  men  may  be  the  means 
of  abstracting  millions  of  money  from  the  producers  of  the 
country,  and  may  even  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  causation 
of  panic  and  depression.  On  page  3  of  his  Argument  for  a 
postal  telegraph,  Mr.  Wanamaker  says : 

The  measureless  body  of  producers,  in  order  not  to  be  manipulated  and 
robbed  by  the  speculators,  need  to  be  nearer  the  consumers ;  and  the  meas- 
ureless body  of  consumers,  in  order  not  to  be  manipulated  and  robbed  by  the 
same  speculators,  need  to  be  nearer  to  the  producers. 

Take  the  telegraph  away  from  the  speculators  and  give  it 
to  the  producers  and  consumers,  that  they  may  come  into  the 
closest  possible  relations. 

16.  Political  corruption  will  lose  an  able  contributor  when 
the  telegraph  ceases  to  belong  to  a  private  corporation  (See 
Part  VII,  Arena,  July,  1896). 

16.  A  Postal  telegraph  mil  be  a  step  toward  a  fairer  distribvr 
tion  of  wealth  and  away  from  the  congestion  of  power  and  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  unscrupulous  men,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  dangers  threatening  the  future  of  the  country  (See  Part 
VIII,  Abska,  August,  1896).  On  this  ground  alone  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  telegraph  would  be  justified,  were  there 
no  other  reason  in  the  case. 

17.  The  public  safety  demands  a  national  telegraphy  not 
merely  as  a  precaution  against  corruption,  speculation,  and 
panic,  congestion  of  wealth  and  power,  strikes,  and  duress  of 
the  press,  but  also  as  a  military  measure  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  police  power  of  the  government, — a  means  of  strength 
in  time  of  war,  and  a  conservator  of  law  and  order  by  aiding  in 
the  capture  of  criminals  and  in  the  general  enforcement  of  the 
law.  We  have  already  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Scudamore 
that  the  postal  telegraph  ^^  will  strengthen  the  country  from  hos- 
tility from  without,  and  the  maintaining  of  law  and  order  within 
the  kingdom."     Let  us  call  attention  here  to  the  weighty  words 
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of  the  New  York  Public^  cited  in  Wanamaker's  Argument,  pp. 
206-7 : 

The  €k>yernmeDt  itself  absolutely  needs  a  telegraphic  system  for  its  own 
protection.  This  will  not  seem  the  language  of  exaggeration  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  ordinary  enforcement  of  laws,  the  capture  of  offenders, 
the  success  of  fiscal  operations,  the  protection  of  the  country  against  domes- 
tic insurrection  and  foreign  invasion,  have  come  to  depend  in  these  days  upon 
the  instant  transmission  of  intelligence  with  certain  and  absolute  secrecy. 
It  may  at  any  time  come  to  pass  that  the  private  interests  of  those  control- 
ling a  telegraph  system  shall  require  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law,  the 
prevention  or  delay  of  a  financial  operation,  or  the  partial  success  of  a 
domestic  outbreak  or  foreigu  inroad.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  this  can- 
not happen.  If  Mr.  Grould  could  suppress  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  news  of 
an  outbreak  on  the  Pacific  coast  or  of  the  capture  of  a  hostile  ironclad  from 
Europe,  he  could  make  millions  by  it.  The  Government  has  no  certainty 
that  he  would  throw  away  millions.  It  has  no  certainty  that  its  orders  bear- 
ing on  great  financial  operations  may  not  be  betrayed  and  its  aims  thwarted. 
When  the  Groverument  was  hunting  for  the  Star  Route  offenders,  how  many 
would  have  been  caught  if  its  despatches  had  been  secretly  betrayed  ?  An 
important  witness  happened  to  be  a  Grovemment  director  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  it  has  alwaysH)een  a  mysterious  fiu;t  that  the  officers 
in  search  of  him  could  never  catch  him. 

18.  It  will  be  a  step  toward  civil-service  reform.  Every  increase 
of  public  business  brings  us  nearer  to  diorough  civil-service 
reform,  because  it  enhances  the  importance  of  that  reform, 
impresses  the  need  of  it  more  strongly  upon  the  people,  and 
deepens  their  sentiment  in  its  favor.  This  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  European  cities  and  states.  A  good  reason  why  they 
are  ahead  of  us  in  civil-service  management,  is  because  they  are 
ahead  of  us  in  the  public  ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, etc. 

In  the  case  of  the  telegraph  there  are  special  reasons  to  expect 
that  government  control  would  carry  with  it  an  extension  of  the 
civilnservice  principle.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rosewater  the 
postal  telegraph  ^^  would  be  an  entering  wedge  for  the  greatest 
possible  success  of  the  civil  service."     He  says : 

It  would  bring  into  the  postal  service  a  large  number  of  skilled  operatives 
whose  services  could  not  be  easily  dispensed  with.  They  would  be  divided 
in  politics  like  every  other  class  of  citizens,  their  experience  and  trustworthi- 
ness would  be  of  great  moment,  and  their  trustworthiness  would  be  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  they  could  not  be  displaced  by  partisan  politics, 
lliis  has  been  the  experience  in  Great  Britain,  and  would  be  the  same  here. 
Once  get  the  postal  service  under  government  control  and  the  civil-service 
act,  and  you  would  soon  be  able  to  place  all  departments  of  the  government 
Dndfir  th9  wme  system,  and  a  large  share  of  the  pubUc  nuisance  incident  to 
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offloe-holdiDg  would  be  done  away  with,  leaving  the  ofSken  free  to  inquire 
into  and  learn  their  duties  to  their  office  and  to  the  public.' 

Prof.  Ely  says : 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  fayor  of  a  postal  telegraph,  is  that  such 
a  telegpraph  would  carry  with  it  an  improyement  in  our  civil  service.  It 
would  increase  the  number  of  offices  in  which  civil-service  rules  would  be 
applied,  even  according  to  existing  law,  and  it  would  be  an  irresistible  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  extension  and  elevation  of  the  civil  service.  Some 
want  to  have  us  wait  until  the  civil  service  has  been  already  improved,  but 
the  purchase  of  the  telegraph  lines  would  inevitably  carry  with  it  the 
improvement  of  the  civil  service. 

The  country  would  insist  upon  it  The  acquisition  of  the 
telegraph  lines  by  the  nation  would  convert  more  people  to  civil- 
service  reform  in  one  day  than  all  the  speeches  which  have  ever 
been  delivered  on  the  subject  would  win  to  this  good  cause  in  a 
year.* 

The  plan  advocated  in  this  paper  includes  the  civil-service 
act  as  one  of  its  essential  terms,  for  without  it  we  run  the  risk 
of  having,  for  a  time  at  least,  boss-ownership  instead  of  public 
ownership  of  the  telegraph.  The  recent  extension  of  the  civil- 
service  act  to  80,000  new  positions,  argues  well  for  the  future  of 
this  great  reform.^*  That  such  an  order  should  have  come  from 
President  Cleveland,  who  has  not  been  noted  for  his  absence  of 
partisan  feeling,  indicates  that  the  election  of  a  man  of  thorough 
independence  would  probably  complete  the  transformation  of  our 
service.  Even  without  that,  the  work  will  be  done  by  the  piece, 
each  pi-esident  ordering  a  section  into  line  at  the  end  of  his  term 
when  the  delay  of  justice  can  no  longer  aid  his  own  political 
purposes,  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  strengthen  his  successor. 
Or  he  may  act  before  the  end  oE  his  term  and  from  less  selfish 
motives ;  the  main  thing  for  the  nation  is  that  he  act. 

19.  The  public  ownership  of  the  telegraph  will  remove  one 
of  the  antagonisms  that  weaken  the  cohesion  of  society  and 
retard  the  development  of  civilization." 

20.  It  will  be  a  step  toward  cooperation  and  partnership, 

8  Tke  Voice,  Aug.  98, 1886,  pp.  1,  8. 

^The  total  number  of  poeitlODt  that  miut  now  be  filled  from  the  olMfUled  olTH-serrlee 
liats  Is  86,100,  ont  of  a  total  of  a  Uttle  more  than  900,000  poaitlona  In  the  national  ■errloe, 
aside  from  the  army  and  navy. 

10  ABXNA,  Deo.  1806,  pp.  61-4. 

u  See  Part  VUI,  AUEHA,  Anguft,  im. 
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away  from  private  monopoly,  usuipadons,  and  taxation  with- 
out representation.^' 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  defendants  have  to  say ;  that  means 
the  Western  Union,  for,  as  Mr.  Bell  said  to  the  Senate  Comr 
mittee  on  Post  offices  and  Post  roads.  May  20th,  1896 : 

The  only  persons  who  have  ever  put  in  an  appearance  in  opposition  to  this 
measure,  have  been  the  officers,  attorneys,  and  agents  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies.   No  representative  of  the  people  has  ever  opposed  it.*' 

»  See  Parts  VIIT  and  IX,  Arena,  Aug.  and  Sept.  18W.  • 
IS  Sen.  Doc.  291,  64-1,  p.  18. 


THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CUBANS. 


BY   THOMAS   W.   STEEP. 


WHEN  the  recognitdon  of  belligerency  was  argued  for  the 
Cubans  by  the  friends  of  Cuba  in  Congress,  it  became 
a  question  of  pivotal  importance  as  to  whether  the 
Cubans  had  a  government  to  recognize  as  dual  to  that  of  Spain ; 
whether  the  government,  if  any,  was  mei'ely  nominal  or  chimer- 
ical ;  whether,  if  existing  and  operating,  it  had  the  potency  to 
receive  recognition  and  thus  justify  such  action  by  the  United 
States. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  interest  on  arriving  at  the 
war  field  of  Cuba,  in  the  Province  of  Santiago,  early  one  sunny 
mommg  in  January,  was  the  obsequious  ceremony  of  the  gov- 
ernment prefecto  who  received  me  and  gave  me  my  first  roasted 
honiato^  upon  which  I  afterwards  so  often  appeased  hunger.  I 
had  come  out  on  the  field  by  crawling  beneath  the  barbed-wire 
military  line  around  Santiago  one  night  and  marching  by  stealth 
in  the  early  dawn  to  the  mountains  and  over  them  to  the  inte- 
rior. A  body  of  Cubans  escorted  me.  Fatigued  aud  hungry, 
the  prefecto's  attention  in  serving  coffee  and  boniatos  seemed 
over-due  kindness.  I  offered  to  pay  him,  but  he  raised  his  hands 
and  said,  "No!  No!"  He  was  a  government  officer.  From 
that  time  on  my  interest  was  enlisted  in  the  study  of  the  civil 
organization  of  the  Cubans. 

When  ex-President  Cleveland  intimated  that  the  civil  govern- 
ment provisional  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  was  puerile  and  imma- 
ture, and  said  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  government  on  paper, 
he  was  more  correct  than  otherwise.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
let  me  say  that  the  Cubans  have  a  government,  that  it  is  not 
an  impractical  one,  that  the  people  are  loyal  to  it.  To  this  loy- 
alty, which  is  so  striking  for  it»  widespread  prevalence,  and  so 
sympathy^liciting  because  of  the  sacrifices  which  are  made  for 
it  by  the  Cubans,  I  shall  refer  later. 

The  statement  made  by  the  ex-President,  while  for  the  most 
part  correct,  is  superficial,  because  it  does  not  substantiate  its 
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assertiveiiess.  It  is  one  that  any  intelligent  observer  of  the 
anterior  conditions  of  Cuba  last  December  might  have  coiv 
roctly  though  vaguely  made. 

The  Cuban  government  is  immature.  To  say  that  most  of 
it  exists  on  paper*  is  not  sinistrous  to  an  ambitious  civil  organi- 
zation which  has  been  in  existence  but  two  years.  Schemed 
exactly  like  tliat  of  the  States,  the  unfavorable  condition  under 
which  it  labors  makes  many  of  its  functions  of  mere  nominal 
existence.  For  instance,  the  Secretary  of  State  just  at  this 
time  has  no  duty  to  perform  other  than,  perhaps,  to  doff  his 
figurative  robes  of  state  and  get  out  and  fight  The  Secretary 
of  War  has  no  routine  .ofiice,  because  the  Cubans  have  no  diplo- 
matic corps  and  the  rebellion  is  conducted  by  aggressive  gen- 
erals who  have  the  munitions  of  war  in  their  own  hands. 

Yet  the  Cuban  insurgents  have  established  a  civil  organiza- 
tion in  the  interior  over  which  they  hold  sway,  the  strength  and 
qualities  of  endurance  and  prominence  of  which  defy  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  itself.  The  remoteness  of  the  Cuban  head- 
quarters, and  the  control  which  Spain  has  had  over  the  regular 
news  channels  that  lead  from  Cuba,  have  kept  the  world  largely 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  the  Cuban  insurgents. 

Fundamentally  and  upon  which  the  plans  of  the  government 
are  drawn,  the  Republic  of  Cuba  now  comprehends  all  the  area 
of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  disposition  taken  by  the  head  civil 
officers  is  that  the  entire  island  is  under  dominion  of  the  Cuban 
Republic,  but  that  because  some  powerful  foreign  enemy  has 
landed  on  certam  parts  and  taken  possession  — as,  for  instance, 
Havana  and  its  harbor,  and  Santiago  and  other  cities  —  the 
civil  rule  cannot  be  extended  into  these  quarters  until  by  strat- 
egy the  enemy  can  be  driven  from  the  shores  of  Cuba.  In  the 
national  organization  the  power  of  government  was  transferred 
by  the  popular  assembly  to  a  Council  of  Government.  Then 
departments  were  formed,  with  secretaries  at  the  head  —  state, 
war,  foreign  affairs,  interior,  and  finances.  At  the  head  of  the 
government  were  placed  a  provisional  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident. In  the  Council  of  Government  is  vested  the  legislative 
power. 

Politically  the  island  is  divided  into  four  States,  Oriente, 
Camaguey,  Las  Villas,  and  Occidente.     Each  State  is  divided 
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into  districtB,  and  each  district  into  as  many  prefecturas  and 
sub-prefecturas  as  are  deemed  necessary.  A  district  has  from 
seven  to  fifteen  pi-efecturas.  The  State  is  presided  over  by  a 
Governor,  who  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is  under  the  Governor,  and  has  jurisdiction 
over  a  district.  His  corps  consists  of  one  secretary  and  one 
assistant  clerk.  The  prefectura  is  the  smallest  political  subdi- 
vision but  one —  the  sub-prefectura.  The  prefectura  has  a  secre- 
tary and  assistants.  Then  follow  the  sub-prefecturas,  of  wliich 
there  are  generally  from  four  to  eight  in  each  prefectura. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  the  intermediary  between  the 
Governor  and  the  prefectura.  Besides  his  executive  functions 
the  prefecto  has  judicial  power.  He  records  all  contracts 
between  citizens,  including  marriages.  He  has  the  power  to 
form  a  jury  and  to  try  all  cases,  from  the  simplest  intrigues 
to  those  of  spies  guilty  of  treason,  whenever  the  cases  cannot  be 
submitted  to  court-martial. 

Every  portion  of  territory  possessed  by  the  Cubans  is  subject 
to  civil  order.  The  minutest  detail  is  so  accurately  and  deli- 
cately balanced  that,  though  the  thoroughness  for  which  the 
civil  ofiicers  are  even  now  adroitly  working  has  not  yet  been 
attained,  the  whole  governmental  machinery  is  in  harmonic 
operation. 

The  facts  which  I  have  set  down  relative  to  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  government  I  have  myself  seen.  I  spent 
much  time  in  the  saddle  on  the  march  with  Carlos  Manuel  de 
Cespedes,  who,  as  Governor  of  Oriente,  conducts  the  affairs  of 
state  in  the  saddle.  With  him  I  visited  the  prefectural  work- 
shops and  many  well-managed  prefecturas.  I  saw  much  rear- 
ranging and  readjusting  of  these  functions  by  the  Governor. 

Almost  the  first  thing  the  Governor  said  to  me  at  our  first 
meeting  at  Baire  Arriba,  was:  ^^  I  have  been  wishing  for  months 
that  I  could  get  hold  of  an  American  newspaper  man  to  show 
him  the  inside  of  the  revolution.  The  American  people  don't 
know  how  strong  we  are.  They  have  no  way  of  finding  out. 
Now  I  will  show  you  our  civil  government  as  it  is  in  operation." 
We  visited  the  medical  posts — "  drug-stores  "  as  the  Cubans 
call  them  —  the  tanneries,  workshops,  and  the  various  officials, 
including  the  tax-collector. 
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Supplementary  to  the  regular  lines  of  civic  i*outine  are  other 
branches  of  organization  necessitated  by  the  war.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  that  of  the  tax-collector.  The  State  tax- 
collector  has  as  many  subordinate  officers  as  the  Governor. 
Taxes  are  levied  on  those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 
This  commerce  is,  of  course,  only  internal.  The  levying  of 
taxes  and  the  subsequent  shipment  of  Spanish  money  to  the 
United  States  for  use  by  the  Junta  has  created  great  scarcity  of 
money  among  the  insurgents.  The  schedule  in  effect  when  I 
was  with  chief  tax-collector  Tomas  Pedi*o  Grinan,  in  February, 
was  as  follows : 

Coffee  and  cocoa 4  pesos  per  100  pounds. 

Timber 8     "      "   lOOOfeet. 

Hemp 4     "       "    100  pounds. 

Wax 4     "       "    lOOpounds. 

Honey 1  peso  per  100  pounds. 

Cattle 3  pesos  per  head. 

Cheese 2     "      "   lOOpounds. 

Bananas 03  peso  per  bunch. 

Tobacco  (leaf) 5  pesos  per  100  pounds. 

The  commerce  consists  of  the  exchange  of  the  products  of 
one  part  of  the  island  with  those  of  another.  I  once  saw  Ces- 
pedes  stop  a  coffee  merchant,  and,  upon  his  inability  to  produce 
a  receipt  for  the  tax  on  the  coffee  he  was  tmnsporting,  take  into 
custody  him  and  twelve  little  pack-mules.  The  man  pleaded 
that  there  was  no  tax-collector  in  the  vicinity  when  he  started 
on  his  journey,  paid  his  fine,  which  I  think  was  thirty  pesos, 
and  continued  his  march  with  a  receipt  for  taxes. 

Four  important  branches  of  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  are  the  territorial  guard,  the  coast  inspection,  the  postal 
service,  and  the  workshop  system.  Each  prefectura  has  under  its 
supervision  ten  armed  territorial  guards,  who  serve  also  as  police. 
These  guards  scout  the  Spanish  columns  when  they  venture  from 
theii-  blockhouses. 

Every  district  with  a  seacoast  has  a  civil  coast  inspector,  who 
ranks  as  a  captain  in  the  army.  He  is  assisted  by  a  sub-inspector, 
who  acts  as  his  secretary.  The  inspectors  have  established 
along  the  coast  line  and  in  every  bay  and  inlet  watch  posts,  com- 
manded each  by  a  vigilant,  who  has  under  him  eight  or  ten 
coastguards.    In  this  way,  when  a  Spanish  man-of-war  sets  out 
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from  a  port,  the  news  is  signalled  along  the  coast,  and  the 
Cubans,  if  she  be  in  sight  of  the  land,  watch  every  movement 
of  the  ship.  The  coastguards  have  captured  many  small  Span- 
ish sailing  vessels. 

Saltmaking  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  an  inspector. 
All  the  salt  consumed  by  the  Cubans  is  made  from  distilled  sea 
water.  A  hundred  men  are  continually  boiling  sea  water  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba  province.  These  saltmakers  are  ready  at  all 
times  to  take  up  arms. 

The  postal  sjrstem  is  under  the  direct  care  of  the  Governor 
of  each  State.  Along  the  rough  roads  at  intervals  of  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  are  established  the  Cuban  postmasters,  each  sup- 
plied with  from  four  to  eight  couriers.  In  this  way  official  as  well 
as  private  communications  are  carried  to  any  part  of  the  island. 
Each  post  office  is  supplied  with  a  registering  stamp,  so  that  the 
time  of  the  coming  or  going  of  every  parcel  is  registered  upon 
it.  There  is  a  dead-letter  office,  and  the  lists  are  published 
monthly  at  the  presses  of  El  Cvhano  Libre, 

The  workshops  are  under  charge  of  foremen.  These  shops 
turn  out  all  kinds  of  roughly  made  but  substantial  leather  goods, 
such  as  shoes,  boots,  bags,  saddles,  straps,  and  belts.  Gun  shops, 
powder  factories,  and  cartridge  factories  are  said  to  exist  on  the 
island,  but  I  never  saw  them.  The  making  of  other  metal  arti- 
cles, such  as  cooking  utensils,  is  in  its  infancy. 

The  Cubans  ai*e  struggling  hard  to  form  some  sort  of  a  school 
system.  The  "  little  press  in  the  woods  "  was  just  printing  a 
little  primer,  written  on  the  fields,  to  be  distributed  among 
families  for  the  tutoring  of  children  when  I  left  the  printing 
establishment  last  January. 

The  medical  posts  and  stations  are  imder  military  order,  and 
are  purely  provisional.  The  post  of  £1  Mate,  in  Jiguaniy*  I 
found  in  charge  of  Dr.  Farrel,  a  graduate  of  a  medical  insti- 
tute in  Spain,  and  Dr.  Rafael  de  Lorie  of  New  York.  This 
post  is  tolerably  well  stocked.  It  contains  about  one  hundred 
pounds  of  antiseptic  plasters,  tablets  and  gauzes,  10,000  qui- 
nine pills  and  powders,  thirty  pounds  of  dixigs,  ten  pounds  of 
narcotics,  and  fifty  quarts  of  tonics. 

Like  the  whole  military  system  of  the  Cubans,  this  post  has 
an  objectionable  management,  subject  only  to  the  orders  of  a  few 
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officials,  so  that  it  does  little  practical  good,  and  many  persons 
are  dying  for  want  of  proper  medical  attention. 

I  have  told  in  this  article  what  I  have  seen  during  four 
months  of  constant  travel  among  the  insurgents. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Cubans  have  spread  the 
rebellion  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  island, 
and  have  carried  into  effect,  for  their  purposes,  a  provisional 
form  of  government  successfully  in  the  time  of  war,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  are  capable  of  rearranging  their  gov- 
ernment and  maintaining  it  in  time  of  peace. 


A  NOTED  AMERICAN  PREACHER. 


BY   DUNCAN   McDEBMID,  M.  A. 


IT  is  interesting,  while  it  is  said  that  preaching  is  losing  its 
ancient  power,  to  find  here  and  there  a  preacher  whose 
influence  is  increasing  instead  of  diminishing.    One  of  these 
is  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D.,  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

The  writer  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  two  essential  con- 
ditions of  this  preacher's  influence  and  popularity.  This  will 
be  instructive  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the  clerical  profes- 
sion as  well.  One  of  these  conditions  may  be  found  in  the  wide 
latitude  of  American  opinion,  especially  as  it  expresses  itself  in 
New  England,  and  particularly  in  tlie  city  of  Boston  where  Mr. 
Savage  spent  many  years  as  a  preacher. 

I. 

In  the  community  in  which  one  lives,  no  less  than  in  himself, 
often  lies  the  secret  of  a  man's  strength  and  greatness.  The 
individual  shares  the  endowment  or  potency  of  those  impersonal 
forces  which  sustain  and  enhance  public  life.  The  spirit  which 
animates  the  broader  ranges  of  general  history  acts  with  unhin- 
dered freedom  on  the  narrower  sphere  of  the  individual  mind 
and  often  becomes  the  creator  of  its  better  moments.  Silent 
influences,  hidden  providences,  are  at  work  in  society  of  which 
the  individual  has  no  suspicion,  and  whose  effects  cannot  be 
recorded  in  statistics.  Below  the  plane  of  conscious  recognition 
there  are  far-reaching  movements  of  thought  which  transcend  our 
powers  of  understanding,  but  which  act  with  almost  unbounded 
sway  in  controlling  the  thought  and  life  of  each  person.  The 
early  promise  is  fulfilled  in  the  ripening  powers  of  the  mind 
under  the  cumulative  influences  which  nourish  it  from  without. 
In  the  order  which  surrounds  the  individual,  and  in  the  move- 
ment of  which  he  has  become  a  part,  we  see,  as  clearly  as  in 
himself,  the  inevitable  promise  of  his  ultimate  destiny. 

In  whatever  pertains  to  liberal  culture  Boston  is  never  weak 
or  wavering.  Boston  impresses  one  as  possessing  innate  respect 
and  enthusiasm  for  iTitellectual  supremacy,  and  reverence  for 
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the  pure  sentiments  of  reUgion  as  continuous  forces  in  human 
life.  For  two  and  a  half  centuries  it  has  been  the  wish  and 
work  of  her  most  cultivated  minds  to  give  human  thought  and 
life  the  highest  expression ;  and  this  has  been  done  with  monu- 
mental activity.  In  Boston,  culture  and  religious  piety  have 
never  been  decadent;  over  and  above  the  controveraies  and 
schisms  and  sectarian  quarrels  which  from  time  to  time  have 
rent  the  churches,  they  have  remained  intact.  In  spite  of  the 
manifold  currents  of  opposing  tendencies,  which  now  and  then 
threaten  to  overwhelm  cherished  beliefs  and  to  lift  the  world  off 
its  hinges,  they  remain  essential  elements  in  this  city's  social 
life.  They  are  stem  present  necessities,  unwritten  and  immuta- 
ble laws  which  she  will  not  and  cannot  transgi'ess.  From  the 
founding  of  the  city  by  the  ^^  choice  spirits  "  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  have  retained  their  vitality  and  have  been  affirmed 
without  doubt  or  debate.  With  the  growing  demands  and  matu- 
rity of  her  civilization  she  reiterates  them  as  her  loftiest  and 
most  sacred  privileges,  subject  to  no  vicissitudes.  With  these 
primitive  traits  eternally  vital,  thought  is  quick,  and  intellectual 
enthusiasm  spreads  rapidly.  Boston  is  always  stirring  with  ^^  new 
ideas  "  and  with  the  passion  for  a  broader  ethical  and  religious 
development.  The  character  and  repute  which  she  acquired  in 
former  days  for  literary  taste,  clerical  influence,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  religion  are  to-day  influencing  surrounding  secularity 
and  the  hurrying  concerns  of  daily  life.  They  are  animating 
every  institution  and  ordinance,  every  supreme  and  exquisite 
medium  of  feeling,  every  revelation  of  truth  and  hope  in  the 
human  mind.  In  this  exhaustless  tide  of  thought  and  aspira- 
tion, which  we  may  accept  as  Boston's  native  product,  it  is  easy 
to  interest  the  people  and  to  unite  them  in  any  attempt  for  the 
good  of  mankind  under  the  sanction  of  culture,  benevolence,  or 
religion. 

But  religion  is  felt  to  be  Boston's  greatest  need  and  glory. 
In  this  city  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  art  and  business  energy, 
religious  faith  and  life  have  their  proper  place,  and  are  invested 
with  power  and  dignity.  Fixed  habit  and  traditional  thought 
contribute,  without  doubt,  to  the  need  and  sacredness  of  reli- 
gion; yet  its  transcendent  results  are  due  to  the  permanent 
disposition  of  the  people.     They  are  the  appropriate  manifesta- 
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tion  of  a  religious  culture  and  spirit  that  are  fitted  for  all  time, 
the  logic  of  truths  bom  of  religious  intuitions  working  out  in 
the  most  practical  results.  However  universally  certain  reli- 
gious beliefs  are  ignored,  there  is  no  disposition  to  put  culture  or 
philanthropy  above  the  gospel,  the  school  above  the  church,  or 
to  make  the  schoolmaster,  the  literary  autocrat,  or  the  princes 
of  wealth  take  precedence  of  the  preacher.  The  spirit  of  con- 
ventionalism reigns  more  or  less  in  Boston's  religious  life ;  yet 
religion  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  understanding,  the 
conscience,  and  the  heart.  Everything  is  compelled  to  bow  to 
its  influence  and  to  feel  its  inspiration.  Although  our  churches 
present  various  theological  tendencies,  from  the  stiffest  oi*tho- 
doxy  to  the  freest  rationalism  and  pantheism,  and  with  creeds 
yet  confessedly  nowhere  settled,  reason  never  pronounces  reli- 
gion absurd ;  to  it  homage  is  accorded.  It  is  still  the  deepest  and 
holiest  interest  of  man.  We  all  have  an  elevated  sense  of  its 
vast  importance  in  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Its  manifestations 
may  change,  but  its  spirit  is  ever  the  same.  While  edifices  of 
towering  magnificence,  grand  displays  of  musical  talent,  time- 
honored  ordinances,  and  attractions  for  popular  reverence  are 
fashionable  and  full  of  beauty  and  significance,  and,  possibly, 
prudent  means  to  stimulate  our  patronage  and  to  save  to  the 
ranks  of  the  churches  the  votaries  of  all  that  is  artistic  and 
refining  and  impressive,  they  are  no  sure  sign  that  spiritual 
life  is  departing ;  they  have  their  utility,  they  foster  the  higher 
interests  of  mind  and  heart.  These  symbols  of  religious  faith 
are  not  the  productions  of  cold,  speculative  reasoning,  but  the 
statement  of  truth  wrought  into  the  convictions  of  the  devout 
and  spiritually  minded. 

Guided  by  these  facts  we  may  assume  that  the  man  who  dis- 
tinguishes himself  in  Boston  as  a  preacher  is  one  to  whom  con- 
siderable interest  attaches.  Upon  such  a  man,  as  upon  all  her 
citizens  of  rare  attainments  and  peculiar  personal  excellence, 
she  confers  distinction. 

The  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D.,  who  recently  changed  his 
residence  and  his  ministry  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  whose 
successful  work  in  the  former  city  may  be  a  prophecy  of  endur- 
ing honors  in  the  latter,  has  thus  distinguished  himself  and 
been  rewarded. 
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When  Mr.  Savage  came  from  the  West  to  Boston,  he  came 
^  as  a  stranger,"  as  I  myself  beard  him  say.  For  years  he  thought 
and  walked  and  worked  alone.  He  was  unpopular,  and  he  felt 
his  unpopularity.  All  religious  sects,  even  that  of  his  own  peiv 
suasion,  were  critical  and  sceptical.  As  a  preacher  he  had  fel- 
lowship nowhere.  He  was  met  as  a  preacher  of  unwelcome  and 
unwholesome  doctrines.  But  he  came  as  one  having  a  special, 
dispensation,  as  the  witness  and  I'epository  of  new  truth,  as  the 
representative  of  no  low  and  paltry  type  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, but  as  a  living  testimony  to  the  reality  and  power  and 
excellency  of  religion  and  its  institutions.  He  felt  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  had  to  contend.  They  were  manifold,  sub- 
tle, and  fraught  with  deepest  peril  to  his  ministry.  Prejudices, 
precedents,  and  the  theology  of  the  schools  —  whose  only  merit 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was  smitten  with  a  passion  to  reduce  Chris- 
tian doctrine  to  logical  form  —  were  arrayed  in  open  hostility 
to  him.  He  was  met  by  the  rigime  of  ecclesiastical  orders,  by 
men  who  preached  the  Gospel  according  to  established  and  ven- 
erable routme,  and  whose  credentials,  not  their  wisdom,  were 
their  only  power.  But  although  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  persona 
nongrata^  —  another  unpopular  person  to  suffer  for  his  beliefs,  — 
he  girded  himself  for  earnest  uncompromising  warfare.  He 
planted  against  every  church  his  strongest  batteries  of  criticism, 
satire,  and  sarcasm.  He  poured  forth  his  thoughts  in  words 
that  made  men's  ears  tingle,  till  the  protestations  of  his  adveiv 
saries  fell  from  their  lips  with  something  of  a  hollow  sound. 
Half  preacher,  half  assassin,  as  he  was  thought  to  be,  repudiat- 
ing as  offensive  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  hating  with 
every  drop  of  his  blood  the  general  traditions  and  faith  of  the 
Church,  he  worked  and  awaited  the  day  of  his  triumph.    It  came. 

Boston  is  slow  to  recognize  new  prophets ;  yet  religious  belief 
of  every  kind  is  treated  with  gentleness  and  indulgence.  The 
preachers  of  the  city  might  regard  Mr.  Savt^e  as  a  teacher  of 
"  positive  error,"  but  they  could  not  object  to  the  hospitality  of 
Boston,  a  citizen  and  preacher  of  which  Mr.  Savage  became  on 
the  footing  of  democratic  fraternity.  By  the  free  development 
of  reason  and  the  spread  of  intelligence  Boston  has  become  tem- 
perate and  tolerant.  She  will  not  enslave  the  understanding  or 
deny  anyone  one  vestige  of  religious  freedom.     With  her,  reli- 
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gion  is  a  practical  and  spiritual  thing  rather  than  a  theoretic  and 
ceremonial.  The  latter  helps  to  stimulate  the  former  to  the 
fullest  discharge  of  duty,  but  does  not  in  itself  constitute  reli- 
gion. The  one  comes  by  internal  necessity,  the  other  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of  outward  operation,  of  inventiye  and  enterprising 
minds.  Religion  is  a  living  mode  of  thought  sustained  by  pei^ 
sonal  character,  and  needs  not  ambitious  terminology  or  supers 
vision.  Boston  trusts  her  instincts,  as  Emerson  has  taught  her, 
and  asks  only  ample  scope  for  the  imperative  working  of  her 
religious  sentiment  and  the  life  of  the  heart. 

Under  these  favoring  conditions,  by  which  Boston,  like  a 
mother,  works  out  her  own  character  in  the  spirit  and  life  of  her 
gifted  men,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Savage  was  impelled  onward  in  his 
daring  enterprise.  With  stem  fidelity  Boston  exercised  a  def- 
inite and  pervasive  influence  on  Mr.  Savage's  mind.  Although 
his  religious  thinking  came  upon  the  public  like  a  new  birth, 
he  was  only  reiterating  its  progi*essive  thought  and  the  stout 
emphasis  it  placed  on  thinking  out  religion  in  intelligible  terms 
and  in  all  the  breadth  of  its  activities.  Instrumental  rather  than 
absolute,  Boston's  versatile  and  expansive  thought  furnished  the 
new  preacher  his  coveted  opportunity.  Her  faith  failed  not, 
nor  did  her  courage  falter.  Silently  she  was  assailing  the  old 
theology  and  elaborating  the  new,  in  which  she  has  unhesitating 
belief,  and  which  entered  with  enlightening  and  nourishing 
force  into  Mr.  Savage's  broad  and  fi*ee  opinions.  It  came  to 
him  as  the  expression  of  the  abiding  atmosphere  in  which  he 
dwelt  and  with  a  beneficent  bearing  on  his  ministry.  Favoi^d 
thus  by  the  concurrent  voices  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered, 
and  by  the  general  freedom  and  grace  of  the  entire  communify, 
Mr.  Savage  made  a  real  and  salutary  advance  in  his  religious 
work  in  Boston.  And  supported  by  the  judgment  of  an  ever 
widening  public,  consei*vative  thinkers  about  him  felt  his  influ- 
ence on  current  religious  opinion.  While  he  indulged  a  liberty 
of  speculation,  he  instilled  religious  habits  of  thought  and  the 
spirit  of  worship  into  many  inquiring  minds,  and  enabled  them 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  highest  development  of  his  own 
religious  consciousness.  Boston  and  vicinity  became  fully  appre- 
ciative of  the  distinctiveness  of  his  mission  and  of  his  apprehen- 
sions of  the  truth.     In  recognition,  therefore,  of  the  unmeasured 
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praise  and  enthusiastic  acceptance  which  he  received  from  the 
public,  he  was  honored,  at  the  close  of  his  ministry  in  Boston, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard  University. 
Harvard  thus  expressed  her  highest  confidence  in  the  truth  and 
permanence  of  his  ministry.  This  famous  institution  of  classic, 
scientific,  philosophic,  and  sacred  learning  attested  the  sanity  of 
the  mind  and  doctrines  of  this  once  obscure  and  despised  but 
now  noted  preacher. 

n. 

Another  condition  of  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage's  influence 
and  popularity  as  a  preacher  is  his  ethical  intensity. 

In  the  preceding  section  I  have  spoken  of  what  has  actually 
taken  place.  I  have  there  shown  the  favoring  conditions  under 
which  Mr.  Savage  labored  in  the  city  which  was  to  him  both 
friend  and  teacher,  and  where  he  has  done  his  most  efficient 
work  as  a  preacher.  The  particular  type  of  religious  thought 
represented  by  him  in  the  pulpit  has  not  been  brought  about 
by  his  or  any  man's  device.  For  generations  it  has  been  pour- 
ing itself  forth  from  mind  to  mind  in  philosophy,  science,  poetry, 
and  religious  thought.  He  did  not  initiate  any  distinctive  move- 
ment ;  he  only  helped  to  popularize  and  make  permanent  doc- 
trines  which  already  had  found  favor  among  the  people.  He 
emphasized  these  and  vitalized  anew  their  application  to  the 
Christian  religion.  In  this  section  I  shall  devote  myself  to  a 
study  of  the  ethical  intensity  of  his  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Savage's  ministry  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  Boston  teaches  some  important  lessons.  And  while 
he  has  had  many  critics,  no  one  has  yet  displayed  and  made 
current  his  most  emphatic  qualities  as  a  preacher.  In  attempt- 
ing this  the  writer  does  so  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theo- 
logian or  the  professional  clergyman,  but  from  that  of  a  liberal 
thinker  with  mind  unfettered  by  any  prepossession. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  candor  of  the  man,  the 
great  sincerity  which  marks  whatever  he  says  and  does.  His 
theology  is  simple ;  his  creed,  which  is  neither  the  Apostles' 
nor  the  Nicene,  nor  the  utterances  of  modem  pontiffs,  but  in  a 
measure  his  own,  is  readily  comprehended,  and  betrays  a  sweet 
reasonableness  which  invites  the  subscription  of  anyone  with- 
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out  fear  or  trembling  or  convulsive  revolution.  And  while 
some  of  his  fundamental  beliefs  impinge  against  current  preju- 
dices and  awaken  enmities,  he  fearlessly  submits  them  to  the 
judgment  and  common  sense  of  mankind.  What  he  believes 
he  preaches,  and  what  he  does  not  he  rejects  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  a  man  of  conviction.  Correct  modes  or  forms  of 
religious  thought  he  conceives  to  be  necessary,  and  the  more  so 
the  firmer  will  be  one's  principles  of  duty.  Yet  essential  and 
sanctifjdng  as  this  is,  more  essential  in  his  opinion  is  an  honest 
mind,  —  a  mind  that  is  faithful  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  true 
to  its  own  convictions  and  inspii*ations.  He  believes  that  the 
most  perfect  man  is  he  who  is  most  diligent  in  duty  and  fervent 
in  spirit;  who  incorporates  the  truth  into  his  selfhood;  who 
toils  with  a  prompt  and  ardent  devotion  to  know  the  truth,  to 
maintain  his  opinions  fiimly,  to  diffuse  and  propagate  them  by 
every  means  consistent  with  a  perfect  character.  With  unself- 
ish courage  Mr.  Savage  resists  every  allurement  to  compromise. 
Never  timid,  never  complaisant  or  patronizing,  he  exhibits  some 
of  the  rarest  vii*tues  of  the  human  mind.  Oh  that  there  were 
more  like  him  in  this  indolent  and  obsequious  world ! 

Compared  with  Mr.  Savage's  strength  of  character,  how  con- 
temptible are  some  of  the  clerical  and  theological  enigmas  of 
our  day.  Waning  and  waxing  periods  are  not  uncommon  in 
our  pulpits  and  our  schools  of  divinity.  Now  and  then  they 
diffuse  a  feeble  as  well  as  a  strong  glimmer  of  religious  virtue, 
and  too  often  become  the  presages  of  things  with  which  we 
have  no  patience.  It  is  painful  to  see  preacliers  and  professors, 
like  chartered  buffoons,  suppressing  the  light  of  reason,  intrud- 
ing into  places  and  folds  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and 
sanctioning  what  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  accept.  Among 
our  clergymen,  where  intelligence,  character,  and  earnestness 
are  everything,  we  witness  a  conspicuous  lack  of  sovereign 
motives  shaping  and  harmonizing  life  and  doctrine.  Nothing  is 
more  marked  to-day  in  the  American  pulpit  than  theological  in- 
sincerity and  indifference  to  the  obligation  to  preach  only  what 
is  believed.  Instead  of  feeling  the  might  of  conscientious  will 
and  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  age,  they  are  faint  and  mufBed 
echoes  of  that  moral  force  which  has  given  efficiency  to  the 
Christian  ministry.     We  still  hear  the  l)Oi\&t  that  the  ministry 
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of  to-day  has  outgrown  the  old  Puritan  austerity  and  the  lines 
marked  out  in  earlier  and  more  rigorous  periods.  May  we  not 
admit  also  that  the  courage,  the  righteousness,  and  the  heroic 
discharge  of  duty,  by  which  the  Puritan  has  attracted  the 
attention  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  have  lost  something 
of  their  former  greatness  and  power  ?  Like  hunters,  too  many 
preachers  are  on  the  scent,  not  for  the  truth,  but  for  game,  — 
for  gain  and  earthly  glory.  To  speak  the  truth  might  inter- 
fere with  their  vocation ;  it  might  throw  out  of  market  their 
stock  in  trade. 

Yet  ought  not  the  preacher  to  stick  to  his  text?  So  great 
an  advocate  of  the  truth  should  speak  the  truth  and  practise  it. 
He  should  feel  inspired  with  a  strong  and  awful  prepossession 
in  its  favor.  He  need  not  make  pretension  to  infallibility,  but 
Ave  expect  of  him  the  absolute  veracity  of  his  sacred  calling  and 
learning.  His  living  should  never  depend  upon  sustaining  an 
error  or  an  untruth.  If  it  does,  he  does  not  deserve  the  name 
he  bears,  and  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  a  teacher  and  leader 
of  thought.  We  will  excuse  a  deficiency  of  knowledge,  but 
never  a  deficiency  in  character, — in  the  word  and  spirit  of 
what  he  proclaims  as  the  truth.  Every  truly  devout  minister 
of  the  Gospel  should  rise  and  erase  this  stigma  from  his  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  humiliating  reproach  that  any  of  this  class  of 
teachers  lack  true  insight,  truthfulness,  and  faithful  service; 
that  they  mask  their  convictions,  that  they  will  not  act  out 
their  opinions.  This  is  a  perversion  of  what  man  really  is.  It 
makes  him  a  vanishing  spirit  destitute  of  true  sentiment,  char- 
acter, and  pi-actical  rectitude.  Forms  of  worship  and  of  religion 
may  be  temporary  and  change,  but  love  of  truth  and  conviction 
should  always  be  an  active  power,  uniform,  eternal.  Even  in 
our  theological  schools,  where  the  human  spirit  is  supposed  to 
be  exorcised  into  worlds  of  graver  and  graver  realities,  we  are 
just  now  learning  some  valuable  lessons  in  the  flexibility  of  the- 
ological opinion. 

He  who  stands  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  any  community  will 
always  be  looked  at.  What  he  says  and  does  will  be  judged 
by  everybody.  His  person  and  life  and  character,  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  are  things  of  public  gossip  and  interest  And  if  the 
uniqueness  of  his  position  in  society  be  due  to  some  sacred 
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calling,  such  as  a  teacher  of  religious  truth,  he  evokes  the  high- 
est esteem  and  expectations.  All  truth  is  sacred;  and  truth's 
propagator  is  expected  to  be,  not  only  a  truth-seeker,  but  a 
teacher  of  it  in  the  interests  of  the  public  weal.  The  responsi- 
bility of  this  is  distributed  among  all  men,  but  nowhere  is  it  so 
great  as  with  the  professed  preacher  and  teacher  of  religious 
truth.  He  cannot  absolve  himself  from  it.  It  is  the  price  he 
pays  for  lus  exalted  privilege,  his  dignified  position. 

The  creed-test  of  the  Andover  theological  school  may  be  un- 
warranted at  the  present  time.  Yet  while  there  is  such  a  test, 
and  the  old  creed  comes  up  and  insists  upon  being  reaffirmed 
in  its  original  meaning  by  each  incumbent,  we  are  bewildered 
the  moment  we  attempt  to  harmonize  what  happened  there  re- 
cently with  stalwart  conviction  and  vital  piety.  Within  a  few 
months  we  have  seen  the  Andover  creed,  over  which  there  has 
been  so  much  wrangling,  and  some  of  whose  doctrines  make 
the  human  heart  to-day  sink  in  despair,  receiving  unqualified 
indorsement.  With  unfaltering  confidence  this  ancient  creed 
was  reaffirmed  by  a  professor  of  that  school  of  divinity  without 
modifying  the  conditions  of  subscription.  This  surprises  us. 
It  may  be  that  the  recently  inducted  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhet- 
oric did  not  signify  explicit  allegiance  to  this  creed,  whose  doc- 
trines are  so  inflexibly  maintained  by  our  older  theologians,  but 
simply  gave  his  assent,  just  as  the  clergy  of  the  noble  Church 
of  England  are  giving  their  assent,  but  not  their  strict  adhere 
ence,  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  And  yet  what  is  progressive 
orthodoxy,  so  boldly  and  ably  enunciated,  but  a  growing  away 
from  the  old  Andover  creed  ? 

Or  is  it  only  a  question  of  emphasis,  not  of  dogma  ?  Are  we 
to  infer  that  the  old  dogma  abides,  while  only  the  emphasis 
alters  ?  It  may  be  that  progressive  orthodoxy  is  not  what  it 
professes  to  be,  that  instead  of  giving  religious  thought  a  defi- 
nite  impulse  and  being  a  necessary  onward  step  in  sacred  learn- 
ing,  religious  thought  is  only  receiving  a  richer  and  deeper 
volume  as  it  lies  in  its  old  bed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  verbal 
assent  and  subscription  of  the  new  incumbent  gave  fresh  force 
to  every  dogma  of  the  old  faith.  True,  we  could  not  expect 
him  to  be  so  recreant  as  to  disown  this  venerable  creed,  to 
break  the  traditional  thread  and  cease  to  be  the  heir  of  his  sires. 
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Yet  we  should  like  to  see  progressive  orthodoxy,  or  the  New 
Theology,  of  Andover  mean  something ;  represent,  without  the 
slightest  misgiving,  some  distinctive  dogma,  some  fresh  insight 
into  religious  truth.  At  present  it  is  an  unintelligible  hypothe- 
sis. It  does  not  appear  to  be  definitely  settled.  A  master 
hand  had  sketched  it,  but  there  are  none  to  complete  and  make 
it  triumphant.  Why  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  ?  Pro- 
gressive orthodoxy  is  yet  only  "  in  the  air."  On  paper  it  is 
inspiring ;  in  practice,  a  paradox  to  the  discomfiture  of  every 
friend  of  the  revival  of  religious  thought.  It  is  subtle  and 
disputatious,  and  predicts  for  itself  a  reforming  mission,  but  it 
has  not  the  courage  of  its  convictions ;  it  looks  like  a  clever 
juggling  of  divinity.  We  may  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  but  unless  we  have  deep  convictions  and  feel  the 
intensity  of  the  principles  we  are  attempting  to  promulgate,  we 
are  as  sounding  brass ;  we  lower  the  dignity  of  truth  and  moral 
worth,  we  offend  the  purity  of  conscience.  Filled  with  the 
ecstasies  of  an  office  while  enacting  an  untruth  is  satanic ;  it  is 
lui worthy  of  any  trained  intelligence.  Honest  conviction  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  the  preacher  and  teacher.  With- 
out it  he  compromises  the  sacred  character  of  his  particular 
commission,  of  his  appointed  trust. 

All  this  is  meant  to  throw  light  upon  the  artless  simplicity, 
the  outspoken  but  sensitive  judgment,  the  indefinable  strength 
of  character,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Savage.  Beneath  all  he  says  and 
does  we  may  see  the  calm  utterance  of  unwavering  convictions 
and  an  individuality  unimpaired.  He  is  thoroughly  possessed 
with  the  sense  of  duty  ;  he  has  his  being  there.  There  is  noth- 
ing spurious  in  him;  he  disguises  no  hypocrisy.  We  see  in 
him  no  secret  acquiescence  with  what  he  cannot  conscientiously 
accept.  Always  standing  in  the  full  light  of  the  incomparable 
obligation  and  privilege  of  his  work,*— which  is  a  cheerful, 
happy  exercise,  not  a  doleful  and  despondent  one,  —  he  influ- 
ences the  world  not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  character.  He 
proclaims  the  sanctity  of  his  office  not  by  a  set  oC  pious  phrases, 
but  by  a  spotless  devotion  to  it,  as  the  only  way  by  which  he 
most  completely  can  subserve  the  public  welfare.  This  per- 
petually invests  the  man  and  his  ministry  with  interest  and 
with  an  almost  magic  power. 
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The  ethical  intensity  of  Mr.  Savage's  character  unfolds  itself 
in  his  preaching  as  a  consistent  result.  In  the  sermon  the  con- 
victions of  the  man  are  not  sacrificed.  He  puts  more  than 
words  into  his  sermons  ;  he  puts  liimself.  He  speaks  the  truth 
'^bluntly/'  as  if  it  were  not  a  hard  but  an  easy  attainment,  and 
an  element  of  human  nature.  Without  pi*etension  or  self-exal- 
tation, craving  no  man's  praise  and  envying  no  man's  distinc- 
tion, he  endeavors  in  an  unwavering  and  high-spirited  manner 
to  disclose  in  his  sermons  the  great  verities,  the  substantial 
realities,  of  life. 

In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  Mr.  Savage  is  not  a  man  of 
scholarly  attainments  or  tastes ;  not  many  are.  He  is  neverthe- 
less a  highly  cultivated  man.  Whether  he  addi^esses  us  through 
the  faculties  of  speech  or  through  liis  written  compositions,  we 
always  feel  the  independence  of  his  intellect,  his  delicate  and 
discriminating  moral  sense,  and  liis  love  of  truth.  His  sermons, 
his  puUic  utterances,  and  his  devout  invocations  exhibit  a 
maturity  of  mind  and  a  range  of  culture  which  enable  him  to 
impress  other  minds  with  whatever  has  possession  of  his  own. 
In  the  pulpit,  in  authorship,  in  every  mode  of  religious  activity, 
we  meet  the  cultivated,  sincere,  and  reverent  man.  We  feel 
the  influence  of  his  sympathetic  mind  and  singular  chasteness 
of  spirit  in  hearty  and  symmetrical  development.  A  culture 
like  this,  combined  with  a  natuie  deeply  religious,  brings  one 
into  possession  more  or  less  completely  of  truths  which  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  understanding.  It  has  enabled  Mr.  Savage 
to  enjoy  a  certain  lordship  in  the  realm  of  mind  and  mental  life. 
He  is  an  example  of  the  dictum,  that  he  who  would  think  truly 
on  spiritual  things  must  first  be  spiritually  minded.  In  both 
his  acted  and  his  written  life  he  seems  to  comprehend  and  to 
realize  the  truths  to  have  reached  the  loftiest  heights  of  fellow- 
ship with  eternal  wisdom.  Judging  irom  his  own  serene,  un- 
clouded, and  practical  vision  of  the  truth,  one  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  proclaiming  and  formulating  the  ultimate 
gospel  of  mankind. 

Some  may  sneer  and  scoff  at  his  "deadly  notions  "  and  "per- 
verted thoughts,"  but  in  his  demand  for  personal  life,  develop- 
ment of  conscience,  and  attainment  in  righteousness,  his  min- 
istry is  potent;  its  inspimtion  is  constant.     He  believes  and 
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preaches  only  those  truths  which  are  possible  to  rational  belief. 
With  that  exquisite  instinct  which  characteiizes  all  his  think- 
ing, he  places,  as  if  he  were  in  apostolic  succession,  man's 
greatest  need  in  coming  to  himself  and  in  making  religion 
inseparable  from  personal  thought  and  character.  Mr.  Savage 
holds  this  forth  as  man's  paramount  task,  to  refuse  which  is 
alone  to  be  faithless  and  hopeless  and  unfoi'given.  His  idea  of 
religion  consists  in  nothing  external  or  formal ;  nothing  can  avail 
with  him  but  the  cultui-e  of  the  soul  and  the  quiet  discharge  of 
duty.  It  is  his  superlative  merit  that  he  enables  one  to  feel  his 
own  capacity  of  thought  as  a  positive  and  independent  eflScacy, 
and  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  his  own  conscience  as  the  hope 
of  glory  and  as  a  coordinating  power  with  Holy  Writ.  He 
makes  a  broad  survey  of  human  nature,  and  commands  men  to 
traverse  the  whole  range  of  their  being  and  to  call  themselves 
to  rigid  account  until  the  germs  of  moral  debility  are  cast  out 
of  the  heart.  Man  is  not  to  waste  his  energies  in  grasping  the 
immense  and  misty  proportions  of  the  beliefs  of  this  or  that 
traditionist  or  minute  systems  to  which  souls  are  often  bent  in 
unwilling  conformity.  The  object  of  his  ministry  is  to  summon 
men  to  reckon  with  themselves  every  day,  and  to  regenerate 
themselves  by  right  thinking  and  by  deeds  of  piety.  In  his 
opinion  each  person  is  a  spiritual  agency,  a  marvellous  display 
of  divine  power  and  goodness,  not  only  in  the  majesty  of  the 
truth  which  he  apprehends,  but  in  the  dignity  of  the  life  which 
he  may  live.  Temptation  may  open  its  alluring  paths,  evil  may 
solicit  us,  sin  may  lead  us  astray,  sorrow  may  drag  us  down ; 
yet  they  need  not.  His  public  ministry  is  devoted  to  the  infu- 
sion of  this  better  sentiment,  —  that  man  is  not  the  mere  victim 
of  circumstances,  the  necessary  prey  of  temptation,  or  the  help- 
less subject  of  wrong;  that  he  need  not  contemplate  life  in 
indolent  despair,  but  may  check  the  dominion  of  sin  and  impur- 
ity, rise  above  not  only  intemperate  indulgence,  but  every 
intempemte  desire  and  impulse,  and  form  dispositions  of  pecul- 
iar excellence,  of  original  strength  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Savage's  ministiy,  then,  is  full  of  truth  and  power.  It  is 
strongly  personal  and  ethical.  There  is  no  abler  advocate  of 
this  important  truth  and  master-woixi  of  the  Gospel  and  of  reli- 
gion.    It  is  a  divine  truth  ever  working  in  him,  breaking  into 
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utterances,  and  giving  to  his  beliefs  and  his  life  the  highest 
dignity.  With  him  it  is  a  persistent  and  overwhelming  duty  to 
give  to  his  ministry  this  practical  content,  this  ethical  intensity. 
In  this  he  is  evangelical. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  assert  or 
imply  that  without  our  personal  agency,  and  without  the  truth 
in  the  substance  and  texture  of  our  characters,  there  can  be  no 
spiritual  elevation  or  final  perfection.  In  the  terms  of  the 
Scriptures  the  divine  resources  are  infinite ;  but  instead  of 
overwhelming  our  personal  agency  or  responsibility  they  make 
a  stupendous  demand  upon  us.  The  truth  must  be  received 
with  unhesitating  acceptance  and  assimilated  to  our  individual 
being. 

To  teach  such  consummate  truths  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage, 
D.  D.,  strong  in  every  fibre  of  intellectual  and  religious  faith, 
has  devoted  his  talents,  his  strength,  and  his  life,  and  for  that 
reason  he  stands  before  the  American  people  as  one  of  their 
most  noted  preachers. 


THE  CIVIC  OUTLOOK. 


BY  HENRY  BAKDALL  WAITB,   PH.  D. 


I.    Fraternal  Government. 

THE  disposition  to  give  due  attention  to  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  is  one  which  needs  cultivation.     Govern- 
ment, looked  upon  only  as  machinery,  may  easily  become 
a  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends  very  different  from 
those  intended  by  its  designeis.     In  this  connection  some  recent 
utterances  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  are  worthy  of  senous  thought : 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  majority  rules  in  America,  and  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  it  were  true.  The  French  Revolution  shows  tliat  no  despot- 
ism of  the  individual  is  so  cruel  as  the  despotism  of  the  majority.  When  the 
decisions  of  the  majority  or  minority  are  supported  by  the  whole  people  that 
is  Americanism.  Our  democracy  is  not  founded  on  the  idea  that  our  people 
make  mistalies,  but  that  the  decision  of  all  the  people  is  better  than  that  of 
one  class,  and  that  aU  the  men  are  better  judges  than  priests  and  kings  and 
their  instruments.  Fraternal  government  is  what  we  are  trying  to  establish, 
and  whoever  strikes  against  the  spirit  of  fraternalism  strikes  against  the 
foundation  of  our  government.  We  can  get  along  with  anything  bad  in  our 
laws  and  correct  it  in  our  progress,  but  we  can  never  live  and  prosper  with 
the  East  arrayed  against  the  West,  the  North  against  the  South,  rich  against 
the  poor,  and  labor  against  capital. 

II.    True  Americanism. 

Whatever  other  meaning  may  attach  to  the  word  American- 
ism, Dr.  Abbott  points  to  its  best  definition.  But  what  he  has 
in  mind  ce^^ot  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  a  spirit  which  is 
made  manifest  in  real  fraternalism  conjoined  with  faithful  de- 
votion to  intelligent  convictions  of  duty.  This  spirit  will  take 
patriotism  out  of  the  realm  of  mere  sentiment  into  that  of  noble 
passion.  It  will  give  to  citizenship  so  high  a  meaning  that 
failures  in  civic  duty  will  take  on  —  as  they  clearly  ought  to 
do  —  the  character  of  sins  against  one's  own  manhood  and 
against  the  brotherhood  of  which  the  citizen  is  a  member.  If 
this  spirit  be  underneath  our  laws  and  manifest  in  their  admin- 
istration, we  need  have  little  anxiety  as  to  their  statutory  form. 
Political  as  well  as  scriptural  wisdom  expresses  itself  in  the 
statement  that  the  ^^  letter  "  of  the  law  kills,  the  ^  spirit "  alone 
gives  life. 

S4ft 
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HI.    The  Right  Spirit  in  Citizenship, 

IIow  the  spiiit  of  genuine  citizensliip  is  to  be  made  ascendant 
is  a  question  of  increasing  concern.  It  may  nevertheless  be 
doubted  whether  organized  forces  for  its  suppression  do  not,  in 
the  matter  of  painstaking  and  persistent  energy  and  adroit  man- 
agement, excel  the  organized  elements  specially  devoted  to  its 
cultivation.  Citizenship  activities,  politically  considered,  for 
the  most  part  are  merged  in  the  machinery  of  parties  ;  and  this 
machinery,  instead  of  representing  in  its  tenets  the  will  of  great 
bodies  of  independent  and  well-intentioned  suffragists,  is  too 
often  so  manipulated  by  a  few  skilful  and  unprincipled  political 
machinists  as  to  represent  their  will  instead.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  so  far  as  these  clever  machinists  are  able  to  run  our 
politics  to  suit  themselves,  the  very  machinery  through  which 
the  right  spirit  in  citizenship  must  come  to  power,  if  at  all,  is 
turned  into  a  means  for  its  own  suppression.  It  thus  comes  to 
pass  that  we  have  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  great  party  organi- 
zations through  which  masses  of  honest  and  patriotic  citizens 
farcically  —  nay,  tragically  —  cooperate  for  the  accomplishment 
of  results,  which,  while  secured  through  their  votes  and  in  then* 
name,  are  in  reality  results  of  the  clandestine  and  sinister  work 
of  a  few  men. 

rv.    Reform  in  Primary  Elections. 

Plainly,  if  the  right  spirit  in  citizenship  is  to  be  ascendant,  it 
must  find  some  means  of  doing  away  with  the  boss  system  in 
politics.  This  system  is  made  possible  only  by  the  ease  with 
wliich  primary  elections  are  controlled  by  coteries  of  designing 
men.  Here  is  a  battlefield  where  the  best  and  worst  elements 
in  our  politics  need  to  be  brought  into  immediate  and  conclu- 
sive conflict.  A  system  which  foists  upon  the  people  as  its 
candidates  for  office  those  whom  they  have  had  no  real  voice  in 
choosing,  and  who  are  not  worthy,  represents  an  actual  subver- 
sion of  popular  government,  and  calls  for  such  a  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  of  true  Americanism  as  shall  overthrow  it  once 
for  all.  This  question  is  an  overshadowing  one.  Pollution  at 
the  fountain  means  pollution  everywhere.  Men  elected  to  office 
through  shameful  methods  may  sometimes  be  better  than  the 
methods  by  which  they  have  profited,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
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trusted.  Their  responsibility  is  to  the  "  bosses,"  not  to  the  cit- 
izens  whose  machine-directed  votes  elected  them.  The  only 
sentiment  to  which  they  bow  is  that  expressed  by  the  leader 
whose  favor  bestowed,  and  whose  hostility  will  deprive  them 
of,  official  position  and  emoluments.  The  immediate  outlook 
is  not,  however,  without  hope.  Independent  movements  in 
several  States  are  in  progress  looking  to  the  complete  uprooting 
of  the  boss  system.  In  parts  of  Ohio,  Peimsylvania,  Indiana, 
and  California,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  "  the  Craw- 
ford County  method,"  which  takes  the  choice  of  candidates  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  few  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  the  major- 
ity of  voters,  is  already  being  tried.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  similar  methods  liave  been  the  subject  of  legis- 
lative action,  and  satisfactory  results  are  anticipated.  This  is 
a  reform  which  should  not  be  left  to  the  advocacy  of  a  few 
individuals,  or  to  the  members  of  a  few  organizations  like  the 
American  Institute  of  Civics  and  local  civic  i*eform  bodies. 
Members  of  these  bodies  have  done  much  and  will  do  more  to 
promote  it,  but  its  final  success  depends  upon  the  manifestation 
everywhere  of  an  aroused  public  spirit  whose  demands  cannot 
be  denied. 

V.    Civics  in  Public  Schools. 

Much  prog^ress  has  recently  been  made  in  educational  provis- 
ions for  the  instruction  necessary  to  qualify  American  youth 
for  the  intelligent  and  efficient  discharge  of  civic  obligations. 
The  Patria  Club  of  New  York  City,  a  strong  body  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  and 
devoted  to  the  objects  which  it  represents,  has  offered  prizes  to 
the  pupils  in  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  their  interest  in  matters  of  government 
and  citizenship,  and  has  undertaken  a  similar  work  in  connec- 
tion witii  the  charity  industrial  schools  of  that  city.  Of  great 
importance  is  the  action  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
looking  to  specific  instruction  in  civics  in  all  the  city  schools, 
and  its  later  action  in  giving  to  this  subject  an  important  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  which  are  to  be  estab- 
lished the  coming  year.  Another  organization  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  same  results,  the  American  Guards,  is  represented 
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by  battalioiis  in  several  New  York  schools.  This  movementi 
which  has  already  extended  into  many  schools  in  different 
States,  is  under  the  fostering  care  of  Col.  H.  H.  Adams,  an  o£B- 
cer  of  the  Institute  of  Civics.  The  guards  are  composed  of 
boys  who  voluntarily  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time,  out  of 
school  hours,  to  exercises  promotive  of  a  virile  and  intelligent 
patriotism.  These  exercises  include  military  drill,  and  the 
youthful  guards,  in  their  becoming  uniforms,  develop  a  marked 
degree  of  manliness  and  self-respect.  Two  of  the  battalions 
are  under  the  leadership  of  public-school  principals,  E.  H.  Boyer 
and  D.  £.  (jaddes,  councillors  of  the  Institute  of  Civics.  The 
guards  participated  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Grant  monument,  and  no  organization  in  line  attracted  more 
favorable  attention. 

VI.    Rural  Influences  on  Urban  Affairs. 

It  caMiot  be  denied  that  the  hitherto  controlling  power  of 
voters  in  rural  districts  has  frequently  been  used  to  the  preju- 
dice of  city  interests.  Representatives  from  country  regions 
have  lent  their  aid  in  effecting  vicious  as  well  as  wholesome 
changes  in  legislation  affecting  municipalities,  and  this  aid  has 
sometimes  been  secured  by  corrupt  methods.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  average  country  voter  and  the  average  legislator 
who  represents  him  sincerely  desire  to  promote  only  such  legis- 
lation as  will  be  of  highest  advantage  to  urban  communities. 
If  their  votes  fail  to  secure  this  result  it  is  more  often  because 
of  insufficient  knowledge  of  urban  conditions  and  needs,  than  of 
indifference  or  corrupt  influences. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  that 
citizens  remote  from  our  g^reat  cities  be  made  sufficiently  famil- 
iar with  municipal  needs  to  enable  them  to  reach  wiser  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  special  measures 
affecting  their  political,  social,  and  industrial  interests.  Opin- 
ions based,  as  now,  chiefly  upon  the  statements  of  a  partisan 
press,  too  often  represent  the  interests  of  a  party  regardless  of 
those  of  the  municipalities  directly  concerned. 

With  the  steady  growth  of  our  great  cities  in  population  and 
political  power,  the  question  of  wholesome  State  legislation  in 
matters  affecting  their  civic  and  moral  wellbeing,  is  one  of  no 
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less  importance  to  rural  communities  than  to  the  cities  them- 
selves. Controlling  power  is  already  drifting  citjrward  in  many 
States,  and  rural  voters  who  have  not  contributed  to  the  crea- 
tion of  right  civic  conditions  in  our  great  municipalities  may 
soon  find  this  power  used  to  their  own  serious  injury.  In  this 
connection  the  New  York  OhrUtian  Advocate^  referring  to  the 
possibilities  of  good  and  evil  in  the  Greater  New  York,  justly 

The  only  balancing  force  in  preventing  the  evil  from  triumphing  over 
the  good,  wiU  be  the  influence  of  the  remainder  of  the  Empire  State.  The 
morale  of  cities  differs  from  that  of  rural  regions  in  that  the  evil-minded  can 
consort  and  conceal  their  deeds,  can  obtain  great  political  power;  and  large 
cities  are  prone  to  legalize  vice  and  admit  of  organized  political  oormptlon. 
Whereas  elsewhere  the  laws  are  generally  In  harmony  with  morality,  and  the 
difficulty  of  concealment  impedes  the  growth  and  the  increase  of  the  arro- 
gance of  vice. 

The  force  of  Greater  New  York  in  legislation  and  the  administration  of 
law,  Is  something  appalling  to  contemplate.  Permanent  antagonism  between 
the  Metropolis  and  the  rest  of  the  State  wlU  in  Itself  be  a  demoralizing  ele- 
ment. Yet  unless  the  State  watches  this  immense  aggregation  of  hetero- 
geneous peoples  and  cities,  Greater  New  York  may  become  a  penrading 
source  of  corruption.  If  there  be  one  tendency  confirmed  by  history,  it  Is 
that  smaller  cities  Imitate  the  greater,  that  towns  Imitate  the  smaller  cities, 
and  villages,  the  towns.  Thus  for  good  or  lU  the  most  populous  centres 
become  the  controlling  force. 

VIL    Woman's  Work  in  Civics. 

The  growth  of  organizations  which  are  directed  by  women, 
wholly  or  chiefly  devoted  to  reforms  in  civic  conditions,  has 
been  paralleled  by  hardly  any  popular  movement  of  recent 
years.  The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  although 
hardly  more  than  a  juvenile  among  other  great  organizations,  is 
second  to  few  of  them  in  its  potentiality  for  good.  Women's 
clubs  are  found  everywhere,  and,  wherever  found,  for  the  most 
part  represent  a  serious  purpose  to  find  and  apply  right  reme- 
dies to  existing  civic  and  social  evils.  The  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  brings  all  of  these  local  movements  into  har- 
monious efforts  for  the  upbuilding  of  unselfish  patriotism  in  the 
community  and  the  highest  virtue  in  the  home.  The  National 
Health  Protective  Association,  whose  second  annual  meeting 
was  recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  has  already  made  a  record 
for  itself,  through  its  branches  in  many  cities,  which  evidences 
not  only  a  reason  for  its  existence,  but  the  capacity  and  sue- 
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cess  which  women  have  brought  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  city  life,  such  as  protection  from 
contagious  diseases,  the  supply  of  pure  water  and  pure  milk, 
the  prevention  of  food  adulterations,  improvements  in  tenement 
conditions,  provisions  affecting  the  health  of  working  people, 
attention  to  the  sick  children  of  the  very  poor,  and  a  score  of 
equally  important  matters.  The  chairman  of  this  organization 
is  Mrs.  Etta  Osgood  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  its  leading  mem- 
bers include  Dr.  Lozier  of  New  York,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Perry  of 
Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Theo.  F.  Seward  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Henry 
Birkenbine  of  Waj^ne,  Pa.,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Harvey  of  Dayton,  O., 
Miss  Florence  Parsons  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  J.  E  Weiks  of 
Buffalo,  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Scribner  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  same  city  was  also  held,  shortly  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Health  Protective  Association,  the  Triennial  Convention  of 
Working  Women's  Societies.  This  gathering  of  earnest  women 
was  notable  for  the  keenness  which  its  members  brought  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  working  wo- 
men, and  the  equal  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  reach  only  just 
conclusions.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  bright  women  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  to  estab- 
lish reciprocal  relations  which  will  be  fruitful  in  great  good. 

VIII.    Municipal  Reform  Organizations. 

ITie  third  year  of  the  National  Reform  League  has  been  com- 
pleted with  results  full  of  encouragement  to  the  members  of  the 
various  social  organizations  of  which  it  is  composed.  Its  annual 
meeting  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  delegates.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  widely  extended 
work  represented  by  this  national  organization  is  due  to  the 
persistent  and  unselfish  activities  of  its  able  secretary,  Mr. 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  who  closed 
his  address  before  the  convention  with  these  encouraging  words : 

In  every  direction  the  outlook  is  bright  and  promising,  not  of  the  imme- 
diate fulfUment  of  aU  the  hopes  and  desires  of  those  who  are  most  deeply 
interested  perhaps,  but  of  substantial  progress  and  steady  growth.  The 
sentiment  for  better  government  is  gaining  day  by  day.  It  is  not  a  move- 
ment for  a  particular  form  of  local  government  or  of  specific  panaceas  for 
municipal  evils,  but  rather  one  to  bring  the  citizens,  those  who  are  pri- 
marily responsible,  to  a  fuller  appreciation  and  a  more  general  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship  —  in  short,  a  movement  for  citizenship  reform.   The 
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indifference  and  apathy  of  the  average  voter  have  been  a  matter  of  genenil 
comment.  To  overcome  this,  and  to  replace  it  with  that  interest  and  that 
action  without  which  no  permanent  reform  can  be  accomplished,  the  reali- 
zation that  good  government  depends  for  its  very  existence  upon  good 
men,  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  municipal  reform.  Charter  revision,  civil- 
service  rules  and  regulations,  fair  elections,  and  an  honest  count  and  return 
are  all  important;  but  they  depend  for  their  success  upon  sound  public 
opinion,  and  that  depends  mpon  good  citizenship.  Gk>od  laws  are  impor- 
tant; good  citizenship  is  essential. 

The  Good  Citizenship  League  of  Minneapolis  adds  to  the 
means  of  its  increasingly  useful  work  by  the  publication  of  a, 
carefully  edited  little  periodical  under  the  title  of  Fact9^  in 
wliich  information  that  might  not  otherwise  reach  them  in 
proper  form  is  placed  before  all  citizens.  E.  F.  Waite  is  Presi- 
dent, and  Alfred  Sherlock,  Secretary,  with  offices  at  254  Henne- 
pin Avenue. 

IX.    City  Taxpayebs. 

Mr.  Charles  Richardson,  vice-president  of  the  National  Muni- 
cipal League,  in  seeking  the  causes  for  the  non-participation  of 
large  taxpayers  in  efforts,  to  secure  good  government  in  cities, 
finds  the  following  among  other  reasons : 

1st.  Because  they  fear  that  their  opposition  to  inflaential  politicians 
inay  be  punished  by  an  increase  in  their  assessments  for  taxation,  or  by  a 
loss  of  custom  or  employment,  or  by  some  other  action  Injurious  to  their 
personal  or  business  interests. 

2nd.  Because  as  investors,  employees,  or  otherwise,  they  have  or  hope 
to  have  some  pecuniary  interests  in  corporations,  contracts,  or  offices,  which 
would  be  much  less  profitable  under  a  government  too  pure  to  be  corrupted, 
and  too  intelligent  to  be  outwitted. 

3rd.  Because  they  believe  that  it  pays  better  in  dollars  and  cents  to  sub- 
mit to  existing  abuses  than  to  expend  the  time  and  money  required  for  a 
long  and  difficult  series  of  political  contests. 

4th.  Because  they  consider  that  national  legislation  affects  their  per- 
sonal interests  far  more  than  any  probable  action  of  their  local  government, 
and  that  their  national  party  must  therefore  be  supported  in  its  efforts  to 
strengtlien  itself  by  securing  complete  control  of  local  afllEdrs. 

5th.  Because  they  believe  the  local  machine  of  the  opposition  party  is 
still  worse  than  their  own,  and  that  to  promote  its  success  by  wasting  their 
votes  on  a  third  ticket  would  only  be  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire. 

6th.  Because  they  have  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  subjecting  politics 
to  the  principles  of  common  honesty,  or  public  affitirs  to  Uie  methods  of 
intelligent  business. 

This  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  sufficiently  formidable  to  show  that 
the  progress  of  reform  principles  among  the  taxpayers  must  continue  to 
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be  slow  and  difficult,  unlesB  city  government  can  be  made  to  hppetir  much 
more  important  and  interesting  than  it  has  hitherto  seemed  to  be. 

X.    Civics  in  State  Univrrsities. 

A  writer  in  Christian  Work^  urging  the  importance  of  action 
such  as  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  is  devoted  to,  says : 

With  the  new  way  of  looking  at  (Government,  and  with  new  tasks  imposed 
upon  it,  must  come  preparation  for  the  grave  responsibilities  of  the  present 
and  future.  Old  ideas  linger  after  they  have  subserved  their  purposes.  We 
are  living  in  an  industrial  age.  EspeciaUy  is  it  true  in  a  country  like  the 
United  States  that  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  peace  outweigh  a  hundredfold 
the  interests  of  war.  Nevertheless,  we  have  our  well-equipped  academy  at 
West  Point  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  army,  and  our  excellent  acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  navy ;  but  we  have  no  civil 
academy  to  give  men  careful  preparation  for  the  civil  service,  which  is  of 
inestimably  more  importance  to  us  than  either  the  army  or  navy  so  far  as 
ordinary,  everyday  life  is  concerned.  Even  in  his  day,  Washington  saw 
the  importance  of  a  national  university  which  should  fulfil  many  of  the  pur- 
poses of  such  an  academy.  As  a  part  of  the  remedy  for  trusts  and  combina- 
tions, and  an  important  part,  the  writer  would  mention  institutions  designed 
to  give  the  most  careful  training  in  preparation  for  every  branch  of  the  civil 
service.  This  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  enlargement  of  this  service. 
The  progress  which  has  already  been  made  in  the  reformation  of  our  civil 
service  is  gratifying,  but  something  far  more  than  has  yet  been  advocated 
by  any  civil-service-reform  association  is  needed.  As  part  of  the  general 
programme  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  monopoly,  the  development  of 
the  State  universities  of  the  country  along  the  line  of  civics  may  be  men- 
tioned. Each  State  university  should,  in  addition  to  other  things,  be  a  civil 
academy. 

XI.    A  Betrayal  of  Kefobm. 

These  are  the  words  applied  to  an  act  of  the  Republican 
Governor  of  New  York  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  stanchest 
Republican  journals  of  that  State,  the  Mail  and  ExpreM  of  New 
York  Oity.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

Gov.  Black^s  approval  of  the  bill  to  place  the  civil  service  of  this  State  at 
the  mercy  of  machine  politics  is  a  perversion  of  Republican  principle  and  a 
betrayal  of  reform.  There  is  not  one  legitimate  public  interest  that  this 
measure  will  benefit ;  not  a  single  purpose  of  honest  administration  that  it 
will  strengthen,  nor  an  object  of  sound  party  policy  that  it  will  help  to 
accomplish. 

The  Governor's  bill  is  a  step  backward  from  the  advanced  position  of  the 
party  on  the  civil-service  issue.  It  is  a  trick  to  nuUlfy  the  merit  principle 
in  appointments  to  public  office,  and  it  opens  the  way  for  a  full  restoration 
of  the  spoils  system.  There  is  not  a  boss  nor  a  machine  politician  in  the 
State  who  does  not  indorse  it.  There  is  not  an  intelligent  supporter  of  hon- 
est civil  service  who  will  not  denounce  it. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  repudiate  the  €k>vemor*s  bill 
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and  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  it.  Party  sentiment  has  spoken  against  it 
in  unmistakable  terms.  The  Govemor^s  reflections  upon  those  who  opposed 
the  bill  are  neither  well  grounded  nor  in  good  taste.  They  mean  nothing 
save  that  he  is  sensitive  to  the  criticism  which  his  ill-advised  measure  has 
provoked — criticism  which,  it  may  truthfully  be  said,  is  abundantly  war- 
ranted by  the  character  of  the  bill  itself  as  well  as  by  his  own  amazing  advo- 
cacy of  the  spoils  system  in  the  public  service. 

XII.    State  Aid  to  Industries. 

Massachusetts  has  undertaken  an  interesting  experiment  in  the 
way  of  promoting  home  industries.  With  the  aim  of  producing 
in  that  State  the  finer  grade  of  goods  now  produced  only  in  for- 
eign markets,  the  legislature  two  years  ago  appropriated  1^259000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  textile  school  in  any  town  which  might 
make  a  like  appropriation  for  the  same  object.  This  offer  has 
now  been  accepted  by  the  citizens  of  Lowell,  and  the  first  school  of 
the  character  proposed  is  being  established.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
experiment  may  lead  to  results  which  will  in  some  degree  compen- 
sate for  the  industrial  losses  sustained  by  New  England  through 
the  competition  of  the  multiplying  cotton  mills  in  the  South. 

XIII.    Reading  Matter  for  Prisoners. 

Some  time  ago,  in  response  to  a  need  brought  to  its  attention 
by  one  of  the  local  officers  in  Texas,  the  American  Institute  of 
Civics  offered  to  superintend  the  distribution  among  the  prisons 
of  the  United  States  of  literature  suitable  for  the  use  of  prison- 
ers. Citizens  were  asked  to  cooperate,  and  much  good  litera- 
ture has  thus  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  found 
it  not  only  a  source  of  entertainment,  but,  through  its  refining 
and  elevating  influences,  a  means  of  great  benefit.  This  benefi- 
cent work  can  be  indefinitely  extended  with  a  little  cost  if  citi- 
zens who  appreciate  its  importance  will  give  to  it  their  aid  by 
contributions  of  literature,  such  as  wholesome  works  of  fiction, 
popular  works  of  history,  treatises  on  the  useful  arts  and  indus- 
tries, popular  periodicals,,  etc.,  etc. ;  or  by  assisting  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  collection  and  distribution.  One  of  the 
Institute's  councillors  in  the  State  of  Washington,  President 
Penrose  of  Whitman  College,  has  recently  made  an  appeal  for 
such  literature  for  the  use  of  convicts  in  the  Washington  peni- 
tentiary. Inquiries  as  to  methods  of  cooperation,  or  gifts  for 
the  prison  literature  expense  fund,  may  be  sent  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Civics,  203  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BY  EMILY  DICKEY   BEEBY. 


'*T^HE  Tempest"  is  a  little  enchanted  world  where  play  all 

J^  the  forces  that  are  manifested  in  the  larger  creation 
from  the  lowest  animalism  to  the  highest  manhood,  har- 
monious with  his  invisible  envii-onment.  This  world  in  minia- 
ture—  true  to  the  laws  of  the  macrocosm  —  begins  in  chaos, 
storm,  and  stress,  but  finds  completion  in  supernal  air  and  divine 
peace.  We  shall  find  by  consecutive  study  of  the  dramas  that 
the  poet,  in  his  creative  work,  has  ever  risen  from  lower  manifes- 
tations to  higher  as  his  own  soul  soared  on  higher  and  higher 
wing.  Prospero  was  his  last,  greatest,  and  divinest  thought  of 
man  in  his  unfolding  godward. 

Nature  in  her  evolution  takes  no  vast  strides,  and  her  supreme 
poet  follows  her  divine  current  of  growth  from  the  animal  man 
to  the  grand  manifestation  of  his  ideal.  He  understood  that  in 
man's  unfolding  not  a  round  could  be  missed  of  the  **  Jacob's 
Ladder  "  resting  upon  the  earth,  but  reaching  into  the  heavens. 

In  this  ideal  world  of  "  The  Tempest,"  Caliban  stands  upon 
the  earth  groping  to  attain  the  firat  step,  while  Prospeit)  stands 
upon  the  summit  with  his  face  heavenward.  This  typical  man 
comes  upon  the  stage  on  a  high  plane  of  development.  Long 
previously  he  had  left  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity  to  tread 
the  ever  lonely  path  to  higher  achievement,  therefore  we  must 
look  below  him  to  find,  among  the  creations  of  the  poet,  the 
incarnation  which  was  the  chrysalis  for  this  last  ideal.  Here 
our  intuitive  perception  immediately  descries  Hamlet,  that  won- 
derful human  mystery  who  was  the  first  of  Shakspere's  sons  to 
enter  the  precincts  of  the  inner  life  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
godlike  potentialities  of  the  human  soul. 

In  Hamlet  was  the  struggle  of  birth ;  in  Prospero,  the  glory 
of  achievement,  the  fulfilment  to  some  extent  of  the  poet's  ideal 
man,  and  the  fii*st  to  realize  that  the  power  of  thought  is  the 
supreme  force  in  the  universe.  Hamlet  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  this  truth  when  he  said,  "  There's  nothing  good  or  bad  but 
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thinking  makes  it  so."  He  is  the  hero  of  spiritual  birth  and 
growth  in  man  from  the  dawning  of  the  soul-life,  through  its 
fierce  struggles  to  dominate  the  lower  self  and  rise  into  realms  of 
clearer  light  and  truth.  The  "  godlike  reason  which  was  not 
left  in  him  to  rust  unused,"  in  its  aspiration  became  illuminated 
by  intuition  and  revealed  to  his  awe-inspired  gaze  new  worlds 
not  dreamed  of  by  the  Horatios  of  his  time. 

Hamlet  was  lost  in  wonder  at  himself.  The  lower  forces  of 
his  nature  along  the  old  inherited  lines  of  thought,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  higher  thought-currents,  newly  created,  caused 
the  blended  stream  to  "  turn  awry  and  lose  the  name  of  action," 
termed  by  the  unseeing  world  lack  of  courage  and  will-power. 
Even  he  could  not  understand  but  that  in  some  inexplicable 
way  he  must  be  a  coward,  because  he  could  not  perceive  the 
why  of  his  delaying  vengeance.  Yet  he  knew  he  was  brave  to 
the  core  of  his  being.  When  his  military  friends,  "distilled 
almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,"  would  have  restrained  him 
from  following  the  spirit  of  his  father,  he  cries  out: 

Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ?  I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin^s  fee ;  and 
for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that,  being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  ? 
.  .  .  My  fate  cries  out,  and  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  as  hardy 
as  the  Nemean  lion^s  nerve. 

He  was  strong  of  will  and  resolute  of  purpose,  but  had  reached 
the  plane  of  development  where  his  higher  nature  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  commit  murder.  Yet  the  strong  current  of  popular 
opinion,  as  well  as  all  hereditary  and  sub-conscious  influences  in 
himself,  were  ever  impelling  him  to  do  the  deed.  In  his  soul- 
growth,  Hamlet  had  passed  the  plane  of  revenge  as  a  passion, 
but  had  not  reached  the  divine  heights  of  forgiveness.  To 
avenge  the  murder  of  his  father  was  to  him  a  sacred  command 
and  duty  coming  in  conflict  with  another  equally  sacred  duty 
voiced  by  his  higher  self,  and  the  mighty  meeting  of  these  two 
soul-forces  alwajrs  resulted  in  inaction.  This  moral  battleground 
is  the  pivotal  point  of  the  drama,  indirectly  putting  in  motion  all 
the  forces  which  terminate  in  the  final  catastrophe. 

In  his  thoughtful  moods  his  disposition  was.  ever  shaken  with 

•  •   •  •    •      • 

'*  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls,"  saying,  "  Why  is 
this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ?  "  It  was  the  unlaid 
ghost  of  his  higher  self  that  propounded  these  queries  to  the 
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apparition.  The  birth-throes  of  thought  were  giving  him  en^ 
trance  into  a  new  world  where  he  began  to  see  ^^  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  man!  how  infinite  in  faculty!  in  action  how  like 
an  angel  I  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God ! " 

The  thoughts  that  Hamlet  voices  had  passed  through  Shak- 
spere's  brain,  and  the  wonderful  powers  manifested  by  Prospero 
had  been  apprehended  by  his  own  prophetic  vision.  Hamlet 
might  have  moved  along  on  the  lower  plane  successfully,  but 
the  law  of  spiritual  growth,  the  divine  force  upheaving  and 
uplifting  his  soul  against  the  barriera  of  his  sub-conscious  men- 
tality and  his  environment,  finally  ended  in  the  sad  trag^y. 
Tet  in  the  defeat  was  a  victoiy,  for  it  was  merely  the  turn  of 
the  spiral  downward  for  a  higher  rise  in  evolution. 

Prospero  is  first  revealed  to  us  at  about  the  age  of  Hamlet 
when  the  curtain  falls  and  hides  him  from  our  tearnlimmed 
eyes.  Shakspere  loved  Hamlet.  He  was  dearest  to  his  heart 
of  all  his  children,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  not  die,  but  must 
come  into  the  full  fruition  of  the  immortals.  The  soul  so  nobly 
struggling  from  its  swaddling  clothes  must  become  a  freed  spirit 
of  godlike  power.  Therefore  he  presents  to  us  an  ideal  world 
where  Hamlet  sits  upon  the  throne  as  Prospero,  *^  transported 
and  rapt  in  secret  studies,"  **  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedi- 
cated to  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  his  mind  with  that  which 
o'erprized  all  popular  rate."  Prospero  was  bom  a  higher  type, 
therefore  the  divine  in  him  had  freer  action.  His  soul  opened 
to  the  overHsoul  like  a  flower  to  the  sunlight. 

The  divine  force  in  man  is  his  will  —  his  true  will —  and  this 
force  in  its  perfect  exercise  has  no  human  limitation.  It  is  only 
the  seeminff  will  that  is  limited.  This  power,  mantfested  in 
thought^  is  r^resented  ly' Ariel. 

The  statement  of  Prospero  that  his  studies  bettered  his  mind 
to  such  high  degree  is  proof  that  they  were  those  not  of  the 
magician,  but  of  the  philosopher  and  true  psychologist,  for  the 
study  of  magic  darkens  the  soUl  and  degrades  the  intellect. 
Prosperous  power  was  not  magical,  and  Shakspere  used  the 
word  magician  only  to  bring  the  dram&  within  touch  of  his 
audience,  knowing  full  well  that  the  wise  would  understand, 
for  **  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 

In  the  manifestation  of  soul-power  we  first  perceive  the  true 
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greatness  of  Prospero  and  the  heights  to  which  Shakspere's  own 
soul  had  risen,  for  'Hhe  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
source."  The  greatness  of  Julius  Csesar  is  "  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting,"  for  eveiy  truly  great  nature  must 
be  the  rounded  out  and  harmonious  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual.  This  is  the  measure  of  Prospero, 
and  in  his  unfolding,  unseen  realms  and  previously  unknown 
powers  had  opened,  according  to  eternal  law,  to  his  demanding 
soul. 

"  The  Tempest"  is  philosophical,  psychological,  and  occult  — 
philosophical  because  thought  is  the  motor  power.  Le  Conte 
says :  "  That  deepest  of  all  questions  —  the  natui-e  and  origin 
of  natural  forces  —  is  a  question  for  philosophy  and  not  for 
science."  Thought  is  a  natural  force ;  yes,  a  dynamic  force  of 
the  most  intense  power.  It  may  be  a  search-light  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  thunderbolt  of  destruction,  or  a  messenger  of  light  and 
love  with  healing  in  its  wings.  The  mantle  of  Prospero  is 
simply  an  emblem  of  power,  and  the  word  is  so  understood 
among  the  Orientals.  In  Scripture,  when  Elijah  ascended  in 
his  fiery  chariot,  his  mantle  fell  upon  Elisha,  who  immediately 
caused  the  waters  to  retreat  from  its  stroke  and  continued 
clothed  with  his  master's  power.  So  Prospero,  robing  himself 
in  his  mantle  or  laying  it  aside,  means  his  exercise  or  non-exer- 
cise of  what  are  termed  supernatural  powers. 

Victor  Hugo  says  that  Shakspere  ^^  did  not  question  the  in- 
visible world,  he  rehabilitated  it.  He  did  not  deny  man's  super- 
natural power,  he  consecrated  it."  There  is  no  reason  why 
man  in  his  higlier  estate  should  not  have  free  intercourse  with 
a  world  invisible  to  him  in  his  lower  conditions.  Can  the  grub 
have  the  same  companionship  as  the  butterfly? 

Victor  Hugo  also  says  that  the  '^  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
depicts  the  action  of  the  invisible  world  on  man,  but  *  The  Tem- 
pest '  symbolizes  the  action  of  man  on  the  invisible  world.  In 
the  poet's  youth,  man  obeys  the  spirits.  In  the  poet's  ripe  age, 
the  spirits  obey  man.^^  This  shows  a  fine  apprehension  of  the 
interior  revealings  of  the  supreme  poetic  genius.  Every  great 
and  true  poet  is  also  a  prophet  and  seer.  Then  why  should 
not  Shakspere  —  the  supremest  in  all  the  "  tide  of  time  "  — 
not  have  the  widest  and  most  faivreaching  vision  of  the  wonder- 
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ful  attainments  and  powers  of  the  perfected  man.  He  undoubt- 
edly saw  and  felt  the  grandeur  of  the  ages  to  come,  and  knew, 
with  divine  prescience,  that  only  the  hem  of  the  garment  of 
knowledge  had  been  as  yet  touched.  There  is  but  one  power 
in  the  universe,  and  as  Emerson  says,  ^^  Every  man  is  an  inlet 
to  the  whole."     Then  where  is  his  limitation  ? 

Did  not  nature  obey  the  Nazarene,  and  the  winds  and  moun- 
tainous waves  lie  gently  down  at  His  bidding  ?  And  did  He 
not  say  that  His  disciples  should  do  greater  works  than  He  had 
done  ?  Then  why  should  not  Prospero,  as  a  typical  man,  have 
control  over  all  the  forces  of  nature  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Shakspere  has  given  to  him 
almost  the  identical  powers  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  I  This  is 
not  strange,  as  it  is  an  absolute  truth  that  when  man  rises  to 
the  royalty  of  spirit  every  element  will  be  his  obedient  servant. 
Thought  will  be  the  agent  of  his  ministries ;  which  the  poet  has 
80  marvellously  portrayed  in  its  personification  as  Ariel.  Ariel 
says :  "  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to ; "  and  Prospero,  in  calling 
him,  "  Come  with  a  thought."  It  is  now  claimed  by  the  most 
advanced  and  best  psychologists,  that  a  forceful,  living  thought 
does  become  a  real  embodiment  which  may  be  perceived  by  the 
finer  senses.  Ariel  was  what  the  mind  of  his  master  made  him, 
sometimes  a  sprite,  sometimes  a  sea-nymph,  again  a  harpy,  any- 
thing and  everything  the  master  directed. 

Sycorax  symbolized  ignorance,  and  thought  had  been  long 
imprisoned  in  the  holds  of  nature  by  this  creature  of  darkness, 
but  ever  painfully  stiniggling  to  reach  the  light.  Ignorance  im- 
prisoned thought,  but  could  not  free  it.  Prospero,  as  wisdom, 
gave  it  freedom  and  directed  its  action  until  he  could  send  it 
forth  in  still  more  glorious  freedom.  Freedom  of  thought  is  a 
dominant  strain  in  the  drama,  and  is  even  sung  by  the  "  reeling 
ripe  "  Stephano.  Caliban  represents  the  child  of  ignorance,  closely 
allied  to  nature  and  partaking  of  its  poetry  and  grandeur.  He 
is  man  in  his  first  estate,  just  emerging  from  the  animal.  Tet, 
in  this  crude,  forbidding  aspect  how  superior  in  dignity  com- 
pared with  Stephano  and  Trinculo  in  their  vile  abasement 
through  the  vices  of  civilization. 

Shakspere's  knowledge  of  the  power  of  thought  over  the  body 
is  shown  in  his  saying  that  Sycorax,  '^  through  age  and  envy,  had 
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grown  into  a  hoop ; "  and  of  Caliban  that,  *'  As  with  age  his  body 
uglier  grows,  so  his  mind  cankers."  It  is  not  strange  that  Shak- 
spere  perceived  the  new  psychology,  for  Milton  sang  — 

Oft  Converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begins  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  souFs  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal. 

The  poet  Spenser  most  beautifully  expresses  this  truth  in 
saying: 

So  every  spirit,  as  it  is  more  pure. 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 

So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in.  .  .  . 

For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take. 

For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make. 

This  is  the  teaching  also  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  body  must  be 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  the  mind. 

Here  we  perceive  the  source  of  the  heavenly  beauty  and 
grace  of  Miranda.  "  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God."  Her 
thought  and  vision  wrought  out  for  her  a  bodily  expression  that 
made  her  seem  celestial  to  the  beholder,  and  held  him  in  doubt 
whether  she  were  goddess  or  mortal. 

In  esoteric  thought  the  perfected  being  must  be  an  equal 
blending  of  the  masculine  and  feminine,  which  Balzac  has  so 
gloriously  interpreted  in  his  "Seraphita."  This  quality  we  see 
in  Prospero,  the  gentle,  refined  element  of  motherhood,  blended 
with  sublime  dignity  and  strength.  His  child  was  to  him  "  a 
cherubim  infusing  him  with  fortitude  from  heaven,"  and  he 
gave  to  her  the  richest  dower  of  inheritance  —  knowledge,  with 
purity  of  heart  and  purpose.  With  the  gentle  patience  of  love 
he  instructed  her  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  her  being,  with 
divine  purity  of  thought.  For  all  nature  is  pure  as  God  him- 
self. Thus  Miranda  became  the  peerless  young  Eve  of  blended 
wisdoin  and  innocence. 

After  a  display  of  his  power,  he  states,  in  his  address  to  Fer- 
dinand, the  most  abtruse  problems  of  the  ideal  philosophy. 

These  .  .  .  were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air ; 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 

The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
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ThQ  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

This  sublime  inspii'ation  was  almost  the  last  outburst  of  the 
mighty  genius  of  Shakspere,  and  is  a  fitting  crown  of  glory. 

Pi*ospero  was  fully  conscious  of  his  superiority,  and  with 
simple  but  grandest  dignity  he  claims  that  practically  it 
was  his  own  power  that  worked  all  the  wonders.  Most  sub- 
limely he  expresses  this  when  he  calls  before  him  his  invisible 
helpers : 

Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes  and  groves. 
And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back ;  ...  by  whose  aid. 
Weak  masters  though  ye  be,  I  have  bedimm^d 
The  noontide  sun,  caird  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  ^twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault 
Set  roaring  war;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove^s  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  strong-based  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  plucked  up 
The  pine  and  cedar ;  graves  at  my  command 
Have  waked  their  sleepers,  oped,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art. 

Passing  from  his  power  over  nature  to  the  manifestation  of 
his  higher  self  with  men,  we  see  the  spiritual  plane  he  had 
reached.  In  coming  again  in  contact  with  the  world  of  human- 
ity his  first  action  is  the  recognition  of  the  good  and  the  forgiv- 
ing the  evil : 

—  O  good  Gonzalo, 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  f ollow^st,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home  both  in  word  and  deed. 

His  divine  forgiveness  of  tliose  who  had  so  cruelly  wronged 
him  shows  the  height  of  his  spiritual  attainment : 

Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick. 

Yet  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fury 

Do  I  take  part ;  the  rarer  action  is 

In  virtue  Uian  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent. 

The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 

Not  a  frown  further. 
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In  the  very  remarkable  events  of  his  life  he  recognizes  a 
higher  power  in  all  his  guidance.  "Was  Milan  thrust  from 
Milan,  that  his  issue  should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?  " 

There^s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Roughhew  them  how  we  will. 

In  no  drama  has  the  poet  iisen  to  such  supreme  types  ot 
chaiucter.  Prospero  was  the  highest  expression  of  Shakspere's 
latest  thought,  but  only  the  shadowing  forth  of  a  supremer  ideal. 
We  can  portray  what  is  beneath  us  far  more  vividly  and  truly 
than  what  is  above  us.  Shakspere  had  lived  Hamlet,  and  that 
is  why  he  so  vitally  touches  every  human  soul.  In  Prospero  it 
was  the  vision  by  the  great  poetic  soul  of  a  promised  land  he 
had  only  viewed  from  a  mountain  top.  He  had  seen  the  won- 
derfully luscious  grasps  of  Eschol,  but  had  not  yet  tasted  them. 
This  is  why  we  feel  the  vast  yet  subtle  difference  between 
"  Hamlet "  and  "  The  Tempest." 

If  the  inunortal  poet  had  lived  the  years  allotted  to  man, 
with  ever  increasing  openness  of  vision,  his  own  soul  would 
have  attained  that  lofty  height  where,  from  the  "  pattern  on  the 
mount,"  he  would  have  portrayed  the  splendor  of  divine  man- 
hood in  godlike  majesty,  the  soul  irradiating  the  body  like  the 
shining  face  of  Moses  in  its  halo  of  awe-inspiring  divinity. 
The  people  required  a  veil ;  they  would  require  one  still. 

Although  Shakspere  left  us  before  he  had  lived  in  the  radi- 
ance of  the  truly  spiritual  realm,  we  may  well  crown  his  Pros- 
pero with  his  words  of  another : 

He  sits  ^moDgst  men  like  a  descended  Ood : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honor  sets  him  off, 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming. 


THE  CREATIVE  MAN. 


BY   STINSON   JAEVIS. 


IN  the  April  number  of  this  magazine  its  Editor  gave  us  a 
paper  called  "The  Man  in  History."  Readers  will  not 
have  failed  to  note  the  grand  width  and  depth  it  gave  to 
ordinary  views.  The  facts  concerning  the  human  being,  from 
the  earliest  records  to  those  of  tlie  present  day,  were  marshalled 
in  so  masterly  a  way,  and  the  mental  grip  on  the  whole  mass 
was  so  far-reaching  and  unique,  that  people  must  have  perceived 
that  they  were  gaining  the  benefits  of  a  lifetime  study. 

This  article  is  therefore  in  no  sense  a  reply  to  Dr.  Ridpath's 
masterpiece.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  refer  to  all  the  histori- 
cal events  as  he  has  introduced  them,  and  can  only  regret  that 
want  of  space  forbids  a  reprint  which  would  enable  the  original 
to  be  read  with  these  comments.  My  endeavor  is  simply  to 
bring  forward  for  contemporaneous  consideration  certain  sug- 
gestions which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  a  highly  interesting  charac- 
ter, and  which  were  forced  in  upon  my  own  thought  by  the 
results  of  experiments  upon  the  human  being.  After  the  long 
series  of  articles  published  m  The  Arena  about  three  years 
ago,  many  of  my  readers  will  not  require  further  explanation  of 
these  experiments ;  but  for  others  I  will  briefly  refer,  later  on 
in  this  paper,  to  the  phenomena  which  greatly  affect  one's  views 
regarding  man's  powers  and  possibilities,  together  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  agency  in  the  world's  events. 

Dr.  Ridpath  has  brought  forward  as  interesting  a  question  as 
was  ever  laid  before  a  public,  namely,  how  far,  if  at  all,  Man  is 
the  maker  of  history.  And  by  the  word  "  histoiy  "  the  learned 
author  does  not  mean  those  records  of  events  which  any  chance 
chronicler  may  choose  to  present,  but  the  events  themselves, 
their  causes,  action,  and  results.  Here  he  presents  both  sides 
of  the  question,  with  the  arguments  which  may  be  alternately 
used  in  support  of  each.  He  cites  two  master  thinkers,  Carlyle 
and  Buckle,  whose  differences  of  opinion  relative  to  man's 
agency  in  history  were  distinctly  defined  :  Carlyle  seeking  the 
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hero  in  each  great  event,  and  recognizing  only  one  force,  that  of 
God,  behind  the  principal  actor  of  the  temporary  drama,  and 
never  satisfied  until  the  individual  origins  of  history  could  be 
discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  Buckle,  to  whom  man,  includ- 
ing the  part  he  played,  appeared  ^^  as  the  mere  result  of  histori- 
cal forces,"  and  in  the  view  of  scientific  rationalism  contemplat- 
ing ^^  only  the  lines  of  an  infinite  and  unalterable  causation 
encompassing  the  world  and  bringing  to  pass  whatever  is  done 
by  the  agency  of  men  en  masseJ'^ 

I  confess  I  was  not  by  any  means  clear  at  first  as  to  what 
Buckle  meant  by  this  ^^  infinite  and  unalterable  causation."  If 
he  meant  the  shapings  of  heredity  coming  down  through  many 
generations  to  produce  a  man  able  to  lead  in  a  certain  event,  then 
I  followed  him.  I  also  sufficiently  understood  him  if  he  referred 
to  national  desires  and  necessities  assisting  to  produce  comper 
tent  manipulators  of  important  events.  But  I  did  not  gather 
until  later  that  this  language  might  possibly  be  intended  to  in- 
clude what  in  common  parlance  is  called  '^  the  will  of  God." 

In  the  alternation  of  contention  which  Dr.  Ridpath  lays 
before  us  with  so  much  skill,  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  Carlyle  side  of  the  argument,  so  let  us  consider  a  part 
of  what  is  said  on  the  Buckle  side.  In  sentences  collected  from 
different  portions,  the  ^^  believer  in  the  predominance  of  univer- 
sal causation  "  is  represented  as  speaking  in  this  way : 

Men  produce  nothing.  They  control  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
themBelves  like  bubbles  thrown  up  with  the  heavings  of  an  infinite  sea. 
They  do  not  direct  the  course  of  history.  Nations  go  to  battle  as  the  clouds 
enter  a  storm.  Do  clouds  really  fight,  or  are  they  not  rather  driven  into 
concussion?  Are  not  unseen  forces  behind  both  the  nations  and  the  clouds? 
What  was  Rome  but  a  catapult,  and  Caesar  but  the  stone?  He  was  flung 
from  it  beyond  the  Alps  to  fall  upon  the  barbarians  of  Qaul  and  Britain. 
What  was  Alfred  but  the  bared  right  arm  of  England?  What  was  Dante 
but  a  wail  of  the  middle  ages?— and  what  was  Luther  but  a  tocsin?  What 
was  Napoleon  but  a  thunderbolt  rattling  among  the  thrones  of  Europe?  He 
did  not  fiing  himself,  but  was  flung  t 

The  whole  tendency  of  inquiry  respecting  the  place  of  man  in  history  has 
been  to  reduce  the  agency  of  the  individual.  Every  advance  in  our  scientific 
knowledge  (ias  confirmed  what  was  aforetime  only  a  suspicion,  that  the 
influence  of  man,  as  man,  on  the  world's  course  of  events  is  insigniflcant. 
Over  all  there  is  a  controlling  Force  and  Tendency,  without  which  events 
and  facts  and  institutions  are  nothing.  .  .  .  History  may  be  defined  as  the 
aggregate  of  human  forces  acting  under  law,  moving  invisibly  —  but  with 
visible  phenomena.  .  .  .  The  individuals  who  contribute  to  the  vast  toI^ 
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lime  d0  not  understand  their  contributions  thereto,  or  the  general  scheme  ol 
which  they  are  little  more  than  the  atomic  parts. 

Over  this  aggregate  of  human  forces  there  presides  somehow  and  some- 
where a  MTill,  a  Purpose,  a  Principle,  the  nature  of  which  no  man  knoweth 
to  this  day.  To  this  Will  and  Purpose,  to  this  universal  Plan,  which  we  are 
able  to  see  dimly  manifested  in  the  general  results  and  course  of  things,  men 
give  various  names  according  to  their  age  and  race ;  according  to  their  biases 
of  nature  and  education.  Some  call  it  .  .  .  Fate ;  some,  the  First  Cause ; 
some,  the  Logos ;  some.  Providence ;  some  of  the  greatest  races  have  called 
Stood. 

We  come  then  to  the  admission  on  the  Buckle  side  of  the 
argument  that  the  forces  referred  to  as  ''  universal  causation  " 
may  possibly  include  the  will  of  God.  And  from  the  time  this 
admission  is  made  there  seems  to  be  little  of  material  difference 
between  the  contestants.  Practically,  both  refer,  or  may  refer, 
back  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  discussion  here  brings  me  to 
the  point  at  which  some  pertinent  questions  may  be  asked. 

In  what  historical  crises  has  the  will  of  God  been  manifested  ? 
Can  you  confidently  point  to  one  ?  If  so,  your  conversational 
friend  will  probably  call  your  attention  to  some  terrible  disasters 
which  arose  from  it.  Perhaps  you  may  thus  point  to  some  mon- 
archy. But  your  iconoclastic  friend  will  probably  refer  you  to  a 
loathsome  system  of  parasitic  adulation,  in  which  place  and  posi- 
tion went  by  favoritism  and  whimsical  preference,  and  where  ad- 
vancement through  personal  merit  was  almost  unknown.  These 
ills,  you  think,  could  not  be  present  in  a  republic ;  but  when 
you  point  to  one  of  these,  your  attention  is  directed  to  an  inter- 
nal rottenness  in  which  justice  and  Mberty  are  bought  and  sold 
by  men  who  must  make  their  fortunes  during  a  short  term  of 
irresponsible  office.  You  are  then  apt  to  smile  at  the  idea  that 
any  of  these  represented  the  intentions  of  God. 

Or,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  you  may  instance  the  life,  teach- 
ings, and  death  of  Christ.  But  if  your  friend  be  a  fairly  good 
amateur  historian  he  can  sufficiently  indicate  the  many  wars, 
the  almost  countless  conflicts  and  incalculable  amount  of  man- 
slaughter that  belief  in  Christ  gave  rise  to.  He  can  tell  of 
those  stupendous  waves  of  crusadic  fanaticism  in  the  course  of 
which  the  pillage  and  rapine  of  utterly  lawless  hordes  brought 
undying  disgrace  upon  Europe.  He  can  pile  story  upon  story 
of  carnage  and  divided  homes  until  you  may  possibly  conclude 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  world  if  the  cross  of  Gol- 


gotha  had  never  been  heard  of.  A  wrong  conclusion,  most  cer- 
tainly ;  but  one  that  has  oceans  of  facts  to  back  it. 

Outside  the  cases  in  which  retribution  has  seemed  to  follow 
close  upon  wrongdoing,  where  can  we  find  a  momentous  event 
of  history  which  we  can  point  out  to  ourselves  and  say  with  con- 
fidence, ^^  That,  certainly,  was  brought  about  by  the  will  of  God." 
If  amalgamation  of  hostile  baronies  into  one  dominant  nation 
and  the  acquirement  of  many  civil  advantages  may  be  regarded 
as  a  blessing,  then  some  will  point  back  to  an  immensely  pic- 
turesque figure  of  history  and  claim  that  the  Norman  William 
was  one  specially  produced  by  the  divine  will  for  an  event  from 
which  issued  peculiarly  valuable  results.  But  here  we  have  to 
face  a  question  which  is  continually  prominent  when  historical 
events  are  attributed  to  the  will  of  God :  ^*  Is  it  necessary,"  we 
are  driven  to  ask  ourselves,  ^^  that  God's  purposes  be  brought 
to  a  cuknlnation  through  trickery,  perjuiy,  manslaughter,  and 
every  kind  of  falsity?"  Personally  I  feel  totally  unable  to 
think  this.  I  wish  to  mention  the  difficulties  which  everyone 
who  thinks  honestly  must  encounter,  and  to  do  so  reverently. 
History  thus  seems  to  enforce  acceptance  of  one  of  two  conclu- 
sions :  Either  that  the  justice  of  God  is  not  what  we  are  glad  to 
suppose  it  to  be ;  or  else  that  these  matters  were  not  conducted 
according  to  the  divine  will.  For  in  William's  case  we  find  all 
these  difficulties :  the  claim  to  be  acting  on  Harold's  promise, 
the  prior  mortgaging  of  the  intended  results  to  the  church  of 
Rome  in  order  to  gain  the  assistance  of  foreign  hordes  by  call- 
ing the  pi*oposed  invasion  a  holy  war,  and  other  trickeries  which 
need  not  now  be  set  out.  He  brought  his  newly-made  Eng- 
land into  the  bondage  of  a  hierarchy,  and  in  buying  Romish  aid 
established  a  precedent  that  was  followed  by  other  kings  until 
priestcraft  gained  the  unlimited  power  which  drained  the  coffers 
of  Europe,  impoverished  Italy,  beggared  Spain,  revelled  in  the 
demoniacal  Inquisition,  subsequently  degraded  the  Lower  Cana- 
dians to  almost  the  ignorance  of  the  beasts,  and  is  now  using 
the  whole  of  its  political  power  to  fasten  its  vampire  clutch 
upon  the  fair  virg^  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

If  William  could  have  foreseen  some  results  of  his  handiwork 
he  could  have  been  properly  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  devils 
ever  let  loose  upon  the  earth.     And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe 
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that  all  these  thmgs  were  foreknown  to  the  Deity,  and  that  the 
shaping  of  William's  policy  was  under  the  divine  will. 

This  brief  survey  of  a  great  event  is  only  one  of  a  laif[e 
number  that  could  be  made,  each  collection  of  ocoorrenoeB 
showing  similar  mixed  conditions  —  some  exhibiting  resulting 
benefits,  but  in  many  cases  mingled  with  disaster  and  distress 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  movement  as  a  whole  cannot  possiUy 
be  attiibuted  by  any  thinking  person  to  the  divine  will. 

Every  historian  will  admit  that  in  the  great  events  of  history, 
the  conquests  and  other  large  acquisitions  of  territory,  some  one 
or  more  of  the  following  disgraces  were  present:  the  killing 
of  human  beings,  false  pretences,  pillage  and  rapine,  human 
tortui-es,  treacheries,  imprisonments,  introductions  of  diseases, 
plagues,  and  bad  habits,  traffic  in  drugs  and  liquors  which 
debauched,  degraded,  and  killed.  Such  a  list  is  almost  endless. 
And  shall  we  say  that  an  Almighty  Father  caring  for  his  chil- 
dren could  have  desired  such  proceedings  ?  Surely  not !  Let 
us  be  sensible  and  conform  oui*  judgment  to  the  evidence. 

In  doing  so,  what  is  our  alternative  ?  Are  we  not  forced  to 
comprehend  that  even  the  most  valuable  improvements  were 
only  advanced  so  far  as  human  intelligence  could  advance  them 
when  this  intelligence  was  illuminated  by  a  partial  exercise  of 
its  highest  faculties  ?  Are  we  not  forced  to  admit  that  the  re- 
sulting benefits,  whether  personal  or  national,  were  for  the  most 
part  those  which  were  humanly  foreseen,  and  that  the  subsequent 
disasters  were  for  the  most  part  those  which  could  not  be  foreseen 
by  human  intelligence  ?  —  or  were  foreseen  and  intentionally 
risked  and  braved  ?  Has  there  been  a  single  event  of  history 
which  cannot  be  honestly  attributed  to  human  intelligence  — 
this  being  aided  by  a  partial  exercise  of  its  highest  falculties  ? 

What,  then,  are  these  highest  faculties?  What  are  the 
powers  within  man  which  enable  him  t(^  transcend  other  men, 
and  previous  men  ?  Let  me  here  state  my  conviction,  which 
later  on  will  seem  justified,  that  advance  in  comprehension  of 
tlie  higher  faculties  in  man  must  be  gained  through  a  further 
acquaintance  with  phenomena  which  may  be  present  in  hypnotic 
conditions.  I  do  not  mean  that  personal  attention  to  the  experi- 
ments is  necessary,  no  matter  how  preferable.  Nor  do  I  suggest 
that  they  tell  as  much  as  one  could  wish  —  at  least,  so  fur  as  I 
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have  followed  them.     Mine  have  only  led  me  to  the  outside  ram- 
parts of  vast  realms  which  await  the  investigations  of  others. 

What  I  mean  is  that  everyone  should  in  some  way  be  made 
certain,  either  through  personal  experiment  or  reliable  hearsay, 
tliat  in  the  human  make-up  there  are  faculties  which  may  be 
forced  by  will-power  into  an  activity  which  they  do  not  mani- 
fest in  the  ordinary  daily  life.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  are  the  same  faculties  which  become  so  apparent  in  the 
keeuHsightedness  of  those  who  are  great  in  statecraft,  diplomacy, 
business,  or  in  any  other  way.  With  ordinary  people,  especially 
the  laboring  classes,  these  faculties  seem  more  inactive,  through 
disuse.  In  most  men  they  seem  to  show  activity  only  when 
forced  by  concentmtion  and  will-power;  but  there  are  bright  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  in  whom  they  seem  very  alert  without  urging. 

My  reasons  for  stating  that  everyone  should  be  acquainted 
with  these  peculiarities  are  well  founded.  Without  this  the 
admission  that  there  is  a  ^^  soul  "  in  man  is  largely  due  to  the 
compulsion  of  hearsay.  Without  this,  and  certain  other  studies, 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  evolution  of  man  and  beast  are  ob- 
scured, and  the  most  telling  argument  in  favor  of  further  evo- 
lution remains  practically  a  blank.  Without  this  we  need  not 
look  for  a  better  understanding  of  man's  place  in  history.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of  research  supplies  proof  of  many 
seemingly  miraculous  powers  in  man  which  have  valuable  ex- 
planations to  make  in  regard  to  the  history  of  history. 

Here  the  truthnseeker  may  prove  to  himself  the  reality  of 
^^  soul.''  And  why  should  anyone  admit  its  reality  if  he  has 
never  had  cause  to  regard  himself  as  anything  better  than  a 
good-natui*ed  animal  ?  Unless  he  has  had  made  clear  to  him 
some  soul-truths  (which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  every  human 
being  is  a  hypnotic  patient,  are  generally  made  manifest  without 
any  dabbling  in  experiments)  —  unless,  I  say,  he  has  been  in 
some  way  convinced  of  the  reality  of  "  soul,"  his  moral  ram- 
parts are  chiefly  constructed  of  the  hearsay  that  provides  but 
slim  defence.  The  suggestion  here  is  that  the  best  way  to  be 
able  to  believe  in  miracles  is  to  learn  how  to  perform  them ! 

This  paper,  however,  will  deal  solely  with  man's  place  in 
history,  which  is  only  a  section  of  the  ranges  of  view  which 
the  study  of  the  mesmeric  phenomena  forces  into  consideration. 
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We  want  to  know  more  about  those  who  have  controlled  armies, 
nations,  events,  and  tliemselves.  We  want  to*gain  a  better  idea 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  making  of  history  ;  how  far,  if  not 
entirely,  man  was  responsible ;  how  far,  if  at  all,  he  was  assisted 
in  any  peculiar  way  toward  the  acquirement  of  a  farsightedness 
superior  to  that  of  his  fellows ;  why  historical  events,  both  in 
their  inception  and  action,  were  so  peculiarly  human  and  often 
so  dreadfully  animal ;  why  the  sought-for  and  acquired  benefits 
have  so  often  been  mingled  with  distress  and  catastrophe. 

These  somewhat  numerous  inquiries  are  answered,  in  effect, 
by  an  exposition  of  the  faculties  referred  to,  and  of  the  powers 
by  which  these  may  be  forced  into  increased  activity.  When 
these  are  understood  so  far  as  they  can  be  explained  here,  then 
the  answers  to  all  the  above  queries  will  become  apparent  to  those 
who  apply  the  facts  to  their  knowledge  of  history ;  and  they  will 
need  no  more  detailed  answer  than  that  which  I  shall  give. 

Many  have  noted  the  fact  that  the  foremost  personages  of 
histoiy  have  been  men  of  gi'eat  will-power.  They  might  be 
French,  Greek,  Jew,  or  Moslem ;  they  might  be  of  any  occupa- 
tion, rank,  or  color ;  but  always  they  were  men  of  great  will- 
power. This  has  been  the  one  peculiarity  common  to  all.  But 
why  should  will-power  be  a  ^ne  qua  rum  of  greatness  ?  The 
reasons  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

In  the  year  1897  an  attempt  to  explain  mesmerism  is  not  as 
necessary  as  it  used  to  be.  The  amount  of  notice  which  the 
newspapers  give  to  the  subject  suggests  that  an  interest  in  it  is 
very  widespread  in  America.  Even  the  most  illiterate  must 
now  be  aware  that  persons  may  be  so  influenced  by  the  wills  of 
others  that  they  pass  into  a  sleep,  or  a  condition  resembling 
sleep,  during  which  they  are  to  a  large  extent,  and  sometimes 
entirely,  subject  to  the  wills  of  the  actuators.  Professionals 
have  also  assisted  in  instructing  the  public  as  to  the  minor 
phenomena.  One  of  them  has  lately  been  making  money  in 
New  York  by  keeping  his  patient  in  the  hypnotic  trance  for  a 
week,  during  which  ignorant  medical  students  and  doctors 
tried  brutal  methods  of  awakening  the  victim  —  the  same 
methods  which  disgrace  some  of  the  hospitals  when  unfortu- 
nates pass  into  trances  from  unknown  causes.  In  other  cases, 
persons  in  the  audience  are  requested  to  pencil  secretly  some 
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lines  on  paper  and  hide  the  writings  in  their  pockets.  The 
patient  on  the  stage  then  reads  the  writing,  and  this  reading  is 
subsequently  compared  with  the  hidden  papers  and  found  to 
be  correct  The  numbers  engraved  on  people's  watches  are 
also  read  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  never  attended  such  performances  because  they  had 
nothing  to  teach  me ;  and  if  confederates  were  used,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  the  perfoimances  could  be  given  much  more  easily 
without  confederates.  My  reason  for  mentioning  these  people 
is  that  their  work,  if  genuine,  as  I  suppose,  allows  me  a  greater 
brevity  in  this  paper ;  also  because  their  large  numbeiB  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  published  long  ago,  that  anyone  of  fairly 
strong  will-power  can  perform  these  seeming  marvels  if  a  suitr 
able  patient  can  be  procured.  It  may,  however,  be  accepted  as 
absolutely  correct  that  the  vision  of  mesmerized  patients  is  not 
impeded  by  materials.  In  my  earliest  experiments  I  tried  aU 
kinds  of  receptacles  when  secreting  articles.  But  the  changes 
made  no  difference.  The  patients  can  discern  the  interior  of 
an  iron  box  as  easily  as  we  in  the  ordinary  state  can  see 
through  a  glass  one.  Of  course  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ordinary  vision,  the  eyelids  being  closed  at  the  time.  All  such 
trials  as  this  I  ranked  in  the  lowest  grade,  because  the  patients 
may  have  been  reading  what  was  within  my  own  knowledge  — 
a  faculty  that  was  partly  exhibited  to  prominent  men  in  chief 
cities  by  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Irving  Bishop. 

This  classifying  of  my  experiments  is  only  to  bring  on  their 
mention  in  the  order  in  which  they  seem  to  increase  in  impor- 
tance. As  a  fact,  the  same  faculties  attend  to  them  all.  Still, 
the  division  is  useful.  Second,  then,  come  those  which  dealt 
with  long  distances.  To  one  of  my  first  patients  (a  messenger 
in  a  law-office)  I  showed  scenes  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Athens,  and 
Rome,  and  after  I  had  removed  him  from  the  mesmeric  sleep  I 
handed  him  a  pile  of  photographs  which  I  had  brought  from 
foreign  countries.  He  turned  them  over  rapidly  and  picked 
out  the  picture  of  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  and  without 
hesitation.  I  ranked  all  this  class  next  to  lowest  in  importance 
because  I  had  the  scenes  in  my  own  mind  at  the  time.  Yet  the 
patients  saw  more  than  I  was  thinking  of.  When  I  showed 
this  messenger  the  obelisk  in  front  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  he 
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also  described  the  great  colonnade  around  the  piazza,  which  I 
had  at  the  moment  forgotten.  Subsequent  experiments  with 
others  made  me  know  that  he  was  viewing  the  scene  itself. 

The  class  ranked  third,  or  next  higher,  were  those  in  which 
the  patients  were  called  from  a  distance.  In  the  Arlington 
Heights  Sanitarium  some  of  the  patients  formerly  received,  and 
I  suppose  still   receive,   beneficial    hypnotic   treatment.     One 

patient,  Grace ,  could  be  called  into  the   office  at  any 

time  by  the  simple  will  of  Dr.  Ring,  the  proprietor.  I  received 
the  account  from  a  valued  nui'se  who  attended  this  patient  in 
the  hospital.  I  was  able  to  do  the  same  thing  myself  in  one 
case,  but  only  when  the  patient  was  at  some  occupation  which 
did  not  require  much  concentration.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  as  to  the  spaces  across  which  this  influence  may  be 
exerted.  With  another  patient,  who  was  over  two  miles  away, 
the  experiment  seemed  fairly  successful,  but  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently certain  to  claim  a  success. 

In  class  four,  the  patients  told  facts  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously within  their  knowledge  or  mine.  For  tests  of  this  kind 
I  would  procure  from  friends  some  old  coins  wrapped  up  so 
that  I  could  not  know  the  dates  on  them.  When  the  first 
patient  with  whom  this  was  tried  was  told  to  pass  into  the 
sleep  she  called  out  the  date  of  the  coin  almost  instantaneously 
—  "  1793."  I  thought  she  was  still  awake  and  guessing.  But 
in  that  instant  she  had  passed  into  a  deep  sleep  and  had  told 
the  date  correctly. 

In  the  fifth  class  the  reader's  credence  will  be  much  tested 
Many  of  the  Scripture  miracles  were  not  a  whit  more  difficult 
to  believe.  In  fact,  some  were  precisely  the  same.  Profes- 
sional frauds  have  created  much  hostility  to  the  idea  of  anyone 
possessing  clairvoy  ance  But  the  somewhat  amusing  fact  is 
that  every  human  being  is  a  clairvoyant — which  could  be  shown 
beyond  disagreement  if  the  doubter  were  placed  in  the  mesmeric 
trance.     An  instructive  experiment  has  lately  been  told  me,  in 

which   the  same   patient,  Grace ,  was   used.     A  Mrs. 

Fuller,  an  invalid  in  the  hospital,  was  anxious  about  her  daugh- 
ter, who  had  not  lately  written.  Dr.  Chapin,  one  of  the  house 
doctors,  was  the  actuator.  Under  his  will  the  faculties  of 
Grace were  made  to  see  the  child,  then  about  thirty 
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miles  off.  She  described  Mrs.  Fuller's  home,  its  interior,  the 
daughter  coming  from  school  with  her  books,  whom  she  talked 
to,  what  she  said,  the  precise  time  on  a  peculiar  old  clock  in 
the  room,  and  a  call  on  a  neighbor  then  made  by  the  daughter 
—  all  of  which  was  afterward  proved  to  have  been  correctly 
reported.  I  mention  Dr.  Chapin's  work  because  it  relieves  me 
of  some  of  the  seeming  egotism  which  a  recital  of  this  kind 
enforces,  and  because  my  own  experiments,  which  were,  in 
effect,  precisely  the  same,  though  different  in  detail,  have  been 
published  elsewhere.^ 

As  if  these  facts  were  not  astounding  enough,  we  come  finally 
to  a  sixth  class,  in  which  we  find  that  these  marvels  can  be  pro- 
duced by  one's  own  will-power  acting  on  one's  own  interior 
faculties  —  the  proofs  of  which  I  have  already  published. 

Now  here,  I  submit,  we  get  our  right  clew  to  the  true  position 
of  man  in  history.  We  now  see  why  great  men  had  alwa3rs  to 
be  possessed  of  peculiar  will-power.  They  were  great  when  the 
intensities  of  their  ambitions,  desires,  or  necessities  forced  from 
their  soul-faculties  some  portions  of  knowledge  which  gave 
them  a  temporary  ascendency,  such,  for  instance,  as  would 
provide  an  advantage  in  strategy,  statecraft,  duplicity,  treach- 
ery, or  any  other  qualities  which  have  assisted  men  who  were 
leaders.  There  was  no  limit  to  this,  for  the  experiments  show 
that  there  is  some  quality  in  the  soul  of  man  that  seems  to  be 
omniscient,  or  in  direct  correspondence  with  omniscience. 

It  was  always  through  stress.  None  have  become  great  in 
idleness  or  slackened  energies.  And  as  soon  as  the  stress 
ceased,  after  the  occasion  for  the  intense  strivings  of  years 
passed,  when  the  fruits  of  victory  were  being  enjoyed,  when 
the  aim  of  life  was  simply  to  hold  and  not  to  gain,  then  the 
man  ceased  to  be  markedly  different  from  others.  Then  other 
men  lead,  because  nature's  leaderships  are  gained  by  that  intens- 
est  concentration  which  forces  the  best  methods  from  the  soul- 
faculties.  Apply  this  sj'stem  of  nature  to  any  great  event  of 
history  and  you  will  invariably  find  it  accomplishing  the  known 
results.  There  you  will  find  a  man  making  a  name  for  him- 
self, and,  in  a  sense,  making  history.     Always  through  stress, 

1  **  The  Aeceot  of  Life/*  by  SUdboo  JarrlB.  PobUI  addrese,  Branch  **  X/'  New  York, 
N.  T.    Price  $1.6a 
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strain,  and  necessity,  in  the  same  ways  that  extraordinary  inge- 
nuity comes  to  men  and  animals  to  assist  their  escape  from  situ- 
ations of  dire  peril.  Lock  up  the  human  wild  beasts  who  ago- 
nize for  liberty,  and  you  will  find  that  few  jails  will  hold  them. 
And  their  escapes  may  well  be  called  miraculous. 

The  question  then  comes  back  for  answer :  What  about  this 
"  universal  causation  '*  ? — Fate  ?  —  the  will  of  God  ?  Here  it 
must  be  said,  as  before,  that  no  event  of  history  can  be  selected 
which  cannot  be  honestly  referred  to  the  intelligence  of  man 
when  this  has  been  assisted  by  a  partial  use  of  his  soul-faculties. 
When  human  projects  ran  foul  of  natural  laws,  disaster  fol- 
lowed. For  instance,  the  acquirement  of  a  new  teixitory  may 
take  a  vast  amount  of  energy  and  heroic  fighting  —  and  the 
will  of  one  man  may  then  be  paramount  m  makmg  a  fact  of 
history  coupled  with  his  name ;  but  if  the  army  of  occupation 
dies  in  the  swamps  of  the  conquered  country,  shall  the  disaster 
be  attributed  to  God?  Shall  we  not  rather  say  that  if  the 
events  of  history  were  in  His  intended  control  they  would  be 
less  cruel,  less  human,  less  bestial  ?  Can  anyone  trace  a  last- 
ing benefit  that  arose  from  Napoleon's  career?  The  meteor 
disappeared  into  impalpable  dust.  The  conquered  lands  re- 
turned to  their  owners.  Was  any  country  improved  by  his 
coming?  He  left  a  bloody  trail  through  Egypt,  but  not  till 
the  last  decade  has  the  Egyptian  fellah  known  a  whiff  of  lib- 
erty or  justice  for  two  thousand  years.  The  only  outcome  that 
lasts  to  the  present  day  is  the  assisted  vanity  of  the  French 
people,  A  vanity  built  on  the  abilities  of  one  man,  which  were 
lost  to  the  country  when  he  died.  Does  anyone  see  a  trace  of 
the  will  of  God  in  all  this  ?     I  do  not. 

His  Corsican  mother  bore  him  while  she  attended  her  hus- 
band in  his  battles.  The  offspring  was  marked  for  war  in  his 
mother's  woiab.  He  was  preeminently  a  natural  product ;  and 
in  him  we  find  indomitable  will  continually  concentrated  on 
faculties  which  yielded  the  discernments  that  made  him  master 
of  men  and  master  of  war.  No  man  came  under  his  scrutiny 
without  feeling  that  he  was  read  to  the  core.  The  weaknesses, 
strengths,  vanities,  braveries,  and  ambitions  of  others  were  all 
read,  used,  and  played  upon  for  one  man's  ends.  And  from 
Bismarck  back  to  Cyrus  we  find  all  the  great  ones  ruling  in  the 
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same  way  —  through  the  discernments  that  are  will-forced  from 
the  soul-faculties. 

But  among  lesser  men,  and  in  everyday  life?  Here,  the  same, 
only  in  lesser  degrees ;  not  with  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  at 
work,  and  thus  without  the  conscious  direction  of  effort  which 
would  produce  more  satisfactory  results ;  though  often  the  world 
is  astonished  when  the  extraordinary  introspection  of  some  busi- 
ness men  enables  them  to  make  money  in  all  their  dealings.  This 
is  not  luck.  Their  amassed  wealth  is  the  proof  of  their  life's  strain 
—  almost  another  name  for  it.  And  it  should  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  most  of  the  great  ones  have  been  deeply  religious  in 
their  own  ways.  Jay  Gould  was  deeply  religious  in  his  own 
way,  though  I  am  told  he  wrecked  many.  So  is  Bismarck.  So 
were  Wellington  and  Von  Moltke  —  men  who  guided  frightful 
carnage.  We  may  smile  at  the  religion  which  wrecks  and  kills 
and  prays,  but  we  do  not  remove  the  combination ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  gpreat  ones  have  been  too  closely  conscious  of  their 
own  sudden  discernments  to  find  a  gross  materialism  possible. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  pagans.  Even  Bonaparte  had  an 
implicit  belief  in  what  he  called  his  lucky  star. 

The  followers  of  Buckle  claim  that  man  is  personally  hardly 
more  than  a  cipher  in  history,  that  his  name  is  hardly  worth 
writing  in  the  great  scroll.  But  how  is  this  when  the  fate  of 
Europe  rests,  as  it  may  rest  at  this  moment,  wholly  and  solely 
in  the  faculties  of  one  man  ?  The  instinct  of  hero-worship  is 
too  deep-set  to  be  valueless.  And  the  experiments  which  do 
so  much  to  explain  the  sources  of  increased  human  knowledge 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  man  of  the  hour  that  the 
history  of  the  hour  is  written.  One  leads ;  the  others  follow. 
Gifted  he  may  be,  even  before  he  is  bom ;  endowed  he  may  be, 
by  forefathers  who  were  clean ;  but  when  the  event  approaches 
there  is  always  one  who  more  than  others  realizes  the  stress, 
strain,  or  peril,  and  in  a  mighty  effort  creates  from  his  own  fac- 
ulties a  scheme  or  plan  which  others  are  glad  to  follow. 

That  is  greatness.  That  is  history.  That  is  creation.  For 
creation  is  of  spirit ;  and  man,  as  these  seemingly  trivial  experi- 
ments prove,  is  also,  in  part,  of  spirit.  The  disasters  that  may 
result  through  other  causes  from  his  action  are  only  the  proof 
of  his  humanness  —  proof  that  his  strain  for  enlightenment  was 
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not  continued.  In  these  ways  history  is  human,  but  always 
with  a  partly  secreted  and  godlike  faculty  awaiting  demand. 
*'*'  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.''  The  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  taught  this.  And 
whatever  he  was,  or  was  not,  he  knew  more  than  any  other  man. 

This  article  is  by  no  means  intended  to  suggest  that  the  will 
of  God  need  not  be  considered  in  the  study  of  history.  When 
it  is  proved  that  human  privacy  is  impossible,  and  that  any  ordi- 
nary person's  soul  may  be  made  to  see  us  at  all  times,  then  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Giver  of  these  faculties  to  man  pos- 
isesses  them  himself  and  that  we  are  watched  both  personally 
and  nationally.  But  the  aiiicle  is  intended  to  suggest  that  man 
has  progressed  and  has  been  great  when  the  exercise  of  his  will- 
power, or  the  concentrated  desire  of  prayer,  has  forced  his  inte- 
rior faculties,  perhaps  through  their  correspondences,  to  help  him 
through  enlightenment.  We  find  ourselves  placed  on  this  planet 
in  total  ignorance  as  to  why  we  came  or  where  we  go,  but  there 
seems  to  be  one  continuous  purpose  through  all — that  man 
shall  improve.  It  may  be  that  high  intelligence,  combined  with 
experience  in  all  grades  of  life,  is  required  somewhere  else.  It 
nuiy  be  that  in  order  to  gain  such  experience  it  must  be  lived 
through.  There  would  ceilainly  be  no  striving  if  everything 
came  to  us  as  an  unearned  gift.  The  disasters  resulting  from 
one  man's  action  are  a  warning  to  the  next  venturer ;  and  if 
experience  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  sent  into  a  soul  as  an  unearned 
gift,  then  the  higher  wisdom  may  be  non-interference. 

The  estimate  of  man's  personal  agency  in  history  is  neces- 
sarily raised  when  the  faculties  he  has  utilized  in  gaining  his 
ends  are  inquired  into.  Such  a  study  seems  to  lead  toward  an 
alteration  in  the  accepted  idea  of  divine  control  in  matters  of 
history  when  it  suggests  this  intention — that  the  divinity  of  a 
right  control  shall  be  shown  through  man.  Such  a  study  shows 
that  he  is  sufficiently  endowed  with  a  spiritual  nature,  not  only 
for  this  puipose,  but  for  any  other;  and  it  suggests  that,  as  his 
faculties  bring  him  into  direct  connection  with  some  All-knowl- 
edge from  which  every  kind  of  intelligence  may  be  drawn,  he  is 
expected  to  use  his  opportunities ;  also  that  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  mistakes  will  not  be  rectified  except  through  the 
intelligence  supplied  to  further  demand. 
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THE  NEW   WOMAN.* 

BY  MILES  MSNAKDEB  DAWSON. 


She  Btands  beside  her  mate,  companion-wise, 
Erect,  self-poised,  with  clear,  straightforward  eyes, 
For  what  she  knows  he  is  she  holds  him  dear. 
And  not  for  what  she  fancies  him  —  with  fear. 

Brave  spirit  I     Disillusionized,  she  lifts 
What  blinder  women  bear  as  heaven's  ill  gifts. 
She  asks  but,  ere  she  reproduce  a  man, 
He  trulj  be  one,  so  a  woman  can. 

She  gives  not  for  the  asking,  nor  as  one 
Who  does  unpleasant  things  that  must  be  done. 
Nay,  he  who  half-unwilling  love  receives 
Knows  not  the  full-orbed  joy  she  freely  gives. 

Emancipated,  on  firm  feet  she  stands, 
And  all  that  man  exacts  of  her  demands ; 
The  new  morality,  the  art  of  life. 
And  not  obedience,  holds  her  as  wife. 

Hail,  the  new  woman !     By  her  choices  she 
Determines  wisely  what  mankind  shall  be. 
She  will  not  with  eyes  open  be  beguiled 
To  choose  a  tainted  father  for  her  child. 


UNDER  THE  STARS, 

BY  GOATES  KINNEY. 


It  is  a  sad,  sad  sight.  —  Carlyle. 

O  stars !  as  the  flakes  of  a  snowstorm 
How  ye  fly  and  fall  and  drift ! 

Swift  snowing  of  suns  out  of  darkness. 
Whirled  by  winds  of  force  and  whiffed ! 


1  From  adTEDce  sheets  of  **  Poems  of  the  New  Time,'*  by  Miles  Menander  Dawson, 
The  HamboHU  Library,  Pabllshers :  New  York.    Cloth,  12nio,  $1.00. 
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Flj!  fall!  but  the  wind  the  Almighty 
Still  behind  you  always  rnns, 

Still  pushes  you  onward  together, 
Fixed  each  sun  in  drift  of  suns. 

Fixed,  ay,  to  the  vision  of  mortal 

Never  change  hath  shown  in  you ; 
Lands,  seas,  and  their  kingdoms  and  races 

All  have  changed,  but  ye  are  true  — 
Still  true  to  the  old  constellations, 

Such  as  when  the  forebrain  first 
Uplifted  itself  to  their  glories 

With  this  human  spirit's  thirst. 

Calm !  still  I  though  in  every  sparkle 

Motions  like  the  thunderbolt, 
Wide  whirlings  of  worlds  in  their  sunlight, 

Planet's  wheel  and  comet's  volt. 
All  hang,  as  it  were,  in  a  dewdrop 

Frozen  to  a  steadfast  gleam ; 
Time,  place,  dwindled  down  to  a  glitter, 

Whimseys  of  an  instant's  dream. 

Drift !  drift !  all  the  universe  drifting 

Round  some  sun  too  vast  for  thought ! 
On  I  on !  awful  maelstrom  of  matter 

Whirling  in  a  gulf  of  naught ! 
Whirl !  wheel !  and  my  soul  like  a  seabird 

Flies  across  and  dips  and  flees  — 
Wild  wings  of  my  soul,  like  the  seabird's. 

Tossed  and  lost  upon  the  seas ! 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

BY  CHARLES   MELVTN    WILKINSON. 


Too  long,  too  long  on  the  mountain's  brow 
You  linger,  O  storm-cloud  !     Know  you  not 

I,  the  suffering  lowland,  need  you  now 
Where  the  scorching  sun  glares  hot? 
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Tou  deluge  the  barren  clitfs  of  chalk 

While  wither  the  grass  and  the  fruitful  grain, 

I 

And  the  red  rose,  shrivelling,  dies  on  its  stalk 
With  a  smothered  cry  for  rain. 

You  lavish  your  wealth  on  the  lordly  height 
That  knows  not  a  miser's  need  therefor, — 

With  a  smile  I  must  take  what  is  mine  by  right 
As  the  gift  true  souls  abhor. 

But  the  rain  that  is  mine  by  the  love  of  God, 
By  the  grace  of  the  mountain  a  gift  to  me. 

Of  what  avail  to  the  parching  sod. 
Since  it  runneth  down  to  the  sea? 

0  cloud,  I  charge  you  to  right  my  wrongs ! 

Be  Just  with  the  bounty  of  God's  own  hand, 
And  scatter  the  rain  where  the  rain  belongs, 
On  the  hot  and  thirsty  land. 

1  charge  you,  cloud,  by  the  love  of  God, 
That  you  pour  His  gift  on  the  humble  plain 

Till  the  myriad  mouths  of  the  parching  sod 
Drink  deep  of  the  blessed  rain. 


A  RADICAL. 

BY  ROBERT  P.   GIBSON. 


I  am  a  Radical,  and  this  my  faith : 

The  aim  and  hope  of  all  true  citizens 

Are  Justice  and  real  happiness  for  all. 

Some  are  content — I  know  not  why — to  sit 

Among  the  sleepy  worshippers  who  fill 

The  gilded  temple  of  conservatism, 

And  sitting,  awestruck,  there  they  think  they  serve. 

I  am  too  busy  for  idolatry. 

I  carry  in  my  hand  a  naked  sword. 

And  pity,  roused  for  one,  stays  not  my  hand 

When  prompt,  sure  blows  mean  freedom  for  a  score. 

That  is  my  faith,  and  I  am  not  afraid 

To  face  my  Maker  when  my  name  is  called. 


THE  EDITOR'S  EVENING. 


Our  Totem. 


CARLYLE  has  remarked  upon  the  significance  of  symbol- 
ism. All  nations  seek  a  sign.  The  sign  becomes  the 
visible  expression  of  the  liighest  thought.  It  is  made 
into  an  emblem  around  which  the  given  people  march  by  day 
and  encamp  by  night.  Thus  have  come  all  the  totems  which 
mankind  have  lifted  up,  from  the  brazen  snake  in  the  desert  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  mountain. 

Symbolism  has  its  beauty  and  also  its  ugliness.  In  some 
cases  the  symbol  is  happily  conceived.  It  is  benign;  it  ex- 
presses hope,  truth,  fidelity,  aspiration,  even  immortality.  Be- 
hold the  egg  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  ciit^le  expressive  of 
undying  life  and  eternity.  Note  the  owl  of  the  Athenians. 
Note  the  sweet  lily  of  ancient  Provence,  adopted  by  France  as 
the  emblem  of  purity  and  national  peace.  Note  the  Irish  sham- 
rock— that  delicate  green  trifolium  which  has  signified  so  much 
of  union  and  hope  to  an  enthusiastic  and  failing  race.  On  the 
other  hand,  note  the  serpent  of  the  Aztecs,  the  crawling  reptiles 
of  Malaysia  and  India,  the  savage  beasts  and  carnivorous  birds 
adopted  as  the  symbols  of  race-life  and  purpose  by  the  coarse 
barbarians  of  nortliem  Europe,  and  preserved  on  the  flags  and 
banners  of  then*  descendants  to  the  present  day. 

Russia  is  a  bear.  Germany  is  a  black  eagle.  France  also,  in 
her  Bonaparte  mood,  is  an  eagle.  Imperial  Rome  w(u  an  eagle 
from  the  days  of  the  Caesars.  Great  Britain  is  a  lion,  and 
Prussia  is  a  leopard,  and  Siam  is  an  elephant,  and  Mexico  is 
still  a  snake.  As  for  Great  Britain,  not  satisfied  with  one  lion, 
she  repeats  him  seven  times,  rampant  or  couchant,  on  the  royal 
standard.  She  also  preserves  on  her  coatof-cums  and  coins  the 
unicorn,  that  fabulous,  one-homed  monster  of  a  horrid  dream. 

The  American  Republic  seems  to  have  accepted  the  eagle 
for  its  totem.  We  might  have  taken  a  bear  or  a  caribou,  but 
the  eagle  has  pleased  our  mythologists  more  —  and  so,  instead 
of  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Turkey,  the  tribe  of  the  Dog, 
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or  the  tribe  of  the  Calf,  we  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Eagle. 
But  what  does  our  totem  signify  ? 

The  eagle  in  our  symbolism  and  war-myth  has  come  to  us 
from  the  past.  He  was  of  old  the  totem  of  the  Romans.  From 
the  Tiber  he  flew  beyond  the  Alps,  to  perch  on  the  standards 
of  German  chieftains  and  Gallic  emperors.  He  has  visited  all 
lands  that  are  affected  with  the  civil  and  ethnic  life  of  Roijae. 
He  has  appeared  here  and  there  on  the  flags  of  the  Latin  races 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  He  has  made  an  eyrie  in  our 
mountains,  and  his  scream  has  been  heard  in  our  wars.  He  has 
settled  on  our  flagstaffs,  and  has  been  seen  by  certain  and  sundry 
poets  who  apostrophize  him  in  verse.  He  has  been  admired  by 
orators  whose  imaginations  rise  as  high  as  battle  and  conquest, 
but  not  as  high  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  He  has  been  adored 
in  academic  essays.  He  has  hovered  over  the  pages  of  inchoikte 
histories,  until  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  American  bird  is 
established.  The  eagle  has  become  traditional  as  the  totem  of 
the  United  States. 

In  so  far  as  the  eagle  is  the  symbol  of  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  men,  let  us  accept  him !  In  so  far  as  he  represents 
the  idea  and  sublimity  of  height  and  flight,  let  him  soar !  The 
eagle  as  a  sign  of  the  free  voyage  of  the  human  mind,  triumphant 
over  nature,  visiting  on  strong  wing  the  far  and  otherwise  inac- 
cessible heights  of  escape  and  glory,  is  the  noblest  of  all  the 
totems  ever  discovered  by  man;  for  flight  is  the  noblest  and 
most  sublime  of  earthly  actions.  Height  is  the  sublimest  of 
all  earthly  stations.  Height  and  flight  are  precisely  the  dream 
which  we  would  select  from  the  infinite  visions  of  the  soul  and 
have  engraved  on  our  seal  as  a  motto  for  eternity.  Height  and 
flight  and  freedom ! 

In  so  far  as  the  eagle  may  be  regarded  as  the  bird  of  the  past ; 
in  so  far  as  he  stands  for  violence  and  conquest ;  in  so  far  as  he 
represents  the  rending  and  destruction  of  life,  the  carnivorous 
passion  in  mankind,  the  rage  of  battle  and  triumph,  —  to  that 
extent  be  there  no  eagle  for  the  Republic  or  for  us !  It  is  high 
time  that  some  race  of  men  should  rise  to  the  height  of  discard- 
ing violence  and  blood  as  the  beginnings  of  fame  and  power.  It 
is  high  time  that  some  race  should  renounce  all  bears  and  leop- 
ards and  lions  and  mythological  monsters  as  the  symbols  of  its 
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spirit  and  purpose.  It  is  high  time  that  some  mition  should 
ascend  to  a  level  from  which  it  may  look  down  on  the  savage 
emblems  and  beast-bom  sjrmbolism  of  the  past  world  as  no 
longer  fit  to  express  the  central  purposes  and  noblest  visions  of 
an  enlightened  people. 

The  American  eagle  in  the  better  and  more  glorious  sense  — 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  t3rpifies  freedom  and  height  and  flight 
—  is  a  totem  of  which  neither  philosopher  nor  peasant  need  be 
ashamed.  The  eagle's  wing  is  more  than  pinion ;  it  is  thought. 
The  eagle's  eye  is  more  than  fierce  disdain ;  it  is  a  flash  of 
ineffable  light.  His  glance  is  more  than  terror;  it  is  an  arrow 
shot  into  the  darkness.  His  breast  is  more  than  pressure  and 
force ;  it  is  defiance  of  wind  and  battle-rack.  His  spirit  is  more 
than  destruction ;  it  is  supremacy  over  chaotic  elements  and  the 
triumph  of  the  emancipated  spirit.  His  scream  is  more  than 
the  shriek  of  carnal  victoiy  and  rage  of  destroying  strength ;  it 
is  the  cry  of  liberty  and  the  shout  of  progress  to  all  peoples  in 
the  valleys  of  the  world. 

Give  man  the  spirit  of  the  eagle.  Qive  him  height  and  flight 
and  freedom.  Give  us  who  are  Americans  the  splendid  arena 
of  the  plains  and  the  open  vault  of  heaven.  Give  us  the  moun- 
tain, the  beetling  crag,  the  precipice,  the  gnarled  oak,  the  light- 
ning, and  the  cloud.  Give  us  the  warfai'e  of  the  lawless  ele- 
ments, the  world-blaze  of  the  magnificent  sun,  the  starlight  of 
the  profound  and  unspeakable  night.  Give  us  the  transport 
of  the  unchained  seasons,  the  snow-blast  and  the  sun-flash,  the 
tenderness  of  the  dawn,  the  sorrow  of  the  evening,  the  rainspout 
of  the  bursting  nimbus,  and  the  mellow  light  of  autumn.  Give 
us  the  splendid  apocaljrpse  of  October  and  the  infinite  air-bath 
of  the  perfumed  June.  Give  us  all  the  aspirations  of  the  man- 
soul  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  splendor  and  mutation,  stand- 
ing high  and  opening  the  eagle-wing  to  cloudland  and  the  sky, 
soaring  and  circling  unfettered,  viewing  all  lakes  and  hills  from 
the  aerial  curves  of  freedom,  alighting  at  will  on  the  chosen 
summit,  undisturbed  by  fear  and  untroubled  by  the  torments  of 
power  1 
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YlYe  L«  rnmce. 

A  strange  fact  is  the  apathy  of  the  American  nation  towards 
France  and  the  French  people.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
a  different  sentiment  on  this  side  of  the  sea.  France  was 
ever  our  fiiend ;  since  the  colonial  days  we  have  never  warred 
with  her.  The  French  were  our  allies  when  the  days  were 
dark  and  the  winds  of  our  destiny  were  loosed  on  the  deep. 
We  had  been  assailed  by  an  unnatural  mother.  That  strong 
mother  had  wronged  us,  treated  us  as  aliens,  erased  us  from 
her  book,  turned  loose  mercenary  armies  upon  us,  killed  our 
patriot  fathers. 

In  that  hour  of  fate  France  appeared  willingly  on  the  scene 
as  our  champion.  She  succored  us.  Whatever  may  have  been 
her  motive,  she  put  her  SBgis  over  our  head.  She  sent  her 
heroes  to  our  camps ;  she  gave  us  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau. 
She  placed  her  fleets  at  our  ports,  with  guns  pointed  seaward 
for  protection.  Then,  when  the  fight  was  won,  she  aided  us  to 
enlarge  our  territories,  to  confirm  our  new  republican  empire. 
Though  in  tlie  afterdays  of  her  monarchical  gloom  France  some- 
times looked  askance  at  our  flag,  the  French  nation  was  never 
once  disloyal  to  us  —  never  once  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  our 
great  democracy. 

In  our  institutional  development  for  more  than  a  century 
we  have  proceeded  on  the  same  general  lines  with  the  French. 
If  we  are  satisfied  with  the  result  —  if  we  believe  in  our  repub- 
lic —  we  ought,  in  good  reason,  to  believe  in  the  republic  of 
France  ;  for  the  republic  is  a  universal  fact,  little  trammelled  by 
locality.  The  barrier  of  race  ought  not  to  predominate  over 
political  and  social  sympathies.  The  barrier  of  race  ought  not 
to  separate  us  from  our  own.  The  fact  that  we  are  allied  in 
ethnic  descent  with  the  English  people  ought  not  to  make  us 
enamored  of  the  social  life  and  civil  institutions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Much  less  should  the  industrial  and  conmiercial  life  of 
England  allure  us  as  if  to  provoke  a  like  manner  of  life  in  our- 
selves. Least  of  all  should  the  financial  method  of  Great  Brit- 
ain lead  us  by  imitation  to  fix  upon  ourselves  a  similar  incubus 
and  horror. 

This  leads  us  to  say  that  to  break  away  from  Great  Britain, 
even  when  incited  thereto  by  the  antipathy  and  prejudice  which 
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we  must  needs  hold  ag^ainst  her ;  to  leave  her  behind ;  to  treat 
her  as  a  historical  fact  not  favorable,  but  inimical  rather,  to  Qur 
prc^press  and  independent  destiny,  —  seems  to  be  the  hardest 
task  imposed  upon  the  American  democracy.  The  preference 
of  race  and  language  is  so  profound^  the  influences  of  the  com- 
mercial life  are  so  far-reaching,  the  admiration  for  political  sta- 
bility is  so  natural,  the  domination  of  centralized  wealth  is  so 
overwhelming,  and  the  allurements  of  consolidated  power  so 
well  calculated  to  fascinate  the  masses,  that  even  American 
democracy  has  found  it  hard  to  break  the  British  tie  and  sail 
away  uncabled  and  disenchanted  on  the  sea. 

This  deluded  instinct  of  attachment  to  Great  Britain,  and 
this  unnatural  lack  of  sympathy  for  France  have  cost  us  dearly. 
The  two  sentiments  have  modified  our  national  life,  and  have 
left  a  result  different  by  not  a  little  from  what  it  would  have 
been  if  influenced  by  other  and  more  wholesome  dispositions  on 
our  part.  Our  nationality  has  lost  much  force  on  both  coimts 
—  on  the  score  of  our  illogical  attachment  to  Great  Britain  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  our  unnatural  indifference  to  France  on  the 
other.  Under  the  one  influence  we  have  become  tolerant  of 
subserviency  as  a  national  trait,  and  under  the  other  we  have 
become  in  a  measure  incapable  of  enthimasm.  The  addition  of 
British  subserviency  has  been  aggravated  with  the  subtraction 
of  French  enthusiasm  from  our  public  and  private  life. 

All  this  had  been  better  otherwise.  All  this  —  even  after  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  from  the  great  summer 
of  our  Independence  —  ought  still  to  be  bettered  with  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  needed,  stiff  as  we  have  ali'eady  become  in  our 
national  instincts  and  methods,  to  go  forward  by  going  back- 
waids.  To  approximate  Great  Britain  is  to  go  backwards. 
The  English  people  are  among  the  greatest  of  the  historic  races, 
but  the  British  monarchy^  with  its  mediaeval  pretensions,  its 
humbug  of  a  throne  and  a  crown,  its  subordinated  ranks  of 
society,  its  military  and  naval  despotism,  and  its  vast  skein  of 
tentaculce  stretching  to  every  valuable  thing  in  the  world, — 
is  perhaps  the  one  thing  that  modem  civilization  should  most 
dread  and  put  away  from  the  field  of  its  desires. 

On  the  other  hand  France  is,  in  nearly  all  respects,  admi- 
rable.    Her  mobility  is  life,  and  her  warmth  is  a  fructifying 
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force.  Fmnce  gives  forth  more  than  she  takes  from  the  nations. 
Her  republic  is  a  splendid  piece  of  political  workmanship.  Her 
spirit  is  patriotic.  Her  people,  instead  of  straggling  over  the 
world  like  adventurers  and  pirates,  remain  in  the  borders  of  La 
Patrie,  happy  and  vital  in  the  possession  of  freedom. 

Her  lilies  still  bloom  in  the  depth  of  the  valleys. 

Her  vineyards  are  a  covert  under  which  if  there  be  a  peasantry 
it  is  not  a  peasantry  forced  down  by  oppression,  but  only  the 
modest  residue  of  the  stronger  life  above  and  beyond.  The 
free  institutions  of  this  beautiful  land  are  the  natural  counter- 
part of  our  own  ;  we  should  be  all  the  better  for  warming  our- 
selves not  a  little  in  the  glow  of  the  Grallic  enthusiasm.  Vive 
la  France  ! 


Le  Sleele. 

The  century  passes  as  a  broken  dream 

That  fades  into  the  darkness  ere  the  dawn ! 

The  hopes  it  cherished  and  its  griefa  are  gone 
As  spirit-shadows  on  Time's  silent  stream ! 
The  oatcry  and  the  anguish  of  it  seem 

Like  echoes  on  dask  hills  —  like  lights  apon 

The  haunted  borders  of  oblivion  — 
Pale  will-o'-wisps  of  a  disordered  scheme. 

O  thou  New  Age  that  comesti  welcome  thrice — 
More  welcome  than  the  ever-welcome  birth 
Of  the  expected  love-child  of  our  youth! 
Bring  us  a  nobler  portion  —  nobler  twice 
Than  ever  yet  was  given  unto  earth ! 
Bring  us  our  freedom — bring  us  love  and  truth. 
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President  Jordan's  Saga  of  the  Seal. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, has  many  times  deserved  well  of  his  country.  As  a  scientific 
man  he  has,  we  believe,  given  to  the  American  public  and  the  world 
a  greater  number  of  original  monographs  on  important  branches  of 
current  investigation  than  has  any  of  his  distinguished  contempo- 
raries. From  his  special  department  of  ichthyology,  in  which  he 
became  an  expert  fully  a  score  of  years  ago,  he  has  branched  into 
nearly  all  fields  of  scientific  exploration,  finding  ever  new  paths, 
leading  to  new  regions  and  new  empires  of  knowledge. 

Upon  this  basis  is  builded  Dr.  Jordan's  fame  as  an  educator.  In 
two  great  States  of  the  Union  he  has  presided  over  the  affairs  of 
high-grade  institutions  of  learning.  After,  a  successful  career  as 
President  of  the  Indiana  University,  he  was  selected  from  the  great 
array  of  American  scholars  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  at  Palo  Alto,  California.  But  the  oner- 
ous duties  and  responsibilities  of  these  positions  have  hardly  dis- 
tracted Dr.  Jordan's  mind  from  his  central  motive  and  aim  of  sci- 
entific investigation.  Through  all  the  years  of  his  busy  career  he 
has  prosecuted  his.  researches  with  the  most  conspicuous  success. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  the  American  people  as  an 
able  publicist,  whose  writings  and  leadership  have  become  potent  in 
many  lines  of  our  public  policy.  President  Cleveland  had  the  good 
judgment  to  select  Dr.  Jordan  to  preside  over  the  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Bering  Sea.  The  fur-seal  imbroglio  had  al- 
ready become  au  international  menace ;  the  peace  of  great  nations 
was  threatened  by  it.  It  has  thus  fallen  to  Dr.  Jordan's  lot  in  his 
official  position  to  conduct  an  inquiry  of  the  highest  importance. 
He  is  the  United  States  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  fur-seal  in- 
vestigation, and  it  is  this  fact  and  the  results  of  this  fact  that  now 
bring  him  to  the  fore  in  a  literary  production,  the  only  adverse  criti- 
cism on  which  is  its  brevity.     Would  it  were  longer. 

In  1896  Dr.  Jordan  published  his  **  Observations  on  the  Fur 
Seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands."  This  was  a  preliminary  report. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  replete  with  statements  of  the  bottom  facts 
and  of  generalized  information  from  which  a  clear  notion  of  the 
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condition  of  affairs  in  the  fur-seal  regions  must  be  derived.  It  is 
not  of  this  work,  however,  that  we  shall  at  the  present  speak,  but 
rather  of  Dr.  Jordan's  later  production,  **  Matka  and  Kotik ;  a  Tale 
of  the  Mist-Islands."  ^ 

It  appears  that  during  his  investigations  from  a  scientific  and 
oflScial  point  of  view  the  author's  mind  has  been  profoundly  im- 
pressed on  the  sentimental  and  poetic  side  by  the  conditions  in 
which  he  found  himself  in  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  result  of  this 
profound  impression  is  the  little  work  before  us.  Though  it  is  done 
in  prose  it  is  none  the  less  a  poem ;  it  is  the  Saga  of  the  Seals.  It 
is  a  poetic  appeal  to  all  Christendom  in  the  simple  and  dramatic  way 
of  Frithiof  and  his  contemporaries. 

** Matka  and  Kotik"  will  be  a  revelation  to  those  of  Dr.  Jordan's 
friends  and  admirers  who  were  not  already  acquainted  with  the  deep, 
clear  vein  of  poetry  in  his  composition.  I  have  noted  that  several 
of  our  nineteenth-century  scientists  have  this  vein.  Huxley  was  of 
this  number ;  the  spirits  at  the  stances  used  to  designate  him  as  the 
**'  Poet  of  Science."  Dr.  Jordan  in  **  Matka  and  Kotik  "  vindicates 
his  right  to  be  known  as  the  American  Poet  of  Science. 

It  is  evident  that  while  the  President  of  the  Fur-Seal  Commission 
was  performing  his  duty  in  the  Pribilofs,  in  the  summer  of  1896, 
his  mind  became  profoundly  impressed  with  the  sorrows  of  the  seal. 
Not  only  have  commerce  and  the  equity  of  nations  been  outraged  in 
this  matter,  but  the  cry  of  humanity  is  heard.  Aye,  more ;  the  cry 
of  the  seals  themselves  is  heard ;  and  it  is  this  cry  that  Dr.  Jordan 
has  interpreted  and  sent  to  the  world.  Not  satisfied  with  the  prep- 
aration of  his  preliminary  report,  he  has  found  opportunity  to  ap- 
pease his  sense  of  indignation,  by  writing  this  book,  every  line  of 
which  tells  a  story  of  avarice  and  crime  and  butchery  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  roused-up  spirit  of  mankind  will  soon  abate. 

Dr.  Jordan's  book  is  a  sort  of  dramatical  story,  the  persontB  of 
which  are  all  Seals  except  one  man,  Apollon  the  Destroyer,  and  a 
few  of  the  creatures  such  as  Chignotto,  the  sea-otter ;  Bobrik,  her 
son;  Epatka,  the  sea  parrot;  Eichkao,  the  blue  fox;  Isogh,  the 
hair-seal ;  Amogada,  the  walrus ;  Sivutch,  the  sea  lion ;  and  Kagna, 
his  wife,  etc.  The  principal  actors  are  Atagh,  an  old  **  beach-mas- 
ter" living  on  the  Tolstoi  Mys;  Matka,  his  wife;  Kotik,  their 
child ;  Unga,  Atagh's  brother ;  Polsi,  Matka's  brother ;  Minda  and 
Lakutha,  Kotik's  sisters;   Ennatha,  Matka's  sister,   and   Annak, 

i »  Matka  and  Kotik ;  a  Tale  of  the  mBi-lBlanclB."  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  President 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sdencee; 
United  States  Commissioner  In  charge  of  Fnr-Seal  Investigations.  One  volume,  square 
duodecimo,  illustrated,  pp.  68.    San  Francisco :  The  Whltaker  A  Bay  Company,  1897. 
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Ennatba's  child.  It  is  the  manner  of  life  and  fate  of  these  person- 
ages  that  Dr.  Jordan  haa  delineated  in  the  ^^  Tale  of  the  Miat- 
Islande."  He  tells  us  that  it  is  a  true  story —  that  the  author  per- 
sonally knew  Matka  before  Kotik  was  born,  and  that  he  witnessed 
the  events  which  he  describes. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  extended  review  of  the  story  of 
*^  Matka  and  Kotik."  I  must  satisfy  myself  and,  I  trust,  incite  the 
interest  of  the  readers  of  The  Arena,  by  sketching  only  an  outline 
of  the  Saga  of  the  Seal.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  the  Mist-Island, 
or,  more  properly,  certain  parts  of  the  shore  and  headlands  of  that 
island  whereon  the  seals  pass  an  important  part  of  their  migratory 
life.  From  these  coast  lines  they  take  to  sea  at  certain  seasons  and 
swim  away,  generally  to  the  south.  Tolstoi  Head  is  the  point  of 
observation  from  which  Dr.  Jordan  begins  his  charming  delinea- 
tions of  seal-life,  and  there  he  concludes  the  story ;  which,  in  the 
meantime,  transforms  itself  into  the  pathos  of  sad  separations  and 
finally  into  the  dumb  tragedy  of  slaughter  and  death. 

The  author  gives  character  —  human  character  ~  to  his  person- 
ages, discriminating  them  according  to  their  natures  into  beings 
whose  very  names,  notwithstanding  the  limited  range  of  their  fac- 
ulties, bring  us  into  intimate  and  profound  sympathy  with  them. 
Old  Atagh,  the  lordly  sea-bull  of  the  Tolstoi  Mys,  looms  up  grandly 
above  the  rest  — 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Matka,  the  wife,  is  an  embodiment  of  her  sex.  Kotik  is  the  child 
of  her  choice.  All  her  offspring  arc  veritable  children :  the  uncles 
arc  uncles,  the  aunts  are  aunts,  the  cousins  are  cousins,  and  the 
rent  nre  the  rest.  Even  the  '^  supers "  appear  in  the  nebulous 
names  of  the  drama. 

Tbe  point  of  the  ^*Tale  of  the  Mist-Islands,"  the  great  lesson  of 
it,  is  the  horrid  abuses  and  cruelties  to  which  the  seals  have  been 
subjected  by  the  brutal  fur-pirates  who  have  thronged  the  Alaskan 
waters  in  the  past  two  decades,  and  whose  intolerable  lust  of 
slaughter  and  devastation  has  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  fur- 
seal  race.  If  the  story  of  *^  Matka  and  Kotik  "  could  be  perused, 
as  it  should  be,  by  the  American  people,  the  very  mothers  of  the 
country  would  rise  up  against  the  piratical  butchers  of  the  Pribilofs, 
who  would  quail  under  their  frown.  Meanwhile,  diplomacy  drags 
its  length,  and  official  reports  caiTy  to  Congressional  Committees  a 
vague  statistical  account  of  what  has  been  done  and  is  still  doing  in 
the  Alaskan  waters. 

I  most  heartily  commend  to  all  who  are  interested  —  and  who  is 
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not?-r-iii  the  far-seal  question  and  in  the  maimer  of  its  soldtion, 
Dr.  Jordan's  interesting  little  book.  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a 
better  piece  of  English  than  this.  The  author's  style  is  admirable. 
I  scarcely  recall  another  book  so  monosyllabic  and  terse.  Whoeyi^r 
commences  to  read  ''  Matka  and  Kotik"  will  continue  to  the  end. 
Tlie  story  fascinates  while  it  instructs.  I  dare  say  that  Dr.  Jordan, 
in  the  scientific  sketches  which  are  cunningly  scattered  in  these  par- 
agraphs, is  always  correct. 

If  our  space  permitted,  we  should  be  glad  to  make  extended  quo- 
tations in  illustration  of  the  sterling  merits  of  this  tale  of  our  far 
Northwest.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  conclude  the  review  with'  only  a 
single  extract,  but  must  first  remark  that  ''Matka  and  Kotik"  is 
illustrated  with  forty-two  striking  photographic  reproductions,  the' 
beauty  and  excellency  of  which  can  hardly  be  too  highly  praised. 
To  these  are  added  thirty-four  pen  sketches  by  Miss  Chloe  Frances 
Lesley,  a  student  in  zoology  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
The  illustrations  which  appear  are  adapted  to  the  text  with  perfect 
good  taste.  We  also  note  ''The  Calendar  of  the  Mist-Islands." 
This  is  appended  to  the  story  proper,  as  is  also  the  map  of  the  Mist- 
Island.  In  the  calendar  Dr.  Jordan  gives  a  diary  of  the  movemehts 
of  the  seals  beginning  January  1st  and  ending  November  15th. 
These  notes  convey  a  great  amount  of  scientific  information  in  the 
most  condensed  and  interesting  form.  It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Jor- 
dan has  written  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  significance  of  the 
scenes  which  he  wishes  to  portray.     At  the  close,  he  says : 

And  when  Kotik  came  back  in  the  spring  and  climbed  over  the  broken 
ice-floes  to  take  his  place  at  Tolstoi,  Atagh  was  sleeping  yet.  [It  was  the 
sleep  of  death  I] 

And  now  the  dreary  days  have  come  to  the  twin  Mist-Islands.  The  ships 
of  the  Pirate  Kings  swarm  in  the  Icy  Sea.  To  the  Islands  of  the  Four 
Mountains  they  have  found  the  way.  The  great  Smoke-Island  has  ceased 
to  roar,  because  it  cannot  keep  them  back.  The  blood  of  the  silken-haired 
ones,  thousand  by  thousand,  stains  the  waves  as  they  rise  and  fall.  The 
decks  of  the  schooners  are  smeared  with  their  milk  and  their  blood,  while 
their  little  ones  are  left  on  the  rocks  to  wail  and  starve.  The  cries  of  the 
little  ones  go  up  day  and  night  from  all  the  deserted  homes,  from  Tolstoi 
and  Zoltoi,  from  Lukanin  and  Vostochni,  and  from  the  sister  island  of 
Staraya  Artil. 

Meanwhile,  Kotik  and  Unga,  Polsi  and  Holostiak,  stand  in  their  places, 
roaring  and  groaning,  waiting  for  the  silken-haired  ones  that  never  come. 

Their  call  conies  across  the  green  waves  as  I  write.  I  turn  my  eyes  aw;ay 
from  Tolstoi  Head  and  put  aside  my  pen.  It  is  growing  very  chill.  The 
mist  is  rising  from  the  Salt  Lagoon,  and  there  is  no  bri/grhtness  on  the  Zoltoi 
sands. 


-  i« 


THE  AEENA  FOB  SEPTEMBEB. 


Thb  Abena  for  September  will  carry 
to  our  patrons  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  superior  contributions.  Several  of 
these  are  timely  to  a  degree.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  great  questions  of  the 
epoch — the  real  questions  in  which  the 
people  feel  an  instinctive  concern  —  shall 
be  discussed  in  The  Arena  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  elucidating  them  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  thus  conducing  to  the 
betterment  of  the  serious  conditions  now 
present  in  American  society. 

One  such  article  of  the  first  importance 
will  appear  in  the  number  for  September. 
This  is  a  contribution  on  the  "  CONCEN- 
TRATION OF  WEALTH,"  by  Herman 
E.  Taubeneck,  well  linown  as  an  expert 
hi  the  political  and  economic  questions  of 
the  times.  The  present  article  is  the  first 
of  two  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Taube- 
neck patiently  undertakes  the  theme  on 
the  foundation  of  fact,  and  reaches  his 
conclusions  by  an  able  and  irrefutable 
hiductive  argument. 

A  second  article  of  like  interest  is  that 
on  "MULTIPLE  MONEY,"  by  Eltweed 
Pomeroy,  President  of  Tlie  Direct  Legis- 
lation League  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Pomeroy  is  known  to  The  Arena  readers 
as  a  strong  and  thoroughgoing  publicist 
whose  writings  are  as  instructive  in  sub- 
ject-matter as  they  are  lucid  in  style. 

A  thhtl  contribution  in  The  Arena 
for  September  will  be  an  article  entitled 
"ANTICIPATING  THE  UNEARNED 
INCREMENT,"  by  Hon.  I.  W.  Hart, 
Official  Reporter  of  the  Third  Judicial 
District  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hart's  contribu- 
tion is  a  powerful  expose  of  the  evils 
of  land  speculation  in  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  consequent  extravagant  prices  of 
realty  and  of  high  rents. 

Our  special  contributor,  sent  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Yarmouth  Steamship  Co. 
and  the  Dominion  Atlantic  and  Inter- 
colonial  Railways  to  Nova  Scotia  and 


New  Brunswick  to  investigate  the  Social 
and  Industrial  Conditions  prevailing  in 
those  regions,  is  engaged  in  completing 
his  arttele,  and  the  same  will  appear  in 
The  Arena  for  September. 

Besides  the  abovenamed  contributions. 
The  Arena  for  September  will  contain 
"  STUDIES  IN  ULTIMATE  SOCIETY," 
by  Lawrence  Gronlund  and  K.  T.  Taka- 
hashi;  a  special  artk;le,  "THE  AUTHOR 
OF  THE  MESSIAH,"  by  B.  O.  Flower; 
an  arttele  entitled  "SUICIDE:  IS  FT 
WORTH  WHILE?"  by  Charles  B.  New- 
comb;  "THE  FIRST  DEADLY  SIN," 
bv  Marvin  Dana;  "  MUSEUMS  OF  RE- 
PRODUCED ART,"  by  Arthur  Altschul ; 
"  THE  CIVIC  OUTLOOK,"  by  Dr.  Henry 
Randall  Waite;  Plaza  of  the  Poets;  Edi- 
tor's Evening;  Book  Reviews,  etc.  Our 
readers  will  find  The  Arena  for  Septem- 
l)er,  with  its  144  well-filled  pages,  a  feast 
of  good  things,  participating  in  which 
they  will  be  wiser  and  stronger  for  the 
battle  that  is  toward  in  these  lands. 


The  Great  Opportnnitjr. 

The  reduction  of  the  subscription  price 
of  The  Arena  to  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  year  brings  to  all  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  The  Arena  family  (their 
name  being  legion)  a  golden  opportunity 
to  add  their  names  to  the  swelling  list 
of  our.  patrons.  Let  every  champion 
of  our  cause  send  in  his  name  and  the 
names  of  his  friends  for  the  subscribers' 
list  of  The  Arena.  B^n  with  the  num- 
ber for  July  and  thus  secure  the  complete 
volume. 

Remember  the  great  reduction  I 

$2,50  for  The  Arena /or  one  year! 

Address  all  subscriptions  and  other 
business  communications  to 

John  D.  McInttre,  Manager, 
Arena  Company, 

Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 
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THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  WEALTH,  ITS  CAUSE 

AND  RESULTS. 


BY  HEBMAN  B.  TAUBBNBGK. 


Part  I. 

WHOEVER  has  talent  for  observation,  and  taste  for 
the  study  of  political  revolutions,  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
cover that  we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  conflict, —  a  conflict  between  concentrated  wealth  on 
one  side,  and  the  organized  wealth-produc6rs  on  the  other. 
The  longer  this  issue  is  kept  in  the  background  the  harder 
the  struggle  will  be  when  it  does  come,  for  come  it  must 
Great  questions,  like  heavy  trains,  move  slowly;  but  when 
they  do  move,  the  opposing  forces  meet  with  the  clash  of  col- 
liding worlds.  Evolution  and  the  progpress  of  ideas  have  the 
same  effect  on  laws  and  governments  as  they  have  on  customs 
and  habits ;  and  the  older  a  form  of  government  is,  the  less 
it  suits  the  present  condition  of  the  world.  Laws  which  are 
considered  right  and  just  in  one  age  are  often  repealed  as 
wrong  and  unjust  in  another. 

Nations  count  their  strength  and  prosperity  by  the  values 
produced  by  those  who  dig  in  the  mines,  till  the  soil,  and 
toil  in  the  workshops.  These  are  the  creators  of  wealthy  and 
no  government  can  exist  long  which  n^lects  and  oppresses 
these  three  classes.  **  Wealth,"  says  the  politician,  ^  must  be 
dug  out  of  the  earth."  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  likewise  true 
that  it  is  the  first  .and  highest  duty  of  every  government  to 
protect  those  who  are  doing  the  digging. 

The  Great  Problem. 
The  great  problem  which  confronts  the  American  people 
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today  is  how  they  can  prevent  the  rapid  concentration  of 
wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  small  percentage  of  their  popula- 
tion. The  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  all  the  distress  and 
discontent  in  our  land  is  due  to  the  unjust  and  unequal  dia- 
tribution  of  wealth.  Society  is  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
the  one  immensely  rich,  and  the  other  correspondingly  poor. 
History  teaches  that  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  any 
nation  is  the  concenti*ation  of  its  wealth.  Thei*e  has  been  no 
nation  that  flourished  and  fell  but  what  the  concentration  of 
wealth  always  preceded  the  fall.  Histoiy  does  not  record  one 
exception.  The  Progress^  of  Boston,  in  1889  published  the 
following : 

The  eloquent  Patrick  Henry  8aid :  ^^  We  can  only  Judge  the  future  by 
the  past.''  liook  at  the  past !  When  Egypt  went  down,  two  per  cent 
of  her  population  owned  97  per  cent  of  her  wealth.  The  people  were 
starved  to  death.  When  Persia  went  down  one  per  cent  of  her  popula- 
tion owned  the  land.  When  Babylon  went  down  two  per  cent  of  her 
population  owned  all  the  wealth.  The  people  were  starved  to  death. 
When  Rome  went  down,  1,800  men  owned  aU  the  known  world. 

What  was  France  before  the  revolution  of  1789?  Noth- 
ing but  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  birth  on  one  side,  and 
millions  of  half-clad,  half-fed,  impoverished  toilers  on  the 
other.  And  what  was  the  outcome?  The  bloodiest  revo- 
lution known  to  history.  They  reaped  exactly  what  they 
sowed. 

In  the  United  States. 

It  requires  but  little  observation  to  discover  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  drifting  into  the  same  channel,  and  that  unless 
something  is  done  we  also  shall  reach  the  same  destination, — 
with  only  this  difference :  in  our  age  of  steam  and  electricity 
we  are  travelling  ten  times  faster  and  shall  reach  our  des- 
tination ten  times  more  rapidly  than  the  nations  that  pro- 
ceded  us.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  same  cause 
which  produced  the  French  Revolution,  the  downfall  of 
Rome,  and  the  destruction  of  every  nation  of  antiquity,  will, 
unless  trammelled  up,  also  destroy  this  nation.  We  shall 
reap  what  we  have  sown,  as  they  did. 

Great  Increass  of  Wealth. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth;  and 
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there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  mankind  in  which 
the  ability  of  the  race  to  create  wealth  was  as  great  as  at  the 
present.  To-day  one  man,  with  the  aid  of  improved  machin- 
ery, can  create  as  much  wealth  in  three  hours  as  he  could 
have  created,  fifty  years  ago,  in  thirteen  hours.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  a  farmer  can  do  as  much  work  in  five  hours  as  he 
could  have  done  foi-ty  years  ago  in  eleven  hours. 

The  Census  Report  tells  us  that  every  month  in  the  year 
we,  as  a  nation,  create  1(150,000,000  more  wealth  than  we 
consume.  Every  time  the  sun  sets  the  people  of  the  United 
States  produce  over  $5,000,000  more  wealth  than  they  use  in 
the  same  time. 

The  New  York  World  of  December  19,  1889,  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  December  20,  1889,  published  a  table 
compiled  from  authentic  sources,  giving  the  assessed  and 
actiial  value  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  for  the 
different  decades  beginning  with  1850.  Following  is  an 
extract : 

TEARS.  ASSESSED  VALUE.  ACTUAL  VALUE. 

1870.         $11,342,780,366         $30,068,518,607 
1880.  16,902,993,643  43,642,000,000 

1890.  23,719,000,000  61,469,000,000 

The  per-eapita  wealth  in  1870  was  $780;  in  1880,  $870; 
and  in  1890,  nearly  $1,000. 

Ex-Senator  Ingalls,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
January  14, 1891,  said : 

Notwithstanding  aU  the  losses  hy  fire  and  flood  daring  that  period 
of  twenty  years,  the  wealth  of  the  country  increased  at  the  rate  of 
$260,000  for  every  hour.  Every  time  the  clock  ticked  ahove  the  portal 
of  that  chamber,  the  aggregated,  accumulated,  permanent  wealth  of  this 
country  increased  more  than  $70.  Sir,  it  rivals,  it  exceeds  the  fiction 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  There  is  nothing  in  the  story  of  the  Lamp  of 
Aladdin  that  surpasses  it.  It  is  without  parallel  or  precedent;  the 
national  ledger  now  shows  a  balance  to  our  credit,  after  all  that  has 
been  wasted  and  squandered,  expended,  lost,  and  thrown  away,  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  million  dollars. 

Who  Owns  the  Wealth? 

So  far  as  our  ability  to  create  wealth  is  concerned,  no  one 
need  complain.  There  is  plenty  for  all ;  but  this  is  not  the 
(question  at  issue.     The  question  tonlay  is,  who  owns  this 
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enonnous  increase  of  wealth  which  we,  as  a  natiofn,  have 
accumulated  within  the  last  thirty  years  ?  Does  it  belong  to 
the  farmer?  NO.  Because  the  price  of  his  products  for 
years  has  been  steadily  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  we 
have  more  tenant  farmers  and  mortgaged  farms  in  the  United 
States  to-day  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Do  the  laborers,  the  men  who  dig  in  the  mines 
and  toil  in  the  workshops,  own  this  wealth  ?  NO.  Because 
their  wages,  in  spite  of  a  protective  tariff,  have  been  coming 
down  every  year,  until  to-day  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  boycotts 
have  become  part  of  the  regular  order.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
those  who  have  created  and  dug  this  wealth  out  of  the  earth 
own  but  a  trifle  of  it. 

The  question  then  is,  if  the  farmer,  miner,  and  artisan  do 
not  own  this  wealth,  who  does  own  it?  In  answer  to  this 
question  we  will  call  three  eminent  witnesses  to  the  stand, 
whose  opinions  are  regarded  as  high  authority,  and  who  have 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  this  subject.  One  is  George 
K.  Holmes,  in  a  review  of  the  eleventh  census,  published 
in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  December,  1898.  The 
second  is  an  article  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman  published  in  the 
September  and  November  Forum  for  1889;  the  other  witness 
is  Charles  B.  Spahr,  who  has  made  a  careful  investigation 
of  **the  present  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  States,'' 
compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Surrogate  Courts  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Holmes's  Estimate. 

Mr.  Holmes  estimates  the  total  wealth  of  the  United 
States  at  sixty  billions  of  dollars,  and  the  total  number  of 
families  at  12,690,152;  which,  if  the  wealth  were  equally 
divided,  would  give  each  family  $4,728.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Holmes's  computation  is  as  follows : 

WEALTH  DISTRIBUTION  BY  CLASSES. 

1,440,000  farm-hiriDg  families  worth  $160  above  debts  of 

iDdefinite  amount 9316,000,000 

752,700  families  owning  incumbered  farms  worth  less  than 
$5,000,  deducting  incumbrance  and  other  debts  of 
indefinite  amount,  and  allowing  $600  for  additional 
wealth 1,359,741,000 
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1,766,440  families  owning  free  farms  worth  less  than 
$5,000,  allowing  $1,000  for  additional  wealth  above 
debts  of  indefinite  amount 5,309,669,000 

6,159,796  home-hiring  families  worth  $500  above  debts  of 

indefinite  amount 2,579,898,000 

720,618  families  owning  incumbered  homes  worth  less 
than  $5,000,  deducting  incumbrance  and  other  debts  n 
of  indefinite  amount,  allowing  $500  for  additional 
wealth 1,142,631,660 

1,764,273  families  owning  free  homes  worth  less  than 
$5,000,  allowing  $2,000  for  additional  wealth  above 
debts  of  indefinite  amount 6,749,076,693 

11,693,887  fiunilies  worth  $17,366,837,343 

Thus,  11,693,887  famUies  own  $17,366,837,843  of  our 
nation's  wealth;  while  the  other  1,096,266  families  own 
$42,648,162,667. 

Appalling  as  these  figui'es  ai*e,  yet  no  one  can  feel  tiheir 
full  weight  until  analyzed.  Here  we  have  11,693,887  fami- 
lies, each  possessing,  on  an  average,  property  to  the  value  of 
$1,496,  and  1,096,266  families,  each  possessing  property  to  the 
value  of  $38,898.  If  we  allow  five  persons  to  each  of  these 
two  classes  of  families  and  divide  their  wealth  among  them 
equally,  we  receive  $299  as  the  average  per-capita  wealth  for 
67,969,486  of  our  population ;  while  the  other  6,481,826  of 
our  population  will  have  an  average  per-capita  wealth  amount- 
ing to  $7,780. 

Mr.  Holmes  in  his  summary  uses  this  language : 

Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  12,690,162  f^unilies  of  the  country  own  no 
more  than  about  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  wealth,  and  nine  per  cent 
of  the  families  own  about  seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  wealth.  .  .  . 
Among  the  1,096,266  families  in  which  seventy-one  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  concentrated,  there  is  still  further  concentration 
which  may  be  indicated  by  taking  account  of  the  wealth  of  the  very  rich. 
The  New  York  Tribune's  list  of  4,047  millionaires  affords  the  best  basis 
for  this.  .  .  .  Without  going  into  details,  the  conclusion  adopted  in  this 
article  is,  that  the  4,047  millionaires  are  worth  not  less  than  ten  or  more 
than  fifteen  billions,  say  twelve  billions,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  nation's 
wealth.    This  gives  an  average  of  about  ^,000,000. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  characterize  the  concentration  of  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  by  stating  that  twenty  per  cent  of  it  is  owned  by 
three-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  families ;  fifty-one  per  cent,  by 
nine  per  cent  of  the  families  (not  including  millionaires) ;  seventy-one 
per  cent,  by  nine  per  cent  of  Uie  families  (including  millionaires) ;  and 
twenty-nine  per  cent,  by  ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  families.  .  .  . 

Only  nine  per  cent  of  the  wealth  is  owned  by  tenant  families ;  and  the 
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poorer  class  of  those  that  own  their  farms  or  homes  under  hicombrance 
and  those  together  constitute  sixty-four  per  cent  of  all  the  families.  As 
little  as  ftve  per  cent  of  the  nation's  wealth  is  owned  by  fifty-two  per 
cent  of  tlie  families ;  that  is,  by  the  tenants  alone.  Finally,  4,047  families 
possess  about  seven-tenths  as  much  as  do  11,593,887  families.  .  .  .  It  will 
not  do  to  let  the  few  become  exclusively  the  employers  and  the  creditors. 
Tliey  are  not  qualified  to  exercise  such  a  trust ;  and  even  if  they  were, 
the  time  must  nevertheless  come  when  the  masses  of  the  people  will  find 
their  interest  less  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  than  in  promoting 
their  independence  by  accumulating  wealth.  Beyond  some  varying 
point  cost  of  living  becomes  inexcusable  extravagance. 

Mr.  Spahr's  Estimate. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Spahr  recently  published  the  result  of  his 
mvestigation  on  the  "  Distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States."  Although  he  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  that 
Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Shearman  did,  yet  he  pursued  an  entirely 
different  line  of  investigation. 

In  1892,  the  New  York  legislature  passed  an  act  requiring 
the  Surrogate  Court  to  keep  a  public  record  of  all  estates, 
whether  real  or  personal,  brought  under  their  jurisdiction,  with 
the  estimated  value  of  each.  Mr.  Spahr,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  clerk  of  the  Surrogate  Court,  collected  the  facts  from 
the  court  records,  as  the  basis  for  his  estimates.  In  his  sum- 
mary, he  gives  the  distribution  of  wealth  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  Surrogate  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  follows : 

In  other  words,  there  are  about  seven  million  property-owning  families, 
and  only  ftve  and  a  half  millions  who  could  justly  be  spoken  of  as  prop- 
eityless.  If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  have  household 
property  worth  $160,  the  final  table  stands  as  follows : 
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$33,000,000,000 

$264,000 

} 

1,375,000 

23,000,000,000 

16,000 

} 

6,500,000 

8,200,000,000 

1,600 

} 

6,600,000 
12,600,000 

800,000,000 
$66,000,000,000 

160 

$6,200 

ESTATES. 

The  wealthy  classes, 
$50,000  and  over. 

The  well-to-do  classes, 
$60,000  to  $5,000, 

The  middle  classes, 
$6,000  to  $500, 

The  poorer  classes,  un- 
der $600, 


If  we  add  to  the  families  of  the  ** wealthy  classes"  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  "  well-to-do  classes,"  we  have  1,600,000  families 
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owning  $56,000,000,000  of  the  nation's  wealth,  or  an  average 
of  |;37,333  per  family ;  while  the  other  11,000,000  families 
own  #9,000,000,000  of  the  nation's  wealth,  or  an  average 
of  (820  per  family.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  families  own 
eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  wealth,  and  the  other  eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  families  own  only  fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
wealth. 

Again,  the  estates  of  the  *^  wealthy  classes,"  those  who  own 
$50,000  worth  of  property  and  over,  constitute  but  one  per 
cent  of  the  families,  and  they  own  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the 
wealth ;  while  other  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  families  own 
but  forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  wealth.  One  family  of  the 
"  wealthy  classes  "  owns  more  property  than  ninety-nine  fam- 
ilies of  the  other  classes. 

Mr.  Spahr  in  conclusion  says : 

The  conclosion  reached,  therefore,  is  as  follows : — Less  than  half  the 
families  in  America  are  property  less ;  nevertheless,  seven-eighths  of  the 
families  hold  but  one-eighth  of  the  national  wealth,  while  one  per  cent  of 
the  families  hold  more  than  the  remaining  ninety-nioe. 

On  the  same  subject  Mr.  Spahr  quotes  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Labor  Report,  as  follows : 

Part  n  of  the  report  of  the  Massachussetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  1894  publishes  the  inventoried  probates  for  the  entire  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts during  the  three  years  1889,  1890,  and  1891.  Although  the 
estates  for  which  no  inventories  are  filed  are,  as  a  rule,  the  largest,  the 
following  concentration  of  property  is  exhibited : 

INYENTORIED  ESTATES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  1889,  1890,  AND  1891. 

mJMBEB.  VALUE. 

Under  $5,000 10,162  $16,889,479 

$5,000  to  $50,000 3,947  53,489,893 

$50,000  and  over 509  85,179,416 

14,608  $155,558,788 

In  other  words,  the  estates  of  $50,000  and  over  aggregated 

fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  property;  while 

estates  less  than  $5,000  aggregated  but  eleven  per  cent  of 

the  total. 

Mr.  Shearman^s  Estimate. 

Mr.  Shearman,  m  the  Forum  for  September,  1889,  after 
making  liberal  deductions,  arrived  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 
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At  this  reduced  rate  the  amount  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  persons 
worth  over  •SOOfOOO  each  in  the  United  States,  would  be  as  follows : 

900  penfons  at  $30,000,000  each $4,000,000,000 

400        «'      «'    10,000,000    ''     4,000,000,000 

1,000        ''      '*      6,000,000    "     6,000,000,000 

2,000        ''       ''      2,600,000    ''     6,000,000,000 

6,000        '•      ••      1,000,000    *'     6,000,000,000 

16,000        ''       ''        600,000    ''     7,600,000,000 

34,600  $31,600,000,000 

This  estimate  is  very  far  below  the  actual  truth.  Yet  even  upon  this 
basis  we  are  confronted  with  the  startling  result  that  26,000  persons  tew 
possess  more  than  half  of  the  national  wealth,  real  and  personal,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  highest  estimate  ($60,000,000,000)  which  anyone  has  yet 
ventured  to  malie  of  the  aggregate  amount. 

In  speaking  of  the  wealth  of  seventy  of  our  wealthiest 
miUionaires  Mr.  Shearman  says : 

Making  the  largest  allowance  for  exaggerated  reports,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  seventy  names  represent  an  aggregate  wealth  of  $2,700,- 
000^000,  or  an  average  of  $38,600,000  each.  No  information  has  been 
sought  concerning  those  worth  less  than  $20,000,000,  but  the  writer  acci- 
dentally learned  of  fifty  other  persons  worth  over  $10,000,000,  of  whom 
thirty  are  valued  in  all  at  $460,000,000,  making  together  one  hundred 
persons  worth  over  $3,000,000,000;  yet  this  list  includes  very  few  names 
from  New  England,  and  none  from  the  South.  Evidently  it  would  be 
easy  for  any  well-informed  person  to  make  up  a  list  of  one  hundred  per- 
sons averaging  $25,000,000  each,  in  addition  to  ten  averaging  $100,000,- 
000  each.  No  such  list  of  concentrated  wealth  could  be  given  in  any 
other  country.  The  richest  dukes  in  England  fall  below  the  average 
wealth  of  a  dozen  American  citizens ;  while  the  greatest  bankers,  mer- 
chants, and  niilway  magnates  of  England  cannot  compare  in  wealth  with 
many  Americaiid. 

Incomes  and  income  tax.  In  speaking  of  the  average  income 
for  t  he  different  classes  by  families,  Mr.  Shearman  says : 

\8  each  worker  has  employed  on  an  average  three  persons,  including 
hin^self,  the  people  may  be  divided  into  16,000,000  families,  or  rather 
^r<  ips  of  three.  (The  actual  number  of  real  families  was  much  less.  It 
wii  under  10,000,000  in  1880,  averaging  five  persons  each.)  On  the 
U^s^  of  the  careful  estimate  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  14,000,000  of  these  fami- 
lif'r  111 u3t  have  been  supported  ipon  incomes  of  It^ss  than  $400  (in  my 
juu^'inent  less  than  $360),  70r».000  on  less  ihan  $1,000,  and  the  other  300,- 
Oi'O  ou  larger  incomes. 

According  to  this  estiinato,  which  n^  «: '^  has  yet  had  the 
courage  to  challenge,  93.3  per  cent  :  \  ^  families  in  the 
United  States  live  upon  incomes  Ics    h  n    400,  and  ninety- 
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eight  per  cent  on  an  income  less  than  $1,000 ;  consequently 
an  income  tax  exempting  all  incomes  of  a  thousand  dollars 
and  below  will  practically  exempt  ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
the  families  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Forum  for  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Shearman  compares  the  incomes  of  American  millionaires 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  follows : 

The  f^ts  already  stated  coDcluBiyely  demoDStrate  tbat  the  wealthiest 
class  in  the  United  States  is  vastly  richer  than  the  wealthiest  class  in 
Great  Britain.  The  average  annual  income  of  the  richest  hundred  Eng- 
lishmen is  about  $460,000,  but  the  average  annual  income  of  the  richest 
hundred  Americans  cannot  be  less  than  $1,900,000,  and  probably  exceeds 
$1,500,000.  .  .  .  The  earnings  of  four-fifths  of  American  families  do  not 
average  as  much  as  $500  per  annum. 

Anothsr  Statement. 

In  the  same  number  Mr.  Shearman  also  gives  a  taUe  esti- 
mating the  ** distribution  of  wealth"  by  families,  ^*on  the 
basis  of  the  Boston  tax  returns."  He  divides  the  families 
into  three  classes,  rich,  middle,  and  working,  as  follows : 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  CLASSES. 


Clata. 

Families. 

Wealth  in  millionB. 

Ayerage  per  ftunlly. 

Rich, 

182,090 

$43,367 

$238,136 

Middle, 

i,aoo,ooo 

7,600 

6,260 

Workhig, 

11,620,000 

11,216 

968 

13,002,090  t62,082  $4,776 

On  this  hasis,  40,000  persons  own  one-half  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States ;  while  one-seventieth  part  of  the  people  own  over  two-thirds  of 
the  wealth.  ...  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  200,000  persons  control 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  nation^s  wealth,  while  260,000  persons  control 
from  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  The  United  States 
of  America  are  practically  owned  by  less  than  260,000  persons,  constitut- 
ing less  than  one  in  sixty  of  its  male  population. 

On  another  page  Mr.  Shearman  estimates  that  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  in  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of  the 
BritLsh  income  returns,  is  as  follows : 


Class. 

Famlllea. 

Wealth  In  millionB. 

Ayerage  per  family. 

Rich, 

236,310 

143,900 

$186,667 

Middle, 

1,200,000 

7,600 

6,260 

Working, 

11,666,000 

11,176 

968 

13,000,310  962,676  94,813 

On  this  hasis  60,000  families  would  appear  to  own  one-half  of  the 
national  wealth.  .  .  .  The  numher  of  the  very  .largest!  millionaires  [in 
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the  United  States]  has  heen  kept  down  to  very  nearly  the  limit  oi  the 
writer's  personal  information ;  while,  in  his  Judgment,  there  most  be  at 
least  as  many  more  of  whom  he  has  not  heard.  If  this  surmise  is  correct 
it  would  add,  at  once,  $2,500,000,000  to  the  share  of  wealth  belonging  to 
the  millionaire  class,  and  would  confirm  the  writer's  rough  estimate  in 
the  Forum  for  September,  that  26,000  persons  own  Just  about  one-half  of 
all  the  wealth  of  the  United  States. 

It  requires  a  second  thought  for  the  mind  to  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  these  figures.  If  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  averages  $1,000  per  capita,  then  for  each  person  who 
owns  one  million  dollars,  there  must  be  1,000  persons  with- 
out property ;  for  each  person  who  owns  ten  millions,  there 
are  10,000  persons  without  property;  and  for  each  person 
who  owns  one  hundred  millions,  there  must  be  100,000  pei^ 
sons  without  property.  For  the  25,000  persons  who  possess 
$31,500,000,000  of  the  nation's  wealth,  there  must  be  81,- 
500,000  persons  in  the  United  States  without  property. 

These  last  figures  are  corroborated  by  Mr.  Holmes's  state- 
ment, where  he  says :  *^  As  little  as  five  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's wealth  is  owned  by  fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  families." 

The  English  and  Spanish  Systems  Compared. 

If  we  estimate  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation  at  sixty  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  remember  that  it  has  taken  the  American 
people  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  to  accumulate  it,  and 
that  within  the  last  thirty-five  years  25,000  persons  out  of  a 
population  of  70,000,000  people  have  absorbed  one-half  this 
wealth,  how  long  will  it  be,  if  this  process  of  concentration 
continues,  until  our  country  will  be  in  the  same  condition  as 
Egypt,  Rome,  and  other  nations  were  when  they  fell?  It  is 
doubtful  if  chattel  slavery,  from  the  day  the  first  negro  landed 
upon  American  soil  up  to  the  time  the  negroes  were  set  free, 
produced  a  single  millionaire.  Yet  the  dollar,  in  the  form 
of  organized  capital,  within  thirty  years  has  produced  at  least 
20,000  millionaires.  This  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
systems  of  slavery,  of  which  the  "  Hazzard  Circular  "  speaks. 
One  is  the  Spanish  system,  which  controls  labor  by  owning 
the  body ;  while  the  other  is  the  English  system,  which  con- 
trols labor  by  controlling  the  volume  of  money.  In  outward 
appearance  the  master  has  become  more  refined ;  but  in  prac- 
tice he  is  as  unrelenting  and  heartless  as  under  the  Spanish 
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system.     Nothing  in  society  is  more  degrading  and  despotic 
than  the  tyranny  of  concentrated  wealth. 

Cameron  and  Inoalls. 

Senator  Don  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  letter  dated 
June  11, 1894,  addressed  to  the  Republican  League  clubs  in 
session  at  Denver,  Colorado,  said : 

The  single  gold  standard  seems  to  me  to  be  working  ruin  with  violence 
that  nothing  can  withstand.  If  its  influence  is  to  continue  for  the  future 
at  the  rate  of  its  action  during  the  twenty  years  since  the  gold  standard 
took  possession  of  the  world,  some  generation,  not  very  remote,  wiU  see 
in  the  broad  continent  of  America  only  a  half-dozen  overgrown  cities 
keeping  guard  over  a  mass  of  capital  and  lending  it  out  to  a  population 
of  dependent  laborers  on  the  mortgage  of  their  growing  crops  and 
unfinished  handiwork. 

In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Shearman's  figures.  Senator  Ingalls, 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  January  14, 1891,  said : 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  most  appalling  statement  that  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  man.  It  is,  so  far  as  the  results  of  democracy,  as  a  social  and 
political  experiment,  are  concerned,  the  most  terrible  commentary  that 
ever  was  recorded  in  the  books  of  time ;  and  Nero  fiddles  while  Rome 
burns.  It  is  thrown  off  with  a  laugh  and  a  sneer  as  the  ^*  froth  on  the 
beer ''  of  our  political  and  social  system.  .  .  . 

Our  population  is  sixty-two  and  a  half  millions,  and  by  some  means, 
some  device,  some  machination,  some  scheme,  some  incantation,  honest 
or  otherwise,  some  process  that  cannot  be  defined,  less  than  a  two- 
thousandth  part  of  our  population  have  obtained  possession,  and  have 
kept  out  of  the  penitentiary  in  spite  of  the  means  they  have  adopted  to 
acquire  it,  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  accumulated  w€»ilth  of 
the  country.  .  .  . 

Our  society  is  becoming  rapidly  stratified — almost  hopelessly  strati- 
fied—  into  the  condition  of  superfiuously  rich  and  hopelessly  poor.  We 
are  accustomed,  to  speak  of  this  as  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.  It  wiU  soon  be  the  home  of  the  rich  and  the  land  of  the 
slave.  .  .  . 

A  financial  system  under  which  more  than  one-half  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  country,  derived  from  the  bounty  of  nature  and  the  labor 
of  all,  is  owned  by  a  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  people,  while  one 
million  American  citizens,  able  and  willing  to  toil,  are  homeless  tramps, 
starving  for  bread,  requires  adjustment.  A  social  system  which  offers 
to  tender,  virtuous,  and  dependent  women  the  alternative  between 
prostitution  and  suicide,  as  an  escape  from  beggary,  is  organized  crime, 
for  which  some  day  unrelenting  Justice  will  demand  atonement  and 
expiation. 

Why  do  not  the  political  leaders  of  this  country,  who  have 
charge  of  the  government,  raise  their  voices  against  this 
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evil,  and  provide  a  remedy  by  which  the  wealth  can  be  more 
evenly  distributed  ?  They  know  the  evils  which  follow  the 
concentration  of  wealth.  Why  do  they  not  protect  the 
people  of  this  country  from  the  fate  that  has  befallen  the 
older  nations  of  the  world.  Simply  because  the  conventions 
which  nominated  them  were  controlled  by  the  twenty-five 
thousalid  millionaires  who  own  the  wealth ;  consequently  a 
politician  has  more  to  fear  from  one  man  of  wealth  than  from 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  who  create  it ;  and  because  the 
people  in  the  past  have  thought  more  of  their  party  than  of 
their  property.  The  politician  will  never  act  otherwise  until 
the  people  rise  and  demand  their  rights  in  legislative  halls. 

The  Oausb. 

The  next  question  is,  Why  is  it  that  within  the  last  thirty 
years  more  wealth  has  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  people  than  during  the  246  years  which  preceded  them  ? 
Why  is  it  that  those  immense  fortunes  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  such  a  short  time?  There  must  be  a  cause  for 
it,  otherwise  these  conditions  could  not  exist.  Is  it  because 
the  millionaires  have  worked  harder  than  other  classes  ?  No. 
Is  it  because  they  have  saved  their  earnings  better  ?  No.  It 
is  because  Congress  has  so  shaped  our  laws  that  the  wealth  has 
been  legislated  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  masses  and  into  the 
pockets  of  the  classes.  These  millionaires  are  the  result  of  a 
system  of  class  laws,  which  caused  the  wealth  to  flow  in  one 
direction.  Every  time  these  laws  legislated  one  dollar  into 
one  man's  pocket,  they  also  legislated  one  dollar  out  of  some- 
body's pocket.  I  do  not  mean  that  Congress  can  create 
wealth,  but  I  do  say  that  our  lawmakers  can  grant  special 
privileges  to  one  class  at  the  expense  of  all  others,  and  this 
is  what  Congress  has  been  doing  within  the  kst  thirty-five 
years.  All  that  is  necessary  to  prove  this  is  to  study  the 
financial  history  of  the  United  States  since  1860. 

The  Exception  Clause. 

In  1862  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  legal-tender  Treasury  notes,  known  as 
greenbacks.  That  act  also  provided  for  two  exception  clauses 
on  the  back  of  each  note,  which  said,  ^^  This  note  is  receivable 
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for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  duties  on  imports/'  Every  debt  could  be  paid 
with  these  notes  except  those  two ;  by  law  they  were  payable 
in  coin.  This  act  created  such  an  unnatural  demand  for  coin 
that  a  gold  dollar  or  a  silver  dollar  at  one  time  was  worth 
$2.85  in  greenbacks. 

Thus  every  dollar  the  banker  and  money-broker  made  in 
exchanging  coin  for  greenbacks,  was  money  legislated  into 
their  pockets  and  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  This 
demand  for  coin  was  created  by  law.  These  two  exception 
clauses  were  placed  on  the  back  of  these  notes  for  the  special 
benefit  of  that  class  who  owned  the  coin.  Congress  so  shaped 
the  law  that  the  money-brokers  could  reap  a  rich  harvest  at 
the  expense  of  the  people. 

(To  he  concluded  in  The  Arena /or  October  J) 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

A  Reply. 


BY  DAVID   OVERBTTBR. 


THE  Forum  for  February,  1897,  contains  an  article  by 
Senator  David  B.  Hill  of  New  York,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Future  of  the  Democratic  Organization."  As 
organization  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  it  would  seem  that 
the  end  sought  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Democratic  people 
must  necessarily  determine  the  future  of  the  organization. 

To  ascertain  the  course  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  conditions, 
economic  and  social,  which  exist  in  this  country,  how  such 
conditions  are  regarded,  and  how  they  will  be  treated  by  the 
people.  And  yet,  if  we  except  a  slight  reference  to  sumptu- 
ary laws,  Senator  Hill  utterly  ignoi'es  the  existence  of  any 
condition  in  this  country  requiring  the  attention  of  wise 
statesmanship  or  even  sagacious  political  leadership. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  the  Senator  himself  such  vast 
changes  have  taken  place  in  this  country  as  never  before 
occurred  in  the  world  in  any  period  of  ten  times  the  same 
duration.  He  has  seen  the  population  increase  from  20,000,000 
to  70,000,000  of  souls.  The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation 
has  grown  to  $70,000,000,000,  three-fourths  of  which  is  owned 
by  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  persons.  All  business, 
trade,  commerce  —  in  short,  all  enterprise — has  been  incorpo- 
rated. 

He  has  seen  the  independent,  self-respecting  mechanic  pass 
away ;  in  his  place  is  the  operative  of  machinery  of  marveUous 
power,  propelled  by  steam  and  electricity,  and  owned  and 
opei-ated  by  capital  without  other  human  agency  than  that 
of  hired  men.  He  has  seen  the  machine  take  the  place  of 
the  matij  and  money  take  the  place  of  manhood.  He  has  seen 
the  production  of  every  staple  monopolized,  and  the  profits 
arising  from  the  united  endeavor  of  all,  concentrated  year  by 
year  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  while  transportation,  pooled 
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and  combined,  plunders  the  public,  baffles  the  law,  and  mocks 
at  justice,  and  department  stores  devour  competition.  Min- 
ing, manufacturing,  indeed  all  staple  production  save  that  of 
the  fields,  being  absolutely  controlled  by  trusts,  a  handful 
of  men  are  enabled  to  limit  the  output  and  thus  to  control 
the  supply  and  dictate  the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  being 
impossible  for  farmers  to  combine,  by  reason  of  their  nimibers 
and  wide  dispersion,  the  amount  of  their  production  is  not 
susceptible  of  arbitrary  limitation.  The  land  pirates  have 
therefore  seized  the  great  marts  to  which  the  farmers'  prod- 
uce must  go,  and  thus  monopolizing  the  avenues  through 
which  his  produce  must  reach  the  consumer,  cornering  oppor- 
timity,  fencing  in  the  fountain,  and  bestriding  the  stream, 
they  dismiss  the  bewildered  farmer  with  a  pittance  and  with 
the  bland  assurance  that  all  things  go  by  the  great  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  proceed  to  reap  such  profits  as  the 
wants  of  a  world  will  afford. 

Then  there  is  the  gold  standard,  the  monopoly  of  money ; 
also  the  fact  that  the  land  is  now  owned  largely  by  landlords, 
and  tilled  by  tenants,  while  the  national  taxes  are  laid  upon 
labor  and  consumption. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  our  vast  acreage  and  relatively 
sparse  population  afford  an  opportunity  to  live,  out  of  propor^ 
tion  to  the  relation  between  numbers  and  property  values,  our 
condition  is  worse  as  a  people  than  that  of  the  French  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution. 

The  absolute  silence  of  Senator  Hill  concerning  these  most 
grave  and  menacing  conditions,  forces  me  to  exclaim :  **  Art 
thou  a  leader  in  Israel  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?  "  Does 
the  distinguished  Senator  really  suppose  that  a  party  of  the 
people  can  shut  its  eyes  to  these  things  ? 

This  article  is  in  the  main  a  repetition  of  the  Senator's 
argument  against  the  platform  in  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1896.  All  that  he  says  respecting  the  hon- 
orable and  patriotic  action  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
its  heroic  sacrifices  and  services  during  the  Civil  War,  its 
intrepid  and  glorious  defence  of  constitutional  rights  and 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  all  that  he  says  against  protec- 
tion and  in  favor  of  civil,  religious,  and  personal  liberty  and 
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against  sumptuary  legislation,  will  receive  the  hearty  cmiciir- 
rence  of  every  Democrat.  But  the  Senator  utterly  ignores 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  this  country  an  eetmomie  de$pati$m 
which  is  crushing  the  independence,  the  manhood,  the  very 
life  out  of  the  people,  with  which  vexatious  and  annoying 
sumptuary  laws  and  the  abominable  but  oblique  tyranny  of 
pseudo-religionists  is  no  more  to  be  compared  than  officious 
and  offensive  intermeddling  is  to  be  compared  with  highway 
robbery. 

The  fundamental  infirmity  of  Senator  Hill's  article  is  that 
it  ignores  the  burning  issue  of  the  day,  that  is,  induBtrialy  camr 
mercialy  economic  emancipation.  He  assimies  to  direct  the 
future  course  of  the  Democratic  organization,  without  fore- 
casting its  attitude  respecting  the  most  gigantic  and  danger- 
ous evils  that  ever  afflicted  a  fi-ee  people. 

Shall  we  rail  at  those  who  would  prescribe  our  diet  and 
our  apparel,  and  shall  we  say  nothing  of  those  who  impover- 
ish, degrade,  and  disinherit  us  ?  Shall  we  heap  curses  upon 
the  ignorant  and  narrow  bigots  who  strive  to  coerce  us  to 
their  conception  of  morals,  while  we  ai*e  dumb  as  death 
respecting  the  talented  rogues,  the  educated  and  efficient 
devils,  who  are  preparing  for  posterity  the  bitter  and  hopeless 
bondage  of  debt  and  the  pangs  of  want,  poverty,  and  sorrow? 
Senator  Hill  grounds  his  contention  upon  t^e  principles  of 
Jefferson,  and  seeks  to  contrast  these  with  what  he  is  pleased 
to  term  Populism.     He  says  : 

The  Democratic  creed  was  enunciated  in  Jefferson^s  first  inaagaiml 
address,  wherein  he  laid  down  certain  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment,— sixteen  in  all,  —  the  maintenance  of  which  he  deemed  essential 
for  the  well-being  of  the  country. 

That  address  is  worthy  of  careful  study  by  every  student  of  American 
political  history,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  administrative 
policies  therein  proclaimed  are  as  necessary  to-day  to  our  national  pros- 
perity and  happiness  as  when  they  were  first  promulgated. 

Sti-angely  enough  Senator  Hill  does  not  set  forth  a  single 
one  of  these  sixteen  Jeffersonian  principles.  Possibly  he 
realized  that  not  one  of  them  could  he  invoke  to  support  his 
assault  upon  the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention  and  plat- 
form of  1896.  For,  however  much  eittier  may  be  open  to 
criticism  from  the  Hamiltonian  standpoint,  or  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  mere  campaign  expediency  (which  latter  I  deny), 
the  fact  remains  that  the  convention  did  no  act,  and  the  plat- 
form contains  no  word,  which  is  not  stiictly  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Jefferson  referred  to.  History  may 
indeed  be  challenged  to  produce  the  record  of  any  convention 
or  assemblage  of  men  so  completely  Jeffersonian  in  sentiment 
and  in  action  as  was  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1896. 
If,  as  Senator  Hill  contends,  its  platform  is  such  that  it  cannot 
be  maintained  in  the  great  forum  of  American  public  opinion, 
it  is  not  because  the  platform  is  anti-Jeffersonian,  but  because 
American  sentiment  and  opinion  are  anti-Jeffersonian.  The 
sixteen  principles  announced  by  Jefferson  in  his  first  inau- 
gural are  as  follows : 

1st.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of  whatever  state 
or  persuasion,  religious  or  political. 

2nd.  Peace,  conunerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all 
nations ;  entangling  alliances  with  none. 

8rd.  The  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their 
rights,  as  the  most  competent  administrations  for  our  domes- 
tic concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti-republican 
tendencies. 

4th.  The  preservation  of  the  general  government  in  its 
whole  constitutional  vigor  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace 
at  home  and  safety  abroad. 

5th.  A  jealous  care  of  the  rights  of  election  by  the  peo- 
ple. A  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses,  which  are  lopped 
by  the  sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are 
unprovided. 

6th.  Absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majoi^ 
ity,  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent 
of  despotism. 

7th.  A  well-disciplined  militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peace, 
and  for  the  first  moments  of  war  till  regulars  may  relieve 
them. 

8th.  The  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority. 

9th.  Ek^onomy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be 
lightly  burdened. 
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10th.  The  honest  payment  of  our  public  debts  and  saored 
preservation  of  the  public  faith. 

11th.  Encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce,  as 
its  handmaid. 

12th.  Diffusion  of  information,  and  arraignment  of  all 
abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason. 

18th.     Freedom  of  religion. 

14th.    Freedom  of  the  press. 

15th.  Freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the 
habeas  corpus. 

16th.     Trial  by  juries  impartially  selected. 

Senator  Hill  says : 

To  exchange  Jefferson's  sixteen  Democratic  principles  for  one  Popa- 
listio  principle  was  not  regarded  as  the  part  of  prudence.  To  risk  every- 
thing upon  a  single  issue — and  that  one  of  questionable  propriety — 
seemed  to  be  unnecessarily  imperilling  the  fortunes  of  a  great  poUtlca] 
party. 

In  his  eager  determination  to  see  nothing  good  in  the  Chi- 
cago  platform,  Senator  Hill  forgets  to  be  consistent  with  him- 
self, for  he  scarcely  concludes  his  caustic  criticism  upon  the 
impolicy  of  making  ^^  the  silver  question  practically  the  sole 
or  paramount  issue,"  and  of  venturing  «^  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket,"  until  he  stumbles  upon  six  other  *^  unwise  provisions, 
which,  more  than  the  silver  question,  tended  to  insure  defeat." 
These,  according  to  Senator  Hill,  were : 

1st.     The  income  tax. 

2nd.    The  attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court 

8rd.     Legfal-tender  paper  money. 

4th.     Repudiation  and  an  assault  upon  our  national  credit. 

5th.     Federal  authority  in  the  States. 

6th.     Life  tenure  in  the  public  service. 

It  would  appear  that  a  convention  which  expressed  its 
opinion  upon  all  of  these  points,  to  say  nothing  of  the  silver 
issue,  should  be  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  having  *^  ven- 
tured aU  of  its  eggs  in  one  basket." 

Again,  Senator  Hill  says  : 

When  the  real  question  involved  was  whether  silver  should  be  coined 
at  all  (other  than  for  subsidiary  purposes),  it  was  the  height  of  folly  to 
declare  for  such  coinage  at  a  precise  ratio. 
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And  yet  the  Senator  himself  offered,  in  the  convention, 
the  foUowiug  as  an  amendment  to  the  platform : 

Our  advocacy  of  the  independent  free  coinage  of  silver  being  based  on 
belief  that  such  coinage  will  effect  and  maintain  a  parity  between  gold 
and  silver  at  tlie  ratio  of  16  to  1,  we  declare  a  pledge  of  our  sincerity  tiiat, 
if  such  free  coinage  shall  fail  to  effect  such  parity  within  one  year  from 
its  enactment  by  law,  such  coinage  shaU  thereupon  be  susi>ended. 

If,  as  he  says  in  his  Forum  article,  it  was  the  ^^  height  of 
foUy  to  declare  for  such  coinage  at  a  precise  ratio,"  why  did 
he  ask  the  convention  to  do  so  ?  And  why  did  he  affirm  that 
his  "  advocacy  of  independent  free  coinage  of  silver  "  at  a 
fixed  ratio  was  based  on  the  belief  that  such  coinage  would 
"  effect "  and  "  maintain  "  a  parity,  etc.,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to 
1  ?  These  glaring  inconsistencies  are  cited  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discrediting  the  Senator^s  powers  of  discrimination, 
but  to  evidence  his  insensate  animosity  against  the  con- 
vention and  all  of  its  works,  and  his  implacable  purpose  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  those  now  in  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

It  would  seem  that  a  public  utterance  by  one  occupying 
such  a  high  station  and  upon  a  subject  so  abstract  and  philo- 
sophical as  ^^the  future  of  the  Democratic  organization"  might 
have  been  made  free  from  the  aspersions  and  resentments 
incident  to  disappointed  ambition,  and  yet  the  Senator  takes 
a  gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  his  party  because,  as  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  convention,  ^^  fair-minded  Democrats  who  had 
learned  to  respect  the  time-honored  usages  of  the  party,  were 
astonished  at  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of  that  body  in 
arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily  rejecting,  contrary  to  every 
Democratic  precedent,  the  selection  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  temporary  chairman."  The  temporary  chairman 
thus  selected  was  Senator  David  B.  Hill  himself.  Here,  then, 
is  the  explanation  of  the  passionate  prejudice  and  the  infinite 
unfairness  of  this  production,  the  title  of  which  justified  the 
expectation  that  it  would  be  impartial,  discriminating,  and 
doctrinal. 

No  one  ever  questioned  the  right  of  the  convention  to 
adopt  or  reject  the  report  of  the  National  Committee.  Mr. 
McDermot  of  New  Jersey,  the  first  speaker  in  support  of 
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the  Committee^s  report,  freely  conceded  the  right  of  the 
convention.  How,  then,  can  a  matter  of  this  kind  hecome 
a  factor  in  the  question  of  ^'  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
organization,"  whose  chief  comer-stone  is  *^  absolute  acquies- 
cence in  the  decisions  of  majorities  "  ?  With  which  of  the 
sixteen  principles  of  Jefferson  would  Senator  Hill  contrast 
this  action  of  the  convention  ?  Can  he  find  in  any  of  these 
sixteen  principles  any  sanction  for  his  attack  upon  the  income 
tax  ?  Nay !  If  he  will  consult  the  father  of  American  De- 
mocracy a  little  more  closely,  he  will  find  that  Jefferson  is 
on  record  in  favor  of  an  income  tax.  In  a  letter  to  Madison 
dated  "  Paris,  Dec.  8, 1784,"  he  says : 

Taxes  should  be  proportioned  to  what  raaj  be  annually  spared  by  tbe 
hidiyidual.  .  .  .  The  simplest  system  of  taxation  yet  adopted  is  that  of 
levying  on  the  land  and  the  laborer.  But  it  would  be  better  to  levy  the 
same  sums  on  the  produce  of  that  labor  when  collected  in  the  bam  of 
the  fanner,  because  then,  if  through  the  badness  of  the  year  he  made 
little,  he  would  pay  little.* 

At  that  time  agriculture  was  almost  the  only  source  of 
income.  Can  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  find 
in  the  sixteen  principles  or  in  any  of  the  writings  of  Jefferson, 
any  justification  for  his  criticism  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term 
"the  attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court"?  Will  he  invoke 
principle  number  twelve,  which  declares  in  favor  of  "arraign- 
ment of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason"?  Would 
Jefferson,  if  living,  agree  with  the  Senator  or  with  the  con- 
vention ?  Would  Jefferson  explain  that,  when  he  declared 
in  favor  of  the  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason,  he  did  not  mean  abuses  by  the  Supreme  Court? 

When  Senator  Hill  says,  as  he  does,  that  "  the  true  Demo-  * 
cratic  theory  is  that  Congress  has  no  constitutional  power 
to  issue  any  more  legal-tender  paper  money,  and  should  not 
issue  any  whatever,"  does  he  attack  the  Supreme  Court? 

If  Jefferson  were  living,  and  were  reduced  to  a  choice 
between  paper  money  issued  by  government  and  paper  money 
issued  by  banks,  would  he  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  declare 
for  the  former,  as  did  the  convention  ?  Or  would  he  make  an 
equivocal  defence  of  the  National  Banks,  as  did  Senator  Hill  ? 

1  **  Writings  of  Thomaa  Jefferson/'  hj  Ford,  vol.  It,  pp.  16  and  18. 
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Again,  the  Senator  says : 

The  declaration  that  *^  We  are  opposed  to  the  issohig  of  hitereslrbear- 
ing  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace,"  was  vicious  as  well  as 
unfortunate. 

Did  Jefferson  ever  favor  the  issuance  of  such  bonds? 
Would  Jefferson,  if  living,  have  defended  those  in  charge 
of  the  government  when  they  violated  the  contract  of  the 
United  States,  and  made  this  nation  the  pliant  instrument  of 
a  syndicate  which  enriched  itself  while  looting  the  Treasury 
and  saddling  upon  the  people  an  interest-bearing,  thirty-year 
debt  of  $262,000,000  ?  Did  Jefferson  refer  to  such  practices 
when  he  declared  for  ^«  economy  in  the  public  expense,  that 
labor  may  be  lightly  burdened  "  ?  Would  Senator  Hill  dare, 
before  the  people,  to  openly  defend  those  scandalous  bond- 
syndicate  transactions  ?  Shall  the  parly  of  the  people  over- 
look such  crimes  ?  Did  not  Washington  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress declare  that  «^  one  method  of  preserving  it  [public  credit] 
is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible"?  *^Not  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought 
to  bear  "  ?  And  yet,  because  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention adopted  this  very  sentiment,  Senator  Hill  charges  it 
with  ^^  repudiation  and  an  assault  on  our  national  credit" 
The  convention  did  not  deny  the  legal  validity  of  these  bcnids ; 
it  assumed  that  they  must  be  paid,  fraudulent  and  corrupt 
as  they  were,  and  denounced  the  placing  of  such  needless  bur- 
dens upon  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
policy  of  gold  monometallism.  Does  *^  the  future  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic organization  "  lie  in  the  direction  of  anathematizing 
such  just  and  wholesome  sentiments  as  this  uttered  by  the 
convention  ? 

Senator  Hill  also  objects  to  that  resolution  of  the  conven- 
tion which  declares : 

We  denounce  arbitrary  interference  by  the  Federal  authorities  In  local 
alBdrs  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  a  crime 
against  free  institutions;  and  we  especiaUy  object  to  government  by 
injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of  oppression  by  which 
Federal  judges,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  States  and  rights  of  citi- 
zens, become  at  once  legislators,  judges,  and  executioners ;  and  we  approve 
of  the  biU  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  relative  to  contempt  in  Fed- 
eral Courts,  and  providing  lor  trial  by  Jury  in  oertain  oases  of  contempt. 
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Can  Senator  Hill  point  out  wherein  this  conflicts  with  any 
of  the  sixteen  principles  of  Jefferson?  Was  Jefferson  in 
favor  of  government  by  injunction  ?  Did  he  not  declare  for 
the  ^^  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas 
corpus,"  and  ^^  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected  "  ?  Did  he 
not  declare  for  **>  the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all 
their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administrations  for  our 
domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti- 
i-epublican  tendencies  "  ? 

If  Senator  Hill  had  repudiated  Jefferson,  he  would  have 
been  at  least  consistent.  But  to  denounce  the  convention 
while  adhering  to  Jefferson  is  the  very  height  of  absurdity, 
for,  aside  from  those  legislatures  which  adopted  the  famous 
resolutions  of  1798  and  1799,  no  assemblage  on  earth  ever 
resolved  so  completely  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Jef- 
ferson as  did  the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention  of  1896. 
If  the  Senator  believed,  thei*efore,  that  its  platform  should 
not  constitute  the  future  doctrine  of  the  party,  he  should 
have  frankly  declared  that  Jefferson's  doctrines  are  obsolete. 

Senator  Hill  is  horrified  at  the  spectacle  of  the  discon- 
tented and  distressed  elements  of  the  population  flocking  to 
the  Democratic  standard.  What  and  where  would  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  be  without  them?  Did  he  seriously  suppose 
that  it  could  any  longer  compete  with  the  Republican  parly 
for  the  favor  of  the  great  and  powerful,  the  capitalistic 
classes,  as  it  did  during  the  Cleveland  ascendency  ?  Has  it 
occurred  to  the  Senator  that  but  for  economic  oppression  and 
dire  distress,  which  doom  three  millions  of  men  to  idleness 
and  millions  of  people  to  penury,  suffering,  and  starvation, 
there  would  be  no  *'  crowd  of  Populists,  silver  Republicans, 
single-tax  men,  old  greenbackers,  professional  labor  agitators, 
socialists,  and  Adullamites  generally"?  If  he  rejects  all 
these,  and  all  whom  the  companionship  of  pain  and  the 
instincts  of  justice  and  humanity  cast  with  them,  he  will 
reject  the  entire  American  people  save  the  immensely  rich 
and  the  vicious  elements  of  our  metropolitan  populace. 
Again  he  says : 

It  is  neither  good  politics  nor  is  it  honest  to  teaoh  the  people  to  expect 
the  goyernment  to  provide  a  living  for  them. 
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True,  but  did  the  Chicago  Convention  do  so  ?  Does  the 
reformed  and  regenerated  Democracy,  the  restored  and 
reclaimed  Democracy  of  1896,  teach  any  such  thing  ? 

Nor  to  lead  them  to  beUeve  that  aU  the  Uls  to  which  the  )>ody  poUtlo 
is  naturally  subject,  can  be  cured  by  legislation. 

When  and  where  did  the  Democracy  of  1896  ever  say  they 
could  be  ?  But  the  above  assertion  of  the  Senator  is  preg- 
nant with  apostasy  to  popular  rights.  It  implies  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  right  existing  wrongs  by  legislation. 
Which  is  saying  m  effect  that  the  Democratic  party,  as  Sena- 
tor  Hill  would  have  it,  should,  in  its  platforms  and  public 
utterances,  and  in  its  acts  if  in  power,  wholly  ignore  existing 
evils.  What  sort  of  Democracy  would  this  be?  Ah  I  It 
would  be  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  that 
mockery  of  democracy  written  by  him  some  ten  years  ago 
and  entitled  «^  Triumphant  Democracy."  On  page  470  he 
quotes  with  approval  from  Mr.  Dicey,  an  English  writer,  as 
follows : 

The  plain  truth  is  that  educated  Englishmen  are  slowly  learning  that 
the  American  Republic  affords  the  best  example  of  a  conservative  demoo- 
racy ;  and  now  that  England  is  becoming  democratic,  respectable  Eng- 
lishmen are  beginning  to  consider  whether  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  may  not  afford  means  by  which  under  new  democratic 
forms  may  be  preserved  thepolUical  conservatUm  dear  and  habitual  to  the 
governing  daseee  of  England. 

The  italics  are  my  own.     And  Mr.  Carnegie  adds : 

The  laws  are  perfect.  These  being  settled  as  desired  by  aU,  it  follows 
that  a  vital  question  can  arise  but  seldom.  The  ^^  outs  **  are  left  to  insist 
that  they  could  and  would  administer  existing  laws  better  than  the 
^^  ins.^'  A  politician  may  be  safely  chaUengcd  to  state  wherein  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  of  to-day  differ. 

Such  is  the  democracy  of  Carnegie  and  of  Senator  Hill.  It 
is  the  democracy  of  plutocracy.  It  is  not  the  democracy  of 
the  people.  In  fact,  it  is  not  democracy  at  all,  but  the  vilest 
counterfeit  that  ever  dared  to  masquerade  in  a  worthy  his- 
toric name.  Since  the  passing  of  Tilden  and  the  coming  of 
Cleveland  there  has  not  been  nor  is  there  now,  collectively, 
any  real  democracy  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers.  As  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  under  republican  forms  became  the  seat  of 
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tyranny,  and  liberty  found  her  home  beyond  the  Alps  amid 
the  dense  forests  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  so  the 
north  Atlantio  coast,  under  republican  forms,  has  surren- 
dered to  the  rule  of  mammon ;  while  manhood,  and  all  that 
manhood  can  cherish,  must  find  an  asylum  upon  the  farms 
of  the  central  North,  and  upon  the  wide  plains  and  indom- 
itable mountains,  and  in  the  sunlit  valleys,  of  the  West  and 
South. 

Again,  the  Senator,  after  enumerating  a  score  or  more  of 
things  which  he  claims  should  not  have  been  done,  not  one 
of  which  was  done  by  the  convention,  naively  observes :  . 

Honest  agitation  for  the  correction  of  goyemmental  abases  to  Inti- 
mate, and  deserves  encouragement,  but  agitation  for  the  mere  sake  of 
agitation  may  become  mischievous  and  dangerous. 

Granted.  But  the  action  of  the  convention  was  in  strict 
conf  onnity  with  the  above  rule  as  to  agitation.  There  waa 
no  agitation  ^^  for  the  mere  sake  of  agitation."  The  entire 
effort  of  the  convention  was  to  correct  ^^governmental 
abuses,"  and  was  therefore,  according  to  the  Senator  him- 
self, "legitimate." 

Says  the  Senator : 

If  success  is  to  crown  the  future  efforts  of  the  party,  certain  agrarian 
and  socialistic  tendencies  developed  in  the  recent  campaign,  for  which 
the  Democracy  was  ostensibly  responsible,  must  be  promptly  checked. 

In  what  sense  does  he  use  the  word  "  agrarian  "  ?  If  he 
means  that  it  was  proposed  to  arbitrarily  distribute  lands,  or 
to  limit  holdings  by  law,  be  is  mistaken.  If  he  means  that 
it  was  proposed  to  "  ease  the  people,"  to  redistribute  public 
buitlens,  and  to  equalize  opportunities  so  as  to  do  justice  to 
farmers,  laborers,  and  agriculturists,  he  is  correct;  but  in 
that  case  he  writes  himself  down  as  the  enemy  of  agriculture, 
which  has  always  been  the  object  of  the  first  and  greatest 
solicitude  of  Democracy.  The  eleventh  of  the  sixteen  princi- 
ples of  Jefferson  is,  *^  Encouragement,  of  agriculture,  and  of 
commerce,  as  its  handmaid."  Even  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  his 
spurious  ^^  Triumphant  Democracy,"  quotes  Isaiah: 

And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hoolcs ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation.  Neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 
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And  the  Scotch  parvenu,  the  pampered  child  of  protection, 
adds: 

Ceres  to  the  prime  divinity  in  the  Republic.  To  her  the  American 
makes  his  most  profound  obeisance,  upon  him  her  sweetest  smiles  are 
lavished  in  return. 

Even  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  plundei'er  of  Ceres,  felt  that  while 
posing  in  the  garb  of  democracy  he  must  at  least  make  obei- 
sance to  Ceres,  hollow  and  h}rpocritical  though  it  might  be. 
But  Senator  David  B.  Hill  makes  no  obeisance  to  Ceres. 
He  has  not  a  word  for  the  oppressed  and  rapidly  vanishing 
farmer.  He  scouts  at  the  idea  that  there  are  *^  wrongs  "  and 
^^  oppressions.  He  pleads  for  what  he  terms  ^^  vested  rights.*' 
He  pleads  for  ** property."  He  sneers  at  "poverty."  He 
deprecates  the  arraying  of  "class  against  class,"  thereby 
admitting  the  existence  of  antagonistic  classes.  He  hurls 
the  most  scornful  anathemas  at  the  poor  and  unfoitunate, 
and  exalts  the  rich  and  powerful,  defending  their  right  to 
immunity  from  any  change  in  law  or  procedure  which  wiU 
check  their  remorseless  career  of  pillage  and  conquest,  while 
bitterly  inveighing  against  that  just  criticism  of  courts  which 
is  as  essential  to  an  honest  administration  of  the  laws  as  criti- 
cism can  ever  be  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Agrarian  tendencies !  Who  but  patricians,  nobles,  and  arils- 
tocrats  ever  feared  them  ?  Was  the  agrarian  law  of  Rome 
wrong?  Is  our  law  limiting  and  equalizing  the  amount  of 
puhlie  land  which  a  peraon  may  acquire  by  homestead  or  pre- 
emption wrong?  Why  were  its  homely  limitations  estab- 
lished ?  Is  it  wrong  to  advocate  policies  which  tend  to  the 
ownership  of  lands  by  the  many  instead  of  the  few?  Is  it 
wrong  to  support  measures  which  will  save  from  annihilation 
that  remnant  of  proprietary  farmers  which  still  remains  with 
us,  or  shall  we  go  on  "  checking  "  and  oppressing  the  "  agra- 
rians," and  licensing  the  vultures  of  trade,  till  the  lands  are 
all  owned  by  urban  landlords  and  tilled  by  a  tenant  peas- 
antiy?  Was  not  the  maintenance  of  the  agrarian  law 
coincident  with  the  maintenance  of  Roman  liberty?  Was 
not  the  Hebrew  Jubilee  redemption  "  agrarian  "  ?  Did  not 
Aristotle  declare  that  "  the  best  republics  were  those  in  which 
the  citizens  themselves  tilled  the  lands  "  ?  Were  the  martyrs 
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Cassius  and  the  Gracchi  wrong?  Or  were  their  arrogant, 
inhuman,  purse-proud  assassins  wrong  ?  Is  the  Democratic 
party  to  be  democratic,  or  is  it  to  be  aristocratic  ?  Shall  ^  the 
future  of  the  Democratic  organization  "  be  limited  to  an  act 
of  self-destruction,  namely,  proclaiming  absolute  enmity  to 
all  things  ^^  agrarian,"  all  things  plebeian,  all  things  popular, 
aU  things  ameliorative  ?  —  a  proclamation  of  cruel  scorn  of 
poverty  ?  fierce  hostility  to  equity  ?  base  and  servile  submis- 
sion to  presumptuous  and  heartless  plutocracy  ?  Or  shall  its 
perpetuity  and  it8  future  power  and  glory  L  assured  by  a 
brave  return  and  strict  adherence  to  the  *^  i^^rarian  "  princi- 
ples of  its  great  founder,  Jefferson,  who  turned  to  the  forests 
and  fields,  and  looked  to  the  countiy,  for  political  righteous- 
ness, but  never  dreamed  that  it  could  be  found  (except  in 
isolated  individuals)  amid  dense  populations,  where  poverty 
and  crime,  want  and  squalor,  debauchery  and  degiudation, 
are  the  companions  of  cruel  greed,  merciless  avarice,  and 
inordinate  wealth.  Shall  the  Democratic  party  in  the  future 
content  itself  with  reiterating  its  mere  adhesion  to  the  ^^  eter- 
nal  principles,"  and  with  chanting  parrot-like  the  empty  and 
vapid  sophism,  ^^  I  am  a  Democrat "  ?  or  shall  it  realize  the 
full  meaning  of  the  ^^  eternal  principles,"  and  that  their  benefi- 
cence is  whoUy  lost  if  they  are  not  constantly  applied  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  men  ?  That  the  mere  formal  indorse- 
ment of  the  most  sacred  principle,  unless  the  principle  is 
applied  to,  and  made  operative  throught  the  affairs  of  men,  is 
the  veriest  mockery  ?  That  good  principles,  like  other  good 
things,  are  designed  for  use,  and  that  a  party  which  forever 
prates  of  principles,  but  never  reduces  its  principles  to  use, 
never  offers  to  apply  them  to  existing  conditions,  will  be  re- 
pudiated by  a  disappointed  and  disg^ted  people  ? 

In  vain  may  Senator  Hill  summon  before  the  experienced 
gaze  of  the  restored  Democracy  the  stale  and  antiquated  ogre 
of  socialism.  The  reclaimed  Democracy  is  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  its  own  identity,  and  of  the  legitimacy  of  its  claim 
to  the  Jeffersonian  inheritance.  It  is  not  socialism.  It  is 
not  anarchy.  It  is  not  plutocracy.  It  is  not  lawless.  It  is 
not  licentious.  It  is  not  predatory.  It  is  not  destructive. 
It  comes  as  Tilden  came,  with  ^^  Reform  "  on  its  banners  and 
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^^  healing  on  its  wings."  It  is  apt,  sympathetic,  receptive. 
It  has  no  Bourbon  corpuscles  in  its  strong  healthy  Uood.  It 
listens  with  interest,  but  with  caution  and  criticism,  to  all 
men.  It  learns  from  the  individualist  that  *^  Safety  lies  in 
distrust  of  power,'*  —  not  only  governmental  power,  but  also 
the  power  of  property.  And  it  is  admonished  by  the  growth, 
solidarity,  and  boundless  ambition  of  property,  that  monopo- 
lies must  be  governed,  checked,  and  controlled  by  government. 
Democracy  recognizes  the  individual  as  the  unit  in  the  social 
and  civil  compact,  and  has,  therefore,  regard  for  numbers. 
The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  being  the  desiderar 
tum,  and  the  presentation  of  the  rights  and  opportunities  of 
each  individual  bemg  tiie  effectual  protection  of  all.  Democ- 
racy is  pledged  by  its  very  genius  to  abolish,  remove,  and 
destroy  the  great  monopolies,  which,  having  vanquished  com- 
petition, rule  commerce,  trade,  and  industry  with  a  sway  abso- 
lute and  exclusive. 

In  its  choice  of  means.  Democracy,  while  keeping  in  view 
the  perils  of  paternalism,  will  nevertheless  resort  to  restric- 
tion, segregation,  and  suppression,  as  likewise  taxation,  not 
only  of  incomes,  but  of  undue  accumulations,  and  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  where  necessary. 

It  must  make  railways  public  highways  in  &ct  as  they  are 
in  name,  and  it  must  not  falter  at  any  stop  necessary  to 
accomplish  this.  It  must  banish  protection  and  monomet- 
aUism,  disincorporate  ordinary  trade,  disenthral  commerce, 
emancipate  labor,  and  restore  to  the  people  their  lost  right  to 
live. 

The  preservation  of  human  rights,  the  sole  aim  of  De- 
mocracy, imperatively  requires  that  property  must  be  kept 
under  control  by  government^  lest  property  control  government. 
The  Magna  Charta  extorted  from  King  John  by  the  Barons 
was  for  the  Barons ;  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  our  Constitution 
was  designed  to  limit  official  action  and  prevent  official 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  A  new  Magna 
Charta,  a  new  Bill  of  Rights,  must  be  proclaimed.  A  charter 
can  and  will  be  found  in  the  ^*  eternal  principles  '*  of  Democ- 
racy, not  only  negative,  restrictive,  and  prohibitive,  but  affirm- 
ative and  suggestive,  which  will  reaoh,  treat,  and  dispose  of 
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wrongs  which  have  grown  up  in  the  very  shadow  of  tfa6 
republic,  out  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  economic  condi- 
tions wholly  unforeseen  by  the  founders  of  our  institutions. 
Liberty  is  the  goal ;  character  is  the  end ;  virtue  the  ideaL 
To  the  possession,  enjoyment,  and  development  of  these, 
material  independence,  or  at  least  comfort,  is  indispensable. 
Laws,  therefore,  which  render  inordinate  accumulations  of 
property  impossible,  and  which  tend  to  the  dissolution  and 
diffusion  of  existing  aggregations  of  wealtii,  are  imperatively 
demanded  by  every  consideration  which  could  move  a  wise, 
just,  and  humane  people. 

Civilization  rests  upon  property.  Property  is  at  once  the 
product  and  parent  of  civilization.  He  who  has  it  can  live 
as  he  will.  He  who  has  it  not  must  live  as  he  can.  It 
quenches  all  thirst.  It  appeases  all  hunger.  It  ministers  to 
every  taste,  responds  to  every  impulse,  supplies  every  want, 
satisfies  every  desire.  Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty,  greed,  and 
ostentation  join  like  a  ravening  pack  in  fierce  pursuit  of  prop- 
erty. Except  at  intervals  the  world  has  been  unable  to  with- 
stand them.  We  have  reached  that  stage  in  our  development 
as  a  nation  where  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  question 
whether  ours  shall  be  any  exception  to  the  fate  of  other  na- 
tions. If  we  are  incapable  of  self-government;  if  we  are 
too  voluptuous  to  be  humane,  too  sordid  to  be  patriotic,  too 
selfish  to  be  just,  too  cowardly  to  be  free  ;  if  we  are  to  go  the 
way  of  aU  other  nations,  the  sooner  we  succumb  and  sink  into 
the  inertia  of  hopelessness,  the  better.  But  in  that  case  let 
us  at  least  not  poUute  our  souls  by  any  false  and  puerile 
protestations  in  the  name  of  Democracy. 

If  our  bosoms  no  longer  hold  the  celestial  flame,  if  on  the 
altar  of  our  hearts  no  longer  burns  the  Promethean  fire,  if 
cupidity  and  cunning  have  supplanted  courage,  justice,  and 
compassion,  then  indeed  it  were  idle  to  discuss  ^Hhe  future 
of  the  Democratic  organization."  Liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity were  the  watchwords  of  the  old  as  they  are  of  the 
renewed  Democracy.  Has  Senator  Hill  the  hardihood  to 
assail  them  ? 

In  Jefferson^s  day  the  preservation  of  popular  rights  de- 
pended upon  successful  resistance  to  authoritative  preten- 
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sion  and  the  invasive  instincts  of  official  power.  In  our  day 
it  depends  upon  successful  resistance  to  a  power  more  subtle, 
more  insidious,  and  vastly  more  extensive ;  a  power  whose 
activities  and  potentialities  extend  to  every  home  and  touch 
with  a  silent  but  awful  admonition  every  individual  —  the 
power  of  money,  the  power  of  capital,  the  power  of  property. 
If  we  prove  equal  to  this  unparalleled  occasion,  if  we  rise  to 
the  height  of  this  stupendous  era,  it  must  be  through  the 
power  of  a  Democracy  as  pure  and  as  constant  as  that  of 
Jefferson,  and  as  much  more  bold,  adventurous,  and  compre- 
hensive, as  much  more  defiant,  direct,  and  concrete,  as  the 
power  of  Mammon  is  more  hostile,  more  tenacious,  more 
cruel,  more  able,  far-reaching,  and  determined  than  the  power 
of  mere  political  ambition. 

The  future  of  the  Democratic  organization  depends  upon 
its  being  able  to  realize  the  presence  of  the  most  profound 
issues  that  have  confronted  mankind  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. 

Failure  means  Democratic  extinction,  national  chaos,  and 
revolution.  Efficiency  in  this  supreme  hour  means  Democratic 
ascendency,  peaceable  evolution,  prosperity,  justice,  liberty. 


\ 


THE  MULTIPLE  STANDARD  FOR  MONEY. 


BY  ELTWEED  POMEBOY. 


THE  money  question  is  a  great,  disturbing  question  in 
our  economic  and  political  life.  It  will  continue  to  be 
such  till  it  is  settied  right,  and  it  will  never  be  settled 
right  till  it  is  put  on  a  true  scientific  basis.  This  papei  is  an 
attempt  first  briefly  to  analyze  money,  so  that  we  may  know 
the  conditions  of  the  problem ;  and,  second,  to  suggest  a  syn- 
thesis  from  that  analysis  and  a  theory  which  shall  be  con- 
structive and  truly  scientific. 

I.    ANALYSIS. 

Money  has  two  functions  or  uses.  It  is  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  a  measure  of  exchangeable  value.  All  of  its 
functions  are  included  in  these  two.  Hoarding  does  not 
come  under  these  heads,  but  hoarding  is  not  a  function  or 
use  of  money.  It  is  an  abuse  of  it ;  it  then  loses  its  money 
quality  and  becomes  a  mere  commodity. 

1.    A  Medium  of  Exchange. 

As  a  medium  of  exchange,  money  must  have  five  proper- 
ties. The  material  of  which  it  is  made  must  have,  first,  fit- 
ness ;  and,  second,  be  hard  to  counterfeit.  In  itself  it  must 
have,  third,  exchangeability ;  fourth,  be  of  sufficient  volume ; 
and,  fifth,  have  sufficient  elasticity  of  volume  for  the  business 
which  it  is  intended  to  promote. 

Money  is  not  the  only  medium  of  exchange.     Checks, 

notes,  drafts,  credits,  etc.,  unauthorized  by  the  government, 

are  as  truly  mediums  of  exchange  as  money  when  they  are 

accepted.     They  are  either  founded  on  or  measured  in  terms 

of  money.     All  of  them,  when  freely  passing  current,  with 

money  constitute  the  currency  of  a  country.     Money  is  that 

part  of  the  currency  of  a  country  which  is  issued  by  the 

government  and  clothed  with  the  legal-tender  power.     Should 

the  government  become  so  weak  and  issue  so  large  a  quantity 

of  money  that  it  ceases  to  pass  at  par,  then  money  loses  some 

ai8 
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of  its  money  power ;  and  it  finally  ceases  to  be  money  when  it 
ceases  to  pass  current  at  all.  It  has  then  ceased  to  be  a  part 
of  the  cun'ency  of  the  country. 

In  early  times,  and  in  all  countries  with  unstable  govern- 
ments, alleged  intrinsic-value  money,  or  money  of  which  the 
material  had  substantially  the  same  exchangeable  value  as  the 
money  it  composed,  was  used.  We  get  our  word  "  pecuni- 
ary "  from  the  Latin  pecus^  cattle,  because  the  Latins  origi- 
nally used  cattle  as  money.  In  Africa  they  use  ivory  as 
money.  In  pre-revolutionary  times,  prices  in  the  Southern 
States  were  reckoned  and  salaries  paid  in  tobacco ;  and  there 
is  still  an  officer  at  Washington  whose  salary  by  law  is  so 
many  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  it  i&  now  paid  in  terms  of  the 
present  money.  In  Tennessee,  coon-skins  were  legal-tender, 
and  the  Governor's  salary  was  paid  in  them.  In  some  few 
transactions  we  now  use  gold  or  silver.  Many  other  illustra- 
tions could  be  given  of  the  use  of  commodities.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  refined  kind  of  barter. 

To-day,  in  all  civilized  countries,  from  ninety-five  to  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  all  transactions  are  consummated  with  cur- 
rency which  does  not  have  its  full  exchange  value  in  itself. 
Eklward  Atkinson  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  three 
hundred  million  dollars  of  gold  coin  suffice  as  a  basis  for  three 
hundred  thousand  milUon  dollars  of  purchases  and  sales  in 
every  year.  That  is,  that  one  dollar  in  every  thousand,  or 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  business,  is  transacted  with  gold. 
It  may  be  a  certificate  of  deposit  or  a  promise  to  pay,  but  it 
does  not  have  full  value  in  itself.  In  many  cases  the  promise 
to  pay  is  very  indefinite  or  at  a  distant  date,  in  others  it  does 
not  exist  at  all.  The  nickel  used  as  a  street^car  fare  is  worth 
as  metal  less  than  a  cent.  This  is  true  of  all  subsidiary  coin- 
age, which  transacts  the  bulk  of  the  retail  business.  In  whole- 
sale business,  checks,  notes,  drafts,  and  other  forms  of  credit 
currency  transact  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent.  These  may  be 
currency,  but  no  one  will  claim  they  are  value-in-themselves 
money.  The  civilized  nations  are  beyond  value-in-itself  money, 
which,  after  all,  is  but  barter.  The  revival  of  barter-money  is 
retrogression. 

It  is  said  that  money  should  represent  value.     True,  and 
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all  money  should  represent — not  money,  for  tbat  is  reaMm- 
ing  in  a  circle  —  but  value.  But  representing  yalne  is  an 
entirely  different  thing  from  being  value. 

The  currency  of  a  country  depends  in  part  upon  its  laws 
and  in  part  on  its  trade  customs;  but  as  the  government 
becomes  deeper-rooted  and  more  stable  and  better  able  to 
enforce  its  laws,  these  laws  become  the  controlling  element  in 
forming  trade  customs,  so  that  under  a  stable  government  the 
money  depends  only  on  the  laws.  Hence  every  year  that 
passes,  making  our  government  moi'e  stable  and  secure,  regis- 
ters both  the  less  use  and  less  need  of  valu&dn-itself  money 
or  barter  money. 

There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  an  international  money.  There 
may  be  an  international  currency  depending  on  convention, 
but  there  caimot  be  such  a  thing  as  an  international  legal- 
tender  money  till  there  is  an  international  government. 

It  is  said  that  money  is  a  promise  to  pay  full  value.  Much 
of  it  is.  The  government  at  Washington  keeps  from  five  per 
cent  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  necessary  gold  in  the  Treasury 
to  redeem  its  promises  to  pay  on  demand.  This  is  true  in 
about  the  same  proportions  of  all  European  nations.  If  all 
the  promises  to  pay  were  presented  at  the  U.  S.  Treasury, 
it  could  not  without  borrowing,  pay  them  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day  or  probably  the  next  year  or  score  of  years.  This 
is  true  of  the  financial  systems  of  all  nations.  Take  our 
banknotes ;  they  are  based  ultimately  on  United  States  bonds, 
which  are  promises  to  pay  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  hence. 
The  full  value  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  banknotes  under 
the  term  of  years  for  which  the  bonds  are  issued  or  for  any 
other  money  save  as  it  is  generally  received. 

Really  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  intrinsic-value  money. 
Use  a  gold  coin  for  making  jewelry  or  filling  teeth,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  money.  It  caimot  be  used  as  a  commodity  and 
retain  its  money  powers.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  a  commodity, 
it  ceases  to  be  money ;  and  if  there  were  no  free  coinage  of 
gold,  making  an  abnormal  demand  at  an  artificially  appre- 
ciated price,  the  gold  could  not  be  turned  into  money  again, 
and  as  a  commodity  it  would  sink  to  its  normal  or  true  value. 
Divide  a  silver  dollar  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  and  each 
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pait  is  Dot  a  cent,  though  worth  as  bullion  much  more  than 
the  metal  in  a  cent.  It  has  lost  its  stamp,  become  a  commod- 
ity, and  ceased  to  be  money. 

1.  Fitness  for  Monetary  Use,  The  money  of  a  country 
should  be  convenient  to  handle,  transport,  use.  In  China, 
where  wages  are  very  low,  prices  low,  and  goods  are  bought  in 
tiny  quantities,  the  principal  coin  is  a  copper  one,  worth  about 
a  tenth  of  a  cent ;  it  has  a  square  hole  in  the  centre  so  as  to 
be  strung  on  a  string.  This  is  convenient  for  them ;  for  us 
it  would  be  cumbersome  and  useless.  To-day  the  civilized 
world  has  settled  on  paper  as  the  best  form  to  materialize 
money.  During  the  1894  money  famine  in  New  York  City, 
gold  coin  commanded  a  premium  of  one  per  cent  over  bullion, 
silver  coin  of  two  per  cent,  and  paper  of  four  per  cent,  show- 
ing that  paper  was  preferred  to  metallic  money. 

2.  Hard  to  Counterfeit.  The  government  stamp  must  be  hard 
to  counterfeit,  else  it  will  lose  a  large  share  of  its  exchangea- 
bility. The  arts  of  paper-making  and  engraving  and  the  sci- 
ence of  detection  have  become  so  perfect  that  that  question  is 
practically  settled.  Yet  few  people  see  the  importance  which 
fitness  and  difficulty  of  coimterfeiting  have  in  determining 
what  money  shall  be  made  of.  They  are  the  final  controlling 
factors. 

3.  .  Hxehanffeability.  This  dominates  all  other  properties. 
If  money  will  not  be  accepted  as  money,  it  ceases  to  pass  cui^ 
rent,  or  be  currency,  and  hence  ceases  to  be  money.  It  is 
necessary  that  money  should  be  exchangeable,  not  in  New 
York  only,  nor  in  any  one  centre  or  set  of  centres,  but  in 
every  village,  hamlet,  and  cross-roads  in  the  whole  country 
as  well,  to  be  a  national  money.  The  money  issued  by  the 
city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  rarely  travelled  over  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  the  city,  but  within  its  own  locality  it  had  a  com- 
plete local  exchangeability,  and  was  a  pefect  local  money,  but 
was  not  money  in  the  sense  of  being  national. 

Can  any  class  or  set  or  clique  of  men  be  intrusted  with 
this  duty  of  making  money  exchangeable  or  receivable?  No. 
First,  no  class  is  able  to  completely  set  the  standard  of  receiv- 
ability  all  over  the  country ;  and,  second,  if  it  were  intrusted 
with  that  duty,  it  would  do  as  it  has  in  the  past,  abuse  that 
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privilege.  It  is  too  great  a  power  to  be  intrusted  to  any  olaas 
of  men.  The  government,  extending  as  it  does  all  over  the 
country,  gathering  money  for  its  support  as  it  does  all  over  the 
country,  is  the  one  and  the  only  one  to  fix  and  keep  the  stand- 
ard of  receivability  of  money.  It  should  receive  the  money 
of  the  country  for  aU  its  dues  —  not  for  one  or  two  or  the 
bulk  of  them,  not  even  for  all  but  one,  but  for  ALL.  This 
is  the  best  method  of  making  the  money  completely  receivable. 
If  there  is  no  overwhelming  suspicion  of  its  stability,  it  thus 
fixes  the  standard  of  receivability  on  which  exchangealulity 
depends. 

In  fact,  money  ought  not  to  be  a  promise  to  pay,  as  some 
class  or  cUque  of  men  may  corner  that  article  or  articles,  and 
demand  payment  from  the  government  in  those  artificially 
appreciated  articles.  The  fewer  and  scarcer  these  articles, 
the  easier  and  more  probable  will  such  a  comer  be.  At  pres- 
ent a  class  of  men  have  secured  the  limiting  of  the  promise 
of  ultimate  payment  of  the  money  of  the  civilized  world  to 
one  article,  gold,  and  that  article  has  greatly  appreciated,  and 
these  men  are  reaping  their  reward  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  This  could  never  happen  if  the  money  was  an  agree- 
ment  to  receive  and  not  a  promise  to  pay.  Money  of  this 
sort  was  used  in  Venice  for  over  six  centuries,  when  she  was 
at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  it  never  sank  below  par  and 
often  commanded  a  premium.  It  was  in  use  in  Holland  for 
several  centuries,  when  she  was  the  greatest  commercial 
power  on  the  globe.  It  is  also  adapted  to  small  communities 
and  short  periods  of  time.  The  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has 
issued  such  a  money  within  the  past  thirty-five  yeais,  and 
used  and  retired  it  without  disturbance. 

4.  Volume.  In  our  present  system  sufficient  volume  is 
supposed  to  be  assured  by  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  and  pre- 
vious to  1873  by  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  between  1878 
and  1893  by  the  coinage  of  a  government-fixed  amount  of 
silver,  and  by  the  varying  but  recently  steadily  decreasing 
issue  of  National  Bank  bills  and  the  fixed  issue  of  the  govern- 
ment greenbacks.     This  has  been  eminently  unsatisfactory. 

What  is  the  gauge  for  the  volume  of  money  needed  in  a 
community  ?    Is  it  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  gold  miner, 
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or  the  gold  and  silver  miners  ?  No,  because  that  makes  vol- 
ume depend  on  the  chance  of  mining,  and  such  is  not  scien- 
tific. Is  it  so  much  per  capita,  or  head,  of  population  ?  Only 
very  indirectly  and  slightly,  as  some  people  use  money  in 
exchanging  products  much  more  than  others.  The  city 
laborer  buys  almost  eveiything  he  consumes,  and  buys  in 
small  quantities,  usually  paying  cash,  so  that  he  makes  many 
money  transactions.  The  farmer  produces  much  that  he 
consumes,  buys  an  assorted  lot  at  one  time,  and  often  runs  an 
account  and  settles  with  his  farm  products,  so  that  he  has 
few  money  ti*ansactions ;  and  he  has  less  need  for  money 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  than  the  laborer.  The  same  per 
capita  would  not  fit  both  classes.  Again,  the  rapidity  with 
which  money  passes  from  one  to  another  decreases  the  amount 
needed  per  capita.  Again,  society  is  becoming  more  highly 
organized,  more  specialized  ever  yyear.  This  means  that 
we  are  becoming  more  interdependent,  have  need  of  more 
exchanges,  and  so  have  need  of  more  currency  per  capita. 
Hence  the  per-capita  circulation  which  would  be  suited  to 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  would  be  too  small  for  to-day, 
and  to-day's  would  be  too  small  in  the  next  century.  Again, 
so  many  transactions  are  consummated  in  prosperous  times 
with  credit  currency  that  the  same  per-capita  volume  of 
money  would  be  too  little  when  that  credit  currency  is  largely 
cut  off,  as  in  time  of  depression. 

But  there  must  be  some  scientific  method  of  regulating  it. 
All  economists  have  agreed  that  as  the  volume  of  currency, 
which  includes  all  forms  of  credit  which  pass  current  as  well 
as  money,  increases  or  decreases,  so  do  the  prices  current  of 
the  staples  of  life  increase  or  decrease.  The  two  have  the 
connection  of  cause  and  result.  They  obey  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Decrease  the  volume  of  currency,  and  prices 
fall ;  there  is  less  currency  to  buy  things  with.  Increase  the 
volume  of  currency,  and  prices  rise ;  there  is  more  currency  to 
buy  things  with. 

The  government  has  no  control  and  at  present  a  very 
slight  influence  over  the  volume  of  credit  which  passes  as 
currency,  and  which  in  ordinary  times  transacts  a  very  large 
part  —  it  has  been  estimated  at  ninety-five  per  cent —  of  the 
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exchanges  of  the  country.  It  does  control  the  yolome  of 
money.  The  gauge  of  the  volume  of  money  needed  m  any 
community  is  the  legitimate  demand  for  it  as  shown,  not 
by  the  luck  of  the  gold  miner  or  the  gold  and  silver  miners, 
not  by  the  rate  of  interest,  wliich  when  perfectly  asceiiained 
shows  the  demand  for  capital,  only  indirectly  by  the  popula- 
tion in  a  country,  not  by  the  price  of  one  commodity,  no 
matter  how  stable  in  value,  as  it  will  fluctuate  some — gold 
has  fluctuated  —  not  by  the  price  of  two  commodities,  as  gold 
and  silver  —  they  have  varied  and  do  vary  in  price  —  but  by 
the  prices  current  of  the  great  staples  of  daily  life,  among 
which  gold  and  silver  might  properly  be  reckoned.  When 
the  prices  current  of  the  great  staples  of  life  fall,  it  shows 
that  more  money  is  needed ;  when  they  rise,  that  less  money 
is  needed,  to  do  the  exchanges  of  the  country.  All  the 
staples  of  life  should  be  included  in  these  prices  current,  and 
then  it  will  be  an  automatic  regulator. 

5.  Masticity  of  Volume,  The  elasticity  of  volume  of  our 
money  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  given  to  it  by  the  varying 
issue  of  the  National-Bank  bills.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
rate  of  interest  measures  the  demand  and  supply  of  money, 
and  that  the  issue  of  bankbills  would  automatically  follow 
the  rate  of  interest.  When  interest  went  up,  it  was  thought 
the  banks  would  issue  more  bills,  and  when  it  went  down 
that  they  would  retire  them.  This  has  not  happened,  for 
three  reasons.  First,  the  actual  issuance  of  this  money  is 
intrusted  solely  to  the  banks,  who  do  the  loaning  and  con- 
trol the  supply.  The  demand  has  no  voice  in  it.  This  is  a 
onesided  affair.  The  issuance  of  money  is  a  thing  which 
concerns  the  whole  people,  and  not  one  class  only.  At  first 
the  bankers  did  not  constitute  a  class ;  they  came  from  the 
people,  were  parts  of  the  people,  understood  the  people :  but 
gradually  they  have  been  drawing  together  into  a  more  and 
more  compact  class,  with  their  trade  papers  and  their  special 
columns  in  the  daily  press,  their  organizations,  and  their 
quiet  means  of  influencing  public  opinion.  The  giving  to 
them  of  a  special  privilege  has  made  them  a  privileged  class. 
While  this  forming  into  a  class  was  only  a  tendency,  the 
National-Bank  system  worked  well.     Now  that  the  influences 
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gnrrounding  it  have  partially  worked  out  their  inevitable 
result,  it  has  become  a  power  and  a  menace.  Twenty  years 
ago  banks  and  bankers  were  not  regarded  with  the  popular 
distrust  which  is  now  prevalent.  While  rarely  reasoned  out, 
this  distrust  is  not  illogical  and  unreasonable. 

Second,  the  means  of  issuing  banknotes  is  so  slow  that  Uie 
damage  has  been  done  by  the  time  the  remedy  is  ready.  The 
fact  that  the  New  York  banks  have  combined  to  issue  a  cur- 
rency based  on  their  own  ci*edit,  called  clearing-house  cer- 
tificates, entirely  without  government  sanction,  and  at  times 
while  they  were  violating  the  laws  as  to  their  reserves,  is  an 
attempt  by  private  and  extra-legal  means  to  remedy  this  lack 
of  elasticity  in  our  money.  Moreover  the  United  States  bonds, 
which  are  the  basis  of  our  bank  money,  have  been  so  rapidly 
paid  off,  and  have  risen  to  so  high  a  premium,  that  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  and  less  profitable  for  the 
banks  to  issue  money,  hence  the  volume  is  becoming  less  and 
rigider.     This  means  at  times  great  harm. 

Third,  the  rate  of  interest  is  not  a  fair  criterion  for  the 
demand  for  money,  even  if  the  banks  <»utomatically  followed 
it.  When  properly  ascertained,  it  is  a  criterion  of  the  de- 
mand for  capital;  but  capital  and  money  are  not  identical, 
even  in  most  cases.  Capital  and  interest  are  measured  in 
terms  of  money,  and  this  has  caused  confusion.  We  say 
we  want  money  when  what  we  really  want  is  capital.  Inter- 
est is  the  measure  of  the  demand  for  capital.  It  is  not  the 
measure  of  the  need  for  money. 

The  measure  of  the  need  for  money  is  price.  As  private 
credit<;urrency,  which  is  not  money,  transacts  so  large  a  share 
of  exchanges,  and  as  it  is  Uable  to  sudden  breakdowns  and 
contractions,  it  is  evident  that  the  public  credit-currency  or 
money  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  quickly,  easily,  and  auto- 
matically increase  where  private  credit<;urrency  breaks  down 
and  contracts,  causing  a  sharp  fall  of  prices.  Recent  finan- 
cial history  shows  that  private  credit-currency  is  becoming 
more  and  more  liable  to  violent  breakdowns  and  contractions, 
and  so  the  elasticity  of  the  public  credit^urrency  or  money 
must  reach  a  finer  degree  than  ever  before. 

jReeapittdation.     Money  has  two  uses.     It  is  a  medium  of 
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exchange  and  a  measure  of  exchangeable  value.  Money  is 
not  the  only  medium  of  exchange,  but  a  part  of  currency. 
Anything  that  passes  current  is  currency.  Almost  all  things 
have  been  used  as  money,  but  money  with  value  in  itself 
has  been  almost  abandoned.  The  revival  of  such  barter- 
money  is  retrogression.  No  such  thing  as  intrinsic-value 
money.  As  a  medium  of  exchange,  money  should,  in  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made,  have,  first,  fitness,  and,  second, 
be  hard  to  counterfeit,  and  in  itself  it  should  have,  third,  ex- 
changeability. The  government  is  the  only  one  that  can  fix 
this.  It  should  not  be  promises  to  pay,  but  agreements  to 
receive  for  all  dues.  Fourth,  volume.  The  gauge  of  this  is 
not  to  be  found  m  mining  or  m  a  per  capita  or  m  interest,  but 
in  prices  of  all  the  staples  of  life.  Fifth,  elasticity  of  volume 
is  needed  in  a  finer  degree  than  ever. 

2.    A  Measure  of  Exchanqeablb  Value. 

For  money  as  a  measure  of  exchangeable  value  it  is,  first, 
an  absolute  necessity  that  its  fluctuations  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum;  and,  second,  it  is  the  material  embodiment  of 
an  idea  of  relation. 

1.  Unchangeablene88.  Absolute,  eternal  imchangeable- 
ness  is,  of  course,  an  impossibility  in  anything  human,  but 
money  must  be  so  near  as  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes  un- 
changeable in  value.  A  measure  is  not  a  just  one  unless  it  is 
always  the  same.  As  all  men  are  interdependent  and  becom- 
ing more  so,  a  change  in  the  yardstick  with  which  they  meas- 
ure all  their  exchanges  will  do  increasingly  greater  damage. 
Go  back  three  or  four  centuries,  when  a  farmer  raised  not 
only  all  his  own  food,  but  also  the  materials  to  clothe  himself 
in,  and  made  them  into  cloth  and  raiment,  gathered  his  own 
fuel,  built  his  own  shelter,  and  was  dependent  only  for  a 
few  luxuries  on  those  outside  of  his  own  immediate  circle ; 
it  made  Uttle  difference  to  such  a  man  whether  the  king 
changed  the  money  standard  or  not.  That  is  ended  now. 
A  change  in  the  measure  of  value  affects  vitally  every  one  of 
us.  The  crude  standards  then  used  were  well  enough  for 
those  times.  They  are  too  clumsy  and  inequitable  for  our 
interdependent,  highly  specialized  system  of  business,  ex- 
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change,  and  life.  It  is  so  evident  that  a  standard  must  be 
kept  invaiiable,  and  that  in  these  times  its  invariableness 
must  reach  a  higher  and  finer  degree  than  ever  before  in  the 
world's  history,  that  it  only  needs  statement  and  not  argument. 

Probably  no  one  article  can  be  used  better  as  a  measure 
of  exchangeable  value  than  gold.  But  it  does  fluctuate.  Prob- 
ably no  two  articles  can  be  used  better  than  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  two  are  better  than  one.  But  that  unchangeableness 
which  does  not  reside  in  any  one  article  or  any  two  articles, 
is  found  in  an  average.  There  is  nothing  so  stable  and  con- 
stant as  an  average.  The  current  market  price  of  any  one 
article  is  the  buyers'  and  sellers'  average  estimate  of  the  value 
of  that  article.  The  current  market  price  of  all  articles  is 
the  average  estimate  of  all  buyers  and  sellers  of  all  value,  or 
it  is  the  idea  of  value  in  the  mind  of  man  put  in  terms  of 
mathematics.  Hence  from  the  current  market  price  of  all 
articles,  which  is  the  mathematical  statement  of  the  idea  of 
value,  one  should  be  able  to  deduce  the  unit  or  measure  of 
value,  and  this,  being  an  average,  would  have  a  far  finer 
degree  of  invariableness  than  any  other  measure  known. 

An  ExclvMve  Q-ovemment  Function.  Who  can  keep  this 
standard  inviolable?  A  group  of  men  set  off  from  their 
fellow-men?  Lecky  has  said  that  no  man  or  set  of  men 
have  ever  been  intrusted  with  absolute  power  without  abus- 
ing it.  The  power  to  swell  or  shrink  the  measure  of  value 
is  vaster  in  its  effects  in  modem  society  than  that  of  the 
most  absolute  monarch.  Give  this  power  to  one  group  of 
men  and  you  create  a  privileged  class,  and  privileged  classes 
are  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  Disturbance 
and  trouble  will  ensue  till  either  the  privileged  class  truimphs 
and  democracy  is  overthrown,  or  democracy  reconquers  spe- 
cial privilege.  Can  that  power  be  intrusted  to  the  bank- 
ers ?  No.  To  the  owners  of  gold?  No.  To  the  owners  of 
gold  and  silver?  No.  Only  to  the  whole  people.  It  is  an 
exclusive  government  function  which  the  government  cannot 
safely  delegate. 

2.  It  u  the  Material  Embodiment  of  an  Idea  of  Relation. 
A  measure  is  not  a  material  thing,  but  an  idea  of  relation. 
It  resides  in  the  mind.     It  is  an  idea  of  capacity,  power, 
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value,  or  some  other  property  of  matter.  It  is  embodied 
to  the  senses  in  whatever  material  form  is  convenient.  A 
poimd  is  not  a  thing.  It  is  an  idea  of  weight.  A  poimd  weight 
may  be  made  of  anything  that  is  convenient.  On  lever  scales 
the  same  weight,  by  pushing  it  along  the  lever,  is  used 
to  weigh  one  poimd,  five  pounds,  or  five  hundred  pounds. 
A  quart  is  not  a  thing.  It  is  an  idea  of  liquid  volume.  A 
quart  measure  holds  a  quart.  It  may  be  made  of  anything. 
The  material  of  which  it  is  made  is  not  an  intrinsic  quart. 
A  horse-power  is  not  a  thing.  The  steam-gauge  measur- 
ing it  is  made  of  brass  and  steel  because  they  are  fittest  for 
that  purpose  ;  if  sugar  and  coffee  were  fitter,  they  would  be 
so  used.     But  the  steam-cfauee  has  no  power. 

A  volt  of  electricity  JraLured  by^  instnunent  which 
has  no  electricity.  The  power  of  the  eye  is  gauged  by  a 
thing  which  has  no  seeing.  So  one  might  go  through  all  the 
measures  and  show  that  they  are  ideas  which  are  embodied 
to  the  senses  in  whatever  material  forms  are  convenient ;  they 
are  not  material.  This  is  why  I  have  previously  said  that 
fitness  and  difficulty  of  counterfeiting  are  the  final,  controll- 
ing factors  in  determining  what  shaU  be  the  material  embodi- 
ment of  money,  the  representative  to  the  senses  of  this  idea 
of  relation.  The  dollar  is  neither  gold,  silver,  nor  a  piece  of 
paper.  At  the  bottom  it  is  an  idea  of  a  certain  amount  of 
exchangeable  value  residmg  in  the  brain  of  man,  and  it  is 
embodied  U>  ihe  senses  in  gold,  silver,  a  piece  of  paper,  or 
whatever  else  the  determining  power  may  fix  on. 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  actual  operation 

to-day  in  British  Columbia,  according  to  Mr.  Lee  Meriwether, 

who  writes  in  the  November,  1894,  Cosmopolitan: 

At  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company*s  posts  on  the  Mackenzie  river,  actual 
money  is  unknown,  all  the  trade  being  conducted  by  means  of  an  imagi- 
nary currency,  the  unit  of  value  of  which  is  one  skin.  What  sort  of  a  skin, 
on  one  knows.  In  fact,  it  is  no  sort  of  a  skin  in  particular.  It  is  merely 
an  imaginary  skin  about  equivalent  in  value  to  half  a  dollar.  The  hide 
of  a  beaver  is  worth  ten  skins,  a  musk-ox  is  worth  thirty  skins,  a  fine 
silver-fox  hide  is  worth  three  hundred  skins.  These  are  the  big  bills  of 
this  unique  currency.  Small  change  is  made  by  the  musk-rat  hides, 
worth  one-tenth  of  a  skin,  by  mink  hides  worth  two  skins,  and  by  lynx 
hides  worth  four  skins. 

All  ideas  are  fixed  as  this  one  plainly  is,  in  the  brain  of 
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man.  Credit  is  only  an  idea;  organize,  classify,  and  publish 
it,  as  in  mercantile  agencies,  etc.,  and  it  still  remains  some- 
one's idea  of  somebody  else's  character  and  possessions.  Tet 
almost  the  entire  business  of  the  world  is  done  on  credit  — 
an  idea.     From  this  it  follows  that 

LdboT  u  No  Measure,  The  time  or  amount  of  labor  or 
exertion  by  an  individual,  whether  physical  or  mental,  is  no 
proper  measure  of  exchangeable  values.  To  say  so  is  to  con- 
found a  source  of  value  with  the  measurement  of  exchange- 
able values.  It  is  true  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  so  regulate  the  production  of  any  article  in  a  free  mar- 
ket that  it  will  ultimately  rise  or  fall  to  the  spot  where  its 
price  approximates  the  average  cost  of  production  as  com- 
pared with  other  products,  but  this  is  rarely  true  of  individ- 
ual cases  of  production.  It  would  be  more  true  if  the  same 
exertion  always  produced  the  same  value  with  all  men.  Such 
is  not  the  case. 

The  exchange  value  of  the  products  of  labor  varies  not 
only  as  the  quality  of  the  labor,  as  the  condition  of  the 
laborer,  as  the  labor  is  well  or  ill  applied,  as  whether  they 
have  good  or  poor  tools,  as  the  condition  of  the  market,  as 
fashion  and  custom,  but  also  as  many  other  things.  In  fact, 
so  many  conditions  surround  the  determination  of  the  value 
of  labor's  products  that  it  is  only  of  the  simplest  products 
that  it  can  be  roughly  predicated  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
that  the  same  labor  will  produce  the  same  value.  Many  econ- 
omists, particularly  of  the  socialist  school,  have  fallen  into  this 
error  of  making  the  labor-time  of  an  individual  their  standard 
of  value. 

Statisticians  have  generally  agreed  that  the  prices  of  the 
staples  of  life  have  fallen  at  least  thirty  per  cent  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  This  means  that  the  value  of  the  measure  or 
of  money  has  risen.  It  has  occurred  simultaneously  with 
the  world-wide  demonetization  of  silver.  Many  able  men 
think  that  that  demonetization,  or  the  restriction  of  the  vol- 
ume of  money  in  circulation  produced  by  it,  is  the  cause  of 
this  depreciation  of  prices  and  appreciation  of  money.  I 
think  it  is.  Others  say  that  it  ib  due  to  the  marvellous 
progress  of  invention,  which  has  so  cheapened  the  labor  cost 
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of  production  that  they  can  be  sold  for  less.  This  in  a  clondy 
way  makes  the  labor  or  exertion  of  the  average  individnal 
the  ultimate  standard  of  value. 

It  is  true  that  invention  has  wonderfully  reduced  the 
amoimt  of  labor  needed  for  many  articles.  I  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  for  most  articles.  It  is  true  that  a  reduction 
in  the  labor  cost  of  one  article  may  change  its  value  relative 
to  other  articles.  But  invention  cannot  reduce  the  value  of 
all  articles  and  increase  the  value  of  the  standard  of  value. 
The  statement  is  then  a  contradiction;  such  is  then  a  dishon- 
est standard.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  a  person  thinks 
the  cause  of  this  depression  of  prices  and  appreciation  of 
money  is  due  to  restriction  of  circulation  caused  by  the  de- 
monetization of  silver  or  to  the  progress  of  mvention.  The 
fact  that  it  has  occurred  is  sufficient ;  and  the  evidence  of 
that  fact  is  so  ample  that  anyone  familiar  with  the  current 
economic  literature  will  certify  to  it. 

The  fimdamental  cause  of  this  ia  that  the  civilized  world 
has  taken  as  the  mathematical  statement  of  this  idea  of  rela- 
tion, money,  the  price  of  two  articles,  gold  and  silver,  and 
within  the  last  thirty  years  has  contracted  it  to  one  article, 
gold.  Such  is  too  narrow  a  standard.  The  safer  course  is  to 
enlarge  it  to  the  average  price  of  the  main  staples  of  daily  life. 

This  unit  or  measure  of  exchangeable  value  would  then  be 
not  monometallic,  founded  on  one  thing  as  gold,  an  inverted 
pyramid  perched  on  its  apex,  nor  would  it  be  bimetallic,  an 
inverted  pyramid  swaying  uneasily  on  two  apexes,  but  it 
would  be  based  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  a  pyramid  placed 
fairly,  squarely,  and  solidly  on  its  base.  Such  a  standard 
would  be  unimpeachable,  incontrovertible,  and  unchangeable. 
Such  is  the  multiple  standard  for  money. 

Recapitvlation.  As  a  measure  of  exchangeable  value, 
money  must  have,  1st.  Unchangeableness ;  and  this  must  rise 
to  a  finer  degree  than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history, 
because  we  are  becoming  more  interdependent.  This  can 
be  found  in  an  average  better  than  anywhere  else.  The  pre- 
serving of  it  cannot  be  intrusted  to  any  one  set  of  men; 
hence  it  is  an  exclusive  government  function.  2nd.  It  is  the 
material  embodiment  of  the  id«a  of  relation.     All  measures 
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are  ideas  of  relation.  Hence  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  an 
intiinsic-value  dollar.  Credit  is  an  idea.  Labor  is  a  source 
of  value,  but  not  the  measure  of  exchangeable  value.  Prices 
have  fallen.  It  i&  due  to  a  narrowing  of  the  standard  of 
value.  Increase  it  to  all  the  main  necessaries  of  life,  and  you 
have  the  ideal  standard  or  measure  or  unit  for  money. 


II.     SYNTHESIS. 

A  Constructive  Ststem  for  the  Multiple  Standard. 

Of  course  in  building  up  any  constructive  system,  the 
details  have  to  be  filled  in  more  or  less  fully,  and  these  details 
are  subject  to  revision  or  entire  change  as  experience  may 
show  necessary  as  long  as  the  main  lines  of  the  underlying 
principle  are  preserved.  This  part  can  be  divided  into  three 
heads,  1.  The  getting  of  the  standard,  or  measure,  2.  The 
keeping  of  it  uniform,  and  8.  Conclusions. 

1.  The  Gettinq  op  the  Standard. 
The  government,  through  its  various  statistical  bureaus, 
gathers  from,  we'll  say,  one  hundred  centres  of  commerce  — 
this  number  may  be  more  or  less  as  is  expedient ;  it  is  simply 
taken  as  a  convenient  number :  but  these  centres  of  commerce 
should  be  numerous  enough  and  widely  scattered  enough  to 
fairly  represent  all  the  commerce  of  the  country — the  current 
market  prices  for,  we'll  say,  two  hundred  staple  articles  of 
daily  use.  This  number  is  also  empirical,  and  may  be  more 
or  less,  but  it  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  main 
staples  or  necessities  of  civilized  life,  and  should  be  fairly 
representative  of  all  these  necessities.  It  should  include 
such  articles  as  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  hay,  cotton,  flax,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  flour,  cloth,  and  paper  of  certain 
standard  grades,  lumber,  bricks,  leather,  sugar,  etc.,  etc.  It 
thus  eliminates  local  fluctuations.  It  gathers  these  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  The  period  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  is  fixed  because  it  is  long  enough  to  eliminate 
time  fluctuations,  such  as  a  big  or  a  short  crop,  and  because 
such  a  period  is  long  enough  to  more  than  cover  the  average 
period  when  the  time  debts,  such  as  mortgages,  etc.,  now  in 
force,  were  contracted.     It  then  makes  up  the  average  price 
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of  each  of  these  two  hundred  main  staples  of  daily  life,  gath- 
ered from  the  principal  centres  of  commerce  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  we  have  an  average  price  with  the  elements 
of  local  and  time  fluctuations  eliminated.  It  may  not  be 
known,  but  the  facts  for  such  a  table  are  already  in  existence, 
and  much  of  it  is  even  now  tabulated. 

Then  the  actual  consumption  of  a  large  number,  say  a 
thousand  families,  of  working  men  widely  scattered  over  the 
country  is  carefully  recorded  for  a  long  enough  period,  say 
five  years,  to  eliminate  inequalities  of  consumption,  and  from 
this  table  is  scientifically  found  out  the.  proportion  in  which 
the  staples  of  daily  life  are  actually  used  by  the  average  man. 
Such,  tables  have  already  been  made  and  are  in  actual  use  by 
scientific  statisticians. 

Having  the  scientifically  fair  average  price  of  the  staples 

by  the  average  man,  it  is  a  very  simple  problem  to  figure  out 
the  quantity  of  each  of  these  staples  which  should  enter  into 
a  dollar  or  a  thousand  dollars,  whichever  is  the  more  conven- 
ient unit  to  figure  to.  You  then  have  a  standard  or  measure 
of  exchangeable  value  based  not  on  the  exchangeable  value 
of  one  thing,  like  gold,  or  of  two  things,  like  gold  and  silver, 
but  of  all  leading  commodities ;  or  it  is  the  idea  of  exchange- 
able value  in  the  brain  of  man  as  embodied  in  the  average 
prices  of  commodities  in  tiie  proportion  in  which  they  are 
used.     This  is  an  ideally  just  standard  or  measure. 

2.    The  Keeping  op  it  Uniform. 

Prices  are  continually  changing;  how  is  this  standard  to 
be  kept  uniform?  By  varying  the  quantity  of  money  in  cir- 
culation, increasing  it  when  prices  in  general  fall,  decreasing 
it  when  they  rise. 

The  government  issues  paper  money  engraved  in  the  high- 
est style  of  the  art,  and  surrounds  it  by  the  time-tested  and 
effective  laws  preventing  counterfeiting.  The  money  is  not 
promises  to  pay,  but  agreements  to  receive  for  all  (no  excep- 
tions) government  dues,  and  to  be  full  legal-tender  for  all 
debts.  It  keeps  on  gathering  these  prices  current  of  these 
two  hundred  staples  of  daily  life  from  these  one  hundred  cen- 
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tres  of  commerce,  we'll  say,  once  in  three  months,  or  oftener 
if  necessary.  If  on  multiplying  the  "quantities  found"  for 
the  standard  as  above  stated,  by  the  prices  gathered,  the 
results  foot  up  to  more  than  $1  or  $1,000,  whichever  figure 
is  used  as  the  convenient  unit,  then  prices  are  rising  all  over 
the  country,  and  there  is  need  for  less  money;  accordingly 
the  government  draws  in  money  till  the  prices  fall  to  par. 
Should  this  index  price  fall  below  par,  it  shows  that  prices 
are  falling,  and  that  there  is  need  for  more  money,  and  so  the 
government  issues  more  tiU  prices  rise  to  the  level  again. 
The  amount  it  shall  issue  or  draw  in  as  this  index  price  falls 
or  rises,  will  have  to  be  empirically  fixed  at  first.  It  might  be 
one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  decrease  or  increase  of  volume  for 
every  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  of  this 
index  price  above  or  below  par.  There  would  also  probably 
have  to  be  a  small  annual  or  decennial  increase  of  volume  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  notes  by  wear  and  accident  and  for 
the  increased  need  of  money  due  to  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion. But  a  few  years  of  experience  can  easily  settle  these 
points. 

It9  I$8iuince  and  Retirement.  How  shall  this  money  be 
issued  and  then  drawn  back  as  needed?  The  first  thing 
that  should  be  paid  by  its  issue  is  the  expense  of  gathering 
and  tabulating  these  prices  and  of  printing  the  money  and 
managing  its  volume.  But  this  expense  will  use  a  very 
small  part.  It  should  only  be  used  on  regular  government 
expenses  to  a  limited  degree,  and  when  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  principle.  It  should  be  regarded  as  collective  capi- 
tal to  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  present  but  of 
future  generations.  Hence  it  should  be  mainly  used  on 
permanent  improvements,  such  as  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, the  building  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  buying 
up  of  the  telegraphs  and  railroads  so  that  the  government 
may  operate  them.  When  these  channels  are  as  full  as 
the  circumstances  will  permit,  we  should  remember  that 
there  are  other  governments  than  the  national  government  in 
this  country^  and  the  national  government  should  loan  this 
money  to  States  and  municipalities  under  proper  restrictions 
as  to  security,  and  restrictions  that  it  should  be  spent  for 
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pennanent  local  improvements,  such  as  State  roads,  canals, 
asylums,  colleges,  etc.,  etc.,  and  municipal  lighting  and 
water-works,  street  cars,  schools,  libraries,  pleasure-grounds, 
sanitation,  etc.,  etc.  As  this  is  national  property,  and  as  all 
localities  will  not  want  to  boiTOw  proportionately,  a  small  rate 
of  interest,  say  one  per  cent  per  annum,  should  be  paid  to 
the  national  government.  If  there  is  not  enough  money  to 
fill  these  channels,  then  it  should  be  given  out  in  some  fair 
itttio,  and  probably  a  fair  one  would  be  a  combined  ratio  of 
the  area  and  of  the  population. 

If  there  is  more  than  enough  to  fill  these  channels,  it 
might  be  loaned  to  individuals  and  corporations  under  care- 
fully drawn  restrictions  and  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  say 
three  per  cent.  To  make  this  impartial,  the  money,  after 
the  property  which  was  pledged  as  security  had  been  most 
rigidly  scrutmized  to  eliminate  the  risk,  might  be  auctioned 
off  to  the  highest  bidder  m  the  same  manZ  as  many  buUd- 
ing  and  loan  associations  now  do. 

Using  Posted  Savings  Banks.  If  this  government  had  a 
system  of  postal  savings  banks,  such  as  almost  all  other  civ- 
ilized governments  have, — and  the  movement  for  them  is 
growing  so  strong  that  probably  they  will  be  established  in 
a  few  years, — the  change  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  them 
could  be  used  to  regulate  the  volume  of  money  in  circular 
tion  to  a  Ihnited  degree.  When  prices  were  faUing  and  there 
was  need  of  more  money  in  circulation,  the  rate  of  interest 
could  be  decreased  so  that  it  would  be  less  profitable  to 
keep  money  deposited  in  them  and  more  profitable  to  draw 
it  out  and  use  it  outside.  When  prices  were  rising,  and 
there  was  need  of  less  money  in  circulation,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est could  be  increased  so  as  to  make  it  more  profitable  to 
deposit  money  in  them.  Also  the  maximum  amount  bear- 
ing interest  allowed  to  each  individual  depositor  could  be 
decreased  or  increased.  But  it  is  evident  that,  as  this  would 
only  concern  small  depositors  and  not  touch  the  large  capi- 
talists, these  changes  would  have  to  be  made  slowly  and 
carefully,  and  could  only  be  used  in  a  limited  deg^e. 

Interchangealle  Bonds.  John  Brisben  Walker,  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Oosmopolitany  has  proposed  a  significant  plan 
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which  would  give  rapid  elasticity  to  this  money.  The  govern- 
ment refunds  its  present  bonded  debt  into  long-term  bonds  — 
say  fifty  years  —  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  Mr.  Walker 
says  two  per  cent ;  I  would  say,  for  convenience  in  calculation, 
1.82^  per  cent,  or  one-half  cent  a  day,  on  every  one  hundred 
dollars.  He  thinks  that  these  bonds,  with  the  privileges 
they  would  have,  could  easily  be  sold  at  par.  I  agree  with 
him.  If  experience  should  prove  the  contrary,  the  rate  of 
interest  should  be  raised.  They  should  be  issued  in  low 
denominations  to  suit  the  purchaser,  at  least  in  multiples  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  perhaps  in  multiples  of  twenty-five 
dollars.  These  bonds  could  be  taken  to  any  sub-treasury 
or  large  post  office,  say  any  money-order  post  office,  and  after 
the  interest  was  paid  to  date,  could  be  exchanged  for  money. 
It  would  follow  fi*om  this  that  these  banks  could  hold  them 
as  part  of  their  legal  reserve,  as  they  would  be  exchangeable 
for  money  at  any  time. 

PrcLctical  Working.  Suppose  there  is  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  credit  currency  and  a  money  famine,  as  happened  in 
1893  and  in  1896  ;  the  rate  of  interest  goes  up  until  a  point 
is  reached  where  it  is  more  profitable  to  turn  in  these  bonds 
and  get  the  money  for  them  than  to  keep  them.  The  money 
famine  is  remedied,  the  rate  of  interest  falls,  and  these  bonds 
are  bought  back  from  the  government.  Thus  a  rapid  elas- 
ticity is  given  to  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation. 

Suppose  there  comes  a  prosperous  season  when  credit  is 
being  extended,  new  enterprises  ai«  being  floated,  and  prices 
are  advancing;  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation.  Accordingly 
it  calls  in,  say,  ten  per  cent  of  the  loans  bearing  the  highest 
rate  of  interest,  those  to  individuals.  Times  are  flush;  these 
are  easily  paid,  and  the  money  is  withdrawn  from  circulation 
and  cancelled.  Should  prices  still  continue  to  advance  or 
even  to  remain  above  par,  more  calls  are  made  till  all  the 
loans  to  individuals  are  paid  back,  and  after  this  the  loans  to 
municipalities  and  States  are  retired.  Remember,  this  is  only 
done  when  prices  are  advancing  and  in  a  season  of  prosperity, 
when  credit-currency  is  plenty  and  private  loans  are  easily 
floated ;  hence  it  is  easy  to  repay. 
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Then  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  postal  savings  banks  and 
the  maximum  amount  allowed  each  depositor  might  be  in- 
creased so  as  to  persuade  more  people  to  deposit. 

Should  all  the  loans  be  called  in  and  the  index  price  still 
remain  above  par  —  a  very  improbable  occurrence  —  the  gov- 
ernment could  auction  off  its  bonds  which  are  interchange- 
able for  currency.  As  this  could  only  be  done  in  seasons  of 
prolonged  prosperity,  when  there  was  a  great  redundancy  of 
currency,  whether  private  credi^currency,  such  as  checks, 
notes,  drafts,  etc.,  or  value-in-itself  currency  (the  government 
could  still  coin  all  the  gold  and  silver  offered  at  a  reasonable 
seigniorage  without  giving  it  the  legal-tender  quality),  these 
bonds  would  doubtless  be  quickly  taken  above  par*  At  the 
same  time  the  government  should  increase  its  taxation  so  as 
to  provide  a  sinkmg  fund  for  the  bonds  and  in  a  slower  man- 
ner contract  the  currency.  As  this  would  only  be  done  in  a 
season  of  great  and  long-continued  prosperity,  this  increased 
taxation  would  not  be  seriously  felt. 

Suppose  the  reverse  to  happen.  It  is  a  time  of  depression, 
credits  are  contracted,  prices  are  falling,  and  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  increase  its  money.  Of  course 
many  of  the  interchangeable  bonds  are  voluntarily  presented 
and  exchanged  for  money.  The  government  calls  in  the  ex- 
cess of  them,  paying  for  them  in  newly  printed  money,  and 
at  the  same  time  reduces  the  taxation,  which  has  been  put  on 
to  form  a  sinking  fund  and  to  contract  the  circulation.  Both 
of  these  things  would  counteract  the  panic,  as  money  would 
be  freed  for  other  investments.  It  follows  this  up,  supposing  it 
still  to  be  necessary  because  of  a  fall  in  prices,  by  increasing 
its  expenditures  for  great  public  improvements,  thus  employ- 
ing more  labor  and  putting  money  into  circulation  in  small 
amounts  in  the  wages  paid.  If  the  index  price  still  remains 
below  par,  it  loans  money  to  States  and  municipalities  for  local 
public  improvments,  and,  when  that  field  is  filled,  to  indi- 
viduals ;  and  it  might  lower  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  max- 
imum amount  to  each  depositor  in  the  postal  saviiigs  banks. 

3.    Conclusions. 
The  multiple  standard  thus  secures  to  the  nation  using  it  a 
money  having :  1st  and  2nd.  Fitness  and  difficulty  in  coun- 
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teifeiting,  which  two  pomts  have  already  been  secured  in 
the  paper  money  now  issued.  8rd.  Perfect  exchangeability 
founded  on  the  legal-tender  quality  given  to  it  by  the  govem- 
ment  and  its  complete  receivability  by  the  government  for  all 
dues,  taxes,  etc.  4th.  Sufficient  volume ;  and,  5th.  Elasticity 
of  volume.  The  volume  is  automatically  regulated  to  the 
country's  needs.  It  increases  when  prices  are  falling,  credits 
are  restricted,  and  business  is  depressed.  It  decreases  when 
prices  are  rising,  credits  expanding,  and  business  is  good. 
It  provides  for  less  taxation  in  the  first  case,  and  more  in 
the  second.  It  provides  for  more  government  expenditure 
in  the  first  case,  and  less  in  the  second.  A  quickly  respon- 
sive elasticity  would  be  given  by  the  interchangeable  bonds. 
6th.  Unchangeability.  A  debt  contracted  to-day  is  paid 
to-morrow  or  fifty  years  hence  in  exactly  the  same  exchange- 
able value  measured  by  the  staples  of  life,  the  things  that 
man  most  needs  and  values.  7th.  The  issuing  of  legal- 
tender,  which  is  money,  is  exclusively  in  the  national  govern- 
ment's control.  The  mobilization  of  the  wealth  and  credit  of 
a  land  is  purely  an  operation  of  the  people's  will,  and  must 
be  sustained  by  the  people's  corporate  act  The  granting 
of  it  to  a  class  separate  from  the  whole  people  establishes 
a  privilege.  Privilege  is  not  democracy,  and  so  powerful  a 
privilege  as  the  control  of  the  money  of  the  land,  if  un- 
checked, will  in  time  be  subversive  of  democracy.  And, 
lastly,  it  is  the  efficient  embodiment  in  terms  of  mathematics 
of  the  idea  of  all  exchangeable  value  residing  in  the  mind, 
not  of  one  man,  not  of  one  set  of  men,  nor  of  one  class,  but 
of  all  the  people  of  the  country.  That  money  is  an  idea  is 
a  fundamental  fact  in  the  creation  of  democratic  institutions. 
It  is  not  the  representative  of  the  demand  or  of  the  supply, 
but  gives  play  to  the  demand  when  the  supply  is  in  excess, 
and  of  the  supply  when  the  demand  is  in  excess,  but  it  only 
allows  the  play  of  these  opposing  foi*ces  till  the  index  price 
is  returned  to  par.  It  thus  makes  prices  more  stable,  cutting 
off  speculation  and  drying  up  the  gambling  mania  at  its  roots. 
The  idea  is  not  new.  It  has  been  advocated  in  a  more 
or  less  complete  form  by  many  economists  of  note.  It  has 
even  been  demanded  in  political  platforms,  and  it  was  put  in 
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actual  practical  use  over  a  century  ago  in  our  own  ooontrjr 
by  the  New  Englanders,  who  in  political  principles  and  pol- 
icies were  intellectual  giants.  By  law,  in  1780,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  issued  legal-tender  money  reading: 

• 

In  behalf  of  the  State  of  MassachusettB-Bay,  I  the  tubflcriber  do 
hereby  promise  and  oblige  Myself  and  Suocesson  in  the  OtBoa  of  Treas- 

urer  of  said  State,  to  pay  unto or  his  order,  the  ram  of  — i— i-. 

on  or  before  the  First  Day  of  March,  in  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  One  Thoa* 

sand  Seven  Hundred  and ,  with  interest  at  Six  per  Gent  per 

annum:  Both  Principal  and  Interest  to  be  paid  in  the  then  currant 
Money  of  said  State,  in  a  greater  or  less  Sum,  according  as  Fhre  Busheli 
of  Com,  Sixty-eight  Pounds  and  four-sevenths  P&rts  of  a  Pound  of  Beef, 
Ten  Pounds  of  Sheep's  Wool,  and  Sixteen  Pounds  of  Sole  Leather  ahall 
then  cost,  more  or  less  than  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Pounds  current 
Money,  at  the  then  current  Prices  of  said  Articles — etc.,  etc.' 

This  is  the  scientific  standard  for  money,  scientific  because 
it  places  money  above  mere  barter,  because  it  considers  and 
gives  value  to  the  qualities  which  underlie  the  idea  of 
money,  because,  to  keep  this  standard  uniform,  it  utilizes 
great  social  forces  which  no  man  or  set  of  men  can  control, 
and  which  act  automatically  in  their  regelating. 

The  great  social  force  of  a  special  privilege  is  striving 
to  get  a  complete  control  of  the  money  of  the  country.  It 
has  won  some  victories.  Few  people  realize  how  subtly,  how 
strenuously,  it  is  striving.  Should  it  succeed,  it  is  a  long 
step  toward  imperiaUsm.  The  opposing  forces  have  not 
grasped  the  situation  or  fully  understood  the  battlefield* 
They  have  occupied  a  position  which  looks  promising  at 
present,  but  is  not  the  impregnable  citadel  of  the  multiple 
standard. 

The  money  question  is  a  great  disturbing  question  in  our 
economic  and  political  life.  It  will  continue  to  be  such  till 
it  is  settled  right,  and  it  will  never  be  settled  right  till  it  is 
put  on  a  true  scientific  basis.  This  reform  is  great  enough 
to  wait  the  fit  time  for  recognition  and  adoption.' 

1  See  a  reduced  facsimile  of  one  of  these  notee  glyen  as  the  frontispiece  to  thla 
number  of  The  Akbna 

2  While  the  writer  is  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions  in  this  article,  he  wishes  to 
express  gratitude  for  advice  and  suggestlonB  In  preparing  it  to  M eears.  Henry  WUrn 
of  Boston,  J.  W.  Sullivan  of  New  York,  Dr.  0.  F.  Taylor  and  Wharton  Barker  of 
Philadelphia,  Richard  J.  Hinton  of  Washington,  N.  O.  Nelson  and  Frederick  C. 
Cninden  of  St.  Louis,  W.  H.  Harvey  and  Henry  D.  Lloyd  of  Chloago,  and  others. 


ANTICIPATING  THE  UNEARNED  INCREMENT : 

REMEDIES. 


BY  I.   W.   HABT. 


THE  business  man  in  a  newly  settled  country  is  naturally 
speculative  by  reason  of  the  rapidly  cluoiging  values 
all  around  him.^  In  proportion  as  he  foresees  these 
changes  and  takes  advantage  of  them,  he  accumulates  wealth. 
According  to  the  nature  of  his  business  and  his  station  in  life, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  he  owns  more  or  less  real  estate  in 
the  city  of  his  residence.  The  prospects  are  more  or  less 
certain  that  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this  city  will 
cause  his  lots  to  double  in  value  within  a  brief  term  of  years. 
He  therefore,  in  assessing  their  value  to  him,  puts  a  prospec- 
tive value  upon  them,  instead  of  the  present  value  for  use. 

All  the  other  business  men  —  we  are  now  leaving  the  pro- 
fessional real-estate  speculators  out  of  account  —  are  influ- 
enced by  the  same  consideration,  which  is  perfectly  natural. 
For  use,  Robinson's  lots  may  not  be  worth  more  than  $600 
to-day,  but  why  should  he  limit  their  value  to  that  figure 
when  he  may  be  able  to  sell  them  for  $1,200  next  year? 

The  result  is  that  real  estate  as  a  whole,  in  any  rapidly 
growing  town,  at  a  given  time,  is  uniformly  held  at  prices  far 
in  advance  of  its  value  for  use ;  and  this  proposition  is  true 
of  Extern  as  well  as  of  Western  cities,  although  to  a  less 
extent,  inasmuch  as  the  speculative  element  in  business  is 
not  so  prominent  in  the  East.  Transactions  in  real  estate  in 
a  growing  city  are  therefore  unavoidably  more  or  less  specu- 
lative. A  shrewd  purchaser  may  readily  pay  twice  the  use 
value,  if  he  believes  in  the  probability  of  being  able  to  sell 
for  three  times  the  use  value  within  a  year. 

1  Tbe  specnlatiye  element  In  American  bnalneBs  parttcnlarly  Impreseed  Mr.  Bryee. 
In  his  chapter  on  Wall  Street,  he  says:  "  There  is,  CTen  in  the  eastern  dttes,  where 
the  value  of  land  might  be  thought  to  have  become  stable,  a  real  estate  market  In 
which  land  and  houses  are  dealt  in  as  a  matter  for  pure  speculation,  with  no  intentton 
except  of  holding  tar  a  rise  within  the  next  few  hours  or  days;  while  In  the  new 
West  the  price  of  lands,  especially  near  cities,  undergoes  fluetnattons  greater  than 
those  of  the  most  unstable  stocks  In  the  London  market"— "American  GomnMm* 
wealth,"  Part  VI,  cap.  0. 
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Now,  we  will  suppose  that  a  purchaser  appears  who  wants 
a  lot  for  use,  which  means  that  he  intends  to  build  a  house 
or  a  block  or  a  factory  on  his  lot,  and  is  not  buying  simply 
**for  the  rise."  Nevertheless,  he  must  pay  the  speculative 
price  instead  of  the  use  value,  and  this  is  a  heavy  additional 
tax  on  his  enterprise  at  the  start.  He  can  recoup  himself 
only  by  charging  higher  rents  or  higher  prices  for  what  he 
sells  or  produces. 

Tenants  pay  rent  according  to  advantage  of  situation. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  storekeeper  might  be  willing  to 
pay  twice  the  rent  for  a  certain  corner  in  a  city  of  twenty 
thousand  people  that  he  would  for  the  corresponding  comer 
in  a  city  of  ten  thousand,  since  he  might  reasonably  count  on 
twice  the  business.  But  if  he  finds  that  rents  in  the  ten- 
thousand  city  are  already  on  the  twenty-thousand  basis,  he 
must  get  even  by  charging  up  the  extortionate  rent  to  his 
customers  in  higher  prices  and  inferior  goods,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  do  this  because  all  the  other  storekeepers  are  in  the 
same  relative  situation  and  avail  themselves  of  the  same  altera 
native. 

If  we  stop  to  analyze  this  fictitious  element  in  rents  in 
growing  towns,  we  shall  find  that  in  many  cases  it  exceeds 
the  total  amount  of  municipal,  state,  and  national  taxes,  and 
that,  like  most  indirect  taxes,  it  bears  most  heavily  on  those 
who  are  the  least  able  to  bear  it,  the  laboring  and  producing 
classes.  It  drives  into  tenement-house  squalor  myriads  of 
wage-workers  who  under  the  proper  working  of  our  present 
economic  forces,  at  the  same  wage  they  now  receive,  might 
enjoy  decent  homes.  It  lowers  enormously  the  possible 
standard  of  comfort  for  all  city-dwellers,  except  the  favored 
few  who  are  its  beneficiaries ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  attacks  the 
general  well-being  of  the  mass,  it  attacks  their  independence 
and  usefulness  as  citizens.  Remember  that  we  are  consider- 
ing now,  not  simply  the  question  of  giving  city  land  monop- 
olists the  "  unearned  increment "  which  they  are  to-day  in  a 
position  to  exact,  but  the  question  of  allowing  them  to  abuse 
their  opportunity  so  far  as  to  extort  from  us  to-day  the 
unearned  increment  which  is  not  due  until  ten  years  from 
now.     This  is  exactly  what  the  ciuft  and  cunning  of  real- 
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estate  speculation  in  all  our  growing  cities  is  contriving, — to 
discount  and  pocket  the  unearned  increment  as  far  ahead  as 
possible. 

I  once  lived  in  a  rather  attractive  Western  city  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  people.  Several  years  before  my  arrival 
the  place  had  been  ^«  boomed."  This  boom,  which  lasted  for 
about  a  year,  marked  prices  of  real  estate  up  to  a  point  from 
which  they  never  afterwards  receded  to  reasonable  figures, 
although  it  was  on  the  whole  a  ^*  light  case "  of  boom,  not 
characterized,  by  the  virulence  with  which  the  craze  often 
attacks  small  Western  cities.  Ever  since  the  boom  year 
business  had  been  comparatively  dull ;  still  the  city  continued 
to  grow  steadily,  just  as  it  had  done  before  the  boom  folly 
disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  But  real  estate  has  not, 
to  this  day,  experienced  any  further  increase  in  price,  since 
the  natural  increase  for  many  years  to  come  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  boom. 

Some  six  years  after  the  boom  in  question  I  had  occasion 
to  inquire  the  price  of  a  small  cottage  which  was  for  sale, 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  business  centre  of  the  town. 
If  the  town  had  really  been  built  up  over  the  whole  area 
within  a  mile  from  its  business  centre,  it  would  have  con- 
tained something  like  seventy  thousand  people,  but  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  land  within  this  area  was  vacant,  and  likely 
to  remain  vacant  for  years.  The  price  of  the  cottage  and 
lot  was  $1,500,  which  was  considered  cheap.  It  was  the  sort 
of  dwelling  that  would  come  within  the  means  of  a  mechanic 
or  clerk  with  an  income  of  from  $700  to  $1,000.  The  agent 
admitted  that  the  little  five-roomed  house  and  accessories 
could  not  have  cost  more  than  $1,100,  which  left  a  supposed 
value  for  the  lot  of  $400,  or  at  least  ten  times  its  value  for 
any  legitimate  use  at  that  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 
This  was  also  about  the  price,  as  I  ascertained,  of  vacant 
lots,  similarly  situated,  in  that  vicinity.  Now,  it  is  calculated 
that  a  landlord  in  this  city,  where  interest  rates  are  high,  may 
reasonably  demand  every  year  fifteen  per  cent  of  his  property 
investment  in  the  form  of  rent,  in  order  to  recoup  himself 
for  his  fixed  charges  of  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  and  depre- 
ciation.   It  may  be  urged  that  none  of  the  fixed  charges,  ex- 
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oept  taxes,  properly  fall  upon  the  land  alone.  We  will  tiiexe- 
fore  admit  that  the  landlord  might  be  content  with  a  letnm 
of  eight  per  cent  on  his  land  investment  in  this  case.  On 
such  a  basis  the  perpetual  annual  charge  on  this  $400  lot  to 
any  tenant  who  occupied  it  would  be  982.  At  the  risk  of 
shocking  my  real-estate  friends,  I  make  thei  assertion  that 
the  use  value  of  this  lot  is  not  now  more  than  $75,  and  tliat 
if  all  the  city  lots  together  were  put  up  at  auction  it  woold 
not  bring  even  that  price.  This  means  that  there  is  $826  of 
water  in  the  valuation  of  the  lot.  An  eight-per-cent  annual 
charge  on  this  water  amounts  to  $26,  which  is  a  pretty  heavy 
tax  for  a  wage-earner  of  moderate  income  to  pay  in  order 
that  a  professional  real-estate  operator  may  skim  the  cream 
of  the  unearned  increment  and  make  a  ^^  good  thing"  out  of 
an  ^^  addition."  And  it  is  none  the  less  an  extortion  beoanaa 
it  has  probably  never  occurred  to  the  tenant  himself  to  com- 
plain of  it.  This  particular  form  of  exploiting  the  poor  and 
middle  classes  is  so  universal  that  the  average  victim  of  high 
rent  has  never  imagined  any  other  possible  system. 

And  it  must  be  noted  that  the  $26  is  by  no  means  the  end 
of  the  tax.  For  all  the  tradesmen  who  pay  extortionate 
rent-tribute  for  the  benefit  of  the  unearned-increment  antici- 
pators, must  charge  our  tenant  higher  prices  for  the  neoea. 
saries  of  life  in  order  to  make  themselves  even.  Every  time 
that  he  buys  a  bag  of  flour  or  a  yard  of  calico,  every  time 
that  he  has  a  prescription  filled  for  his  sick  child  or  replen- 
ishes his  coal  cellar,  it  is  probable  that  he  pays  a  further  instat 
ment  of  this  most  subtle  and  insidious  of  all  indirect  taxes. 

This  explains  why  living  in  our  American  cities  is  so  very 
much  dearer  than  in  the  country.  The  expense  of  living 
ought  not  to  be  so  much  greater  in  centres  of  population, 
where  production  is  specialized  and  distiibution  is  effected 
with  the  least  cost.  Our  western  American  comes  east  and  is 
surprised  at  the  cheapness  of  living  in  a  stationary  New-Eng^ 
land  town.  The  greater  part  of  the  cheapness  arises  from 
the  fact  that  real-estate  values  are  on  a  normal  basis,  since 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  town  will  grow  appreciably  larger, 
and  there  is  therefore  no  ioducement  for  unearned-increment 
anticipators  to  exploit  the  municipal  site.  ^ 
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It  is  an  experience  common  to  humanity  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  sins  and  errors  of  the  past,  but  the  denizens  of 
our  growing  American  cities  must  pay  heavy  penalties  for 
presuming  to  live  in  them,  on  account  of  something  which 
may  happen  in  the  future.  It  is  not  only  that  the  unearned 
increment,  which  the  people  themselves  have  created  by 
establishing  a  centre  of  population,  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
speculators.  If  that  were  all,  the  case  would  not  be  so 
deplorable.  But  the  speculators  are  not  satisfied  with  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  unearned  increment  accruing  from 
the  present  size  of  a  town ;  they  insist  upon  discounting  the 
future,  and  gpreedily  grasp  at  the  unearned  increment  ten 
or  twenty  years  ahead,  —  an  increment,  in  fact,  which  may 
never  materialize  at  all.  Their  efforts  are  crowned  with 
success  in  a  growing  town,  because  the  possession  of  land 
in  a  given  place  is  a  natural  monopoly,  and  those  who  have 
it  can  hold  up  those  who  want  it. 

Suppose  now  that  the  man  appears  who  wants  it  for  use, 
— the  capitalist  who  desires  to  erect  a  business  block  or  an 
apartment-house.  This  is  exactly  the  individual  for  whom 
the  speculative  bandits  have  been  lying  in  wait.  For  such  a 
purpose  requires  a  particularly  eligible  site.  The  speculative 
element  in  the  cost  price  of  the  site  is  therefore  very  prom- 
inent. How  does  the  capitalist  defend  his  pocket?  The 
most  approved  expedient,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the 
forced  investment  of  capital  in  a  site,  the  valuation  of  which 
has  been  absurdly  watered,  is  to  erect  a  towering  and  un- 
sightly edifice,  as  cheaply  constructed  as  possible.  There  it 
stands,  a  monument  of  grotesque  ugliness,  with  its  mask  of 
mongrel  architecture  fronting  the  street,  and  its  huge  slice 
of  dreary  brick  wall,  equally  visible,  bounding  another  side. 
The  effect  is  very  likely  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  ad- 
jacent half-block,  occupied  by  one-story  shanties  because  the 
owner  holds  it  for  a  still  higher  price. 

U  private  ownership  of  land,  as  its  champions  maintain, 
is  defensible  as  a  necessary  condition  of  civilization  up  to  a 
certain  degree  of  development,  then  its  right  of  continuance 
as  an  institution  rests  wholly  on  its  continued  usefulness  to 
society,  and  wherever  such  usefulness  is  shown  to  have  been 
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transformed  into  positive  harm,  there  we  may  rightfully 
assume  that  the  time  has  come  for  its  abolition.  There  is  no 
more  certain  indication  that  the  institution  of  private  owner- 
ship of  land  has  outlived  its  usefulness  in  cities  than  the  fact 
that  it  is  associated  more  and  more  with  tendencies  which 
are  distinctiy  reactionary  as  regards  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  city-dwellers. 

Let  us  apply  this  test,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  a 
single  one  of  these  tendencies  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made. 

A  good  many  years  ago  Mr.  Emerson  asked :  ^^  Is  not  the 
selfish  and  even  cruel  aspect  which  belongs  to  our  great 
mechanical  works,  to  mills,  railways,  and  machinery,  the 
effect  of  the  mercenary  impulses  which  these  works  obey  ?  " 
If  Emerson  were  writing  to-day  he  would  include  in  his  list 
of  bad  examples  the  ^^sky-scraping"  apartment-houses  which 
have  sprung  up  like  rank  weeds  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis  within  the  last  decade.  If  the  apartment-house 
as  now  constructed  were  indicative  of  any  form  of  social 
amelioration,  of  any  tendency  to  establish  a  true  neighbor- 
hood or  social  unit  among  those  who  congregate  under  the 
same  roof,  —  if  it  were  leading  the  way,  for  instance,  to  co- 
operative housekeeping, — there  would  be  some  excuse  for  it. 
But  it  is  not  perceptibly  associated  with  any  such  tendency. 
And  does  anyone  suppose  that,  from  actual  economic  neces- 
sity, dwelling-houses  are  buUt  fifteen  stories  high  in  modem 
cities  ?  On  the  conti-ary,  this  phase  of  urban  development 
is  the  more  anomalous  when  it  is  considered  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  modem  cities  is  to  spread  over  a  large  area.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary,  as  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  cities,  that 
the  houses  of  the  residence  quarters  should  be  closely  massed 
together  in  order  to  be  included  within  walled  protection  from 
probable  enemies.  Furthermore,  faciUties  of  street  transpor- 
tation by  cable  and  trolley,  constantiy  improving  in  cheap- 
ness and  convenience,  together  with  the  popularization  of  the 
bicycle  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  make  it  more  practicable 
than  ever  before  to  reduce  the  density  of  city  populations. 
Business  men,  clerks,  mechanics,  even  day  laborers,  may  re- 
side several  miles  from  their  daily  toil  with  positive  advantage. 
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The  construction  of  the  Babel-tower  office  building,  struc- 
turally of  doubtful  security,  aesthetically  an  abomination,  is 
equally  anomalous  and  indefensible  in  a  modem  city.  With 
such  time-  and  distance-annihilators  as  the  telephone,  the  dis- 
trict telegraph,  the  stock-ticker,  the  pneumatic  tube;  with  all 
our  latter-day  devices  for  simplifying  and  accelerating  the 
transaction  of  business,  it  is  downright  imbecility  to  assume 
that  it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  business  centre  of  a  modem 
town  to  a  single  narrow  quarter,  and  to  concentmte  and  hud- 
dle that  centre  to  such  an  unprecedented  extreme  that  its 
streets  become  sunless  cafions. 

A  modem  city  whose  development  had  never  been  cramped 
or  distorted  by  land  speculation,  would  expand  continuously 
and  symmetrically  from  a  central  nucleus ;  it  would  not  straggle 
here  and  there,  with  its  site  pock-marked  in  one  place  by  a 
block  of  vacant  and  wholly  imimproved  ground,  and  pimpled 
in  another  by  the  monumental  hideousness  of  a  many-storied 
apartment-house.  It  would  have  wide  streets,  plenty  of  parks, 
or  breathing-spaces,  even  m  the  poorest  parts,  with  buildings 
nowhere  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  sunlight  to  the 
streets,  or  so  thickly  grouped  as  to  be  unwholesome  for  human 
habitation.  Its  citizens  would  no  more  permit  a  ra^ed  sky- 
line  than  our  present  city-dwellers  penS  devia^from  a 
uniform  str^et-Une. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  remedy?  Shall  we  apply  the 
Single  Tax  of  Mr.  Henry  George  to  this  festering  evil  of  pri- 
vate appropriation  of  the  unearned  increment  years  before  it 
falls  due  ?  Much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Single  Tax  on 
ground  sites,  as  a  basis  of  municipal  tax  reform.  The  abuses 
which  are  incident  to  the  present  systems  of  mimicipal  taxa- 
tion are  so  great,  the  gap  between  the  use  value  and  the  spec- 
ulative value  of  city  land  is  so  wide,  and  constitutes  such  a 
convenient  breeding-ground  for  unequal  and  iniquitous  assess- 
ments, that  the  experiment  of  the  Single  Tax  could  hardly 
result  more  scandalously  than  the  actual  working  of  the  pres- 
ent system  in  such  a  city,  for  instance,  as  Chicago.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  the  Single  Tax  would  tend  to  per^ 
petuate  the  dangerous  power  of  assessors,  and  perhaps  subject 
their  virtue  to  even  greater  temptations  than  the  present  sys- 
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tern.  With  the  corrupt  conditions  at  present  geneiallj  pre- 
vailing in  our  municipalities,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  an  equi* 
table  imposition  of  the  Siogle  Tax  on  land  is  to  be  assured. 

There  is  another  alternative,  which  at  first  Uush  seems 
more  radical  than  Mr.  George's  famous  remedy,  but  which  at 
least  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  partially  tested  and 
of  being  already  in  successful  operation.  This  is  municipal 
ownership  ot  the  site,  or  of  such  a  portion  of  it  as  to  limit  and 
control  private  speculation  in  it.  In  consideration  of  the 
great  evils  from  which  our  city-dwellers  suffer  on  account  of 
the  system  of  private  ownership  in  city  land,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  that  the  municipality  would  be  justified  in 
acquiring  the  fee  simple  to  its  site; — that  this  site  should 
really  be,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  taum  site,  held  by 
the  mimicipal  corporation  in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people,  and  no  more  to  be  alienated  than  the  people's 
streets  or  parks.  The  ground  sites  would  then  be  rented  by 
the  mimicipality  at  regular  intervals,  at  public  auction  and  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  leases  would  be  of  sufficient  durar 
tion  to  ioduce  building  and  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
lessor,  the  value  of  such  improvements  to  be  appraised  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  and  returned  to  the  lessor.  We  already 
have  an  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of  this  system  on 
a  large  scale. 

By  a  legislative  enactment  passed  in  1870,  the  city  of  New 
York  was  authorized  to  establish  a  Department  of  Docks,  and 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  acquisition  of  dock  and  wharf  property 
from  private  owners,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  same. 
Under  the  operations  of  this  act  the  city  is  now  the  owner  of 
a  large  part  of  the  docks,  and  in  time  will  acquire  them  alL 
Up  to  April  80, 1895,  over  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars  of 
dock  bonds  had  been  issued  by  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  and  improving  dock  property.  The  rentals  received 
by  the  city  for  docks  and  slips  amounted  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  that  day  to  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars,  while 
the  expense  of  running  the  department,  including  repairs  but 
exclusive  of  new  construction  work,  was  in  round  numbers 
only  $265,000.* 

1  See  A  nnoal  Report  of  the  New  York  Dock  DepArtment  for  year  ending  April  80,  IflW. 
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The  public  piero  of  New  York  are  leased  for  terms  of 
years,  sometimes  at  public  sale,  sometimes  by  resolution  of 
the  Board.  The  lessees  usually  erect  the  buildings  and  make 
the  improvements  which  the  nature  of  their  particular  busi- 
ness requires.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  lease  the 
pier  is  put  up  for  lease  again.  If  the  lease  is  not  renewed  to 
the  same  party,  the  former  lessee  has  the  appraised  value  of 
his  improvements  returned  to  him.  The  ordinary  term  of 
lease  is  ten  years. 

As  to  the  practical  working  of  the  New  York  Dock 
Department,  it  must  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  quarteivcentury  existence  it  has  been 
under  the  domination  of  the  predatory  Tammany  machine. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bemheim,  in  a  carefully  prepared 
magazine  article,  says :  ^^The  result  is  gratifying,  even  though 
millions  may  have  been  lost  by  official  negligence  or  corrup- 
tion." » 

The  comparatively  successful  experience  of  New  York 
City  with  her  Dock  Department,  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, would  seem  to  indicate  that  municipal  ownership  of  a 
large  area  of  the  municipal  site  may  be  established  upon  such 
a  basis  that  the  minimum  of  opportunity  shall  be  given  to 
city  officials  for  maladministration.  Their  duties  in  this  con- 
nection, for  the  most  part,  need  be  only  discretionary,  and  the 
performance  of  these  duties  can  be  made  so  public  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  an  opening  for  corrupt  practices. 

A  striking  example  of  land  municipalization  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  English  town  of  Birmingham.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  the  City  Council,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  matui-ed  a  plan  for  the  condemnation, 
demolition,  and  improvement  of  ninety  acres  of  slums  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  ^^  The  chief  monument  of  this  undertak- 
ing is  Corporation  Street,  Birmingham's  finest  public  thor- 
oughfare and  business  avenue,  splendidly  built  up  with  new 
and  solid  structures  that  will  become  the  property  of  the 
municipality  when  the  seventy-five-year  ground  leases  ex- 
pire." *    That  is  to  say,  the  municipality  acquired  this  por- 

1  CmUmrp  for  May,  1805. 

t  «•  Mvnlotpal  Qoyeniment  In  Great  Britain/*  lij  Albert  Shaw,  f,  180, 
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tion  of  its  site  by  condemnation  proceedings,  and  then  leased 
the  lots  fronting  on  the  new  street  to  individuals,  who  were 
not  only  willing  to  erect  splendid  buildings  upon  it  at  their 
own  expense,  but  also  to  face  the  contingency  that  at  the 
expiration  of  their  leases  the  buildings  would  become  the 
property  of  the  city,  without  any  compensation  whatever  to 
the  lessees.  This  is  in  accordance  with  English  usage,  but 
it  would  seem  better  policy  for  the  municipality  to  make  the 
term  of  lease  much  shorter,  and  upon  its  expiration  to  allow 
the  lessee  the  value  of  his  improvements,  as  appraised,  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  the  New  York  Dock  Department.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  experience  of  the 
famous  Randall  estate,  also  in  New  York.  This  estate  con- 
sists of  about  twenty-one  acres  of  land,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Avenues,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  Waverly  Place. 
It  was  left  in  trust,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  for  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  a  Sailors'  Home,  and  was  at 
that  time  simply  a  fann  in  the  country.  It  was  long  ago 
solidly  built  over,  mostly  under  twenty-one-year  leases.  No 
absolute  right  of  renewal  was  granted  to  a  lessee  who  had 
erected  a  building,  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the 
value  of  the  ground  rent  and  of  the  building  were  separately 
appraised  by  disinterested  arbitrators,  and  the  trustees  had 
the  option  of  taking  over  the  building  at  the  appraised  valua- 
tion,  or  of  granting  a  new  lease  to  the  builder  at  an  annual 
ground  rent  amounting  to  five  per  cent  on  the  newly  ap- 
praised valuation  of  the  lot.  On  such  terms  plenty  of  people 
were  found  in  New  York  who  were  willing  to  erect  buildings 
on  leased  land,  and  a  very  fine  class  of  buildings  too. 

Municipal  Otunership  vs.  Municipal  Control^  —  this  is  the 
great  municipal  issue  of  the  present.  Heretofore  an 
attempted  municipal  control  of  semi-public  corporations  has 
been  considered  more  compatible  with  American  political 
ideas.  But  nearly  all  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  muni- 
cipalities to  efficiently  control  the  powerful  and  unscrupulous 
corporations  which  steal  and  exploit  municipal  franchises 
have  proved  such  lamentable  failures  that  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  at  the  present  time  is  certainly  toward  municipal 
ownership.    The  results  of  municipal  ownership  and  manage- 
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ment  of  gas,  electric  lighting,  and  waterworks,  even  under 
untoward  conditions  of  city  government  for  spoils,  have  on 
the  whole  been  such  as  to  fully  justify  the  movement  in  that 
direction.  The  points  in  the  controversy,  on  the  respective 
sides,  are  well  stated  in  the  papers  by  Mr.  Richai'dson  of 
Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Loomis  of  Buffalo,  read  at  the  last 
Conference  for  Good  City  Government  at  Baltimore.  In  the 
interesting  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  these 
papers,  Mr.  Richardson  said : 

We  have  had  for  nearly  forty  years  in  Philadelphia  the  complete  power 
by  the  City  Councils  and  the  city  government  to  control  the  street  rail- 
ways. They  had  the  power  under  the  original  ordinance,  before  a  rail 
was  laid  in  the  city,  to  take  the  property  of  every  company  that  was 
thereafter  aUowed  to  lay  its  tracks,  at  cost.  With  that  power  they  could 
certainly  have  controUed  it,  so  far  as  legal  power  ia  concerned ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  companies  have  controlled  the  city,  and  control  the 
City  Councils  to-day. 

Now  Mr.  George's  Single  Tax,  as  well  as  all  other  tax 
reforms  which  aim  to  recover  from  city  land,  for  the  people, 
the  unearned  increment  which  the  people  themselves  have 
created,  is  to  be  classified  as  a  species  of  municipal  control. 
Would  it  be  treated  with  any  more  consideration  by  con- 
scienceless mUlionaires  and  corporations  who  have  permanent 
corruption  funds  for  tax-assessors,  than  previous  attempts  at 
municipal  control  ?  On  the  other  hand,  would  not  municipal 
ownership  of  the  city  site  tend  to  do  away  with  the  bribery 
of  tax  officials,  in  proportion  as  the  class  of  city  landholders 
became  extinct,  just  as,  under  the  system  of  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  public  franchises,  bribeiy  abates  in  pro- 
portion as  there  are  fewer  companies  to  do  the  bribing  ? 

Of  course  it  is  not  practicable  to  put  the  system  of  munici- 
pal site-ownership  in  full  operation  in  our  old  cities.  The 
amount  required  to  condemn  and  appropriate  the  site  of  New 
York  City,  for  instance,  would  appall  the  imagination  of  the 
boldest  reformer.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  a  beginning 
should  not  be  made,  the  same  as  the  New  York  Dock  Depail- 
ment  made  a  beginning.  Wherever  the  slums  are  condemned 
and  demolished,  as  they  are  sure  to  be,  and  wherever  the  land 
is  not  needed  for  parks,  let  the  city  hold  and  lease  the  cleared 
area,  under  conditions  such  as  will  insure  its  being  rebuilt  on 
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in  a  proper  manner.  Let  the  municipality  be  given  authority, 
under  carefully  guarded  provisions,  to  acquire  additional 
areas,  as  favorable  opportunity  occurs,  say  after  an  extensive 
fire  L  the  business^  tenement-house  distxicte,  where  ihe 
abuses  of  unearned-increment  anticipation  are  found  in  their 
most  malignant  form. 

But,  however  hopeless  this  problem  may  appear  in  our 
older  cities,  it  need  not  be  permitted  to  arise  at  all  in  the 
new  cities  which  are  still  to  be  founded  by  the  thousands  in 
this  city-building  country.  It  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the 
principle  of  land-municipalization  at  the  start.  In  the  far 
West,  town-sites  are  stiU  being  carved  out  of  land  which  is 
comparatively  worthless  until  society  has  conferred  a  value 
upon  it.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  the  infant  municipality 
to  hold  its  townH3ite  intact,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  its 
people,  present  and  to  come,  the  same  as  the  square  reserved 
for  the  court-house  and  the  block  set  aside  for  the  school ! 
How  much  baneful  and  demoralizing  gambling  in  real  estate 
would  be  forestalled,  how  many  disastrous  booms  averted ! 
As  the  new  town  grew  populous  and  wealthy,  the  unearned 
increment  from  the  municipal  lots  would  construct  the 
sewers,  grade  and  pave  the  streets,  uniform  the  police,  and 
educate  the  children.  There  could  be  no  unearned-increment 
anticipators  in  that  city,  and  the  maintenance  of  normal 
ground  rents  would  reduce  tlie  cost  of  living  and. production 
to  an  extent  quite  astounding.  It  is  probable  that  in  such  a 
city  the  line  of  life  for  the  average  man  would  approach 
much  more  nearly  to  the  theoretical  curve  of  ease,  —  the  con- 
dition of  greatest  reward  for  least  effort. 

And  that,  after  all,  is  only  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  centime  of  human  society. 


STUDIES  IN  ULTIMATE  SOCIETY. 


I.    A  NEW  INTERPRETATION  OF  LIFE. 

BY  LAUBENOB  GRONLUKD. 
AtUhor  of  *•  The  Cooperative  CommonwecUth,'*'^ 


^^  None  is  accomplished,  as  long  as  any  is  incomplete.'^  —  JPmer«on. 

COLLECTIVISM  —  that  is  rational  socialism  —  is,  ex- 
clusively, an  economic  system,  which  in  its  full-blown 
development  will  mean :  public,  or  collective,  manage- 
ment of  all  means  of  production,  of  land,  machinery,  raw 
material.  It  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  morals  and 
religion,  but  indirectly  almost  everything.  The  reason  for 
this  lies  in  the  fact,  too  often  overlooked,  that  economic, 
industrial  relations  are  the  foundation  of  society  and  of  civil- 
ization, while  morality  and  religion  are  the  flower  and  fruit 
thereof.  N.  P.  Oilman,  in  his  ^^  Socialism  and  the  American 
Spirit,"  complains  that  ^^  the  monotonous  emphasis  of  Social- 
ists is  upon  the  material  side  of  life  rather  than  on  the  slow 
moral  advancement  that  conditions  lasting  material  progress," 
and  that  ^^  the  characteristic  article  of  the  socialist  creed  is, 
that  circumstances  are  all  that  we  need  to  change."  To  be 
sure,  we  emphasize  the  material  circumstances  as  the  first 
thing  to  change  —  not  ^^  the  all,"  by  any  means,  just  as  in  a 
garden  the  flowers  and  fruits,  which  of  course,  as  the  essen- 
tial objects,  entirely  depend  upon  the  roots  underground  and 
the  seeds  from  which  they  sprang.  We  do  say  with  complete 
assurance,  that  it  is  contrary  to  reason  that  the  masses  of  our 
people  should  be  moral  and  religious  in  their  present  material 
surroundings,  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  they  are  cursed  with 
the  present  insecurity  and  dependence,  often  not  knowing 
where  their  next  meal  is  to  come  from  ;  as  long,  moreover,  as 
they  constantly  are  being  tempted  to  immoralities,  as  in  fact 
they  are  by  the  existing  system.  Huxley  here  agrees  with 
us  :  ^^  It  is  futile  to  expect  a  hungry  and  squalid  population 
to  be  anything  but  violent  and  gross."  It  is  for  maintaining 
this  evident  proposition,  that  Oilman  charges  us  with  ^^  wor- 
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ship  of  the  majority ! "  Well,  surely,  this  writer  nuty  istlier 
be  charged  with  ** worshipping  "  the  minority  —  the  ^rem- 
nant," as  Mathew  Arnold  quaintly  calls  it ;  I  mean  the  en- 
lightened, warm-hearted  few  who  are  to  be  the  instruments 
in  raising  the  whole  of  society  upon  a  higher  plane;  and 
they  evidently  must  be  filled  with  the  very  highest  ideak, 
since  it  is  these  that  will  furnish  them  with  the  powerful 
motives  they  will  need.  But  with  the  great  majority  of  men, 
and  with  society  as  a  whole,  it  is  entirely  different :  they  and 
it  have  no  high  ideals  at  all,  can  in  fact  have  nothing  worthy 
to  be  called  an  **  ideal."  I  shall  now  try  to  show  that  the 
new  economic  system  called  Collectivism  will  naturally 
evolve  the  very  highest  moral  and  religious  ideals,  for  which 
reason  alone  the  noblest  among  us  ought  to  bless  and  work 
for  the  advent  of  this  new  social  order. 

We  have  a  competitive  industrial  system,  and  we  have  a 
reigning  philosophy  that  justifies  and  upholds  this  system. 
I  now  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  competition  in 
our  daily  affairs  that  has  created  this  philosophy  and  made  it 
acceptable  to  us.  All  the  influential  writers  of  our  age  are 
permeated  by  it,  but  it  is  Herbert  Spencer  who  has  been  the 
principal  expounder  of  this  philosophy  to  us,  so  much  so  that 
he  may  be  called  par  excellence  the  philosopher  of  this  com- 
petitive era.  There  is  a  curious  contradiction  in  Spencer's 
writings,  which  also  Huxley^  has  observed;  while  he  has 
devoted  essays  to  demonstrating  that  society  is  an  organism, 
all  his  social  and  moral  speculations  start  from  and  are 
thi'oughout  controlled  by  the  very  opposite  assumption, 
adopted,  it  seems,  unconsciously  to  himself,  to  wit :  that  we 
men  are  purely  '*  autonomous "  individuals,  with  no  vital 
organic  relations  between  us  at  all ;  that  we  have  come  into 
this  world,  each  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  himself ;  that  in 
consequence  society,  far  from  being  an  organism  or  anything 
like  it,  is  rather  to  be  compared  to  a  heap  of  sand,  a  heap  of 
conscious  grains  of  sand,  whose  sole  business  with  each 
other  is  simply  that  of  getting  along  together  as  tolerably 
as  possible.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  reigning  phil- 
osophy, and  Spencer  lias  become  so  popular  as  he  is,  because 
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he  has  most  perfectly  given  expression  to  it.  One  thing 
that  shows  that  it  is  our  competitive  system  which  is  really 
the  parent  of  this  philosophy  is,  that  the  latter  originated 
with  the  genesis  of  private  capital,  and  has  spread  with  its 
growth ;  the  preceding  centuries  knew  nothing  about  it. 
Lecky  confirms  this  by  saying :  ^  "  When  we  look  back 
to  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  in  former  ages  men 
sacrificed  all  their  material  interests  to  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  and  realize  the  unclouded  assurance  tiiat 
was  their  reward,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  we  have  lost 
something  in  our  progress." 

This  "  something  "  which  we  have  lost  —  not  compensated 
for  by  our  own  vast  material  progress  — was,  I  say,  the  inner, 
underlying  meaning  of  all  robust  faiths  of  the  past,  with  all 
their  myths  and  dogmas.  I  refer  to  the  conviction  of  our 
belonging  together,  the  sense  of  man's  organic  unity,  of  the 
solidarity  of  man.  This  it  was  that  actually  dominated  the 
ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Hebrews,  as  also  the  Christians 
during  the  so-called  Ages  of  Faith.  With  the  ancients  this 
sense  was  very  strong,  in  the  form  of  devotion  to  the  com- 
monwealth, which  we  know  was  the  vital  principle  of  their 
polity.  It  is  here  instructive  to  observe  how  wholly  in- 
capable Herbert  Spencer  is  of  comprehending  this  feeling ; 
he  speaks  of  the  Greek  citizen  being  a  slave  of  his  city  I  '•' 
Why,  this  devotion  to  his  state,  this  close  fellowship,  was  a 
very  necessity  to  these  ancient  people  ;  this  living  Athens, 
these  altars,  these  customs,  were  to  them  a  part  of  their  very 
being,  without  which  they  absolutely  could  not  live !  And 
so  we  know  that  the  Hebrews  were  moulded  into  unity  by 
their  ideas  about  Jehovah,  their  national  God,  who  held  out 
promises  and  threatened  punishments,  always  referring  exclu- 
sively to  the  national  life  of  the  entire  people,  always  bring- 
ing general  weal  or  general  woe  upon  their  commonwealth. 
This  surely  was  solidarity  in  its  strongest  expression.  But 
there  was  a  deplorable  limitation  to  the  sense  of  man's  unity 
in  all  these  ancient  folk;  they  confined  it  narrowly  to  an 
exceedingly  small  part  of  mankind,  to  the  free-men  only  of 
their  own  city,  or,  at  most,  of  their  own  nationality ;  all  others 
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were  ^^  barbarians,^'  out  of  the  pale  of  their  fellowship.  The 
Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages  showed  themselves  far  broader- 
minded  than  the  ancients,  but  manifested  an  equally  strong 
sense  of  human  solidarity  by  making  human  nature  itself 
divine  in  Jesus,  made  God ;  thereby  conferring  on  all  beings 
with  a  human  countenance  a  supreme  common  dignity,  and 
providing  prince  and  peasant  with  the  same  means  to  reach 
an  identical  glory.  They,  however,  also  introduced  a  lament- 
able defect  in  their  practice  of  solidarity,  in  this :  that  for 
the  unity  of  the  race  they  substituted  the  unity  of  the  elect ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  very  illogically  divided  their  deified 
humanity  in  two,  and  gave  to  the  two  parts  different  des- 
tinies ;  a  defect  which  Protestantism  later  on  very  much 
agg^vated,  and  thereby  has  done  considerable  to  arouse 
man's  coarsely  selfish  concern  for  his  soul,  for  his  private 
salvation.  In  fact.  Protestantism  has  just  by  that  means 
paved  the  way  for  the  present  unbridled  individualism. 

But  now  comes  modern  rational  socialism,  or  collectivism, 
wliich  once  more  revives  the  condition  of  man's  solidarity, 
and  which  I  believe  will  once  for  all  complete  it.  The  col- 
lectivist  rSgime^  or  the  cooperative  commonwealth,  will,  with 
its  social  cooperation  and  public  functions  for  all,  make  every 
citizen  of  the  state  conscious  of  their  organic  unity,  must  indeed 
impose  it  on  them  as  a  fact^  just  as  it  was  on  the  minds  of 
our  ancestors.  We  shall  become  conscious  that  humanity 
surely  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  heap  of  grains  of  sand,  that 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  organism ;  that  is,  a  whole  whose 
parts  are  reciprocally  means  and  endSy  and  partake  of  a  common 
life.  We  shall  come  to  feel  it  **in  our  bones,"  that  humanity 
is  an  eternal,  progressive,  social  organism,  with  (me  destiny, 
and  that  we  men  and  women  have  all  come  into  this  world 
with  a  function  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  advance  humanity 
towards  its  destiny. 

To  be  sure,  already  noA  r  unfortunately  a  similar  defect  to 
that  of  the  two  previous  j  eriods  threatens  to  be  introduced, 
and  that  by  European  .•  ocialists.  They  acknowledge  hu- 
man solidarity ;  yet  they  do  all  they  can  to  substitute  for  it 
the  solidarity  of  the  wo:  king-classes  alone ;  they  make  the 
blunder  also  of  parting  i  umanity  in  two,  of  dividing  society 
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by  a  horizontal  line,  the  wage-workers  below,  and  every  one 
else  above  that  line ;  and  then  they  most  lamentably  preach  a 
war  between  the  two  sections — "  class-war ;"  that  is  what  they 
have  made  their  wretched  shibboleth.  This  is  what  makes 
the  prospects  of  socialism  on  continental  Europe  so  gloomy. 

But  here  in  America,  where  class  hatred  fortunately  as  yet 
is  only  in  embryo,  we  shall,  I  hope,  insist  on  the  grand  doc- 
trines of  the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  society.  Then, 
under  collectivism,  will  humanity  actually  come  to  self-con- 
sciousness ;  men  will  then  naturally  come  to  inquire,  Why  is 
there  this  organic  unity  in  man,  and  not  in  horses  or  dogs  ? 
Why,  indeed,  unless  man  actually  has  an  end  to  accomplish, 
a  destiny  to  fulfill  in  a  way  that  animals  have  not.  Human 
life  consequently  will  have  a  new  meaning  for  us ;  we  shall 
come  to  look  on  ourselves  and  all  our  fellow  men  as  both 
precious  tools  and  responsible  agents  for  advancing  human- 
ity's destiny,  which  is  our  own  individual  destiny.  We  shall 
become  intensely  interested  in  our  fellow  men;  we  shall 
become  personally  ashamed  of  our  vulgar,  venal,  and  vicious 
fellow,  for  we  then  shall  feel  that  he  actually  degrades  our 
own  manhood,  that  we  are  responsible  for  him  and  his  vices. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  feel  personally  proud  of  our 
Shaksperes  and  all  our  great  characters  and  geniuses,  for 
we  shall  know  ourselves  a  part  of  them,  and  them  as  a  part 
of  us,  and  be  conscious  that  they  have  ennobled  each  of  us 
personally  —  they  were  and  are  great  as  men^  just  what  we 
are.  This  will  be  in  truth  a  new  interpretation  of  life.  We 
may  actually  call  it  a  new  faith,  and  say,  that  it  is  a  synthe- 
sis of  the  ancient  and  Christian  faiths,  appropriating  the 
principal  constituents  of  each:  from  the  former  it  takes 
devotion  to  the  commonwealth ;  from  the  latter  the  concep- 
tion of  a  divine  humanity.  This  new  interpretation  will 
give  to  life  not  merely  a  new  meaning,  but  its  contents ;  it 
will  fill  life  out  completely,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  miserable 
fears  for  one's  private  salvation. 

With  this  new  interpretation  of  life  —  one  that  will  satisfy 
the  highest  intelligence  and  maturest  conscience  —  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  our  people  as  the  product  of  a  collectivist 
industrial  system,  we  at  last  can  have  a  higher  ethics,  a  colleo- 
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tivist  ethics.  There  is  no  word  in  our  language  of  so  loose 
and  vague  a  meaning  as  the  woitl  ^^  moral."  This  indeed  is 
most  natural,  since  we  affix  either  no  meaning  to  life,  or  such 
a  palpably  false  one  as  that  we  are  simply  a  heap  of  conscious 
grains  of  sand.  Our  practical  morality  in  consequence  has 
become  either  a  lubricant,  a  kind  of  grease  wherewith  to  ease 
the  friction  of  our  social  machinery,  but  containing  not  one 
element  of  latv^  or  pure  pharisaism,  simply  teaching  ^^  respect^ 
able  "  people  how  to  be  better  than  their  neighbors,  and  to 
hold  aloof  from  their  fellows.  We  need  only  further  listen 
to  the  conclusions  of  two  modem  celebrated  expounders  of 
theoretical  ethics.  Professors  Sidgwick  and  Leslie  Stephen,  to 
at  least  understand  that  there  are  intelligent  people  who  act- 
ually despise  current  morality  as  fit  only  for  bibs  and  tucker. 
The  former,  in  the  closing  pages  of  his  ^^  Methods  of  Ethics," 
confesses :  ^^  I  am  unable  to  construct  any  systematic  answer, 
deserving  of  serious  consideration,  to  the  question :  What  t$ 
the  Ultimate  Q-oodf^^  The  latter  closes  his  ^^  Science  of 
Ethics  "  with  these  words  :  ^^/t  i%  a  Jiopeless  search :  that  after 
some  reason,  binding  any  man  simply  as  reasonable ;"  which 
surely  is  even  a  worse  predicament  for  an  ethical  teacher. 
Are  such  ethics  and  such  morality  anything  but  worthless  and 
contemptible  ?  And  it  is  plainly  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
very  foundation  is  rotten.  Our  morality  is  what  it  is,  because 
each  self,  each  soul,  is  at  present  exclusively  its  own  centre; 
because  we  are  immersed  in  the  bottomless  delusion  that  man 
can  live  for  himself  alone,  a  delusion  even  only  tolerable  now, 
when  we  are  living  in  a  transition  period,  but  which,  if  it 
ever  became  our  permanent  ideal,  would  convert  us  into 
howling  hyaenas. 

Now  look  at  the  transformation  that  will  take  place  when 
the  new  interpretation  of  life  inclines  us,  or  rather  compels 
us,  to  make  society  our  centre ;  why,  it  will  actually  be  to 
introduce  the  same  order  into  morals  that  the  Copemican 
system  founded  in  astronomy !  These  two  orders  of  ideas  are 
not  only  similar,  but  exactly  parallel.  These  disorders  in  our 
ethical  teachings  and  practice  are  just  as  much  due  to  our 
focusing  the  moral  world  on  the  ego^  on  self,  as  those  in  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  were  due  to  the  blunder  of  making  the 
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earth  the  centre  of  the  solar  system.  Collectiyist  ethics,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  referring  all  our  actions  to  society  and 
humanity,  will  make  everything  fall  beautifully  into  its  right 
place,  just  as  was  the  case  mth  the  solar  system  the  moment 
Copernicus  made  the  sun  the  centre  of  it. 

Now,  however,  we  have  reached  a  most  important  point, 
which  involves  the  very  essence  in  the  definition  of  collec- 
tivist  molality.  We  start  from  our  new  interpretation  of  life, 
which  assures  us  that  we  men  are  indissolubly  and  organic- 
ally bound  together,  that  hence  humanity's  destiny  is  our 
destiny,  and  the  social  welfare  our  welfare,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  the  health  of  the  whole  human  body  condi- 
tions the  health  of  each  organ  and  of  every  individual  cell. 
If  this  be  true,  then,  of  course,  this  social  welfare  is  that 
"  ultimate  good  "  which  Sidgwick  could  not  ferret  out ;  and 
it  is  equally  evident,  that  if  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of 
this  new  interpretation,  then  we  shall  strongly  want  to  lead 
a  life  conformable  to  that  conviction  —  and  this  is  the  formal 
definition  of  the  word  ^^  moral."  Hence  at  the  same  time  we 
have  found  what  Leslie  Stephen  declares  it  ^^  hopeless ''  to 
search  after,  because  he  knows  of  no  meaning  to  life  what- 
ever. A  man  under  that  new  conviction  certainly  will  know 
better  than  ever  before,  that  ^^  selfishness  " —  that  is,  the  effort 
to  make  ^^self  "  a  direct  and  exdimve  end — is  not  alone  vicious, 
but  a  foolish,  feverish  dream. 

Yet  he  would  greatly  deceive  himself  if  he  should  jump 
to  the  conclusion,  that  all  consideration  for  self  should  be 
banished.  This  is  the  important  point  that  we  must  have 
cleared  up:  that  coUectivist  morality,  sound  morality,  doe» 
not  mean  pure  unselfishness.  ^^  Self  '*  is  a  constituent  part  of 
human  nature  of  which  we  can  divest  ourselves  just  as  little 
as  we  can  of  our  own  shadows ;  aye !  it  is  impossible  to  have 
regard  for  others  unless  we  esteem  and  value  our  own  selves ; 
hence  it  is  not  alone  perfectly  right  to  care  for  self  and  to 
pursue  our  individual  interests,  but  we  ought  to  do  so ;  it  is 
our  duty.  Egoism  is  verily  an  integral^  an  essential  element  of 
moralsy  without  which  morality  emphatically  could  not  exist 
at  all.  The  reconciliation  of  what  here  seems  contradictory 
is  effected  by  insisting  that  it  is  your  true  self  you  must  care 
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for ;  it  is  your  real  interests  and  your  highest  welfare  you 
should  pursue,  and  this  is  done  by  making  self  an  indirect 
end  instead  of  a  direct  end.  Seek  your  individual  welfare ; 
this  is  your  solemn  duty ;  but  work  that  object  through  the 
collective  well-being^  for  that  is  the  only  way  you  ever  will 
accomplish  it.  This  is  evidently  not  selfishness,  and  just  as 
clearly  not  unselfishness ;  it  is  something  between  them  for 
which  I  do  not  know  of  any  acknowledged  term.  "Self- 
hood "  surely  is  not  appropriate  (for  that  is  not  a  motive), 
and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  to  coin  a  word,  and  call  what 
I  mean,  selfness.  The  French  socialist,  Pierre  Leroux, 
years  ago  undoubtedly  had  the  correct  idea,  but  he  expressed 
it  in  this  one  very  obscure  sentence :  La  loi  de  Vhomme  iCevt 
ni  le  sacrifice^  ni  VSgoisme^  mais  la  solidaritS.  ("  The  moral 
law  for  man  is  neither  sacrifice  nor  egoism,  but  soUdarity.") 
Selfness,  I  contend,  is  the  golden  mean  that  should  move 
men  to  bless  and  work  for  the  speedy  coming  of  collectivism. 
The  collective  well-being,  or  the  social  welfare,  should  be 
our  immediate  object,  upon  which  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions  should  be  bent  —  directly  bent.  This  is  really  a 
clear-cut  summing  up  of  collectivist  morality.  M ofulity,  as 
we  have  noted,  is  the  conduct  that  conforms  to  our  inmost 
convictions ;  and  ethics  is  simply  the  science  that  treats  of 
that  conduct.  Now,  collectivist  morality  can  for  short  be 
called  social  morality,  the  conduct  that  exclusively  regards 
society ;  and  collectivist  ethics,  social  ethics.  And  now  see 
how  properly  egoism  and  altruism  fall  into  their  places,  when 
it  be  said  that  they  both  are  and  ought  to  be  the  means  to, 
the  servants  of^  this  social  morality.  You  care  for  your  tnie 
self,  and  care  for  it  only,  by  looking  on  yourself  as  a  precious 
tool  and  accountable  agent  for  advancing  the  social  welfare, 
and  by  acting  accordingly;  and  thus  egoism  is  moralized. 
Collectivist  ethics,  for  instance,  will  of  course  inculcate  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  but  it  will  do  so  on  its  own  peculiar  ground, 
that  you  cannot  perform  your  social  duties  properly  without 
being  habitually  clean.  In  order  to  perform  your  duties  to 
society,  you  may  often  need  a  robust  egoism ;  ambition  be- 
comes ennobled ;  indeed,  ambition  in  the  service  of  society 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  passions,  and  is  greatly  needed. 
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Just  in  the  same  way  cUtruism  mil  be  rationcUized — altru- 
ism, which  can  perhaps  best  be  rendered  into  English  by 
calling  it  fellow-feeling.  At  present  this  is  purely  a  senti- 
ment, and  hence  a  very  weak  motive  force ;  it  is  the  weakest 
element  of  the  present  morality.  But  morality  must  be  a 
latffj  or  it  is  worthless ;  it  must  be  an  inexorable  but  most 
beneficent  law.  Altruism  will  become  stix)ng  as  steel  when 
it  is  made  rational,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  acknowledge 
that  human  soUdarity  is  indeed  the  bond  which  wise  men 
have  been  seeking  after  that  might  become  authority.  Al- 
truism will  be  rationalized  when  we  come  to  look,  not  on 
self  now,  but  on  all  our  fellow  men  of  every  degree  as 
valuable  tools  and  actors  in  working  out  humanity's  destiny, 
and  treat  them  accordingly.  That  is,  we  thereby  substitute 
our  intellect  instead  of  our  feelings  as  springs  of  action ;  and 
this  will  be  an  immense  gain,  for  it  will  make  us  recognize 
authority.  When  we  esteem  all  our  fellow  citizens  as  the 
predestined  colaborers  in  advancing  the  social  welfare, 
which  we  know  is  our  individual  welfare  also,  then  we  of 
course  shall  deem  it  simply  irrational  to  compete  with  them ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  rational  to  cooperate  with  and 
emulate  them ;  we  then  shall  think  it  nothing  but  rational  to 
reverence  our  true  superiors  among  them  and  follow  them. 
Personal  authority  and  dependence  on  individuals  will 
appear  in  a  high  degree  irrational;  while  even  self-sacrifice 
will  seem  rational  in  our  eyes,  for  it  will  in  last  resort  be 
simply  the  sacrifice  of  our  lower  self  to  our  higher  self. 

Those  who  are  inclined  that  way  can  look  on  this  coUec- 
tivist  ethics,  this  sounder  ethics,  as  was  done  with  the  new 
faith,  as  the  union  of  ancient  and  Christian  ethics,  taking 
from  the  former  the  public  spirit  of  the  ancient  peoples,  and 
from  the  latter  man's  moral  personality,  that  is,  the  capacity 
in  every  man  freely  to  conform  to  the  moral  law. 

But  a  friend.  Prof.  Julius  Platter,  of  Ziirich,  Switzerland, 
objects,  that  ^^  A  thorough  devotion  of  citizens  to  the  com- 
monwealth is  now  forever  impossible,  because  the  essential 
prerequisite  for  It  was  the  confinement  of  the  governing 
element  Q  the  state ')  to  one  city,  with  which  the  citizen  stood 
and  fell ;  and  this  in  modem  nations  is  necessarily  and  irrev- 
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ocably  lost."  To  be  sure,  great  nations  have  forever  dis- 
placed cities,  like  Athens  and  Rome,  but  to  say  that  this 
fact  makes  devotion  to  country  impossible,  seems  to  me 
absurd ;  it  would  be  the  same  as  to  say  that  civilization  now 
must  cease.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  public 
devotion  will  germinate  and  develop  as  the  benefits  which 
the  commonwealth  confers  on  the  citizen  become  more  and 
more  apparent,  and  he  himself  becomes  more  and  more  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  commonwealth.  Patriotism  then  nat- 
uraUy  wiU  gradually  assume  the  fonn  of  gratitude. 

I  almost  think  this  idea  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
power  of  the  literature  of  the  ancients  over  us.  The  fact 
that  these  people  so  much  insisted  on  devotion  to  the 
state  and  public  spirit,  coupled  with  that  other  fact,  that 
Catholicism  wholly  neglected  these  sentiments,  may  very 
likely  be  the  reason  for  the  Slite  of  mankind  so  persistently 
clinging  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  public  devotion  will  further  be  likely  to  increase 
from  society  becoming  a  more  and  more  perfect  organism,  for 
as  yet  it  is  of  course  only  partly  developed  as  such.  If  it 
were  already  fully  developed,  it  would  be  right  to  claim,  as 
some  do,  that  "society  owes  every  man  a  living^^^  just  as 
every  organ  in  the  body  is  nourished  before  work  is  re- 
quired of  it.  But  because  the  social  organism  is  still  in  the 
process  of  development,  such  a  claim  is  at  present  a  most 
dangerous  misconception ;  but  the  claim,  that  "  society  owes 
every  man  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  Uving  by  work,"  is  timely 
even  at  this  stage,  for  society  is  now  able  to  provide  that. 

It  is  commonly  said  by  Guizot  and  others  of  this  individ- 
ualistic age,  that  "  Man  is  not  for  society,  but  society  is  for 
man."  From  the  above  considerations  I  think  we  should 
repudiate  the  first  half  of  this  statement,  and  affirm  the  very 
opposite :  that  man  is  here  on  earth  for  society.  We  are  in 
this  world,  and  have  come  into  it,  precisely  in  order  to  serve 
humanity,  and,  in  the  fii'st  place,  as  the  best  way  of  doing 
this,  to  help  in  advancing  our  country's  welfare ;  and  this,  we 
repeat,  because  it  is  the  appointed  way  of  accomplishing  our  oum 
highest  destiny.  Then  again,  how  may  we  not  expect  devo- 
tion to  our  country  to  be  fostered  and  invigorated  when  we 
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are  thus  conscious  of  being  instruments  of  its  advance,  as  we 
may  hope  to  be  in  the  glorious  twentieth  century. 

Now,  is  this  collectivist  morality  not  good  common  sense? 
Especially,  is  not  selfness,  as  I  have  defined  it,  the  only 
sane  foundation  for  any  morality  in  any  way  satisfactory? 
Neither  selfishness  nor  unselfishness  surely  affords  any  basis 
that  satisfies  the  most  ordinary  intelligence.  There  is 
one  touchstone  that  verifies  the  correctness  of  the  claim  here 
made,  and  that  is  happiness.  Selfishness  is  evidently  the  foe 
of  happiness ;  whenever  anyone  on  purpose  directly  pursues 
it,  him  we  know  happiness  surely  evades ;  he  will  never  find 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  pure  unselfishness  is  impossible ;  as 
already  said,  no  son  of  Adam  can  escape  from  self ;  even  the 
greatest  saint  has  had  for  motives  some  form  of  selfishness, 
even  when  seeking  the  golden  crown  of  martyrdom.  Car- 
lyle's  words  may  sound  cynical:  ^^Live  to  make  others 
happy  I  This  is  mere  hypocrisy.  Avoid  cantl"  but  they 
contain  the  simple  truth.  If  you  say  that  you  will  live  to 
make  strangers  happy,  for  their  own  sakes,  your  talk  is 
hypocrisy  and  cant,  and  nothing  else.  But  happiness  is  a 
blessed  incident  in  life,  the  natural  accompaniment  of  useful- 
ness, and  tliis  must  now  test  selfness  to  every  intelligence. 
To  say  that  you  will  live  to  make  your  fellow  men  happy 
because  you  know  that  thereby  you  are  working  out  your 
highest  destiny,  that  indeed  ^^  nothing  human  is  foreign  to 
joxx'^  far  that  reason  —  this  is  not  cant,  but  is  rational  and 
wise.  Happiness  is  the  natural  consequence  of  thus  fulfill- 
ing the  moral  law;  and  thus  selfness  is  proved  a  legitimate 
prompter,  the  rightful  spring  of  action. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  make  the  masses  of  men  first  moral, 
and  then  make  them  coUectivists,  for  that  would  be  to  place 
things  on  their  heads ;  but  we  do  want  to  convince  and  per- 
suade ycm,  the  enlightened  few,  the  ^^  renmant,"  that  collec- 
tivism will  evolve  the  highest  ideals  and  the  highest  practi- 
cal morality ;  and  then  we  ask  you  to  help  raise  the  whole  so- 
ciety upon  a  higher  plane  for  your  own  sakeSy  for  you  cannot 
save  yourselves  or  be  saved,  on  this  earth  or  elsewhere,  but 
by  bearing  your  brethren  aloft  with  you.  Tou  must  know, 
that  ^wme  is  accomplished^  as  long  as  any  is  ineomplete.^^ 
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II.     INDIVIDUALISM   VS.  ALTRUISM. 

BY   K.   T.   TAKAHASHI. 


Disappointment,  despair,  and  inaction  are,  in  nearly  a  cor- 
rect order,  the  steps  by  which  men  reach  the  sad  state  of 
slavery  and  vagrancy.  From  this  point  of  view,  I  have  long 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  that  doctrine  which  imposes  it  upon 
man  to  be  of  utility  to  others,  and  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  discussions  of  social  problems  that  many  seem  to 
think  the  triumph  of  altruism  will  be  the  final  salvation  of 
the  world.  The  dreams  of  altruism  are  fascinating ;  never- 
theless they  are  dreams,  —  the  dreams  of  diseased  brains,  — 
and  as  such  can  lead  the  world  only  to  imbecility  and  hypoc- 
risy.    I  therefore  protest  against  altruism. 

Of  altruism,  there  are  apparently  three  kinds,  the  senti^ 
mental,  the  conventional,  and  the  evolutional.  The  first 
may  conveniently  be  represented  by  modem  Christianity. 
It  interprets  Jesus  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is  unselfish  in 
man,  regards  modem  civilization  as  its  own  creation,  and 
altruistic  conversion  as  its  goal. 

Christ  indeed  cherished  an  ideal  man  after  his  own  fancy, 
and  left  behind  him  a  teaching,  the  faithful  observance  of 
which  he  no  doubt  believed  would  enable  mankind  to  trans- 
form this  world  into  a  heaven  on  earth.  But  in  these  nine- 
teen centuries  there  has  been  but  one  Jesus,  and  the  world 
remains  the  same  old  world.  It  is  then  either  that  Jesus  was 
not  right  in  His  teaching,  or  that  posterity  has  misunderstood 
Him.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  altruistic  interpretation  of 
posterity  is  a  mistaken  one. 

As  for  the  claims  of  those  who  believe  that  the  Western 
civilization  of  to-day,  the  highest  yet  attained,  is  a  product 
of  Christian  altruism,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  Christian- 
ity has  never  been  either  a  constructive  or  a  destructive  force 
in  the  social  evolution  of  man.  Our  present  civilization 
came  only  as  a  result  of  the  triumph  of  the  intellectual  over 
physical  force,  which  means  simply  that  peaceful  trade  and 
industrialism  have  superseded  militarism. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  of  deep  learning  and  wide 
knowledge,  differs  from  me  on  this  point.     His  argument  is 
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that  civilization  is  essentially  a  dissemination  of  truth,  and 
that  Christianity,  by  reason  of  its  missionary  spirit,  is  the 
greatest  truth-disseminating  force  the  world  has  ever  pos- 
sessed; therefore  Christianity  has  always  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  bringing  about  of  the  present  civilization.  This 
is  very  ingenious,  but  we  all  know  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  what  are  commonly  called  gospel  truths, 
retailed  by  preachers  and  missionaries,  and  those  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  stands  the  fabric  of  human 
society, —  the  reliability  of  science  and  the  emancipation  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  latter  kind  of  truth  Avhich  promotes 
civilization,  precisely  the  kind  which  preachers  and  mission- 

Then  again,  because  there  is  observable  in  our  midst  a 
more  extended  growth  in  charitable  movements  and  practi. 
cal  philanthropy,  and  also  a  wider  recognition  of  fraternity 
among  the  classes  and  races  than  before,  Christians  would 
see  in  this  a  spread  of  altruism,  and  attribute  it  to  their 
Christianity.  But  history  avers  otherwise.  From  ti»e  days 
of  distant  bygones  down  to  the  end  of  feudal  times,  the 
continuous  prevalence  of  tyranny  and  extortion  made  trades- 
men,  artisans,  and  aU  common  people,  except  the  fighting 
class,  companions  in  patient  suffering,  a  circumstance  which 
necessarily  engendered  among  them  a  spirit  of  mutual 
assistance  in  a  more  generous  degree  than  was  possible  with 
their  oppressors.  This  spirit,  beautiful  as  it  has  always 
been,  naturally  received  a  double  impetus  when  its  bene- 
ficiaries triumphed.  It  was  therefore  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  change,  that,  when  feudalism  succumbed,  there  would 
follow  a  period  of  freer  and  wider  growth  of  peace  and 
fraternity.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  coming  of  the 
new  civilization,  it  is  a  mistake  therefore  to  say  that 
Christianity  led  the  way.  Besides,  Christianity  as  it  stands 
even  to-day  rests  upon  essentially  theocratic  principles,  and 
theocracy  in  its  social  working  is  but  a  plutocracy  of  a  very 
arbitrary  type;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  clerical  plutocracy 
could  not  have  been  the  foster  mother  of  democratic  civil- 
ization. 

Christians  talk  of  peace  and  fraternity  as  if  these  things 
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had  been  exclusively  theirs  all  the  time ;  but  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that  crusades,  the  inquisition,  and  peisecution 
formed  an  integral  part  of  Christianity;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  persecution  idea  is  still  maintaining  a  linger- 
ing hold  upon  a  large  portion  of  people  in  not  a  few 
countries.  Any  imbiased  person  will  thus  see  that  Christ- 
ianity did  not  foster  civilization,  but  that  civilization  civil- 
ized  Christianity. 

I  freely  admit,  however,  that  there  is  another  side  to 
Christianity,  and  that  is  that,  as  a  social  institution,  the 
church  is  an  indispensable  organization  to  Christians. 
Human  society  in  its  present  stage  subsists  on  two  broad 
principles,  voluntary  cohesion  and  coerced  submission.  The 
church  embodies  the  primary  force  of  voluntary  cohesion  for 
Christians,  and  as  such  it  is  a  necessity  to  a  Christian 
community.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  of  a  religious  or- 
ganization working  indirectly  and  imconsciously  as  a  social 
instead  of  a  religious  institution  is  not  and  has  never  been 
peculiar  to  Christianity ;  and  it  goes  only  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Christianity,  in  this  aspect,  is  not  that  which  leads 
and  moulds,  but  is  only  a  local  name  for  a  social  force  that 
binds  and  appeases. 

Coming  to  doctrinal  argument,  the  generally  accepted 
gist  of  Christianity  is  regeneration,  or  being  bom  again,  that 
is,  being  converted  so  thoroughly  in  one's  nature  that  the 
physical  and  physiological  principles  which  constitute  all  that 
is  self  in  a  man  shall  become  subjugated  and  put  imder  con- 
trol by  his  altruistic  impulses.  The  subtle  ingenuity  of  this 
enunciation  is  almost  irresistible,  and  I  have  long  been  sub- 
ject to  its  profound  illusion.  Even  to-day,  when  I  recur  to 
the  grand  Sermons  on  the  Moimt,  I  am  often  tempted  to  fall 
on  my  knees  that  I  may  return  to  its  dreams.  For  all  that, 
however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  correctness  of  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  depends  entirely  upon  an  assump- 
tion that  there  is  at  least  a  potency  in  man  which  makes 
such  a  conversion  a  possibility.  But  that  that  assumption  is 
an  unfounded  one  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  laws 
which  govern  the  physical  and  physiological  existence  of 
man  are  inexorable,  and  amenable  to  none  beyond  a  certain 
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limit;  while  all  those  things  which  debase  self  and  exalt 
sacrifice  are  impulses  of  emotion,  and  therefore  fitful  and 
exceptional.  The  doctrine  of  regeneration,  altruistically 
interpreted,  is  thus  an  attempt  at  making  exceptions  permor 
newt  and  general^  which  is  a  contradiction  in  itself.  No 
wonder  modem  Christianity  has  failed  to  follow  Christ  and 
His  teaching,  and  belies  itself  when  it  upholds  altruism;  for 
it  only  leads  one  to  hypocrisy. 

I  come  now  to  modem  socialism,  as  representing  the  second 
form  of  altruism.  But  let  us  clearly  understand  at  the  outr 
set  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  ^^  right "  and  ^*  justice  '^  in 
nature.  In  all  human  matters  these  notions  are  based  totally 
upon  some  conventional  order  of  society  existing  in  &ct. 
Yet  the  existing  order  cannot  in  itself  be  right  or  wrong, 
though  it  may  appear  one  way  or  the  other  in  view  of  some 
untried  theory,  and  vice  versd.  If  you  believe  in  the  present 
system,  nothing  can  be  right  which  runs  amuck  with  its 
fundamental  principles.  If  you  do  not,  you  can*  only  preach 
revolution ;  but  in  so  doing  you  can  talk  only  nonsense  un- 
less you  can  offer  a  demonstrable  plan  of  your  own.  In 
short,  it  is  useless  to  advance  or  advocate  any  theory  on  a 
mere  ground  that  it  is  **  right  and  just,"  for  its  rightness  and 
justness  become  possible  only  when  the  possibility  of  the  new 
order  of  things  is  demonstrable. 

This  much  understood,  let  us  now  take  up  socialism. 

Omitting  differences  of  detail,  sociaUsts  as  a  whole  claim 
that,  with  the  coming  of  equal  facility  for  the  enjoyment  and 
maintenance  of  life,  there  will  be  no  more  discontent,  and 
that  crimes  will  cease  on  earth.  To  proletariats,  equalized 
sharing  in  the  good  things  of  this  world  means  a  social  gain, 
and  it  is  thought  that  they  would  embrace  the  new  system 
with  enthusiasm  and  lasting  contentment. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  contentment  and  happiness 
are  entirely  subjective  phenomena,  and  have  no  quantitative 
limitations.  Behold!  the  rich  man  of  to-day  can  have  almost 
every  want  satisfied  at  his  beck  and  call,  and  yet  he  knows  no 
abiding  contentment  and  happiness,  and  is  seldom  an  ideal 
man.  It  is,  however,  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
rich  and  the  poor  are  in  their  essential  natures  of  different 
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casts.  Indeed,  a  great  many  rich  men  of  to-day  were  once 
proletariats  themselves.  Consequently,  even  under  the  re- 
constructed system  there  will  be  in  this  world  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  self-aggrandizing  forces  as  at  present,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  socialistic  rSgime  will  depend  upon  the 
possibility  of  a  complete  change  in  human  nature,  which,  so 
long  as  left  to  itself,  will  I'emain  the  same.  That  is  to  say, 
the  equalization  will  not  cure  discontent  or  stop  crimes. 

Socialists  urge  that  the  very  spirit  of  discontentment  first 
arose  when  material  inequality  in  the  sustenance  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life  became  the  order  of  human  society.  Very  true ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  real  aim  of  socialism  is  the 
abolition  of,  and  making  punishable,  the  interdependence  of 
private  individuals.  By  interdependence  of  private  individ- 
uals I  mean  the  depending  of  Peter  upon  John  for  his  bread- 
stuff, and  John  upon  Thomas  for  his  clothing,  and  so  on.  li 
socialism  is  going  to  be  the  order  of  our  existence,  I  say  that 
this  dependmg  upon  one  another  among  private  personSt 
and  the  consequent  transactions  of  commerce,  must  cease. 
For,  whether  mutual  or  onensided,  the  dependence  of  one  per- 
son upon  another  for  his  well-doing  —  not  necessarily  living 
—  is  solely  at  the  root  of  that  state  of  society  in  which 
aggressive  ability  transforms  itself  into  a  right,  a  power,  and 
property,  creating  the  two  classes  of  men,  employers  and 
employed,  which  is  none  other  than  the  one  we  are  living 
under.  The  socialists  propose  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  a 
series  of  promulgated  laws.  These  laws,  according  to  them, 
are  to  bring  about  and  perpetuate  the  nationalization  of  the 
land,  capital,  inheritance,  and  transportation,  and  the  equal- 
ization of  labor. 

Nationalization  of  land  can  mean,  at  most,  that  a  certain 
area  of  soil  will  be  made  free  of  access  to  anyone  who  may 
choose  to  till  or  work  on  it.  In  that  case  the  ratio  of  fanur 
ing  population  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
will  remain  practically  the  same  as  at  present,  and  a  vast 
majority  of  people  will  have  to  look  to  farmers  for  their 
breadstuff,  and  this,  even  though  a  large  part  of  the  farm 
laborers  should  be  converted  into  a  national  militia.  The 
result  will  be  either  that  the  farmers  will  amass  wealth  and 
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live  in  luxury,  while  the  balance  of  mankind  will  be  reduced 
more  or  less  to  a  state  of  penury,  or  that  the  farmers  will 
become  the  most  oppressed  of  creatures  under  the  sun  in 
spite  of  professed  equalism.  This  is  a  rather  sweeping 
statement  to  make,  but  here  is  an  instance  to  illustrate  the 
point.  You  have  in  military  language  an  expression,  *^  the 
base  of  operation."  Though  faddish  politicians  and  social- 
ists would  overlook  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmers  do  and 
and  forever  will  hold  the  key  to  this  "  basis  of  operation  "  in 
human  economy  of  existence.  And  so,  as  long  as  there  exists 
an  unequal  burden  of  life,  land  nationalization  will  achieve 
nothing  toward  preventing  private  interdependence.  With 
this  fate  awaiting  even  land  nationalization,  I  cannot  see 
how  it  will  be  otherwise  with  capital  and  transportation. 

After  all,  the  socialists'  secret  is  to  convert  people  by 
instruction  and  agitation  to  a  faith  in  an  impersonal  object 
of  worship  and  submission  called  the  ^^  State,"  conventionally 
created  by  themselves  and  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of 
a  God.  That  is  to  say,  the  State  is  to  become  what  Carlyle 
derisively  calls  ''  Mumbo-Jumbo  "  of  black  men.  The  State, 
as  representing  the  people,  becomes  the  sole  and  universal 
owner  of  labor  and  its  products ;  but  don't  you  see  that  you, 
as  an  individual,  become  relatively  the  servant  of  everybody 
else  but  yourself?  The  equalization  of  the  hours  and  of 
the  award  of  labor  does  not  alter  the  situation;  the  State 
becomes  the  taskmaster,  and  you  become  a  slave.  Human 
nature  revolts  against  such  a  drastic  form  of  altruism.  But 
if  private  transactions  mvolving  mterdependence  are  to  be 
abolished  by  law,  universal  slavery  will  inevitably  follow.  But 
socialism  has  not  yet  demonstrated  that  such  a  state  of 
things  will  be  practicable.  So  altruism  in  socialistic  form  is 
but  a  dream  of  onensided  fancy. 

Apparently  in  opposition  to  Christians  and  socialists,  mod- 
em philosophers  of  the  evolution  school,  whose  claims  will 
now  be  considered,  contend  that  when  a  social  organism 
reaches  a  stage  of  complete  development,  it  will  become  a 
coercive  whole  to  which  a  man  of  independent  and  individu* 
alistic  tendencies  will  be  an  object  of  execration  and  removal, 
which  is  to  say,  that  these  philosophers  believe  that  there  is 
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a  certain  law  of  nature  which  compels  and  governs  the  con- 
duct of  human  society  in  such  a  way  that  ultimately  eaoh 
individual  person  who  composes  it  will  realize  that  the  rear 
son  of  his  existence  in  this  world  is  not  for  himself,  but  for 
society,  and  that  he  must  conduct  himself  accordingly.  In 
brief,  the  law  is  that  man  is  given  life  in  order  to  complete  a 
social  whole. 

This  is  another  case  of  altruism,  only  with  the  presence  of 
an  ulterior  law.  Its  argument  is  founded  upon  tiie  similari- 
ties that  run  between  a  social  oiganism  and  an  individual 
organic  body,  it  being  inferred  that  the  law  which  governs 
the  latter  must  also  govern  the  former.  There  is  nothing  to 
dispute  about  in  this  statement,  but  the  error  lies  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  itself,  which  in  an  individual  organism 
is  thought  to  take  this  form,  that  organic  parts  are  for  the 
perfect  development  and  maintenance  of  the  whole.  To  my 
mind,  however,  there  is  as  much  vitality  in  a  part  as  in  the 
whole,  and  life  is  a  resultant,  a  phenomenon  whose  complete- 
ness depends  upon  the  perfectness  of  the  balance  of  power 
among  the  conflicting  forces  exerted  by  all  the  parts.  A 
part  exists,  for  itself,  not  for  the  whole.  Some  parts  have 
become  practically  eliminated  in  course  of  evolution,  but  I 
regard  this  as  having  occurred  through  the  inflexible  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  among  the  parts  themselves.  The 
axiomatic  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  whole  without  parts, 
and  that  the  completeness  of  the  whole  depends  upon  the 
completeness  of  each  individual  part,  does  not  at  all  imply 
that  the  parts  exist  for  the  whole.  If  they  have  a  force  of 
sustenance  in  common  among  themselves,  that  force  is  there 
to  impart  to  each  part  its  share  of  existence,  not  to  compel  it 
to  uphold  the  whole.  When  one  feels  hungry,  it  is  because 
the  different  parts  of  his  body  <5aU  for  their  nourishment. 
After  a  rainy  season  the  valleys  of  the  gpreat  Nile  present  a 
grand  panoramic  whole  of  verdant  life.  The  heat,  moisture, 
and  soil  combine  to  sustain  the  growth  and  existence  of 
myriads  of  different  organisms ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
the  latter  sprang  into  life  in  order  to  help  the  sun,  the  Nile, 
and  the  earth  to  prosper  on. 

In  a  similar  way  I  can  understand  life  only  as  a  resultant 
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phenomenon,  the  parts  livrng  for  themselves.  Indeed,  the 
very  law  of  evolution  from  simplicity  to  complexity  demon, 
strates  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  body  organic  is  to 
develop  and  perfect  the  parts. 

Hence  social  evolution,  if  it  means  anything,  must  mean 
the  perfection  of  each  individual  person  biologically  and 
psychologically,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  organism ;  and  any 

to  the  intei-est  of  the  state,  as  representing  a  whole,  rests  on 
a  false  conception.  In  this  sense  philosophic  altruism  is  no 
less  chimerical  than  the  others.  By  the  way,  the  occultists' 
fancy  of  the  manif oldness  of  a  man's  nature,  or  Ego,  is  but 
a  crude  perception  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  aggregate  of 
conflicting  selfishness. 

To  recapitulate,  altruism  in  its  three  principle  forms, 
sentimental,  conventional,  and  evolutional,  has  no  ground  to 
stand  upon. 

But  I  have  not  yet  stated  what  I  understand  by  altru- 
ism, and  it  remains  to  determine  what  it  really  means. 

Well,  pain  and  sorrow,  joy  and  pleasure,  each  originates 
locally  through  conditions  and  impressions  produced  upon, 
and  represents  a  gratification  or  its  reverse  of,  the  parts 
concerned.  But,  although  a  man's  nerve  centre  is  acutely 
sensitive,  and  everything  is  supposed  to  be  recorded  there 
with  very  delicate  precision  and  discrimination,  yet  the  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  the  messages  reaching  there  are  so 
overwhelmingly  great  and  complex,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
unreasonable  that  the  thought  impressions  induced  through 
touch,  sight,  hearing,  and  other  organs  of  communication 
are  sometimes  mistaken  for  those  of  direct  local  origin,  and 
the  despatch  centre  is  made  to  act,  in  a  sense,  upon 
illusions  and  delusions.  For  an  instance,  when  one  finds  a 
person  hungry,  he  would  give  the  latter  assistance,  not 
because  any  law  compels  him  to  do  so,  but  because  his 
intelligence  centre  received  a  message  that  feeding  is 
needed.  He  simply  acts  under  a  delusion.  The  delusion 
in  this  case  renders  a  good  service,  but  none  the  less  it  is 
a  delusion.  There  is,  however,  no  delusion  in  a  case 
where  a  man  is  in  a  state   of   afiBuence   and   power,  and 
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jet  demands  submission  and  tribute  from  otheis.  Such  an 
act  is  characterized  by  extortion  and  tyranny.  But,  given 
the  condition  that  calls  for  and  deserves  assistance,  and  if 
you  act  at  all,  then  you  do  so  out  of  sympathy.  And  tiuit 
acting  out  of  sympathy  is  precisely  acting  from  delusion. 
Can  you  conceive  an  instinctive  law  of  rendering  services 
to  others,  situated  between  coeix^ion  and  sympathy.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  so.  Then  altruism  necessarily  presup- 
poses an  implied  or  explicit  appeal,  and  its  acts  cannot 
but  be  those  of  sympathy.  To  say  that  there  is  natural 
altruism,  is  therefore  making  delusion  a  law  of  nature. 
That  is,  altruism  is  a  law  of  imposition.  In  &ct,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fad  of  our  age.  A  fad!  Once  the 
word  is  uttered  we  see  it  in  all  its  true  characteristics. 
Altruism,  how  erratic  in  its  enthusiasm,  but  how  indiffer* 
ent  to  its  consequences!  "Altruism,"  you  cry;  and  your 
brothers  and  sisters  in  need  and  sorrow  respond,  ^We 
rely!"  Then  you  turn  round  and  hiss  out,  **Men. 
dicity ! "  But  a  law  of  nature  must  needs  endure  reliance. 
Altruism  inspires  reliance  and  then  scatters  disappointment 
and  despair  broadcast,  and  plods  about  the  living  grave  of 
submergence  in  triumph !     Oh !  damnation  to  altruism. 

I  turn  away  from  this  sickening  fad  and  sophism,  and 
hail  individualism,  a  truth,  a  law  of  man's  existence! 

A  man's  body,  as  already  stated,  is  an  aggregate  of 
different  parts  striving  each  for  its  own  existence.  A  man 
is  a  sum  total  of  selfishness.  By  individualism  is  meant 
this  totaled  selfishness.  For  fear,  however,  that  some  may 
welcome  individualism  with  a  vengeance,  while  others  who 
have  been  living  in  a  languid  dream  of  altruism  may  awake 
in  terror  at  a  least  intimation  of  selfishness,  I  may  further  ex- 
plain in  a  few  lines  what  is  meant  definitely  by  this  term. 

It  is  supremely  important  to  grasp  the  notion  that  this  sum 
total  of  selfishness  does  not  mean  a  homogeneous  aggregate, 
but  a  heterogeneous  aggregate.  The  wants  and  inclinations 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  human  body  are  not  the  same 
either  in  quantity  or  quality.  They  are  often  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other  in  these  respects.  But  when  there 
happens  to  exist  a  state  of  excessive  or  abusive  activity  in 
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a  part  to  the  injury  of  the  others,  the  latter  protest,  and  if 
they  are  strong  enough  to  carry  through  their  point,  then,  in 
cooperation  with  the  despatch  centre,  they  make  the  erring 
part  I'esume  its  normal  condition. 

By  individualism  is  therefore  meant,  that  condition  of  the 
human  body  in  which  each  of  its  parts  is  given  a  free  scope 
for  existence,  development,  and  perfection,  attended  by  grati- 
fication of  instinctive  requirements,  without  causing  injuiy 
to  other  parts.  This  is  the  law  of  human  existence.  This 
is  individualism  in  its  true  sense. 

It  naturally  follows,  then,  that  —  the  relation  of  man  with 
a  social  organism  or  a  community  being  such  as  has  been 
already  stated  —  the  laws  of  the  state  should,  first  and  last 
of  all,  be  based  upon  the  principle  that  each  and  every  hu- 
manity shall  enjoy  an  unrestricted  freedom  of  existence  with- 
out injury  to  others.  The  result  of  the  recognition  of  this 
individualistic  principle  wiU  be,  on  one  hand,  — 

That  he  who  weakens  at  disappointment,  succumbs  to  des- 
pair, and  dwindles  into  inaction  must  either  suffer  or  perish; 
And,  on  the  other,  — 

That  he  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  local  gratification  of  his  body, 
^uses  suffering  or  death  to  others,  shall  himself  undergo  a 
corrective  or  exterminative  penalty. 

In  either  case  the  culprit  meets  his  punishment  because  he 
violates  the  principle  of  individualism. 

Thus,  individualism  is  a  doctrine  far  healthier  and  more 
manly  than  altruism,  for  the  former  frankly  avows  a  struggle 
as  the  condition  of  life,  so  that  a  man  may  be  prepared  for 
it ;  while  the  latter  inspires  in  him  a  spirit  for  reliance  which 
can  never  be  fully  realized,  and  as  a  rule  hurries  him  down 
the  damnable  steps  of  disappointment,  despair,  inaction,  sim- 
ply because  that  inspiration  is  a  deception,  a  fad. 

Having  reached  this  stage  of  our  argument,  it  is  opportune 
to  point  out  that  neither  philosophy,  nor  Christianity,  nor  so- 
cialism was  originally  altruistic  in  its  teachings,  and  that  the 
change  came  only  through  not  understanding  what  individ- 
ualism really  meant. 

Look  at  philosophy.  It  was  bom  to  the  world  after  man- 
kind had  passed  into  a  phase  of  social  existence  in  which  a 
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few  ruled  over  many.  It  came  to  i>erpetuate  tiiis  order  of 
society,  teaching  it  as  one  of  the  inevitable  conditions  of  life. 
In  other  words,  it  came  to  give  reason  for  upholding  the  ac- 
tive selfishness  of  the  ruling  few.  When  this  school  became 
superseded  by  that  of  democracy,  philosophy  sought  practi- 
cally to  reverse  the  above  order,  but  the  starting-point  was 
still  self-interest. 

Again,  Christ  himself  taught  nothing  more  than  self-inter- 
est. How  intensely  selfish  is  the  sentiment  that  pervades 
throughout  the  Sermons  on  the  Mount !  It  is  not  for  God 
He  speaks  ;  it  is  for  the  man,  individual  man.  He  advises  one 
to  part  with  his  mateiial  possessions  because  He  believes  sub- 
jective contentment  is  the  source  of  supreme  happiness.  He 
urges  one  to  love  another  because  the  other  will  love  him  in 
return.  His  teaching  is,  in  brief,  that  God  ordains  man  to  be 
good  to  himself,  avoiding  all  that  hinders,  and  laboring  for 
all  that  promotes,  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Christ's  Chris- 
tianity was  emphatically  a  religion  of  self-interest. 

Socialism  rose  as  a  protest  against  the  exploitation  of  prole- 
tariats, and  its  stronghold  rested  in  the  i-ecognition  of  the 
right  of  individual  ownership  and  disposition  of  labor  and  its 
products.  So  socialism,  too,  derives  its  origin  from  intense 
selfishness. 

What  socialism,  religion,  and  philosophy  really  protest 
against  is  not  self-interest,  but  self-aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  others.  It  is  precisely  what  individualism  pro- 
tests against.  Yet  there  is  a  vast  and  unbridgeable  differ- 
ence between  altruism  that  seeks  to  subordinate  the  self  to 
the  interest  of  others,  and  individualism  that  demands  com- 
plete emancipation  and  independence,  and  strives  to  perfect 
the  development  and  gratify  the  wants  of  the  selfish  parts, 
so  that  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  phenomena  of  life 
may  be  maintained  and  perpetuated.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
urgently  hoped  that  teachers,  thinkers,  and  leaders  of  our 
age  would  speedily  see  that  altruism  is  not  a  necessity,  but  a 
sophism,  bom  of  misconception. 

I  may  anticipate  here  an  objection  that  individualism 
will  annihilate  in  man  all  spirit  of  nobleness.  I  would 
i*etort  that  even  altruists  themselv      acknowledge  that  the 
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genius  of  civilization  is  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rences that  call  for  or  necessitate  self-sacrifice  and  other 
kindred  acts  of  magnanimity  in  this  world.  Mankind  will 
be  the  happier  the  less  the  occasions  of  heroic  deeds.  It  is 
self-evident,  then,  that  altruism  is  a  hindrance  to  civilization. 

Finally,  I  declare  that  altruism  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  is  a  positive  hypocrisy.  The  scope  and  purpose  of 
this  paper  did  not  allow  me  to  treat  with  any  semblance 
of  detail  the  points  already  touched  upon,  and  I  shall  again 
have  to  content  myself  with  merely  citing  an  instance  or 
two  illustrative  of  this  last  remark.  Here,  for  example, 
is  the  phenomenon  of  love.  A  man  can  profess  love,  but  he 
cannot  love  where  there  exists  no  love.  A  man  loves,  not 
because  altruism  demands  it  of  him,  but  because  the  love 
loves,  for  love  is  a  psychological  force  of  its  own.  Pro- 
fessed love  may  be  altruistically  correct,  but  it  is  hypoc- 
risy. Or  take  a  case  of  a  man's  doing  a  noble  act  of 
giving,  forgiving,  or  self-sacrificing.  He  may  do  it 
because  he  takes  pleasure  in  so  doing.  That  is  not  altru- 
ism. Or  he  may  do  it  through  a  momentary  force  of 
inner  prompting;  in  that  case  he  does  so  to  avoid  or  stop 
a  feeling  of  anguish  caused  by  delusion.  Or,  again,  he 
may  do  it  as  a  matter  of  duty,  which  implies  retribution. 
Add  vanity  to  this  list,  and  then  think  if  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  act  against  his  own  willingness  unless  he  is  a 
hypocrite.  Indeed,  wherever  altruism  is  claimed,  there  it  is 
only  as  a  mask.  Verily  progress  of  altruism  can  only  mean 
progress  of  hypocrisy.  Even  to-day  altruism  is  most  loudly 
professed  by  hypocrites,  for  it  can  only  be  professed.  Thus, 
altruism  is  an  imhealthy  doctrine  at  best. 

But  individualism  can  never  be  hypocritical.  Even  for 
that  one  reason,  mankind  should  uphold  and  cultivate 
individualism.  Absolute  conversion,  or  regeneration,  and 
complete  equalization  are  both  unconditional  impossibili- 
ties; while,  evolutionally,  altruism  is  a  fallacy.  Individual- 
ism alone  is  the  truth,  the  law,  and  the  salvation  of  Man. 

Montreal,  Canada. 


GENERAL  WEYLER'S  CAMPAIGN. 


BY  GBITTBNDEK  MABRIOTT. 
Correspondent  in  Cuba,  of  the  Chicago  Record. 


THE  second  Spanish  campaign  of  the  war  in  Cuba  has 
now  come  to  an  inglorious  end.  The  rainy  season  has 
fairly  begun,  military  operations  have  been  suspended, 
several  thousand  troops  have  been  sent  back  to  Spain,  and 
most  of  the  regulars  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  interior 
towns  and  concentrated  in  the  coast  cities,  leaving  the  local 
troops  to  defend  their  own  homes.  Military  operations  can- 
not be  recommenced  on  any  large  scale  imtil  next  October, 
by  which  time  we  may  expect  important  changes  in  the  situ- 
ation. This,  therefore,  seems  the  proper  time  to  review  the 
state  of  Cuba,  and  ascertain,  as  accurately  as  may  be,  what 
Spain  has  achieved,  and  what  she  has  still  to  achieve  before 
reconquering  the  island. 

I  arrived  in  Cuba  on  January  19th,  and  left  it  on  April 
24th,  my  visit  there  covering  the  entire  campaign  of  Greneral 
Weyler  against  the  great  province  of  Santa  Clara.  I  went 
there  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  as  such,  while  not 
permitted  to  accompany  the  Spanish  troops,  I  followed,  pre- 
ceded, or  encircled  their  line  of  march,  keeping  a  close  watch 
on  all  their  movements.  I  did  not  attempt  to  reach  the  in- 
surgent armies,  but,  through  a  series  of  circumstances  too 
long  to  explain,  was  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  them  during  the  last  two  months  of  my  stay. 

This  alleged  war  has  been,  in  many  ways,  one  of  the  most 
singular  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  a  war  without 
battles ;  there  has  not  been  a  real  battle  in  Cuba  since  the 
spring  of  1896,  all  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  thrilling  combats  naiTated  with  circumstantial  detail  in 
certain  newspapers  simply  do  not  take  place. 

It  is  a  war  where  the  invading  army,  in  all  260,000 
strong,  opposing  a  retreating,  bushwhacking,  battle-avoiding 
force  of  from  12,000  to  40,000  (according  to  different  au- 
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thorities),  yet  puts  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  numbers 
behind  stone  walls,  in  forts,  trochas,  and  other  forms  of 
defensive  fortifications. 

It  is  a  war  where,  for  every  insurgent  killed  in  fight,  two 
Spaniards  are  so  killed  and  five  die  of  disease.  Worse,  it  is 
a  war  where  the  chief  fury  of  the  attacking  party  seems  to 
be  directed  against  the  non-combatants,  and  where  starvation 
is  a  potent  weapon  relentlessly  employed  against  a  vast 
throng  of  people  who  were  never  hostile,  and  who  are  now 
utterly  desolate  and  vainly  pleading  for  mercy. 

Once  more,  it  is  a  war  where  the  mother  country  is  bleed- 
ing at  every  pore,  where  her  credit  is  getting  worse  and 
worse  every  day,  where  her  debt  is  already  so  enormous  that 
it  will  exclude  her  for  years  from  any  place  amongst  the 
powers  of  the  world,  where  her  armies  are  unable  to  bring 
the  foe  to  give  battle ;  and  yet  it  is  also  a  war  where  her 
officers  are  all  amassing  riches,  stolen  partly  from  the  Cubans, 
but  mostly  from  the  coffers  of  theii'  mother  country,  and 
where  (most  ludicrous  of  all,  but  a  fitting  termination  of  the 
farce)  her  general  in  command  is  claiming  that  he  has  pacified 
Cuba,  although  dozens  of  skirmishes  take  place  daily,  and  he 
knows,  and  the  world  knows,  that  there  are  more  rebels  in 
arms  to-day  than  ever  before. 

On  the  other  hand  are  the  rebels,  who  follow  the  amazing, 
if  effective,  policy  of  hoping  to  win  their  freedom  without 
fighting  for  it;  who  permit  their  friends  to  be  butchered 
without  an  effort  in  their  defense;  whose  chief  aggressive 
tactics  involve  the  blowing  up  of  railway  trains  with  dyna- 
mite, and  the  forming  of  ambushes,  in  which  half-a-dozen 
Spaniards  are  killed,  followed  by  a  precipitate  flight  through 
fear  of  being  brought  to  close  quarters. 

Add,  that  both  sides  have  deliberately  set  out  to  destroy 
the  country,  the  rebels  burning  or  ruining  the  sugar-cane  and 
tobacco  fields,  and  the  Spanish  destrojdng  everjrthing  else, 
including  the  farm  buildings  and  the  orchards,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  situation  has  rarely  been  paralleled. 

General  Weyler  started  west  from  Havana  on  January  19, 
1897,  with  an  army  alleged  to  consist  of  16,000  men.  This 
he  gradually  increased  to  25,000  from  garrisons  scattered 
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along  his  route.  He  reached  the  city  of  Santa  Glaia  on 
February  1,  and  at  once  issued  ^^concentration"  orders  for 
that  province  similar  to  those  already  put  into  effect  in  the 
three  western  provinces.  On  February  9th  he  marched  to 
Placetas,  and  thence  south  to  Sancti  Spiritus,  both  impor- 
tant towns.  Three  weeks  later  he  returned  to  Havana,  dis- 
couraged by  his  inability  to  bring  the  rebels  to  bay.  On 
March  8th  he  received  orders  from  Spain,  directing  him  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  rebels.  He  was  kept  at 
Havana  for  some  time  by  a  severe  cold,  but  finally,  on  March 
28th,  reached  Cienfuegos,  whence  he  sent  a  commission  of 
three  Cubans,  leaders  in  the  last  war,  to  negotiate  with  the 
rebels.  General  Gomez  refused  to  receive  them,  threaten- 
ing to  liang  them  if  they  came  to  his  camp.  Gen.  Weyler 
thereupon,  after  marching  here  and  there  in  the  province  for 
two  weeks  longer,  on  April  22  declared  it  pacified. 

Meanwhile,  General  Gomez  and  President  Cisneros  crossed 
the  central  trocha  from  Jucaro  to  Moron  in  January,  and 
attacked  the  town  of  Arroyo  Blanco.  The  garrison  resisted 
gallantly,  and  on  February  8rd  were  relieved  by  General 
Weyler*s  advance  guard.  Gomez  then  detached  General 
Magia  Rodriguez  to  pass  General  Weyler,  get  in  his  rear, 
and  create  a  diversion  in  Havana  and  Mantazas  provinces, 
left  partially  stripped  of  troops  by  the  Spanish.  This  Rod- 
riguez did  with  great  success. 

General  Gomez  himself  scorned  to  retreat.  Sending 
President  Cisneros  and  his  cabinet  back  across  the  trocha  to 
a  place  of  safety,  he  established  himself  within  ten  miles  of 
Arroyo  Blanco,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since.  The 
Spanish  have  reported  three  battles  with  him  at  almost  the 
same  place,  and  in  each  have  claimed  a  great  victory.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  it  is  the  rebels  who  have  held  their 
ground  and  the  Spanish  who  have  retreated.  For  more  than 
four  months  previous  to  the  date  of  this  writing  (June  1), 
General  Gomez  has  been  within  five  miles  of  the  field  of  La 
Reforma,  his  position  perfectly  well  known  to  both  friend 
and  foe,  keeping  up  regular  communications  with  the  world 
at  large. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  have  been  no  such 
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batUes  as  the  Spanish  claim.  There  have  been  a  few  long- 
range  skirmishes,  and  that  is  all.  The  Spaniards,  though 
enormously  ovemumbering  the  insurgents,  have  not  cared  to 
comf  to  close  quarters  with  Gomez,  and  he,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  preferred  to  harass  Weyler  by  ambushes  and  skir- 
mishes, rather  than  risk  a  battle,  which  would  mean  ruin  if 
1)6  were  defeated.  The  Spanish  army,  therefore,  if  not 
beaten,  has  at  least  been  ineffective.  This  is  due  chiefly  to 
its  childishness,  corruption,  and  cowardice. 

Many  newspaper  writers  have  remarked  on  the  youthfulness 
and  apparent  stupidity  of  the  regulars.  I  suppose  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  them  are  under  twenty-one,  and  ninety-five 
per  cent  are  under  twenty-five.  They  are  mostiy  plow- 
boys,  freshly  caught  by  the  conscription,  and  shipped  across 
the  seas  without  any  training  or  drill  whatever.  Spain  has 
kept  her  older  troops  at  home  to  protect  herself  against  the 
Carlists  and  the  Republicans  who  are  supposed  to  be  plotting 
against  the  government. 

These  boys  are  set  down  far  from  home,  in  a  strange  land 
where  yellow  fever  and  smallpox  prevail  by  turns  the  year 
around.  They  are  treated  with  the  greatest  brutality  by 
their  officers,  robbed  by  the  commissaries,  insufficientiy 
clothed  and  fed,  shot  down  from  ambush  by  enemies  whom 
they  cannot  see  and  cannot  catch,  and  are  paid  irregularly  or 
not  at  all.     Can  such  soldiers  be  expected  to  prove  efficient? 

I  have  seen  a  whole  company  crying  like  children  because 
one  of  their  number  had  received  a  letter  from  home,  and 
the  rest  were  homesick.  I  have  seen  a  major-general  in  the 
Spanish  army  lash  a  private  over  his  face  and  head  with  a 
whip,  because  the  man  did  not  notice  his  approach  and  failed 
to  salute  him  quickly  enough.  I  have  seen  half-ardozen  of 
these  soldiers  sciumbling  on  the  floor  of  a  coffee-house  for  a 
few  coppers  contemptously  thrown  to  them  by  an  American 
correspondent.  Are  these  the  proud  soldiers  of  Spain,  the 
descendants  of  the  foot  soldiery  that  were  the  terror  of 
Europe  a  few  centuries  ago  ? 

The  contrast  between  the  officers  and  the  privates  is  most 
striking.  The  former  are  the  handsomest  race  of  men  I  have 
ever  seen.    Not  very  tall,  but  well  set  up,  of  good  figure,  with 
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intelligence  in  every  feature,  kindly,  courteous,  and  polite  in 
civil  life,  no  doubt,  but  cruel  in  war.  The  men  are  heavy,  dulU 
with  vacuous  faces,  badly  developed  figures,  and,  though  young, 
are  bowed  by  labor.  No  one  seeing  the  private  and  his  officer 
together  would  imagine  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  race. 
Yet  the  officer,  equidly  with  the  man,  has  his  faults,  and  terri- 
ble faults  they  are.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  cruelty,  fiendish  as 
it  is,  for  opinions  may  differ  as  to  that,  but  of  his  corruption  and 
his  cowardice  and  his  mendacity.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  the  Spanish  officers  in  Cuba  are  corrupt;  corrupt  with  a 
deadly,  destructive  corruption,  which  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  their  mother  country.  It  is  a  jest  in  Havana  that  Oeneral 
Weyler  has  made  a  half-million  dollars  out  of  the  war.  Mer- 
chants there  have  shown  me  on  their  books  the  records  of  enor- 
mous bribes  to  him  and  to  other  generals.  Colonels  carry  on 
the  rolls  of  their  regiments  the  names  of  dozens  of  men  killed 
iu  battle,  claim  pay  in  their  names,  and  wiU  appropriate  it  when 
Spain  pays  the  soldiers.  Captains  and  lieutenants  make  large 
profitsby  taking  their  troops  on  numbers  of  umieoessary  nulway 
journeys,  and  sending  in  false  vouchers  about  them.  The  com- 
missary department  robs  the  government  at  home  and  the 
soldier  in  the  field,  ruining  the  one  and  half  starving  the 
other.  A  general  officer  has  been  recalled  to  Spain,  charged 
with  having  accepted  a  bribe  of  $40,000  to  change  his  line 
of  march  and  avoid  a  fight  with  the  rebels.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  rebels'  ammunition  nowadays  is  bought,  in  the  original 
boxes,  from  Spanish  officers.  I  do  not  speak  from  hearsay, 
but  tell  what  I  know. 

The  officers  are  cowardly,  too,  and  shrink  from  active  ser- 
vice. The  coffee-houses  in  the  cities  are  crowded  with  them. 
On  a  railroad  train  fired  on  by  half-a<lozen  rebels  from  along- 
side the  track,  I  have  seen  them,  clad  in  full  regimentals, 
grovelling  in  the  dust  of  the  floor  imdemeath  the  seats  to 
avoid  the  bullets,  while  the  train,  in  spite  of  its  large  military 
escort,  put  on  extra  steam  and  ran  away.  It  is  only  when 
he  gets  some  poor  devil  of  a  pacifico  tied  to  a  tree,  and  at 
his  mercy,  that  the  Spanish  officer  shows  how  courageously 
he  can  fight  for  Spain.  The  murder  of  non-combatant  pris- 
oners is  the  first  article  of  his  creed. 
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The  official  reports  of  opemtions  in  the  field  sent  in  by  the 
officers  are  alone  enough  to  convict  them  of  the  most  outra- 
geous mendacity.  When  a  colonel  reports  that  his  regiment 
was  exposed  for  three  days  to  a  murderous  fire  from  continual 
ambushes,  and  finally  charged  up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
took  three  successive  lines  of  stubbornly  contested  intrench- 
ments,  killing  fifty  rebels  (who  were  carried  off  by  their 
comrades),  all  with  the  loss  of  one  man  wounded,  it  needs 
no  expert  to  tell  that  he  has  told  a  falsehood.  Yet  this 
report  and  others  quite  as  extravagant  are  repeatedly  pub- 
lished. 

The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  these  things  are  perfectly  well 
known.  There  is  no  real  concealment  about  them.  They 
are  commonplaces  in  Havana;  they  have  been  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  government  by  the 
few  honest  officers  in  Cuba ;  they  have  been  published  in  the 
Madrid  papers;  everybody  knows  them  to  be  time.  Yet 
Spain's  only  answer  is  to  prosecute  the  editors  of  the  Spanish 
papers  that  dare  to  publish  them. 

To  barricade  itself  behind  multitudinous  stone  walls  is 
certainly  a  curious  way  for  an  attacking  army  to  make  war, 
but  it  is  the  way  of  the  Spanish  in  Cuba.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  all  its  troops  in  the  island  are  garrisoned  in  cities, 
forts,  and  trochas,  and  have  never  fired  a  shot  except  when 
attacked  by  the  insurgents.  For,  mark  you,  the  most  curious 
thing  about  these  garrisons  is  that  they  never  sally  forth. 
Their  orders  are  to  defend  the  fort  or  the  trocha  or  the 
defensive  house  they  occupy,  and  not  to  defend  the  town,  or 
bridge,  or  railway  station,  which,  in  other  lands,  they  would 
be  expected  to  protect.  For  instance,  a  town  is  encircled  by 
a  number  of  these  forts,  and  has  one  or  two  squads  located 
in  some  large  building  inside  of  it.  If  the  rebels  attack  this 
town,  and  come  within  range  of  the  forts  or  blockhouses,  the 
soldiers  will  fire  on  them,  but  they  will  never  leave  their 
defenses  to  attack.  Two  or  three  times  a  week,  during  my 
stay  in  Cuba,  large  towns  were  entered  by  squads  of  insur- 
gents, who  pillaged  and  burned  a  goodly  part  of  them,  and 
the  garrisons,  though  far  greater  in  niimbers  than  the  rebels, 
never  came  out  of  their  forts  to  give  battle.    The  command- 
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ing  officer  always  telegraphed  to  some  near-by  town  for  some 
one  of  the  numerous  marching  columns  that  happened  to  be 
there  at  that  time,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  fight  in  the 
open.  The  garrisons  of  the  towns  were  not  expected  to  do 
this  under  any  circumstances.  I  know  this,  for  on  two  occa- 
sions I  was  present  in  such  towns  when  attacked. 

The  favorite  time  for  the  rebels  to  enter  a  town  was  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  because  they  knew  that  no  col- 
umn would  make  a  night  march  to  attack  them.  Invariably 
the  troops  would  remain  quiet  until  daylight,  thus  giving  the 
rebels  time  enough  to  loot  the  town  and  get  away.  A  Span- 
ish column  never  makes  a  night  march,  never  camps  out,  and 
seldom  continues  its  pursuit  of  a  rebel  band  for  more  than 
one  day. 

Thousands  of  these  little  forts  are  scattered  all  over  Cuba. 
I  call  them  forts  for  want  of  a  better  name,  but  they  are  not 
at  all  what  we  think  of  when  we  speak  of  forts.  The  small- 
est are  about  fifteen  feet  square,  two-storied,  built  of  stone, 
the  walls  two  feet  thick,  with  one  narrow  doorway  elaborately 
loopholed  on  both  stories,  and  defended  by  a  garrison  of  seven 
men  and  a  sergeant.  Others  are  larger,  but  the  same  in  plan, 
and  hold  twenty  men ;  and  a  few  still  larger  have  fifty.  Most 
of  the  larger  forts,  however,  are  old  stone  buildings,  with  their 
walls  reinforced  by  roughly  broken  stone  piled  against  them. 
Usually,  around  a  town,  there  is  a  series  of  these  little  sentiy- 
box  forts,  each  surroimded  by  a  ditch,  and  all  the  ditohes 
connected  by  one  grand  encircling  ditch. 

These  forts  are  very  strong,  and  the  rebels  cannot  take 
them  without  artillery,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  taken 
only  two  or  three  since  the  war  began.  But  what  earthly 
use  they  are  in  offensive  warfare  I  am  unable  to  see. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  trochas.  There  are  two  of  these, 
one  in  the  west,  separating  Pinar  del  Rio  province  from  the 
rest  of  the  island,  and  the  other  in  the  center,  cutting  the 
island  nearly  into  halves.  The  first  was  very  prominent  in 
the  campaign  of  last  December,  which  ended  with  the  ^^pacifi- 
cation "  of  that  province.  It  is  now  of  little  consequence,  and 
has  been  practically  abandoned,  and  most  of  the  forces  that 
held  it  for  so  long  have  been  drawn  off  to  the  central  trocha. 
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These  erections  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  barricade  of 
stone  and  barbed  wire,  backed  by  a  ditch,  with  a  wagon  road 
or  railroad  running  along  it.  There  is  a  string  of  the  little 
sentry-box  forts  at  short  intervals,  with  occasional  depots 
where  larger  garrisons  are  stationed.  At  two  or  three  points 
in  the  rear  are  large  bodies  of  field  columns,  which  go  in  a 
hurry  to  any  attacked  point  —  always  provided  tfiat  it  is  day- 
light. The  garrisons  of  the  forts  here,  like  those  in  other 
parts  of  Cuba,  are  not  expected  to  leave  their  fortifications 
under  any  circumstances,  nor  are  the  marching  columns  re- 
quired to  go  out  in  the  night  air. 

The  whole  system  is  curious,  and  seems  very  foolish  in  the 
circumstances  prevailing  in  Cuba.  The  rebels  never  attack 
a  trocha,  and,  of  course,  the  latter  is  of  no  value  outside  of 
rifle  range.  It  might  be  valuable  for  shattered  columns  to 
fall  back  upon  and  to  reform,  but  there  is  little  danger  of  it 
ever  being  required  for  that  purpose. 

The  only  way  a  trocha  comes  into  action  in  Cuba  is 
through  an  effort  of  the  rebels  to  cross  it  for  some  military 
purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  care  to  cross  very 
often,  but  when  they  have  tided,  there  has  never  been  a  re- 
corded case  where  they  were  prevented.  Obviously  the  gar- 
rison at  any  given  point  is  not  strong  enough  to  stop  any 
considerable  force^  and  by  the  time  reinforcements  can  be 
brought  the  rebels  are  over  and  gone.  Moreover,  by  crossing 
just  after  nightfall,  the  rebels  not  only  get  over  with  less 
resistance,  but  are  sure  of  at  least  ten  hours'  start  before  pur- 
suit will  be  made. 

The  most  recent  crossing  on  record  was  that  of  Quintiu 
Bandera,  the  negro  rebel  leader,  who  crossed  the  central 
trocha  in  April  with  about  five  hundred  men,  was  killed  in 
doing  it,  and  his  force  destroyed  utterly,  according  to  an 
official  Spanish  report.  A  few  days  later  he  met  Greneral 
Weyler's  forces  and  was  annihilated  again,  a  celebi*ation  was 
held  by  the  troops  over  his  defeat,  and  Santa  Clara  was  de- 
clared pacified  on  the  strength  of  it  Still  a  few  days,  and 
he  came  east  through  the  island,  and  crossed  the  other  trocha 
into  Pinar  del  Rio.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  once 
more  beaten  and  driven  back?    The  last  reports  from  Havana 
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now  say  that  he  has  been  beaten  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  himself 
badly  wounded,  and  his  troops  scattered.  Probably  before 
this  is  printed  he  will  have  been  killed  —  in  the  official 
reports  —  two  or  three  times  more. 

This  account  is  literally  true.  The  official  reports  declared 
that  he  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  dispersed  four  separate 
times  in  three  weeks,  by  columns  stationed  over  three 
hundred  miles  apart.  All  four  of  the  officers  who  de- 
feated him  have  probably  been  promoted  and  decorated 
before  this. 

The  trochas  are  in  parts  very  unhealthy.  The  western 
one  runs  through  swamps  at  the  south,  and  through  an 
unhealthy  region  in  the  north.  During  last  summer  it  used 
to  send  some  2,000  to  3,000  soldiers  to  the  hospital  every 
month.  The  central  one  is  nearly  as  bad,  and  may  be 
expected  to  show  as  large  a  death  rate  during  the  coming 
sunmier.  According  to  the  Spanish  reports,  there  were  a 
little  over  ten  thousand  deaths  from  yellow  fever  last  sum- 
mer, with  rather  less  than  one-third  of  the  present  number 
of  troops  in  the  field.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  what  it  will 
probably  be  this  year. 

Possibly  the  most  novel  feature  of  the  war  in  Cuba  is  the 
treatment  of  the  non-combatant,  or  pacifico  population.  This 
matter  is  not  properly  understood  in  the  United  States; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  people  can  understand  it 
without  personal  observation.  We  think  of  these  pacificos 
as  being  such  in  name  only.  We  imagine  them  as  a  sort  of 
Kuklux  or  White-cap  body,  who  come  out  to  fight  and  then 
return  home  and  pretend  to  be  altogether  innocent.  We 
imagine,  when  we  hear  of  "  concentrations  "  in  squalid  vil- 
lages, that  only  women  and  children  have  been  brought  in, 
and  that  the  men  have  all  gone  to  fight. 

All  this  is  wrong.  The  pacificos  are  really  pacific.  They 
will  not  fight.  Peace  at  any  price  is  their  motto.  They  will 
dare  the  firing  squad  in  the  early  morning,  or  the  torture 
of  the  African  prisons,  or  the  risk  of  being  cut  down  by  the 
guerillas,  —  dare  anything, —  if  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
kill  anyone  or  to  go  into  actual  battle.  This  they  will  not 
do.      They   will   be  killed  unresistingly  with  bravery   and 
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compoBure,  but  they  will  not  fight.     They  have  less  spirit 
than  a  cornered  rat. 

This  is  not  the  idea  of  the  average  American,  who  thinks 
of  Spanish-American  people  as  being  all  alike,  and  in  whose 
mind  Spanish  America  is  a  land  of  stilettos  and  assassina- 
tion. The  mistake  is  in  confounding  Cuba  with  the  main- 
land, and  in  missing  the  important  fact  that  there  is  in  Cuba 
no  admixture  of  Indian  blood  to  lend  fierceness  to  the  nature 
of  the  people.  The  Cuban  peasantry  are  all  either  negroes 
or  of  pure  Spanish  descent,  enfeebled  by  generations  of  life 
in  a  soft,  easy,  tropical  climate.  The  whites  abhor  all  strife ; 
the  assassin,  and  even  the  fighter,  is  unknown  among  them : 
they  would  favor  universal  arbitration  if  they  ever  heard  of 
it.  Naturally  enough  the  Spaniards  despise  them  and 
tyrannize  over  them.  Their  willingness  to  be  slaves  makes 
their  masters  tyrants.  A  race  that  will  not  fight  for  its 
privileges  wiU  lose  them,  and  ought  to  lose  them.  Spain 
would  never  have  dared  the  abuses  that  brought  about  this 
and  all  previous  rebellions,  had  not  the  Cubans  so  invited 
outrage  by  their  meekness. 

Americans  sometimes  question  whether  Spain  is  not  right 
after  all,  when  they  see  the  scores  upon  scores  of  great  hulking 
white  men  loafing  about  the  concentrations,  without  work,  or 
money,  or  food,  starving  themselves,  watching  their  wives 
and  chUdren  starve,  and  yet  unwilling  to  take  up  arms, 
although  they  know  that  within  rifle-fihot  of  their  huts  they 
will  find  brothers-in-arms  ready  to  welcome  them.  It  is  not 
that  they  fear  to  fight,  but  that  they  feel  no  impulse  to  do  it. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  treated  as  they  have  been,  would  see  all 
red,  and  would  fight  until  he  dropped  against  any  odds.  The 
Cubans  do  not  even  feel  angry.  Question  them  and  they  will 
tell  you  their  stories  without  hesitation,  but  with  no  note  of 
anger  in  their  voice.  Misery,  starvation,  death, —  they  under- 
go them  all  as  a  matter  of  course.  One  turns  in  relief  to 
the  negroes,  who,  at  least,  will  fight  for  their  lives. 

The  truth  is,  the  war  was  not  started  by  Cubans,  but  by 
foreigners  —  Central  and  South  Americans  and  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  former,  soldiers  of  fortune 
who  had  fought  in  every  revolution  from  Mexico  to  Pata- 
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gonia,  scented  the  rich  plunder  that  must  fall  to  their  share 
if  they  could  control  the  government  of  Cuha,  and  hasted  to 
the  banquet;  the  latter,  learning  for  the  first  time  what 
freedom  was,  and  thereby  gifted  with  imagination, —  the  first 
requisite  in  a  battle  for  an  idea, —  yearned  to  free  their 
coimtry  from  the  yoke  of  Spain.  The  home  people  of  Cuba, 
bovine,  indolent,  unimaginative,  took  no  part  in  the  uprisiii^, 
take  no  interest  in  its  progress,  and  will  care  little  if  it  &ils. 
Between  the  rebels  and  the  Spanish  they  are  ground  to 
powder. 

The  population  of  the  four  western  provinces,  where  con- 
centration prevails,  is,  in  round  numbers,  1,800,000,  of  whom 
one-third  are  negroes.  There  are  no  statistics  of  rural  or 
urban  population,  but,  for  a  rough  computation,  the  country 
dwellers  may  be  placed  at  about  half  this  number.  That 
gives  650,000  people  to  whom  these  concentration  orders 
apply.  Supposing  50,000  of  these  are  living  imder  rebel 
rule  (a  very  liberal  estimate),  it  leaves  600,000  people  who 
have  been  "  concentrated." 

These  people  are  herded  in  small  towns,  in  swampy,  un- 
healthy locations,  with  narrow  streets,  shallow  surface-wells, 
no  good  protection  against  the  fierce  tropical  rains  now 
beginning,  and  with  no  provision  whatever  for  carrying  off 
the  sewage.  Theii*  hovels,  built  from  the  fronds  of  the 
palm  trees,  are  crowded  to  the  doors,  sick  and  well  together. 
What  this  means  in  a  warm,  yellow-fever,  smallpox  country 
can  be  readily  conceived. 

They  are  all  starving.  In  these  days  of  idleness,  even  the 
original  city-dwellers  are  hungry,  and  the  peasants,  torn  from 
their  homes,  robbed  of  all  they  passess,  skilled  in  no  labor 
except  that  of  the  farm,  find  themselves  utterly  destitute. 
How  the  majority  of  them  keep  soul  and  body  together  is  a 
problem  I  have  been  unable  to  solve.  They  long  ago  gave 
over  begging,  they  have  no  work,  they  get  no  rations ;  how 
they  live  at  all  is  incomprehensible. 

Now,  what  has  Spain  gained  by  all  this  misery  and  blood- 
shed ?  What  are  the  prospects  for  her  final  success  ?  Con^ 
cede  all  that  General  Weyler  claims,  and  where  does  she 
stand  ?     According^  to  her  own  reports,  she  has  gotten  the 
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Cuban  rebels  into  a  position  a  little  better  than  the  one  they 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  ten  years'  war  from  1868  to 
1878.  That  war  was  confined  to  the  two  eastern  provinces  of 
Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  never  penetrated 
the  west  at  all.  Yet  it  lasted  ten  years,  and  was  ended  only 
by  a  treaty,  making  promises  which  were  broken  before  its 
ink  was  dry.  Even  Weyler  does  not  claim  to  have  pacified 
these  two  eastern  provinces  yet,  although,  according  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  term,  he  might  just  as  well  do  so. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  war  in  the  west  is  not  over 
yet.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  more  rebels  under  arms  there 
than  ever  before.  They  avoid  battle  whenever  possible, 
ambush  the  Spanish  columns  at  long  range,  and  retreat  to 
the  hills  on  the  least  effort  at  pursuit  —  not  a  noble  form  of 
warfare,  but  an  effective  one  nevertheless.  Whenever  the 
Spanish  evacuate  a  spot,  the  rebels  swarm  into  it.  Pina  del 
Rio,  which  has  been  pacified  for  five  months,  requires  80,000 
troops  to  keep  the  rebels  bottled  up  in  the  hills  and 
prevent  their  doing  mischief.  The  other  two  western 
provinces  are  as  bad.  In  Santa  Clara,  the  central  province, 
Maximo  Gomez  is  still  camped  where  he  has  been  for 
months,  and  his  subordinate  generak  are  all  around  him. 

If  Spain  can  keep  up  her  present  army  and  her  present 
operations  for  ten  years  longer,  she  may  win,  otherwise  the 
triumph  of  the  rebellion  is  certain. 
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GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL,  who  was  born  at 
Halle,  on  the  Saale,  in  Saxony,  Februaiy  28,  IGSo, 
was  one  of  the  gi*eatest  pioneer  spirits  among  the  cre- 
ators of  modem  music.  He  was  bom  with  the  soul  of  a 
bird;  he  loved  every  melodious  sound,  and  his  stem  and 
practical  father  was  alarmed  to  find  his  son  so  impractical 
and  visionary  as  to  be  charmed  by  song.  He  kept  him  from 
school  for  a  time  lest  he  should  learn  sometliing  of  music, 
but  the  child's  passion  for  it  seemed  a  part  of  his  life.  His 
father  was  ba£Qed  in  spite  of  his  vigilance,  and  the  boy 
secured  a  dumb  spinet  and  taught  himself  to  play. 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  incident  which  led  to 
the  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  child.  One  day,  when 
George  was  in  his  eighth  year,  his  father  set  out  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed. Young  Handel  ran  after  him,  crying  bitterly 
because  he  could  not  go.  The  father  hesitated,  his  heart 
was  touched.  What  was  it  prompted  the  rather  stem  man 
to  relent?  Did  some  guardian  angel  whisper  to  his  spirit? 
Did  a  premonition  flash  upon  his  soul,  giving  him  a  hint  of 
future  benefits  for  his  son  from  this  visit,  or  was  it  merely 
the  sudden  melting  of  the  stern  exterior,  the  assertion  of  the 
parental  love  which  the  bitter  tears  of  the  little  boy  called 
forth?  We  cannot  tell.  All  we  know  is  that  the  father 
relented,  and  that  George  accompanied  him  to  the  ducal  pal- 
ace, where  the  little  fellow  made  himself  quite  at  home.  It 
is  said  he  won  the  favor  of  the  court  musician,  who  gave  him 
tlie  privilege  of  using  the  chapel  organ,  a  permission  which 
the  boy  was  not  slow  to  accept.  The  pleasure  of  making 
music  such  as  he  longed  to  hear,  of  giving  expression  to  the 
pent-up  inspiration  of  his  child  brain,  afforded  him  the  keen- 
est delight.  He  was  lost  to  the  world  in  a  real  elysium 
until  he  was  rudely  awakened.     His  father  learned  of  his 
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son's  presumption  with  dismay  and  anger,  and  the  chUd 
would  have  felt  the  full  force  of  the  indignant  parent's  dis- 
pleasure had  it  not  been  for  the  duke,  who,  unknown  to  the 
child,  had  been  a  delighted  listener  while  the  little  fellow 
was  engaged  at  the  organ.  To  the  father's  amazement,  in- 
stead of  his  son's  presumption  angering  and  offending  the 
great  man,  whom  he  expected  would  express  his  displeasure 
in  no  uncertain  language,  the  duke  patted  the  frightened 
child  on  the  head,  exclaiming  '^  Bi*avo ! "  then,  tuniing  to 
the  astonished  father,  declared  that  George  was  a  genius 
whose  talent  must  be  encouraged.  From  that  hour  fortune 
smiled  on  Handel's  early  career.  He  possessed  a  passion  for 
music,  loved  study,  never  tired  of  poetising,  and  had  that 
wonderful  capacity  for  work  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Germans.  He  came  under  the  tuition  of  the  famous  organist 
of  Halle,  Zachau,  who,  though  an  excellent  musician,  was 
soon  eclipsed  by  his  gifted  pupil.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
Berlin  to  enjoy  special  advantages  offered  in  that  city. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1697,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  assist  his  family,  which  was  at  that  time  in  poor 
circumstances.  Thus,  in  1703,  he  became  one  of  the  musicians 
at  the  Hamburg  opera  house.  While  there  engaged,  the  young 
musician  was  tendered  the  position  of  organist  of  Liibeck  on 
condition  that  he  should  marry  the  daughter  of  the  old 
organist.  Handel  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  but,  presum- 
ably after  seeing  the  maiden,  he  decided  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had  asked  too  much.  The  offer  was  not  accepted,  and 
he  returned  to  Hamburg,  where  a  few  weeks  later  he  en- 
gaged in  a  duel  with  the  composer  Mattheson,  and  according 
to  the  late  Franz  Hueffer,  author  of  ^'Musical  Studies," 
^^  Had  it  not  been  for  a  large  button  on  Handel's  coat,  which 
intercepted  his  adversary's  sword,  there  would  have  been  no 
'  Messiah '  or  '  Israel  in  Egypt.'  " 

On  arriving  at  his  majority  he  set  out  for  Italy,  the  land 
of  history,  romance,  painting,  poetry,  and  music.  In  Flor- 
ence he  was  warmly  received,  and  while  there  composed 
"  Roderigo,"  his  first  Italian  opera.  From  Florence  he 
went  to  Venice,  arriving  at  a  most  auspicious  time.  The 
carnival  was  in  progress,  and  the  Mistress  of  the  Adriatic 
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was  decked  in  holiday  attire,  cind  given  over  largely  to  pleas- 
ure  and  pastime.     Handel   captured  the  city.     Even  his 
great  rival,  Domenico  Scarlatti,  the  foi'emoet  Italian  harpsi- 
chord player  of  the  day,  acknowledged  the  genius  of  the 
German.     On  one  occasion  at  a  masked  party  Handel  com- 
menced playing  on  the  harpsichord.     The  attention  of  Scar- 
latti was  immediately  drawn  to  the  masked  musician,  and  he 
exclaimed,  ^^That  is  either  the  devil  or  the  Saxon.*'    The 
latter  seemed  to  take  this  as  a  rare  compliment,  and  horn 
tliat  night  the  two  were  great  friends.    From  Venice  Handel 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  his  great  genius  was  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  he  was  well  cared  for  by  his  liberal  patron,  the 
wealthy  Cardinal  Ottoboni. 

After  a  sojourn  in  Naples  and  short  fareweU  visits  to 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  Handel  reached  Grermany  in 
1709,  where  the  news  of  his  success  in  the  land  of  music  and 
art  had  served  to  make  him  popular  at  home.  The  elector, 
George  of  Brunswick,  afterwards  king  of  England,  gave  him 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  serve  as  court  musician,  and 
permitted  him  to  visit  England.  Little  did  the  great  musi- 
cian imagine  while  tossing  on  the  Channel  that  his  visit  to 
England  was  destined  to  change  his  life's  plans ;  and  little 
did  London  dream  that  the  wandering  musician  from  a  huid 
at  that  time  by  no  means  famed  for  music,  would  powerfully 
impress  English  thought  and  culture,  or  that  he  would  come 
to  be  regarded  by  England  as  one  of  their  own  great  master 
minds.  Handel  won  a  great  triumph  in  London.  His  Ital- 
ian opera,  ^^Rinaldo,"  scored  an  instant  success.  The  music 
was  soon  heard  throughout  England.  The  publisher  of  the 
opera  realized  a  rich  harvest.  According  to  one  story  he 
received  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  of  the  musician,  who  significantly 
remarked,  '^  My  friend,  next  time  you  shall  compose  the  opera, 
and  /  will  sell  it." 

The  Elector  George,  though  gratified  to  know  that  his 
court  musician  was  so  popular  in  London,  had  no  mind  to 
permit  him  to  remain  in  a  foreign  land,  and  Handel  was  sum- 
moned to  his  post,  where  he  found  life  intolerably  dull.  He 
longed  for  the  applause,  the  liberal  emoluments,  and  the 
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larger  life  of  the  British  metropolis,  and  at  length  he  incurred 
the  grave  displeasure  of  his  patron  by  fleeing  to  England, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence.  London  gave  him  a  royal 
welcome.  He  became  at  once  the  idol  of  the  court  and  the 
crowd  —  the  reigning  favorite  of  the  town  —  for  the  musical 
factions  had  not  as  yet  arisen,  Handel  being  regarded  as  a 
visitor  rather  than  a  fixture  in  London.  Hence  for  a  time 
whispered  criticisms  were  set  down  as  the  ofiEspring  of  jeal- 
ousy or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  presumptuous  critic. 

At  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  however,  Handel 
found  himself  in  an  embarrassing  position.  The  Elector 
George,  whom  he  had  braved,  became  king  of  England,  and 
quickly  showed  that  he  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven 
Handel's  desertion  by  forbidding  the  musician's  appearance 
at  his  court  This  was  a  real  disappointment  to  the  court, 
for  the  musician  still  held  his  high  place  in  the  favor  of  cul- 
tured London.  In  time,  however,  the  breach  was  healed,  and 
he  who  was  king  by  grace  of  an  accident  snuled  upon  him 
who  was  king  by  grace  of  genius,  and  London  was  happy. 

It  would  now  seem  that  a  career  of  uninterrupted  success 
was  open  before  the  favorite  musician  of  the  age.  But,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  in  this  strange  life  of  ours,  this  triiimph 
was  the  prelude  to  the  real  battle.  It  proved  a  challenge 
which  was  to  be  taken  up  rather  than  a  happy  incident  which 
should  be  accepted  as  conferring  the  victor's  wreath  upon 
the  musician's  brow.  It  is  true  that  for  some  time  Handel 
held  undisputed  mastery,  and  during  this  period,  when  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  he  composed  the  cel- 
ebrated Chandos  anthems,  so  rich  in  musical  gems.  Nothing, 
however,  is  so  fickle  as  the  public.  The  king  to-day  is  the 
felon  to-morrow,  if  the  steeds  of  fate  upon  which  he  is  riding 
chance  to  stumble.  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  escorted  by  a 
great  multitude  who  were  shouting  ^^  Hosanna,"  strewing  his 
pathway  with  flowers,  and  waving  palms.  A  few  days  later 
the  multitude  in  the  same  city  became  a  mob  and  made  day 
hideous  with  shouts  of  "Crucify  Him!  Crucify  Him!" 
Handel  had  reentered  London  amid  the  applause  of  an  infat- 
uated people;  he  had  steadily  grown  in  favor;  his  fame, 
popularity,  and  position  seemed  assured;  but  in  this  very 
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hour  of  apparent  triumph  the  favor  of  the  fickle  public  began 
to  wane.  Rival  factions  arose.  Scholars,  noUes,  courtien, 
and  musicians  took  sides,  and  before  the  great  Grennaa  was 
aware  of  it  he  was  engaged  in  a  herculean  struggle  to  main- 
tain a  place  in  popular  favor. 

Handel  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  men  of  genius  of 
any  age.  He  composed  opera  after  opera.  His  compositiiHiB 
were  improving  rather  than  deteriorating,  but  the  jBcUe 
goddess  frowned  upon  him.  A  rival  company  produced 
operas  in  a  brilliant  manner  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  theatire. 
The  popularity  of  Handel  waned  rapidly,  but  the  great  com- 
poser, though  perplexed  and  greatly  irritated  at  the  sudden 
change,  would  not  despair.  He  knew  that  his  work  had 
never  been  better.  He  knew  that  his  untiring  labor  and 
fertile  genius  were  sending  forth  more  splendid  flowers  than 
those  which  had  called  foiih  the  wild  applause  of  this  same 
public  a  few  years  before,  but  he  did  not  know  that  the 
public  does  not  like  to  be  held  up  to  their  highest.  He  had 
set  a  high  standard.  He  was  striving  to  elevate  a  popular 
taste  which  could  only  in  part  appreciate  music  so  far  in 
advance  of  what  it  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  splendor  of 
Handel's  genius  had  dazzled  England  and  stirred  the  deeper 
emotions,  but  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  hold  the  taste  up  to 
this  high  standard.  As  the  standard  of  his  music  became 
higher,  the  gulf  between  the  musical  genius  and  the  people 
seemed  to  broaden. 

At  length  Handel  determined  to  gratify  the  popular 
appetite.  He  pandered  to  the  public  taste,  but  he  was  too 
late.  The  rival  house  had  won  the  public  ear,  and  though 
Handel  siink  a  sum  equal  to  $50,000  in  an  attempt  to  win 
back  public  favor,  though  he  composed  opera  after  opera 
with  incredible  rapidity,  though  he  secured  the  best  talent 
available  to  interpret  his  splendid  creations,  the  public  would 
no  longer  enthuse  over  his  music.  A  melancholy  fascination 
broods  over  this  period  of  Handel's  life,  when  the  clouds 
were  darkest  over  his  sky,  when  the  splendid  promise  of  the 
morning  seemed  to  have  fled,  when,  like  a  mighty  Titan,  we 
see  him  battling  to  win  back  the  favor  of  the  nation  of  his 
adoption.     For  a  time  all  seemed  to  go   asrainst    1dm.     A 
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weaker  nature  would  have  given  up  the  struggle,  but  defeat 
only  incited  Handel  to  nobler  efforts.  He  was  so  profoundly 
convinced  that  his  work  was  improving,  and  that  he  was  on 
the  whole  educating  the  popular  taste  upward  instead  of 
downward,  that  every  failure  seemed  to  nerve  hun  with  new 
strength.  In  this  struggle  he  reminds  me  of  a  fine  passage 
from  Epictetus,  in  which  he  thus  answers  the  question, 
"  Who  then  is  unconquerable  ?  "  *'  He  whom  the  inevitable 
cannot  overcome.  For  such  a  person  I  imagine  every  trial, 
and  watch  him  as  an  athlete  in  each.  He  has  been  victorious 
in  the  first  encounter.  What  will  he  do  in  the  second? 
What  if  he  should  be  exhausted  by  the  heat?  What  if  the 
field  should  be  Olympia?  .  .  .  What  if  he  be  tested 
by  fame,  by  calumny,  by  death  ?  He  is  able  to  overcome 
them  all.  If  he  can  bear  sunshine  and  storm,  discourage- 
ment and  fatigue,  I  pronounce  him  an  athlete  unconquered 
indeed." 

Handel  fought  his  battle  inch  by  inch.  He  poured  into 
his  work  the  rich  melodies  of  his  aroused  soul.  He  strove 
to  catch  still  grander  strams  which  were  haunting  his  mind. 
He  supplemented  his  operas  with  oratorios.  ^^  Esther,"  com- 
posed years  before,  was  carefully  revised,  and  properly 
rendered  in  1732.  It  proved  a  success,  and  was  followed  by 
^^  Deborah."  The  Titan  was  emerging  from  the  struggle  a 
victor,  but  as  yet  he  knew  it  not.  He  had  forged  a  magic 
weapon,  but  was  slow  to  realize  that  it  was  more  potent 
than  the  arms  with  which  he  had  won  his  maiden 
victories.  Through  yeare  of  masterful  work  he  had  uncon- 
sciously  led  or  drawn  the  popular  taste  to  a  higher  vantage- 
ground,  but  even  the  Grerman  himself  for  a  time  failed  to 
realize  that  in  the  oratorio  he  had  hit  upon  the  form  of  music 
which  would  express  the  full  measure  of  his  genius.  In  his 
operas  he  had  long  been  compromising  with  the  public 
demand.  Now  he  branched  out,  giving  his  genius  full  scope 
and  creating  work  which  was  destined  to  place  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  musical  masters. 

The  early  oratorios  were  successes  in  many  ways,  but  they 
failed  to  bring  in  the  sums  of  money  necessary  to  meet  his 
expenses  and  the  great  outlay  incident  to  their  proper  pre- 
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sentation ;  and  though  Handel  felt  a  great  new  hope  filling 
his  mind,  though  his  new  work  afforded  him  a  satisfaotion 
he  had  never  known  before,  it  was  not  until  he  had  the  good 
judgment  to  appeal  from  the  court  and  nobility  to  the  people 
that  his  masterpieces  wei-e  appreciated  and  great  fi«Mimfti 
success  accompanied  their  enthusiastic  reception.  That  was 
not  until  after  the  brilliant  success  which  marked  his  memo- 
rable trip  to  Dublin,  in  1741,  when  ^^  The  Messiah  "  was  first 
produced.  The  production  of  his  oratorios  represented  his 
entrance  on  the  last  and  gi*eatest  stage  of  his  creative  work^ 
and  if  for  some  years  they  failed  to  prove  so  financially  suo- 
cessful  as  their  author  anticipated,  in  the  end  they  brought 
to  him  far  greater  popularity  than  he  had  known  in  his 
earUer  days,  large  funds  in  money,  and  an  immortaUty  of 
glory. 

During  the  long  dark  nighttime  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
struggling  against  fate,  Handel's  naturally  high  temper 
became  uncontrollable,  at  times  rendering  him  absurd  and 
costing  him  many  friends  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  services 
of  some  of  the  finest  singers  of  the  time.  On  one  occasion 
Cuzzeni  refused  to  sing  as  Handel  desired,  whereupon  the 
great  composer  seized  her,  shook  her  savagely,  and  while 
denouncing  her  in  broken  English  dragged  her  to  the  win- 
dow, declaring  he  would  pitch  her  out  unless  she  did  as  he 
desired.  The  terrified  woman  promised  to  do  as  he  wished, 
and  the  rehearsal  continued.  On  another  occasion,  when  a 
brilliant  audience  had  assembled  to  witness  a  grand  opera, 
Handel,  who  always  had  the  instruments  properly  toned 
before  the  performance  began,  entered,  whei'eupon  the  sig- 
nal was  given,  but  great  was  the  dismay  of  the  great  com- 
poser and  the  musicians  at  the  result.  A  wag  had  tampered 
with  every  instrument.  The  effect  was  indescribable*  Han- 
del, wild  with  rage,  entirely  forgot  himself.  He  kicked  to 
pieces  some  of  the  instnmients,  he  threw  the  kettledrum  at 
the  retreating  leader  of  the  band,  his  wig  fell  to  the  floor, 
but  without  heeding  it  be  poured  forth  expressions  of  rage 
until  the  Prince  of  Wales  stepped  down  to  him,  and  urged 
him  to  quiet  himself  and  to  proceed  with  the  performance. 
It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  during  the  closing  years  of  Han- 
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deVs  life  his  spiritual  nature  gained  such  supremacy  over 
him  that  his  once  uncontrollable  temper  gave  place  to  a 
woaderf  ul  serenity  and  gentleness  of  spirit. 

In  1789  Handel  produced  the  oratorio  of  ^^  Saul,"  contain- 
ing the  ever  popular  Dead  March,  which,  though  written  in 
C  Major,  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  solemn  of  the  great 
musician's  creations.  It  splendidly  voices  the  grief  of  a 
nation  over  the  loss  of  a  hero.  ^^Saul"  was  followed  by 
^^  Israel  in  Egypt,"  a  wonderful  masterpiece,  which  was  not 
appreciated  during  its  author's  life,  because  so  &r  in 
advance  of  public  taste.  The  reception  of  his  grandest 
works  by  the  rich  and  noble  disappointed  Handel,  who 
knew  their  worth.  He  now  felt  convinced  that  his  creations 
were  to  live  after  him.  But  the  success  of  his  earlier  ora- 
torios had  again  awakened  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  his 
music  was  ridiculed  by  critics  who  knew  little  of  music  in 
general,  and  who  were  wholly  incapable  of  judgmg  anything 
which  transcended  the  dead  level  of  the  Italian  operas  of 
that  time. 

In  1782  Handel  was  induced  to  go  to  Oxford.  At  first  he 
met  with  much  opposition,  and  scurrilous  criticisms  of  his 
works  were  sent  out  broadcast.  Before  his  engagement  was 
over,  however,  he  had  discomfited  his  enemies  and  carried 
the  university  city  by  storm.  Then  it  was  that  some  of  the 
professors  tried  to  get  Handel  to  pay  a  fee  and  have  the  uni- 
versity confer  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  The 
musician  was  too  great  a  man  to' either  need  or  desire  a 
degree,  and  the  proposition  that  he  should  pay  even  a  small 
fee  that  a  degree  might  be  conferred  upon  him  who  had 
created  immortal  music  was  met  with  a  refusal  which,  if 
inel^^t,  was  characteristic  and  vigorous.  ^^  Vat  the  tevil  I 
trow  my  money  avay  for  dat  vich  te  blockhead  vish?  I  no 
vant" 

Because  Handel  had  a  contempt  for  the  offer  of  an  hon- 
orary degree  for  a  consideration,  we  must  not  suppose  he  was 
uncultured  or  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  companionship  of  the 
ripest  English  scholarship  of  the  time.  And  just  here  it  will 
be  interesting  to  notice  a  few  names  eminent  in  literature 
whiph  belong  to  the  London  of  Handel's  time.    Alexander 
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Pope  was  one  of  Handel's  most  steadfast  admirers.  He  was 
no  fair-weather  f riend,  but  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
great  musician's  life  defended  his  work  with  as  much  zeal  as 
he  would  have  exhibited  if  fighting  for  his  own  productions. 
Pope  often  referred  to  Handel  as  a  giant  in  music  at  a  time 
when  few  persons  appreciated  the  colossal  genius  of  the 
master  whose  work  was  destined  to  shed  lustre  over  the  age 
and  land  in  which  he  lived  and  labored.  Probably  next  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  no  person  of  influence  sustained  Handel 
with  such  unfailing  earnestness  as  did  the  great  poet. 

During  the  stormy  period  of  Handel's  career  Doctor 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  once  taught  David  Grarrick,  might 
have  been  seen  walking  the  streets  of  London  with  the  poet 
Richard  Savage,  neither  of  them  posesssing  enough  money  to 
pay  for  lodgings.  Johnson,  however,  soon  attracted  attention 
by  his  superior  literary  work,  and  hi3  career  grew  more  and 
more  illustrious  as  he  advanced  in  life,  while  his  condition  also 
prospered  as  the  years  passed.  In  1747,  when  Handel  was 
bringing  out  bis  immortal  oratorio  ^^  Judas  MaccabeBUS," 
Doctor  Johnson  was  entering  upon  his  herculean  task  of 
compiling  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
In  1742,  one  month  after  Handel  had  brought  out  his  great- 
est creation,  ^^  The  Messiah,"  before  a  brilliant  and  enthusi- 
astic audience  in  Dublin,  David  Garrick,  the  master  dramatic 
spirit  of  that  age,  captured  London  by  hia  wonderful  repre- 
sentation of  Richard  III.  Garrick,  it  will  be  remembered, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  greateist  actors  of  any  age.  He  was  also 
a  man  of  fine  tastes  and  of  excellent  character,  and  he  did 
more  than  anyone  else  during  his  day  to  purify  and  elevate 
the  English  stage.  The  keen  pen  of  Jonathan  Swift  made 
the  London  of  Handel  memorable  for  all  time.  His  **  Gul- 
liver's Travels "  appeared  during  the  stormy  period  of  the 
great  musician's  career.  Henry  Fielding  was  another  cele- 
brated writer  of  this  period.  Hi3  ^^Tom  Jones"  and 
^^  Amelia,"  despite  the  coarseness  and  imperfections  which 
mar  them,  occupy  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature.  Dur- 
ing the  days  of  Handel's  early  triumph  in  England  one  of 
the  reigning  favorites  in  the  literary  world  was  Joseph 
Addison,  the   great  master  in   En^rlish  composition,  whose 
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fame  has  in  no  wise  been  dimmed  by  time.  An  age  which 
produced  "  The  Spectator,"  edited  by  Addison,  Pope's  '*  Essay 
on  Man  "  and  his  "  Universal  Prayer,"  "  Gulliver's  Travels  " 
and  **The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  "Tom  Jones"  and  "Amelia," 
Johnson's  Dictionary  and  his  "  Lives  of  the  British  Poets," 
and  Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Saul,"  and  "The  Mes- 
siah," is  justly  entitled  to  a  proud  position  among  the  glori- 
ous epochs  of  creative  activity  and  intellectual  achievement 
in  the  history  of  England. 

We  now  pass  to  one  of  the  brightest  moments  in  the 
career  of  Handel.  In  1741  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  com- 
pose some  music  for  a  great  festival  which  was  being  arranged 
by  a  society  of  Dublin  musicians  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of 
the  wretched  prisoners  for  debt  in  that  city.  Handel  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  his  work,  and  when  it  was  completed  set 
out  for  Ireland.  He  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm, 
his  rooms  were  thronged  with  cultivated  admireis,  the  music 
hall,  where  he  opened  a  series  of  performances,  was  crowded 
with  audiences  which  sorely  tested  its  capacity.  The  ancient 
city  was  soon  in  a  furore.  Crowds  were  turned  away  for 
lack  of  standing-room.  At  length  the  hour  arrived  for  a 
splendid  special  benefit  in  aid  of  the  prisoners  for  debt.  It 
was  a  noble  object,  the  principal  singers  imitating  Handel  in 
giving  their  services  gratuitously,  and  the  great  musician 
had  reserved  for  this  performance,  which  was  to  carry  joy 
into  so  many  darkened  and  imprisoned  Uves,  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  oratorio  which  musical  genius  has  yet 
created  —  "  The  Messiah."  It  early  became  evident  that  the 
hall  could  not  begin  to  hold  those  who  desired  to  be  present, 
and  the  spirit  of  generosity  became  for  a  moment  infectious. 
Handel  and  his  leading  singers  were  to  g^ve  their  services 
gratuitously,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  many  of  the  ladies,  who 
could  ill  afford  to  purchase  more  than  one  ticket,  that  they 
also  could  aid  by  making  a  sacrifice,  until  some  one  sug- 
gested that  one  hundred  more  persons  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  hall  if  the  ladies  would  leave  their  hoops  at 
home.  This  was  a  rather  daring  proposition,  seeing  that 
fashion  rules  with  an  iron  hand,  but  it  was  cordially  received 
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and  inBtanily  acted  upon,  and  the  strange  speotaele  ms  wit- 
nessed of  fashionable  ladies  appearing  at  an  dlita  perf omuuioe 
without  their  hoops.  Thus  one  hundred  more  persons  silo- 
ceeded  in  hearing  ^*  The  Messiah ''  at  this  never-to-be-lofgot- 
ten  benefit,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  forced  to  remain 
away.  Within  the  hall  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  had  ever  been  an  entertainment  in 
the  city  which  took  hold  of  the  public  heart  so  profoundly 
or  appealed  so  irresistibly  to  the  quickened  imaginatJom  of 
those  present.  One  clergyman,  who  entertaiaed  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  public  singers,  was  so  carried  away  by  an  air  sung 
by  Mrs.  Gibber  that  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  ^  Wo- 
man, for  this  be  all  thy  sins  forgiven  thee,"  an  episode  wliioh 
only  added  to  the  indescribable  enthusiasm  of  the  audience. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  moments  in  the  life  of 
HandeL  He  had  been  requested  to  compose  music  for  one 
of  the  noblest  humanitarian  works  within  his  power  to  aid. 
He  had  written  from  the  loftiest  summit  of  human  inspira- 
tion. He  had  selected  a  theme  wonderfully  appropriate. 
He  gave  his  services  gratuitously,  and  thus  received  added 
satisfaction  of  soul ;  and  to  the  rare  gladness  which  came  to 
him  as  he  contemplated  the  joy  and  relief  which  this  work 
was  destined  to  bring  to  many  aching  and  breaking  hearts, 
was  added  the  satisfaction  of  a  public  approval  placed  upon 
his  capital  creation.  Perhaps  he  little  dreamed  how  many 
poor  people  in  days  to  come  would  be  blessed  by  receipts 
from  benefits  at  which  this  superb  oratorio  should  be 
sung.  Perhaps  he  little  dreamed  how  the  deepest  convic- 
tions of  millions  of  persons  would  be  profoundly  stirred  in 
the  coming  years  by  the  transcendent  genius,  the  daring 
imagination,  the  wonderful  creative  power  which  lifts  the 
auditor  far  above  the  dead  level  of  life  and  for  a  time  holds 
him  in  the  magic  of  an  invisible  spell.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  his  hopes  or  fears  in  connection  with  ^The 
Messiah,"  there  was  little  left  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  his 
first  reception,  and  though,  on  his  return  to  England,  London 
was  very  slow  to  show  its  appreciation,  the  experience  in 
Dublin  had  confirmed  Handel's  belief  in  its  possessing  the 
element  of  popularity. 
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It  is  very  probable,  also,  that  this  success  in  Dublin  sug- 
gested to  the  composer  the  wisdom  of  appealing  from  tiie 
fickle  and  superficial  court  and  nobility  to  the  music-loving 
heart  of  England's  masses  for  a  verdict  on  his  work,  for 
after  his  return  to  London,  where  he  fcmnd  the  old-time 
jealousy  still  present  and  apparently  intensified  by  his  recent 
triumphs,  he  determined  to  appeal  to  the  public  to  support 
his  efforts.  This,  however,  was  not  until  1746,  after  he  had 
been  again  ruined  through  the  mean  prejudice  of  certain 
persons  of  influence,  who  went  to  the  most  absurd  lengths 
to  cause  the  failure  of  his  performances.  The  people  were 
not  slow  to  set  the  stamp  of  public  approval  cm  Handel's 
wise  decision,  and  from  thenceforth  the  great  master  suc- 
ceeded financially  as  well  as  artistically.  He  was  soon 
enabled  to  pay  his  debts  and  to  live  in  comfort  In  1747 
he  produced  *^  Judas  Maocabesus,"  one  of  his  greatest  crea- 
tions. It  was  composed  in  thirty  days  and  proved  very 
popular. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  after  a  life  of  incessant  toil,  a  life 
so  radiant  in  its  early  days,  so  tempestrtossed  during  its 
maturer  stages,  Handel  at  length  emerged  again  into  the 
sunshine  of  popularity.  His  splendid  genius  was  recognized, 
and  his  indefatigable  labor  was  crowned  with  success. 

But  after  victory  had  been  wnmg  from  a  fickle  and  be- 
grudging public,  after  his  noble  genius  had  become  acknowl- 
ec^^ed  and  his  days  of  financial  embarrassment  were  forever 
passed,  a  new  blow  fell  upon  him.  In  1751,  while  at  work 
upon  ^^  Jephthah,"  his  eyes  failed  him.  As  the  awful  night 
creeps  upon  him  he  feels  the  importance  of  improving  every 
moment  in  which  he  can  see,  even  though  it  be  as  ^through 
a  crlass  darkly."  With  immense  effort,  with  a  heart  filled 
A  sadness,  and  witix  the  terrible  coi^ciousness  that  every 
sunrise  would  be  dimmer  than  its  predecessor,  he  painfully 
traced  the  last  chorus  of  ^^Jephthah."  It  was  his  last 
oratorio,  and  indeed  he  composed  little  after  its  completion. 

But  in  this  nighttime  of  his  body  a  new,  soft  light  stole 
upon  his  soul,  the  spiritual  side  of  his  life  assumed  great 
proportions,  his  whole  nature  seemed  transformed  and 
lighted  by  the  splendor  of  a  broad,  all-encompassing  charity. 
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To  use  a  beautiful  sentiment  of  Whittier's,  ^  Love  trod  out 
the  baleful  fires  of  anger,  and  in  its  ashes  planted  tiie  flower 
of  peace."  He  was  lavish  with  his  money  when  it  came  to 
aiding  the  children  of  i)oor  musicians,  the  indigent  sons  of 
clergymen,  and  others  whose  need  appealed  to  him.  The 
Foundling  Hospital  was  one  of  the  special  charities  which 
frequenUy  received  large  donations  from  him.  He  had  often 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  die  on  Good  Friday,  and  as  is 
frequently  the  case  where  an  intense  wish  is  persistently  held 
in  the  mind,  his  prayer  was  granted.  He  passed  from  view  on 
Good  Friday,  1759,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

He  had  for  some  time  looked  forward  to  his  departure 
with  serenity  of  soul,  and  perhaps  with  a  positive  desire  to 
go,  for  he  had  no  fear  of  death.  He  was  at  peace  with  the 
world,  and  he  could  no  longer  see  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 
Notwithstanding  his  blindness  his  closing  days  were  in 
many  respects  the  richest  and  fairest  he  had  ever  known. 
Loving  all  men,  and  loved  and  honored  by  all ,  he  quietly 
passed  beyond  the  veil,  leaving  a  world  marvellously  en- 
riched by  his  genius. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  ANDREWS. 


Dear  Sik: 

The  American  people  have  learned  witii  regret  that  your 
manly  and  patriotic  course  in  espousing  the  cause  of  bimetal- 
lism has  been  made  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  your 
resignation  from  the  presidency  of  Brown  University.  We 
learn  that  instead  of  being  applauded  and  encouraged  by  the 
Regents  of  that  institution,  over  which  you  have  presided 
with  such  signal  ability  and  success  for  so  long  a  time,  you 
have  by  them  been  pressed  to  the  wall.  This  act  of  blindness 
and  infatuation  on  their  part,  whether  springing  from  a  mere 
difference  of  belief  between  the  majority  of  the  body  and 
yoiuself,  or  whether  originating  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
financial  assistance  from  some  personage  whose  opinions  they 
must  flatter  before  he  g^ves,  is  a  fit  subject  for  comment  and 
criticism.  Aye,  more ;  it  is  an  act  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  contempt  of  the  public.  It  is  an  act  that  should  kindle 
the  indignation  of  every  thoughtful,  liberal-minded  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

As  for  yourself.  President  Andrews,  you  have  for  a  long 
time  stood  in  the  forefront  of  American  educators.  Tou  have 
represented  Brown  University  in  the  most  able  and  acceptable 
manner.  Tou  have  made  the  institution  to  be  well  and 
honorably  known  where  before  it  was  scarcely  known  at  all. 
You  have  carried  the  fame  of  Brown  beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
and  have  disseminated  the  generous  influence  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
Your  voice  has  been  heard  on  many  public  questions,  and  it 
has  always  been  the  voice  of  a  patriot  counselling  for  good. 

Your  recent  course  in  defending  the  old  bimetallic  mone- 
tary system  of  the  United  States  as  against  the  new  gold- 
based  system  of  monometallism  has  been  the  most  laudable 
of  all  your  policies.  You  have  never  hitherto  had  aught  to 
say  on  any  public  question  which  has  gone  so  far  and  pro- 
duced so  salutary  an  effect  on  the  opinion  of  your  country- 
;nen.     Your  countrymen  know  you  to  be  an  honest  and 
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able  man.  A  great  majority  of  your  countrymen  are  Ume- 
tallistB  in  heart  and  purpose  ;  but  they  have  been  defeated 
of  their  purpose  by  the  intrigue,  skill,  and  powerful  momen- 
tum of  concentrated  wealth,  whose  interest  it  is  to  gather 
up  and  consume  the  entire  resources  of  the  American  people 
without  an  equivalent.  Tou  know  as  well  as  we  know  what 
monometallism  is,  and  what  it  means.  You  know  as  well  as 
we  know  what  bimetallism  is,  and  what  it  means.  BimetaK 
lism  is  the  use  of  two  primary  money-metal  xmits  instead  of  cme, 
without  prejudice  to  either.  Bimetallism  is  the  use  of  both 
silver  and  gold  as  primary  money  at  an  established  ratio. 
Bimetallism  is  the  right  of  free  coinage  for  both  metals  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality.  Bimetallism  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  transact  their  business,  and  in  particular  to  pay 
their  debts,  in  the  one  money  metal  or  the  other  money  metal 
just  as  they  may  choose.  Bimetallism  is  the  right  of  the 
debtor  to  discharge  his  obligations  according  to  the  law  and 
the  contract  by  the  measure  of  a  gold  unit  or  a  silver  unit 
just  as  he  will,  according  to  the  plentifulness  of  the  one  or 
the  other  statutory  coin. 

This  right  is  not  the  creditor's  right,  but  the  debtor's  right. 
It  is  a  right  which  he  enjoys  under  the  law  and  the  contract ; 
for  the  law  has  always  recognized  our  money  in  both  kinds, 
and  every  public  contract  in  the  United  States,  and  every 
private  contract  (unless  specifically  payable  otherwise),  is 
based  on  a  monetary  unit  defined  by  the  word  coin.  This 
coin  is  either  silver  or  gold,  according  to  the  choice  and  con- 
venience of  the  debtor.  No  man  is  wronged  or  can  be 
wronged  by  the  exercise  of  the  debtor's  right  to  pay  in  gold 
or  silver,  for  every  contract  in  existence  has  been  made  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  right,  and  of  the 
piirpose  of  the  debtor  to  claim  it  at  the  date  of  settlement. 
Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  take  away  the  right  of  alter- 
native payment  in  either  coin  and  to  confine  payment  to  one 
coin  only,  is  an  abettor  of  a  fraud,  which,  when  carried  into 
effect,  becomes  a  crime.  For  these  reasons  bimetallism  is  a 
correct  theory  and  an  honest  policy.  Monometallism  is  a 
&lse  theory  and  a  dishonest  policy. 

These  truths  your  own  luminous  and  powerful  mind  has 
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declared  with  perfeot  clearness  to  the  people.  Your  action 
has  always  been  modest  and  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  your  office  as  President  of  Brown  University.  You  have 
been  a  President  in  deed  and  in  truth.  The  American 
people  hold  you  in  honor  ;  and  the  puny  act  of  the  Regents 
of  Brown  University  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  public 
judgment  except  to  confirm  it  in  your  favor. 

While  we  regret  that  some  harm  seems  to  have  been  done 
to  you  and  your  fortunes,  we  regard  this  harm  as  one  of  those 
transitory  hardships  by  which  men  are  developed  into  higher, 
nobler,  and  more  useful  lives.  The  American  people  are  not 
going  to  let  you  fall  or  fail.  Their  strong  arm  is  lifted  in 
your  defence.  Their  voice  is  heard  like  a  murmur  arising 
from  the  far  horizon ;  it  is  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  — 
watere  that  wiU  overwhelm  with  obUvion  the  bigotry  and 
mercenary  sentiments  and  prescriptive  purpose  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  strangle  you  with  a  cord. 

The  Regents  of  Brown  University  find  themselves  already 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  They  are  haled  to  that  august 
tribunal  by  a  power  that  is  over  us  all.  There  they  stand  ; 
behold  them !  The  poor  casuistical  plea  of  one  of  their 
number,  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  air  and  office  of  cham- 
pion, to  the  effect  that  you  od  a  man  may  have  freedom  of 
opinion  and  speech,  but  that  as  President  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity you  can  have  neither,  is  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Will  he  divide  you  into  two  ?  Will  he  have  one  of  you  go 
around  the  United  States  of  America  contradicting  and 
explaining  what  the  other  of  you  8a3rs?  The  published  paper 
of  Mr.  Congressman  Walker  is  a  piece  of  sophistical  mock- 
ery. It  is  fit  to  have  issued  from  the  procureur  of  an 
inquisition. 

President  Andrews,  be  of  good  cheer.  Let  the  Regents  of 
Brown  University  go  to  their  own  place.  Put  yourself  with- 
out reserve  upon  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  public. 
We  think  you  have  in  you  heroic  material  —  the  stuff  out  of 
which  prophets  and  bards  and  martjrrs  are  made.  Keep  a 
brave  heart ;  this  policy  put  in  force  against  you  will  react 
upon  those  who  invented  it,  and  upon  the  interests  which 
they  foolishly  hope  to  promote  by  the  sacrifice  of  you.     Do 
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the  Regents  of  Brown  University  think  that  they  can  make  an 
institution  of  learning  out  of  gold  ?  Let  them  try  it.  Their 
scheme  will  come  to  naught. 

The  battle  is  on  in  this  country  between  the  Man  and  the 
Dollar.  It  is  a  fight  to  a  finish.  Tou  are  one  of  the 
champions  of  the  Man.  Brown  Univerl^ity  seems  to  be 
wedded  to  the  Dollar.  This  episode  will  redound  to  your 
honor  and  fame.  Do  not  dwell  upon  it  as  a  personal  affair 
calculated  to  do  you  harm,  or  by  reaction  to  do  you  good ; 
but  look  at  it  from  the  higher  point  of  view.  Civilization 
has  chosen  you  as  one  of  the  individual  atoms  which  she 
wishes  to  hurt  and  grind  a  little  for  her  own  purposes.  That 
i3  the  way  History  does  when  she  wishes  to  honor  a  man. 
She  hurta  him,  and  sets  him  free.  You  have  been  hurt 
with  a  glorious  wound ;  but  it  heals  already.  Now  are  you 
a  free  man.  Let  the  people  hear  your  voice.  Follow  your 
own  leadership  in  doing  your  duty ;  and  that  done,  the  be* 
nignant  future  will  not  forget  the  name  of  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews. 

Yours  in  the  cause  of  truth, 


Office  of  The  Arena,  August  5, 1897. 
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THE   ONMARCH. 

BY   FREEMAN   B.   MILLEB. 


LfO,  progress  is  no  swift  release  from  error. 
No  sadden  san  that  banishes  the  night ; 

Through  weary  cycles,  Man,  the  burden-bearer, 
Gropes  in  the  dark  and  struggles  toward  the  light. 

'Tis  not  in  death-throes  where  the  battle  rages, 
And  nations  heap  the  winrows  of  their  slain. 

That  Progress  leaps  across  the  darkened  ages. 
And  truth  frees  all  the  bondmen  of  the  plain. 

And  from  the  fields  where  armies  meet  despoiling, 
No  love-bom  carols  hush  the  cries  of  wrong ; 

But  through  the  yearning  years  with  anguish  toiling 
Man  makes  himself  the  instrument  of  song. 

LfO,  where  the  tireless  thinker  works  and  wonders. 
Where  man  and  Gk>d  in  fellowship  unite. 

There  leaps  the  thought  to  majesty  that  thunders 
Through  endless  ages  with  unceasing  might. 

Some  seer,  enraptured  at  the  dreams  of  duty. 
In  grave  speech  ftrames  a  precept  or  a  law ; 

And,  years  long  after,  mankind  lives  in  beauty 
The  gorgeous  glories  that  the  prophet  saw. 

Some  teacher  from  his  closet  tells  the  nations 
The  words  of  truth,  the  deeds  that  men  should  do ; 

And  they,  through  sorrows   and  deep  tribulations. 
Toil  fiercely  on  to  prove  his  lessons  true. 

Man's  mind  is  greater  than  his  brawn  or  bullet ; 

His  thought  far  vaster  than  his  labor  stands : 
Men's  hopes  are  higher  than  the  world,  and  rule  it ; 

Their  hearts  are  stronger  than  their  helpless  hands. 

Development,  unwearied,  outward  courses 

Through  deepest  darkness  with  resistless  tides ; 
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Brsin-tlirobs  and  lieart-beats  are  the  deathless  furres 
That  lead  us,  lift  ds,  where  the  day  abides. 

Still  up  and  onward,  up  and  forward,  suites 
The  toiling  race  near-drawing  to  the  goal. 

While  truth  with  whips  of  angel-anger  urges 
The  craven  one  to  prove  a  master  soul. 

Quote  not  the  Past !     Its  regal  courts  were  rabble, 
A  puny  herd  of  worse  than  worthless  things : 

The  world  moves  upward  through  their  beastly  babble ; 
The  tireless  t<HkrB  are  the  only  kings ! 

Yes,  man  himself,  the  fruit  of  long  endeavor. 
Grows  from  the  smallness  of  his  ancient  youth, 

And  shall,  at  last  perfected,  stand  forever 
An  angel  shaped  and  fashioned  to  the  truth ! 


THE   TOIL  OF  EMPIRE. 

BY   JOHN   VANCE  CHENEY. 


'^  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  Its  way; 

Time*8  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.-* 

The  suns  go  over ;  of  a  truth, 
Full  soon  the  circuit  will  be  run ; 
But  the  long  toil  of  empire  done. 

Shall  gray  Time  bear,  and  shame  her  youtii  ? 

The  i*eek  and  din  of  press  and  car. 

Serfdom  of  distance,  sky-fire,  steam  — 
Are  these  more  than  the  early  dream, 

The  Joyance  of  the  morning  star? 

The  faith,  the  wisdom  winged  with  fire, 
The  open  days  when  visions  were ! 
Shall  noblest  sons  be  bom  of  her 

Tliat  mocks  the  prophet  and  his  lyre  ? 

From  mom  to  night,  from  night  to  morn, 
Full  soon  the  circuit  will  be  ran ; 
Hut  the  long  toil  of  empire  done, 

What  joy  unknown  to  God's  first-bora? 
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THE   DAY  LOVE   CAME. 

BY  THE0D08IA  PICKEBING. 


I  opened  wide  the  chambers  of  my  heart, 
I  set  aside  all  that  was  good  and  best, — 

All  I  had  loved  before  I  pnt  apart, 
To  make  a  royal  dwelling  for  my  guest. 
The  day  Love  came. 

I  purified  the  soul  and  heart  of  me 

Till  they  were  clear  as  some  wood-hidden  lako^ 
I  loosened  the  old  dreams  and  set  them  free 

With  ever-willing  hand,  for  his  dear  sake. 
The  day  Love  came. 

Of  the  old  self  there  was  not  left  a  part, 
But  sudden  glory  flooded  soul  and  brain. 

And  the  vast,  empty  chambers  of  the  heart 
Filled  with  such  ecstacy  'twas  almost  pain. 
The  day  Love  came. 


THE  QUESTION. 

BY  JULIA   NBBLY-FINOH. 


What  must  a  woman  do? 

Wait! 

And  weep,  and  haply  pray. 

Until  —  too  late  — 

The  gods  lay  at  her  feet 

Their  laggard  gifts. 

She  must  not  sue 

For  love. 

E'en  though  his  shadow  drifts 

Within  her  reaching  hand. 

She  must  not  say 

** Come  hither,  Sweet!" 

And  go  to  meet 

Him,  flying  fleet 

Across  the  land. 

But  she  must  wait 

And  weep,  and  look  above, 
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For  if  love  come, 

And  she  be  dumb, 

Love  then  will  hie  him  far  away  — 

And  leave  her  heart  to  aohe 

And  break ! 

What  must  a  man  do? 

Work! 

From  dawn  of  day  till  set  of  soni 

At  what  he  can, 

And  not  at  what  he  wonld ; 

Force  fate  to  give 

So  that  he  live ; 

And  then  — 

He  must  away  and  leave  undone 

That  which  is  scarce  begun. 

He  must  conserve 

His  vital  force. 

Nor  lightly  swerve 

From  duty's  course 

Through  fear  of  men. 

Look  to  the  spirit's  good, 

For  that  shall  be 

When  time  is  not ; 

A  spark  of  immoitality 

From  Primal  Source 

Begot. 


TRIOLET. 

BY  CURTIS  HIDDEN  PAOB. 


Would  St  thou  know  to  be  a  poet? 

Deeply  feel,  but  lightly  utter ! 
Ever  toil,  but  let  none  know  it, 
Wouldst  thou  know  to  be  a  poet. 
Bleeds  thy  heart?    Thou  must  not  show  it. 

Hardly  let  men  guess  a  flutter ; 
Wouldst  thou  know  to  be  a  poet. 

Deeply  feel,  but  lightly  utter. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  POOK. 


BT  JOHN  CLABK  BIDPATH. 


THE  air  is  burdened  with  the  half-smothered  cry  of  the 
poor.  Their  lines  have  gone  out  to  the  end  of  the 
earth;  there  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard.  From  every  land  and  nation,  from  every 
clime  and  kindred,  there  comes  up,  as  if  from  the  abyss,  what 
Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  the  powerful  passages  of  Ohilde  Harold^ 
describes  as 

A  long,  low,  distant  munnnr  of  dread  sound. 

In  an  old  Oriental  classic  something  is  said  to  the  effect 
that  the  poor  we  have  alwajrs  with  us.  This  day  is  that  say- 
ing fulfilled  in  the  presence  of  us  all.  The  poor  we  have 
with  us ;  and  we  are  ourselves  the  poor.  It  is  our  own  cry, 
then,  that  we  hear  echoing  around  the  gul&  and  coasts  of  the 
world.  So  be  it.  But  let  us  reason  together  a  little  about 
this  awful  condition  of  poverty  among  mankind. 

We  say  mankind,  because  the  disease  -of  poverty  is  univer- 
sal. The  world  is  smitten  with  it  as  with  an  epidemic.  The 
Eastern  races  are  nearly  all  in  a  state  bordering  on  pauperism. 
Ever  and  anon  they  pass  the  line  and  perish  by  thousands 
and  millions.  Whoever  will  put  his  ear  to  the  earth  may 
hear  the  moan  of  the  dying.  Oh,  it  is  pitiful !  The  great 
regions  of  Asia  are  strown  with  the  decayipg  carcasses  of  the 
wretched  beings  that  have  died  before  their  day  from  sheer 
want  of  the  means  of  living  longer.  Beggary  and  semi- 
starvation  are  the  estate  of  more  than  four  hundred  millions 
of  Asiatics  —  a  number  six  times  as  great  as  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  The  teeming  islands  of  the  sea, 
beautiful  and  fertile,  are  litUe  more  than  pauper  sepulchres 
that  have  swallowed  up  emaciated  humanity  until  the  very 
earth  is  a  cake  of  man-mold,  rimy  and  poisonous.  Strange  to 
remark  that  there  is  less  starvation  in  Africa  than  in  either 
Asia  or  Europe.  Stranger  still,  that  the  portent  of  pauperism 
is  already  on  the  horizon  of  America.     Unless  the  baneful 
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forces  that  are  now  rampant  in  our  civilization  can  be 
reversed,  our  land  also  will  become  —  aye,  it  is  becoming  — 
a  receptacle  for  millions  of  famished  dead. 

The  onfall  of  general  poverty  in  the  United  States  was  not 
to  have  been  anticipated.  No  such  thing  was  apprehended 
by  the  strong  forefathers  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  es- 
tate. We  had  here  at  the  first  a  clean  landscape  and  an  open 
opportunity.  Ours  was  a  virgin  world,  as  our  ancestors  saw 
it,  rising  dewy  and  sunlit  from  the  waters.  They  found  it  and 
entered  it,  and  made  a  covenant  that  it  should  be  the  home 
of  freedom  —  and  if  of  freedom,  then  the  home  also  of  abun- 
dance and  hope  forever.  For  poverty  is  the  concomitant 
shadow  of  slaveiy  —  the  premonition  of  it  in  every  age  and 
nation. 

Boundless  wei*e  the  resources  of  glebe  and  valley,  of  field 
and  hillside,  of  lake  and  forest,  when  our  mighty  pioneers 
began  to  build  us  into  colony  and  state  and  nation.  Nothing 
more  bountiful  ever  offered  itself  to  the  cheerful  hopes  and 
ennobling  ambitions  of  men  than  was  revealed  to  the  sober, 
industrious,  and  frugal  people  who  came  here  out  of  smothered 
Europe  and  began,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
to  occupy  this  glorious  and  prophetic  land.  It  was  the  new 
Atlantis.  Population  came  on  like  a  sunrise.  Intelligence 
abounded.  Just  before  the  Revolution  there  was  not  a  native 
adult  in  all  New  England  who  could  not  read  and  write.  We 
got  on  well.  Poverty  was  unknown.  Like  patriot  Titans 
we  shook  ourselves  out  of  the  Old- World  condition  and  be- 
gan an  auspicious  career  of  peace  and  plenty.  We  abandoned 
the  past.  We  abolished  primogeniture.  We  sent  entail  into 
the  limbo  by  the  moon.  We  mocked  at  Dei  gratia  as  an 
absurd  delusion  of  antiquity.  We  declared  three  inalienable 
rights  of  man;  namely,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.    We  ought  to  have  added  the  free  possession  of  land. 

Under  such  auspices  why  should  poverty  have  ever  super- 
vened in  the  United  States  ?  Why  should  the  voice  of  the 
poor  ever  be  heard  rising  like  a  wail  from  plantation,  hamlet, 
and  cityful?  Why  should  there  be  seen  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  homes  of  the  American  people  the  gaunt  spectre  — 
WAlfT? 
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Poverty  in  the  United  States  has  come  not  suddenly,  but 
by  stages.  At  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  centuiy  it 
had  scarcely  appeared  at  all.  When  the  venerable  Lafayette 
was  in  Boston  in  1825  he  made  a  speech  from  the  balcony  of 
an  old  house,  still  standing,  at  the  comer  of  Park  and  Beacon 
Streets.  Looking  round  over  the  well-ordered  multitude  of 
free  men  who  blocked  all  the  open  spaces,  the  honored  guest 
said,  "Where  are  your  poor?"  He  repeated  it:  "Where 
are  your  poor  ?  In  this  assembly  I  see  them  not.  Why  have 
they  not  come  also  ?  "  Some  one  said,  "  We  are  all  here,  rich 
and  poor  together."  Lafayette  replied:  "No;  the  poor  are 
not  here.  They  are  not  anywhere  in  America  I  They  are  in 
Europe."  And  that  makes  the  difference  between  an 
assembly  of  free  men  in  1825  and  an  assembly  of  inchoate 
paupers  in  1897. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  this  century  the  conditicm  of 
equality,  of  common  happiness,  of  free  industrial  pursuits,  of 
fairly  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  vdth  plethora  for  none 
and  poverty  for  none,  still  prevailed  in  our  country.  Men 
now  in  middle  life  can  well  recall  that  happy  and  free  con- 
dition of  ambitious  citizenship  which  existed  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  late  as  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
cry  of  the  poor  was  nowhere  heard.  Even  in  the  great 
vallejrs  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  around  the  far- 
stretching  frontier  of  civilization,  no  wail  of  distress  from 
want  came  up  to  vex  the  soul  of  philanthropy.  The  humble 
homes  of  the  common  people  abounded  with  the  essentials  of 
human  happiness.  One  must  needs  have  seen  in  his  boy- 
hood, as  the  writer  saw  and  is  now  contemplating  with 
tearful  remembrance,  the  plenty  of  the  old-fashioned  country 
homes,  around  which  young  fathers  cleared  new  fields,  and 
young  mothers,  the  angels  of  the  wilderness  —  Grod  bless 
their  memory  I  —  rocked  the  cradles  in  which  fat  boy  babies, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gods  upon  them,  slept  or  crowed  as  the 
swelling  ripple  of  life  flowed  through  their  healthy  souls. 

It  was  only  after  our  great  struggle,  after  our  day  of 
battie  and  devastation,  after  the  sad  estrangement  of  the 
South  and  North,  after  the  chasm  had  opened  with  dreadful 
animosity  to  close  with  indivisible  reunion,  that  the  conditioa 
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of  poverty  in  the  United  States  appeared.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  in  the  jir^t  period  after  the  war  that  this  condition  came. 
It  is  within  the  easy  memory  of  men  that  a  full  decade  — 
nearly  two  decades  —  passed  after  the  day  of  peace  before  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  poverty. 

Nothing  is  more  manifest  than  that  this  condition  —  this 
return  of  the  old  European  and  Asiatic  fate  to  our  American 
shores  —  was  the  restdt  of  some  untoward  and  fatal  break  in  the 
remedial  methods  by  which  we  set  about  to  restore  ourselves 
after  the  Civil  War.  Had  there  been  nothing  abnormal^ 
nothing  criminal  in  these  methods,  we  should  have  got  well 
again.  After  the  storm  the  calm  would  have  supervened. 
Our  wounds  would  have  healed.  The  grass  would  have 
grown  green  over  the  hallowed  graves  of  our  Union  and 
Confederate  dead.  After  the  wreckage  and  turmoil,  the 
elements  would  have  subsided,  and  the  people  would  have 
been  moi-e  free,  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  in  their  subsequent 
abundance  than  in  their  preceding  plenty. 

It  was  the  destruction  of  natural  conditions  that  sent  our 
woe  upon  us.  It  was  the  malevolent  genius  of  man  at  work 
among  the  then  silent  forces  of  our  forward  movement  that, 
in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  brought  about  the  conditions 
which  we  are  now  obliged  to  face.  There  were  men  —  a 
large  group  of  men  —  who  were  then  alert  while  the  nation 
was  asleep.  They  began  to  intrigue  before  the  smoke  of 
battle  had  cleared  away.  They  got  hold  of  the  industrial, 
economic,  and  financial  forces  of  this  reviving  nation  and  de- 
liberately turned  them  from  the  course  of  nature  and  justice 
to  the  course  of  injustice  and  iniquity.  They  purchased  the 
war-debt  of  the  United  States  and  cunningly  converted  it 
into  an  instrument  with  which  to  torment  the  people  by 
paralyzing  their  power  to  pay.  They  invented  a  method  by 
which  to  make  impossible  the  payment  of  that  debt.  They 
transformed  it  into  a  fangdd  desmodont.  They  tampered 
with  the  contract  existing  between  themselves  and  the 
nation.  They  made  a  fraudulent  law  in  their  own  interest. 
They  inserted  a  false  counter  into  the  money  system  of  the 
United  States,  by  which,  when  the  people  paid,  they  paid 
nothing ;  by  which,  when  they  paid  one-half,  the  other  hall 
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was  greater  than  the  whole ;  by  which,  when  the  robbers  bad 
extorted  more  than  five  thousand  million  dollars  from  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  people  and  had  stored  the  treasure  in  their 
own  vaults,  the  maw  of  the  debt-beast  was  more  insatiable 
than  ever ! 

Not  satisfied  with  its  store,  the  ogre  wealth  then  began  to 
organize  and  to  concentrate  its  forces.  It  contrived  one 
scheme  after  another  by  which  to  possess  itself  of  more — 
mare.  Producing  nothing  itself,  it  devised  methods  by  which 
to  absorb  the  producing  energies  of  the  whole  people.  It 
scrupled  not  to  lay  far-reaching  and  dangerous  schemes,  the 
cords  of  which  were  g^radually  tightened,  until  after  more 
than  a  decade  the  sense  of  suffocation  began  to  arouse  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  an  incubus  had  settled  upon  them  — 
that  a  vampire  was  draining  the  blood  and  breath  of  our 
national  life. 

Well-known  is  the  nature  of  the  various  enterprises  which 
have  been  hatched  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
heavy  but  fertile  brain  of  consolidated  wealth.  To  say  that 
when  wealth  accumulates  men  decay  is  only  to  repeat  an 
aphorism  good  since  the  dajrs  of  Goldsmith,  and  now  un- 
happily verified  in  the  United  States.  The  reason  is  that  the 
excessive  accumulation  of  wealth  is  alwajrs  effected  from 
sources  and  resources  other  than  its  own.  In  proportion  as  the 
resources  produced  by  labor  are  taken  away  and  given  to  those 
who  labor  not,  to  that  extent  the  laborer  is  discouraged  and 
rendered  hopeless.  To  that  extent  his  arm  is  paralyzed  and 
his  heart  darkened.  To  that  extent  his  producing  power  is 
smitten  with  palsy,  and  the  soul  of  him  begins  to  sink.  He 
loses  the  spirit  of  the  free  man  and  recedes  towards  the  hovel. 
Instead  of  supporting  free  schools,  he  pajrs  rent  and  interest 
to  his  masters.  *With  that,  poverty  faUs  on  him  like  a  blight, 
and  the  outcome  is  either  the  enslavement  or  the  open  rebel- 
lion of  the  masses. 

This  state,  so  unexpected  and  so  portentous,  has  come  to 
pass  in  the  United  States.  The  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  are  slipping  back  from  their  vantage,  like  jaded  beasts 
toiling  on  the  apron  of  a  treadmill  —  slipping  back  into  lower 
and  still  lower  industrial,  economic,  and  political  conditioiis. 
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As  they,  are  borne  back  and  down  by  the  pressure  that  is 
upon  them  and  even  by  their  own  inert  weight,  they  moan 
and  sigh.  That  is  their  only  sign ;  and  I  say  it  is  the  most 
pitiful  wail  of  human  history  I  Whoever  has  the  heart  of 
humanity  in  him  will  hear  as  he  goes  about  from  city  to 
countiy  seat,  from  office  to  village,  from  field  to  distant 
station,  the  half-smothered  cry  of  the  poor.  —  Let  us  note  for 
a  moment  in  what  manner  the  appeal  of  them  who  are  in 
want,  or  who  are  bordering  on  want,  is  received  by  the  Xkppot 
powers  of  society. 

Whenever  the  dolorous  condition  of  poverty  begins  to  be 
pointed  out  by  the  friends  of  humanity,  the  enemies  of 
humanity  pick  up  the  complaint  and  say  three  things  in 
answer.  First,  they  say  that  it  is  a  lie ;  second,  that  it  was 
always  so;  and  third,  that  the  good  God  loves  his  poor 
children  and  will  take  care  of  them  I  In  this  attitude  towards 
the  poor  stands  the  high-up  and  powerful  world  to-day ;  and 
in  this  attitude  stands  in  particular  the  parvenu  American 
aristocracy. 

When  confronted  with  the  poverty  of  the  masses,  our 
aristocracy,  our  gilded  clan,  declares,  in  the  first  place,  that 
we  have  no  poor  in  the  United  States.  In  the  second  place, 
it  declares  that  the  poor  have  always  been,  and  always  will 
be.  And,  in  the  third  place,  it  declares  that  the  good  Grod, 
whose  servants  we  are,  whose  churches  we  build,  and  whose 
priests  and  preachers  we  feed,  will  take  care  of  his  poor  chil- 
dren —  the  meaning  being  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  it, 
that  the  estate  of  poverty  is  natural,  and  that  the  cry  of  the 
poor  is  only  a  false  murmur  of  discontent.  —  Let  us  look  at 
this  casuistical  answer  of  wealth  to  the  complaint  of  philan- 
thropy. 

In  the  first  place,  they  say  that  there  are  no  poor.  They 
say  this  for  the  reason  that  the  poor  may  be  avoided  and  not 
seen.  The  millionaire  may  build  his  house  so  that  the  un- 
pleasing  aspect  of  poverty  may  not  shadow  the  halls  or  be 
seen  through  the  shutters.  The  walls  are  thick  and  the 
windows  are  high,  and  the  spiked-bronze  fence  around  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  abatis  of  a  fort.  Within  such  a  keep  the  cry 
of  the  poor  will  not  be  heard.     He  who  lives  there  may  say 
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that  there  are  no  poor  —  since  he  does  not  hear  them.  And 
if  the  philanthropist,  working  his  way  by  some  kindly 
stratagem  along  the  corridors,  manages  to  meet  the  baron  of 
the  castle  and  asks  him  if  he  does  not  hear  the  cry  of  the 
do^vll-trodden  millions,  he  only  answers  that  there  are  no  poor 
in  this  country.  "  Everybody,"  says  he,  '*  is  well  and  happy 
in  this  glorious  land.  I  read  only  this  morning  in  the  Metro- 
politan Hypocrite  that  the  happy  laborers  are  all  at  work 
again,  and  that  living  was  never  before  so  good  and  easy  I 
You  are  an  anarchist  arraying  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
There  are  no  poor  in  this  country;  and  you  ought  to  be 
arrested  for  stirring  up  a  strife  among  the  classes  I " 

At  the  next  castle  the  baron  sajrs,  ^^  Why  do  you  try  to 
alter  the  laws  of  nature  and  Providence  ?  The  good  book 
has  said,  *  The  poor  you  have  always  with  you.'  There  was 
never  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  there  were  not  poor 
people,  and  there  will  never  be  a  time  when  they  are  not. 
Poverty  is  a  natural  condition.  It  cannot  be  avoided.  He  who 
lights  against  it  is  a  fool.  When  men  are  poor  it  signifies  only 
that  they  are  not  able  or  not  fit  to  have  more.  If  they  had 
more,  they  would  abuse  the  gift  and  waste  it.  We  are  the 
providential  guardians  of  the  wealth  of  the  world ;  we  keep 
it  and  distribute  it  so  that  it  may  be  a  blessing.  We  our- 
selves never  abuse  or  waste  it —  never  1 " 

The  baron  of  the  third  castle  sajrs  that  God  is  good — 
meaning  that  we  who  love  Him  so  much  and  obey  Him  so 
well  are  all  doing  our  best  to  alleviate  the  g^efs  and  hard- 
ships of  the  poor.  Elspecially  are  we  who  have  and  control 
the  wealth  of  the  world  using  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  miti- 
gate as  far  as  possible  the  hard  conditions  of  poverty.  We 
build  poorhouses  and  asylums ;  we  organize  charities ;  we 
preach  for  the  poor  and  pray  for  them;  we  build  great 
churches  —  into  which  they  never  come  —  and  organize 
gigantic  pawnshops  —  which  they  never  enter.  We  spend 
great  sums  of  money  and  consume  our  revenues  in  trying 
to  lift  up  the  abject  masses ;  and  when  our  efforts  are  not 
crowned  with  success  we  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no 
hope,  but  invent  some  new  method  of  appeasing  the  dreadful 
condition  which  we  admit,  but  are  powerless  to  reform. 
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Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  sure,  and  that  is  that  we 
have  good  hearts  and  consciences,  and  we  are  doing  as  much 
as  we  can  to  make  better  the  sad  condition  of  mankiiid. 
For  this  reason  we  resent  your  interference  and  reiMX)aohes. 
By  reproaching  us  you  disturb  the  existing  order,  and  being 
a  disturber  of  the  existing  order  you  are  yourself  an  enemy 
of  peace  and  progress.  We  are  the  friends  of  the  existing 
order.  The  existing  order  includes  the  system  of  wage- 
industry.  It  includes  the  tenement  sjrstem  of  residence  (or 
burial)  for  the  poor.  It  includes  the  conversion  of  the  mass 
of  mankind  into  a  concrete  on  which  the  structure  of  civiliza- 
tion is  reared.  It  includes  the  government  of  the  many  by 
the  few.  It  includes  the  domination  of  consolidated  wealth 
over  society.  It  includes  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
resources  of  nations  and  peoples  by  a  few  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  men,  of  which  we  are  conspicuous  examples* 
It  includes  the  stock  exchange,  the  trade  comlnnation,  the 
syndicate,  and  the  trust.  It  includes  every  scheme  which  the 
quickened  faculties  of  men  have  been  able  to  devise  for  per- 
petuating, in  a  revised  form,  the  horrid  slaveries  of  the  past. 
And  yet,  says  plutocracy,  if  you  should  disturb  this  existing 
ord^r  you  would  upset  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  you 
shall  not  do  it!  We  have  prepared  for  you,  and  are  still 
preparing.  We  know  you  of  old.  You  are  a  believer  in 
democracy.  You  think  and  teach  that  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another.  You  think  and  teach  that  wealth  ought  to  be  so 
generally  distributed  that  all  may  have  a  share  in  the  blessings 
and  comforts  of  plenty.  You  think  and  teach  that  poverty 
itself  ought  to  be  abolished.  You  think  and  teach  that  in- 
stead of  alleviating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  that  condition 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  You  think  and  teach  the  great  ab- 
surdity that  there  ought  to  be  no  poor ;  that  men  should  go 
forth  free,  and  have  families,  and  feed  them,  and  educate 
them,  and  bring  them  up  to  free  citizenship  in  a  great  Re- 
public of  equal  rights  for  all. 

We  meet  you,  say  the  millionaires,  on  this  ground.  We 
believe  in  none  of  the  things  which  you  advocate.  We  will 
accept  none  of  them.  We  intend  that  the  masses  shall  re- 
main the  masses.     We  intend  that  ihev  shall  not  rine  to  free- 
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dom  and  spontaneity.  We  intend  to  keep  them  as  they  are 
— the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  diuweis  of  water.  We  intend 
that  they  shall  live  under  such  conditions  of  ignorance  and 
dirtiness  and  depravity  as  shall  make  their  emergence  im- 
possible. We  intend  to  hold  them  back,  and  to  hold  you 
back.  For  this  purpose  we  have  fixed  the  powers  of  society 
and  arrayed  them  against  you  and  your  agitation.  We  in- 
tend whenever  you  stir  to  blow  you  into  eternity  1  We  have 
our  arsenals  ready.  We  have  taken  our  millionaire  sons  and 
organized  them  into  regiments,  and  have  instructed  the 
capitalistic  press  to  indoctrinate  them  into  the  true  principles  of 
solid  government.  We  have  packed  our  arsenals  full  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war.  Not  one  bayonet,  not  one  bulleti  not 
one  belt,  not  one  grain  of  powder  in  them  all  is  intended  or  ever 
was  intended  for  a  foreign  foe.  It  is  intended  for  you.  When- 
ever the  people  begin  to  stir  and  to  accept  your  pernicious 
doctrines  of  equal  rights,  we  shall  let  down  our  drawbridges 
and  plant  our  batteries  at  the  comers  of  the  squares.  We 
will  vomit  death  upon  you  in  great  floods  until  we  have 
taught  you  that  freedom  is  a  delusion,  and  democracy  a  sham. 
Therefore  go  your  way  and  teach  no  more  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  for  all.  Or,  if  you  teach  at  all,  teach  in  a  mild 
and  soothing  manner  so  as  to  disturb  not  at  all  the  existing 
order.  Let  us  alone,  for  God  is  good,  and  we  are  his  ser- 
vants. We  will  help  Him  take  care  of  His  poor  children ; 
and  we  will  manage,  meanwhile,  to  continue  the  consumption 
of  the  products  of  labor  in  those  generous  recreations,  exer- 
cises, and  humanities  that  are  the  peculiar  functions  of  the 
rich  and  noble.  We  will  build  our  palaces,  and  increase  our 
livery,  and  illuminate  our  ball  rooms,  and  provide  our 
yachts  with  delicacies  and  rich  wines,  and  sail  away  on  visi- 
tation to  the  capitals  of  those  good  old  stable  states  where 
wealth  is  properly  honored,  and  where  the  poor  know  their 
places.  —  Such  is  the  selfish  plea  of  the  American  plutocracy. 
Hard  is  it,  O  my  countrymen,  to  battle  against  the  im- 
perial powers  of  consolidated  wealth.  Hard  is  it  to  face  the 
condition  which  has  already  supervened  in  the  United  States. 
Such  is  the  alluring  splendor  of  wealth,  and  such  is  the  rough 
exterior  of  free  democracy,  that  many  are  seduced  by  the 
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former,  and  many  are  in  dread  of  tihe  latter.  Fortunes  aie 
made,  and  those  who  wallow  in  them  forget  that  their  estate 
might  be  by  disaster  or  convulsion  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  that  of  tiie  under  man.  They  adopt  the  motto,  ^  After  us, 
the  deluge."  And  if  this  were  all,  there  were  less  cause  for 
fear  in  contemplating  the  destinies  of  humanity;  but  the 
disease  of  wealth-lust  has  disseminated  itself  like  a  poison, 
and  the  infection  of  it  is  felt  as  far  as  the  borders  of  society. 
The  virus  is  in  tlie  veins  of  thousands  and  millions.  It  is 
perceived  tliat  the  rich  are  strong  and  free,  that  they  have 
not  only  houses  and  equipages  and  tables  burdened  with 
flowers ;  but  that  they  also  have  preeminence  in  all  tilings 
else.  Therefore,  we  too  must  be  like  them  I  Therefore,  we 
too  must  by  some  means  get  away  from  our  fellow  men,  oease 
to  share  their  hardships,  cease  to  hear  their  cry,  and  join  the 
glittering  cavalcade  of  the  triumphant  plutocracy. 

This  disease  of  wealth-lust  must  be  met  vHith  an  antidote ; 
else  we  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Whoever  strives  to  amend 
the  existing  order  is  obliged  to  combat  not  only  the  organized 
enemy  in  his  front,  but  these  sad  human  weaknesses  around 
him  and  behind.  I  repeat,  it  is  a  hard  battle,  and  whoever 
enters  it  must  leave  home  and  kindred  behind,  and  offer  him- 
self freely  for  the  good  of  mankind,  for  the  attempted  reform 
of  a  perverse  condition  in  the  civilized  life.  But  let  us  do 
this  freely  and  without  fear.  Let  us  perform  our  part  in  the 
great  contest  that  is  on.  Let  us  who  retain  our  sympathies 
with  democracy,  and  believe  in  it,  contend  fearlessly  for  the 
faith  that  was  delivered  to  our  fathers. 

As  for  the  rest,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  enemy  will  hear 
nothing  that  is  in  the  nature  of  reason  and  truth  and  con- 
science ;  but  nevertheless  the  enemy  shall  hear !  Sooner  or 
later  the  power  of  consolidated  wealth  will  be  humbled  and 
restrained.  Sooner  or  later  those  ambitious  and  selfish  in- 
ti  iguers  against  the  rights  of  humanity,  against  the  equality 
and  brotherhood  of  all  men  and  all  women  before  the  law, 
will  be  brought  to  moderation  and  humility. 

O  ye  money  lords  of  the  United  States  I  O  thou  parvenu, 
pig-headed  aristocracy  I  O  ye  men  of  unbounded  wealth  and 
license;   ye  men  who  reap  whei*e   ye  have   not  so^vn,  and 
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gather  where  ye  have  not  strewn ;  ye  men  who  have  arrogated 
to  yourselves  the  right  of  establishing  a  despotism  over 
American  society ;  ye  men  who  have  banded  together  to  de- 
stroy the  great  Republic  and  to  rebuild  on  its  ruins  the 
abandoned,  owl-haunted  fabric  of  the  past ;  ye  men  who  are 
the  foes  of  human  liberty,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  democ- 
racy of  man,  who  trample  down  truth  and  crush  the 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  seventy  millions  of  people  under  your 
gilded  Juggernaut ;  ye  men  whom  nothing  will  satisfy  but 
to  gather  up  the  total  earnings  of  your  countrymen  and  con- 
sume them  in  the  attempted  gratification  of  your  insatiable 
greed  and  luxury ;  ye  men  whom  preachers  preach  to  and 
teachers  teach  to  and  lawyers  plead  for  and  orators  flatter  and 
journalists  glorify ;  ye  men  who  have  purchased  the  organized 
powers  of  society,  and  who  use  them  as  the  dumb  pawns  of 
the  gambler's  board,  who  think  you  can  buy  the  world  and 
convert  it  one-half  into  a  slave-market  and  the  other  half  into 
a  park ;  ye  men  who  own  all  the  railways  and  all  the  bonds 
and  all  the  sugar  and  all  the  petroleum  and  most  of  the 
cotton  and  all  the  whiskey  (heaven  save  us !)  of  the  United 
States ;  ye  men  whose  intolerable  pride  overtops  that  of  the 
feudal  lords,  and  whose  unmitigated  selfishness  devours  the 
lives  of  others  as  the  Roman  gluttons  devoured  humming 
birds  and  snails ;  ye  men  who  fear  neither  the  proclamation  of 
truth  nor  the  appeal  of  innocence  in  torment ;  ye  millionaires 
and  multi-millionaires  and  billionaires  about-to-be,  whose 
spoliation  of  the  human  race  goes  on  unchecked,  and  whose 
arrogance  already  grins  defiance  out  of  the  iron-bound  win- 
dows of  your  arsenals,  —  stop  1  Stop  now !  The  time  has 
come  for  you  to  pause  and  listen !  The  low  murmur  which 
you  hear  in  the  distance,  so  sad  and  far,  is  the  cry  of  the 
poor.  They  who  cry  are  your  fellow  beings.  They  are  as 
good  as  you  are.  They  have  as  much  right  to  the  blessed- 
ness of  life  as  you  have.  They  have  brothers  and  sister  and 
children — as  you  have  a  few.  They  have  hearts  —  as  some 
of  you  have.  They  ai*e  patient  and  true  —  as  you  are  not ! 
They  are  not  arrogant  and  envious ;  they  are  humble  and 
sincere.  If  there  be  a  God,  they  are  his  loved  ones-  And 
now  by  the  goodness  of  heaven,  you  SHALL  hear  their  cry ! 
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We  serve  upon  you  a  modest  and  generous  notice  to  hear 
that  cry.  You  shall  do  it.  The  nation  will  make  you  do  it. 
Tou  are  not  the  lords  of  the  world.  You  are  not  the  pro- 
prietors of  Nature.  You  are  simply  men,  as  are  the  rest 
your  brothers.  Your  brothers  will  do  you  no  harm ;  but  you 
shall  hear  their  cry.  You  shall  not  be  liars  and  say  that 
there  are  no  poor.  You  shall  not  be  casuists  and  say  that  it 
was  always  so  and  always  will  be ;  for  civilization  will  either 
abolish  poverty  or  be  abolished  by  it!  You  shall  not  be 
hjrpocrites  and  say  that  God  will  take  care  of  those  whom 
you  have  robbed  of  their  labor  and  their  hope  —  as  though 
he  were  your  confederate !  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  the  cry  of  the 
poor,  and  answer  that  cry  with  justice  and  compassion  I 
Otherwise  the  future  will  come  down  on  you  like  night,  and 
your  children's  children,  visited  with  a  fate  worse  than  that 
which  you  now  inflict  on  the  children  of  the  poor,  will  damn 
you  for  your  sin  and  folly. 


THE  EDITOR'S  EVENINa. 


A  Knotty  Problem. 

THE  hard  thing  about  evolution  is  that  it  must  account 
for  everything.  If  the  good  has  been  evolved,  why, 
then,  so  has  been  the  bad.  Whatever  is  must  come 
under  the  one  common  law.  All  of  the  aspects  of  nature  and 
of  life  must  be  explained  and  justified  as  well  as  some  ;  but 
to  attempt  to  justify  all  revolts  us.  It  would  seem  that  our 
ethical  nature  is  satisfied  to  accept  evolutionary  results  and 
the  law  by  which  they  come  so  long  as  they  harmonize  with 
our  moral  sense.  But  if  any  of  the  results  do  not  harmonize, 
if  they  jar  and  offend,  we  reject  them  and  seek  some  other 
law.  For  this  reason  we  divide  all  things  natural  and 
spiritual  into  two  classes,  following  the  one  and  spuming  the 
other.  We  note  with  pleasure  the  unfolding  of  the  beautiful 
parts  of  nature  and  of  life,  but  shrink  from  the  unfolding  of 
the  ugly  and  the  unclean. 

This  discriminating  sense  which  we  bear  in  virtue  of  our 
nature  must  itself  be  a  result  of  evolution — or  else  there  is 
no  evolution  at  all.  That  is,  one  evolutionary  result  turns 
upon  another  result  of  the  same  law  and  cries  out  in  deadly 
antagonism  against  it.  Acting  under  the  force  within  we  try 
to  amend  conditions  without,  accepting  some  and  rejecting 
others.  The  ethical  result  of  evolution  in  man  makes  war 
on  the  moral  results  of  the  evolution  outside  of  him.  Aye 
more ;  the  war  goes  on  within  as  well  as  without.  One  half 
of  the  man-house  rises  against  the  other  half,  and  the  rebellion 
is  often  successful  to  the  extent  of  putting  down  the  govern- 
ment. 

How  can  these  things  be  ?  Why  should  there  be  such 
contradiction  and  battle  in  the  soul  and  substance  of  things  ? 
Why  should  one  half  of  nature  and  of  life  be  in  insurrection 
against  the  other  half  ?  If  one  law  be  over  all,  why  should 
the  results  of  it  be  heterogenous  and  irreconcilable  ?  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  agree  that  everything  is  good.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  aver  that  everything  is  beautiful  and  true.     What, 
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therefore,  can  evolution  signify  in  the  production  of  the  ab- 
horrent and  the  vile  —  at  the  same  time  producing  in  jib 
a  sense  to  be  revolted  with  evil  and  uncleanness?  There 
must  be  some  meaning  or  none  to  this  deep4own  paradox  of 
the  universe. 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  no  meaning  at  all  in  nature 
and  in  life.  If  it  were  clearly  seen  that  the  evolution  of  the 
good  goes  on  more  easily,  more  naturally,  more  successfully 
than  does  the  evolution  of  the  evil,  we  might  conclude  that 
the  bad  is  simply  subservient  to  the  good  until  what  time  it 
may  be  extinguished.  But  it  does  actually  appear  that  the 
law  is  rather  the  other  way.  It  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
universe  that  good  has  to  be  promoted,  while  evil  takes  care 
of  itself.  The  good  must  be  barricaded  with  all  manner  of 
militant  care,  and  stimulated  with  every  fertilizing  expedient 
in  order  that  it  may  grow  or  even  survive.  But  the  bad 
flourishes  without  barricade  or  care,  and  even  against  the 
enmity  and  skill  of  the  better  parts  of  intelligent  nature. 

That  philosopher  who  can  tell  us  why  the  American  Beauty 
requires  to  be  produced  with  so  much  artifice  and  culture, 
while  the  burdock  flourishes  in  sardonic  triumph  and  sheer 
spite  of  the  elements  would  be  a  philosopher  indeed.  He 
who  can  tell  why  rags  and  tatters  and  dirt  and  misery  and 
crime  prevail  without  assistance,  while  flowers  —  both  natural 
and  artificial  —  and  beauty  and  cleanness  and  art  and  per- 
fection of  life  have  to  be  promoted  with  the  immeasurable 
expenditure  of  physical  power  and  nerve  virtue,  would  be  the 
Socrates  of  the  century ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  his  fame 
would  not  outlast  the  fame  of  the  other.  And  we  are  not 
sure  that,  should  he  come,  society  would  not  have  the  hem- 
lock ready  ;  for  the  teaching  of  truth  and  the  distillation  of 
the  hemlock  still  go  together  as  in  the  ancient  days.  It  may 
be  that  the  bowl  and  the  decoction  and  the  hand  of  Onto  are 
not  so  plainly  seen,  but  the  potion  is  just  as  fatal  as  that 
which  was  drunk  by  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  his  couch. 

It  may  be  that  the  explanation  of  the  universal  paradox  is 
that  nature  is  not  a  moral  fact.  Man  is  a  moral  fact,  but  not 
the  natural  world.     The  spiritual  evolution  has  thus  brought 
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forth  a  sense  in  man  that  runs  counter  to  the  material 
machine.  This  is  a  possible  thing.  On  the  whole  we  must 
allow  that  the  principle  of  morality  does  not  exist,  or  at  least 
does  not  display  itself,  in  the  material  world,  but  only  in  the 
the  soul  of  man.  Ethics  is  in  ie«,  and  nowhere  else.  Our 
view  of  nature,  therefore,  discovers  a  fact  which  is  seemingly 
the  product  of  the  swirl  and  swish  of  fate  —  a  fact  that  is 
neither  moral  or  immoral,  but  merely  neutral  and  indifferent. 
This  fact  offends  the  inner  sense,  and  war  breaks  out  the 
moment  that  man  peers  foiih  and  discovers  what  is  around 
him.  This  implies  that  evolution  has  not  gone  on  pari  passu 
in  the  material  and  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  rectifying 
advantage  of  evil  is  still  necessary  in  nature,  but  no  longer 
necessary  in  the  soul.  Thus  the  spirit  of  man,  observing  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  brutal  battle  going  on  in  material  nature, 
complains  that  it  is  immoral,  and  seeks  to  rectify  a  condition 
that  can  only  rectify  itself  by  warring  and  wasting  and  de- 
vouring imUl  the  unfit  pai-ts  are  consumed  and  obliterated. 
But  it  is  a  knotty  question. 


A  Case  of  PreYlslon. 

One  of  my  friends.  Professor  L ,  is  a  man  of  science. 

He  has  both  the  nature  and  the  attainments  of  a  true  scien- 
tific man.  He  has  in  his  specialty  a  reputation  that  is  more 
than  national.  His  literary  fame,  also,  is  climbing  to  the 
fore.  The  remarkable  case  of  prevision  which  I  shall  here 
record,  my  friend  gave  me  in  a  personal  narrative  when  we 
were  alone  this  summer  at  the  Warsaw  Lakes.  Since  then, 
in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  have  asked  him  to 
write  out  for  me  with  the  care  of  a  man  of  science,  the  exact 
facts  in  the  case  narrated.  The  following  communication  is 
his  response.  The  case  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  as  it  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  authentic,  instances 
of  prevision  on  record. 

N ,  July  26,  1897. 

Mt  dear  Dr.  Ridpath: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  submit  herewith  an  authen- 
tio  account  of  the  case  of  prevision  related  to  you  during  our 
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of  C ,  that  a  piece  of  jewelry  had  been  found  by  us,  and 

the  very  neoct  day  the  lady  who  had  dropped  it  [a  friend  of  a 
neighbor  of  ours]  called  and  described  the  lost  locket.  It  was  a 
jewel  much  valued  in  her  family. 

Now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the  record :  the  locket  had 
been  lost  by  the  lady  only  half  an  hour  previous  to  its  discovery 

by  Mrs.  L .     It  was  both  lost  and  found  about  twenty-four 

hours  after  the  child  had  described  the  locket  to  his  mother  who 
found  it ! 

The  case  seemed  so  extraordinary  that  I  recorded  the  facts  as 
now  given.  I  told  a  few  friends  about  the  occurrence,  but  for 
reasons  that  need  not  be  discussed  have  given  the  matter,  until 
now,  no  further  publicity. 

J.   U.    L. 

Concerning  Eternity. 

I  have  noticed  of  late  a  peculiar  repugnance  to  eternity. 
The  sentiment  shows  itself  in  a  half-expressed  wish  that  eter^ 
hity  should  not  exist.  Not  a  few  are  disposed  to  say  that 
eternity  is  too  long  —  that  the  thought  of  it  may  well  make 
us  shudder.  And  this  is  said,  I  believe,  with  little  respect 
to  the  prospective  immortality  of  the  soul;  albeit,  one  can 
not  logically  object  to  eternity  if  the  abstract  notion  of  it  be 
considered  apart  from  our  personal  concern  therein.  For  if 
we  are  not  to  live  forever,  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves 
that  something  else  shall  still  continue  forever  without  us  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  eternity  exists,  and  it  can  neither  be 
abolished  nor  obviated ;  it  can  neither  be  modified  nor  abridged. 
Eternity  is  the  only  fact  which,  if  abrogated,  would  continue 
as  before  I  Here  is  an  infinite  paradox :  If  God  should  destroy 
eternity  it  would  be  there  still  I  If  He  himself  should  perish 
out  of  the  universe,  eternity  would  remain  unchanged  and 
unchangeable ;  all  this  for  the  reason  that  only  things  can  be 
abolished,  and  eternity  is  not  a  thing.  Even  if  Ood  should 
be  not^  eternity  would  still  he!  We  may  admit  that  the 
thought  is  appalling. 

But  why  should  anyone  dread  eternity?  It  would  appear 
that  the  human  mind  is  changing  its  point  of  observation.  To 
some  it  is  beginning  to  seem  undesirable  that  anything  should 
continue   forever.    Many  minds   waver:   sometimes  eternal 
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duration  seems  desirable ;  at  other  times  it  seems  undesirable. 
Very  difficult  it  is  for  the  human  spirit  to  free  itself  from  the 
trammels  of  environment  and  to  look  at  such  a  question  un- 
disturbed by  the  torments  of  time  and  sense. 

Looked  at  historically,  eternity  has  seemed  most  desirable 
to  mankind.  It  has  been  so  because  eternity  has  appeared 
to  our  hopes  as  the  continent  of  immortality.  The  idea  that 
the  Universal  Thing  shall  end  as  a  light  that  is  extinguished 
has,  therefore,  revolted  the  human  race  as  much  as  any  other 
concept.  Literature  is  flecked  all  the  way  from  the  Vedas 
to  the  ^^  Principles  of  Biology "  with  broken  -expressions  of 
hope  that  at  least  something  may  continue  forever.  Very 
rarely  in  the  literary  excursion  over  the  fields  of  the  past  do 
we  find  even  a  hint  of  a  desire  that  all  things  should  cease, 
and  be  not 

It  is  the  turning  from  this  mood  to  another  mood,  in  which 
eternal  duration  is  considered  as  a  doubtful  boon,  or  as  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded  rather  than  desired,  that  marks  the 
thought  of  the  present  age  with  the  peculiar  accent  favoring 
the  universal  extinction  of  whatever  is,  as  the  final  and  per- 
fect good.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  symptom  of  the  oncoming  old 
age  of  the  Western  races.  It  is  a  hint  of  that  Oriental 
Nirvana  which  the  Buddhists  find  as  the  final  rest  of  souls. 

This  change  of  mood  in  our  age  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
result  of  a  social  state  that  has  supervened  in  the  world,  and 
not  to  be  a  primary  and  normal  evolution  of  thought.  It 
would  appear  that  the  overstrain  of  humanity  has  produced 
an  overestimate  of  the  blessedness  of  surcease  and  sleep. 
Civilization  has  taken  its  living  component  parts  and  sub- 
jected them  to  so  much  torture  that  they  have  come  to 
shudder  at  the  thought  that  it  may  continue  forever.  There- 
fore, saith  the  sufferer,  it  were  better  that  consciousness  be 
ended,  and  if  that  should  be  obliterated,  then  why  should 
anything  continue  afterwards?  Even  eternity  without  in- 
habitants would  be  a  mere  inane  and  hollow  gulf  —  an 
infinite  cave  of  vacuous  silence. 

What,  therefore,  is  suicide  but  the  logical  conclusion  of  a 
syllogism,  the  major  premise  of  which  is  the  intolerable  rigor 
of  the  civilized  life,  and  the  minor  premise  of  which  is  the 
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torment  of  the  individual  soul.  The  trouble  with  the  suicide 
is  his  failure  to  reflect  how  horribly  he  is  defeating  himself 
by  trying  to  employ  death  as  a  stopper!  He  foolishly 
imagines  that  he  can  trammel  up  eternity  by  abolishing  him- 
self. It  is  as  though  -a  man  should  try  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  vernal  equinox  by  burning  down  his  cabin. 

But  I  was  only  intending  to  note  the  fact  that  in  our  age 
there  is  a  certain  shudder  in  many  minds  at  the  thought  of 
eternal  duration.  Several  times  I  have  heard  noted  men^ 
not  overdone  with  calamity,  but  rather  in  flourishing  estate, 
express  the  wish  that  neither  eternity  nor  the  thought  of  it 
had  any  existence,  but  rather  that  cessation  and  nonentity 
might  supei*vene  at  last  as  the  happiest  finale  to  the  chaos 
which  we  call  nature  and  the  meteor  which  we  call  life. 


A.  L. 

Our  man  of  destiny  was  greater  than 
The  princely  warrior  Beowulf,  who  smote 
The  scaly  Grendel  in  the  breast  and  throat, 

Or  the  brave  Siegfried,  champion  of  man, 

Who  slew  the  Sea-hag  —  as  a  hero  can — 
Or  Godfrey  battling  in  his  iron  coat 
With  Infidels  at  Sa1em*s  bloody  moat. 

Or  Karl,  or  Caesar,  or  small  Corsican ! 

O  Lincoln !  son  of  poverty  and  doubt. 
Born  in  one  age  of  blindness,  come  again 
With  patriot  soul  and  patient  martyrdom ! 
Be  our  protagonist  and  lead  us  out 
From  sordid  gold-lust  and  the  noisome  fen 
Of  apathy  to  freedom's  highlands  —  come! 
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Some  Preblstoric  History.* 

THE  formal  reports  issued  by  bodies  learned  and  unlearned 
rarely  rise  to  the  level  of  literature.  The  greater  part  of 
such  works  are  barren  of  interest.  They  are  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual museums  in  which  facts  are  labelled  and  classified,  but 
out  of  which  no  living  entity  of  thought  arises.  They  are  in  the 
intellectual  world  what  EzekiePs  vision  of  the  VaUey  of  Dry  Bones 
was  to  the  seer  until  what  time  the  spirit  breathed  upon  them ; 
then  they  became  alive  —  at  least  in  the  prophet's  trance. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  report  transcends  the  dead-line,  and 
issues  as  a  living  thing  into  the  world.  This  is  true  in  the  case 
of  the  *^  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology," 
made  by  the  Honorable  Director,  J.  W.  Powell,  to  Professor  S. 
P.  Langley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  reports  which  have  come  from  this  source  have  been 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise  not  only  as  repositories  of  fact,  but 
also  as  interpretations  of  dead  fact  into  living  literature. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  as  a  department  of  investigation  and 
culture  connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  exists  under 
an  act  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  prosecution  of  ethnological 
researches  among  the  American  Indians,  and  under  this  general 
authorization  two  kinds  of  publications  are  issued,  namely,  an- 
nual reports  and  occasional  bulletins.  In  January  of  1895  an 
act  was  passed  to  print  and  distribute  as  public  documents  such 
manuscripts  of  the  Bureau  as  might  be  thought  to  merit  the  dis- 
tinction. In  1877  the  ^*  Contributions  to  North  American  Eth- 
nology '*  began  to  be  issued,  and  this  series  has  extended  already 
to  Volume  IX. 

The  Fifteenth  annual  report  from  the  Bureau  has  just  been 
distributed  to  libraries  and  other  proper  correspondents.  The 
work  is  an  illustrated  volume  of  366  pages,  including  table  of 
contents,  indexes,  etc.  Prefixed  to  the  body  of  the  work  is  an 
administrative  report  of  121  pages  by  Director  Powell.     The  par- 

1  *'  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Rthnoloi^y,"  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  189S-04.  By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director.  Washington: 
GoTernment  Printing  Office,  1897.    One  vo^^^ie,  illustrated,  imperial  9vo,  pp.  806. 
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ticalar  subject  investigated  in  the  volume  is  the  character  and 
distribution  of  stone  implements  in  the  Potomac-Chesapeake  Tide- 
water Province,  the  investigation  being  the  work  of  William  ' 
Henry  Holmes. 

It  is  to  this  body  of  the  report  that  I  wish  to  call  attention. 
Mr.  Holmes  has  performed  his  work  in  a  manner  to  merit  great 
praise.  His  production  should  find  its  way  not  only  into  libraries 
and  other  literary  preserves  of  public  character,  but  also  into  the 
private  libraries  of  all  such  people  as  have  risen  to  the  level  of 
understanding  the  importance  of  the  prehistoric  conditions  of  our 
continent. 

The  region  of  country  explored  by  Mr.  Holmes  he  calls  *'The 
Province  of  the  Potomac-Chesapeake  Tidewater."  His  map,  fac- 
ing page  14  of  the  report,  presents  a  well-drawn  sketch  of  the 
region  referred  to.  The  outside  border  line,  or  western  bound- 
ary, of  the  province  included  in  Mr.  Holmes's  investigations  be- 
gins at  New  York  City  and  extends  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
to  Trenton,  New  Jersey ;  thence  to  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington ; 
thence  to  Port  Deposit,  on  the  Susquehanna ;  thence  to  Baltimore 
and  Washington ;  thence  in  the  same  general  direction  to  Freder- 
icksburg ;  thence  almost  due  south  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg ; 
and  thence  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke  River.  The  water-divides 
in  this  region  are  marked  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  map  with  dotted 
lines,  which  enable  the  reader  to  trace  the  several  sections  of  the 
region  investigated. 

In  a  general  way,  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  entering  upon 
his  investigations  was  to  find  out  the  social,  domestic,  economic, 
and  political  history  of  the  Paleolithic  Man  as  he  was  in  archaeo- 
logical times.  In  prosecuting  this  work,  Mr.  Holmes  has  de- 
scribed the  results  of  his  operations  for  a  full  twelvemonth  in  the 
region  referred  to.  His  work  covers  exploration  proper,  archaeo- 
logical events,  descriptive  ethnologies,  sociological  facts,  picto- 
graph  and  sign  language,  linguistics,  mythology,  psychology, 
bibliography,  etc.  In  the  details  of  the  investigation  we  find 
described  the  character  of  the  implements  of  the  Old  Stone  age. 
Very  little  Neolithic  work  is  presented,  though  there  is  some,  as 
shown  in  the  plates  facing  pages  84,  86,  89,  91,  94,  114,  and 
perhaps  a  few  others. 

The  process  of  quarrying  and  manufacturing  implements  in  the 
Old  Stone  age  is  described  and  illustrated  with  much  patience  and 
ability.  The  location  of  many  quarries  has  been  discovered,  and 
the  features  of  the  manufactories  accurately  traced  cot.     The 
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implement  shops  of  the  old  Potomac  region  are,  in  particiilar,  fall 
of  interest  and  curiosity.  It  appears  that  the  sites  of  the  shopt 
were  determined  by  the  Paleolithic  man  with  considerable  skill ; 
they  were  depots  of  supply  and  distribution.  Copious  sections 
of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the  characteristics  and  manufacture 
of  flaked-stone  implements.  These  Mr.  Holmes  finds  to  have 
been  of  quartz,  quartzite,  rhyolite,  flint,  jasper,  argiUite,  etc. 
Sometimes  the  investigation  is  conducted  by  the  comparative 
method;  as,  for  example,  where  the  making  of  blades  is  com- 
pared in  manner  with  the  manufacture  of  celts  and  pecked  imple- 
ments. Much  interest  I  note  in  the  case  of  incised,  or  cut-stone, 
utensils.  The  materials  here  employed  were,  for  the  most  part, 
mica  and  steatite. 

Man  has  been  defined  very  well  as  the  **  tool-using  animal." 
It  is  true  that  the  real  point  of  dififerential  departure  of  the  Pale- 
olithic man  from  his  savage  progenitors  or  congeners  was  in  the 
adaptation  or  conversion  of  the  club  into  an  implement.  The 
anthropopitheeoids  have  considerable  skill  in  dubbing.  They 
take  a  stick  and  with  it  beat  down  cocoanuts.  They  are  capable 
of  throwing  one  thing  at  another  thing ;  but  none  have  ever  been 
observed  to  adapt  an  implement  to  any  end  or  use  not  visible  at 
the  time  of  preparation.  This  the  Paleolithic  man  did.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  adapt  an  implement  to  a  use  which  was  not  yet 
present  to  any  of  his  faculties  —  except  his  imagination. 

The  prehistoric  races  of  the  Potomac-Chesapeake  region  had 
this  capacity.  There  are  evidences  in  some  of  the  quarries  of 
higher  development  than  in  others.  In  some  places  we  find  be- 
ginnings of  pottery.  Traces  of  such  art  are  discoverable  in  the 
quarries  of  the  Patuxent  Valley,  and  in  general  in  those  regions 
where  the  clay  formation  seemed  to  provoke  the  genius  of  the 
primitive  man.  The  investigation  covers  the  distribution  of 
materials  and  the  relation  of  the  natural  supply  to  the  implements 
produced.  In  a  few  places  the  evolution  extended  as  far  as  tlie 
transportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Besides  the  explorations  of  Mr.  Holmes  and  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  them,  we  have  in  this  volume  brochures  of 
great  value  on  the  Siouan  Indians  by  W.  J.  McGee  and  James 
Owen  Dorsey,  the  first  of  whom  considers  the  Siouan  stock  as  to 
its  extent,  nomenclature,  language,  mythology,  habitat,  tribal 
history,  etc. ;  while  the  latter  discusses  the  general  features  of 
Siouan  organization,  making  his  study  from  the  Dakota  nations 
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and  the  AssiDiboins.  An  interesting  paper  is  also  added  by 
Jesse  Walter  Fewkes  on  the  **  Tusayan  Katoinas,"  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  ceremonials  of  this  branch  of  oar  prehistoric  races, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  Katcina  dances  in  Cibola.  To 
this  is  added  a  special  treatise  by  Cosmos  Mindelefif  on  the 
*^  Repair  of  Casa  Grande  Rain,  in  Arizona."  The  rains  are 
well  described  as  they  appeared  in  1891.  Plans  for  the  repairs 
are  suggested,  with  specifications  for  the  preservation  of  as 
much  as  remains  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  prehis- 
toric American  civilization. 

In  illustration  of  this  really  important  volume  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  plates  are  inserted,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  from  photographs  and  original  drawings.  They 
cover  the  whole  prehistoric  life  of  the  Potomac-Chesapeake  coun- 
try, and  in  the  afterparts  of  the  volume,  the  life  of  the  Siouan 
races.  There  are  also  forty-eight  smaller  engravings  and  views 
illustrative  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  text.  The  beautiful  color- 
ation in  which  the  Paleolithic  man  and  our  aborigines  were  so  skill- 
ful is  happily  illustrated  in  a  few  fine  plates  prepared  especially 
for  this  volume.  I  refer  in  particular  to  plate  CIV,  showing 
"  Shield  with  Star  Symbol,"  *'  Shield  witli  Unknown  Symbol," 
and  **  Symbolic  Sun  Shield";  also  to  plate  CVII,  showing  a 
«« Doll  of  Calako  Mana  " ;  also  to  plate  CVIII,  a  ''  Katcina  Mask 
with  Squash  Blossom  Appendage  and  Rain  Cloud  Symbolism  " ; 
also  to  plate  CIX,  a  »*  Doll  of  Calako  Taka" ;  also  to  plates  CX 
and  CXI,  showing  *»  Head  dress  of  Alosaka"  and  **  The  Powamu 
Mask."  All  these  illustrations  are  done  in  the  original  colors, 
are  carefully  artistic,  and  highly  interesting. 

The  work  now  doing  in  our  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology  is 
worthy  of  praise  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  and  much  of  it 
is  gladly  welcomed  as  permanent  contribution  to  our  literature. 
Of  this  kind  we  cordially  endorse  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  as 
a  conspicuous  example. 
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To  OUR  Friends  and  Patrons  : 

We  appeal  to  all  who  are  concerned  in 
the  people's  cause  to  aid  in  its  promotion. 
Friends  of  reform  and  freedom,  you  see 
The  Arena  battling  for  you :  give  us  your 
assistance.  It  requires  money  as  well  as 
time  and  labor  to  carry  forward  the  good 
work .  You  who  are  concerned  in  p romot^ 
ing  the  people's  interest  should  aid  in  cir- 
culating this  champion  of  truth  and  right. 
If  you  are  earnest  in  your  desires  for  our 
success,  assist  us  by  subscribing  and  by 
getting  your  friends  to  subscribe  for  Tiie 
Arena. 

We  suffer  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
afflict  you.  They  withhold  their  sup- 
port and  mock  at  the  words  reform  and 
progress.  They  support  those  only  that 
battle  for  special  privilege  and  for  the 
substitution  of  a  plutocracy  for  the  free 
Republic.  We  contend  for  honest  gov- 
ernment and  for  Justice  to  all.  {Should 
we  fail  to  prosecute  this  work,  should  we 
cease  to  cry  out  in  defence  of  the  under 
man,  you  would  say  that  we  also  have 
yielded  to  the  powers  of  conccLtrated 
wealth.  Should  failure  come,  let  it 
come  from  the  enemies  of  mankind,  from 
the  foes  of  progress  and  freedom,  but 
not  from  the  indifference  of  those  who 
are  at  heart  in  Sjrmpathy  with  the  oi)- 
pressed,  but  whose  only  fault  is  apathy. 
Strengthen  us,  and  thereby  strengthen 
yourselves,  by  doing  all  that  is  in  your 
power  to  increase  the  circulation  of  The 
Arena  among  the  people.  By  this  moans 
we  shall  promote  their  education  and 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  better  day  — 

"  When  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brithers  be  and  a'  that.'' 


The  Arena  and  the  American  Institute 

of  ClTiCS. 

The  purchase  by  The  Arena  of  the 
American  Magazine  of  Civics  and  the 
transfer  to  this  office  of  the  subscription 
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lists  and  other  assets  of  that  magazlDe, 
seemed  to  promise  well  for  all  concerned. 
We  have  endeavored  to  fulfil  our  part  of 
the  agreement  made  with  the  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  and 
expect  to  complete  our  obligations  to  the 
subscribers  of  tiie  Magazine  which  was 
the  organ  of  that  body.  The  Arena  Is 
not  and  has  not  been  the  organ  of  the 
American  Institute,  and  no  such  thing 
has  been  contemplated.  But  we  have 
attempted  to  furnish  the  Institute  with  a 
suitable  vehicle  for  tiie  transmission  of 
its  intelligence  to  its  membership.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
receive  from  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  under  date  of  July  12th, 
1897,  tlie  following  communication : 

The  Arena  Co. 

Copley  JSquare,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs:  It  is  evident  that  any  ar- 
rangements for  the  future  of  a  mutually 
helpful  character,  such  as  those  proposed 
bt'tween  the  American  Institute  of  Civics 
and  The  Arena  magazine,  are  out  of 
the  question. 

The  Institute,  while  seeking  to  promote 
a  thorough  study  of  controversial  ques- 
tions, is  not  partisan.  The  Arena  Is 
looked  upon  as  an  advocate  of  special 
economic  and  social  theories.  This  may 
explain  matters.  For  example,  while 
the  Institute  has  sought  to  promote  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  both  sides 
of  the  free-silver  question,  it  has  es- 
poused neither  side,  while  T^e  Arena  Is 
regarded  as  a  si)ecial  advocate  of  free 
silver.  The  same  is  true  of  other  ques- 
tions. It  would  seem  that  very  few  of 
the  Institute  members,  who  have  been 
receiving  the  Magazine  of  Civics^  are  in 
sympathy  with  'lliE  Arena  in  its  leaning 
toward  free  silver  and  its  attitude  upon 
some  other  questions. 

Under  the  circumstances  you  will 
doubtless  agree  with  us  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  make  any  further  attempt  to  establish 
cooperative  relations  between  the  Insti- 
tute and  I'HE  Arena.  We  are  convinced 
that  any  such  attempt  on  our  part  will  be 
useless,  and  we  tlierefore  release  yon 
from  the  agreement  to  publish  a  special 
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page  devoted  to  the  Institute's  announce- 
ments,  and  ask  that  you  will  discontinue 
the  publication  of  that  page.  We  will 
forward  to  you.  In  a  few  days,  the  names 
of  Inst  itute  members  who  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  receive  The  Arena,  with 
check  to  cover  amounts  payable  on  their 
account. 

It  was  our  expectation,  perhaps  un- 
warranted, that  The  Arena  under  its 
new  ownership  would  treat  controversial 
questions  in  the  same  impartial  manner 
in  which  they  were  treated  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  Civics  and  are  treated  in  the 
North  American  Review  and  Forum,  If 
you  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  interests 
will  be  best  served  by  not  doing  this,  we 
cannot  say  that  you  are  mistaken,  nor 
are  we  disposed  to  find  fault  with  your 
decision.  We  have  simply  to  accept  the 
result,  whatever  our  regrets. 

On  behalf  of  the  Institute, 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  R.  Waite,  President, 

To  this  communication  the  Editor  re- 
plied as  follows : 

Dear  Doctor  Waite: 

The  Arena  for  August  has  gone  to 
press  carrying  your  article  under  the 
head  of  "The  Qvic  Outlook."  I  think 
you  will  be  pleased  with  it,  though  it 
does  not  include  quite  all  of  the  material 
which  we  have  in  hand  from  you. 

Your  communication  addressed  to  the 
Company  has  been  sent  to  the  proprietor, 
and  you  will,  no  doubt,  hear  from  him  in 
good  time. 

How  anyone  who  is  in  favor  of  good 
government  through  good  citizenship  can 
reasonably  object  to  The  Arena  is  a 
thin^  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Gooa  government  through  good  citizen- 
ship is  precisely  what  we  are  driving  at; 
and  the  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  we 
mean  what  we  say.  If  there  h%  any  class 
of  people,  or  any  combinations  or  organi- 
zations of  men  that  pretend  to  l>e  in  favor 
of  good  government  through  good  citi- 
zenship, and  do  not  mean  it,  why  then,  to 
be  sure,  The  Arena  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  them  —  and  never  willhave  un- 
til the  present  Editor  be  thrown  by  some 
unsuspected  catapult  over  the  moon. 

The  fact  is,  my  dear  Doctor,  that  we 
have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
ITiey  who  believe  In  the  preservation  of 
free  institutions ;  they  who  believe  in  the 
rights  of  man ;  they  who  believe  in  demo- 
cratic government  and  in  the  preservation 
of  that  government  for  the  people  for- 
ever ;  they  who  believe  in  the  people  as  a 
fact,  but  do  not  believe  in  plutocratic 


domination,  with  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  most  dear  to  us 
in  this  Republic,  —  must  go  one  way ;  and 
they  who  believe  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  great  Republic, 
with  our  seventy  millions  of  people,  are 
no  more  than  the  tools  and  instruments 
of  a  money  despotism,  more  tyrannical 
and  desperate  than  any  political  power 
now  prevalent  in  Europe,  —  must  go  the 
other  way. 

We  have  come  to  the  division  of  the 
road ;  but  it  is  rather  sad  that  they  who 
ought  to  be  engaged  in  a  common  cause 
are  divided  on  a  question  of  such  vital  im- 
portance as  the  preservation  of  the  R^ 
public  from  the  intolerable  greed  and 
anti-democratic  powers  that  now  control 
it,  and  have  controlled  it  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  I  assure  you,  Doctor  Waite, 
that  the  grip  of  these  powers  on  the 
throat  of  this  Republic  is  going  to  be 
broken;  and  if  The  Arena  can  nelp  to 
break  it,  why  then,  here  we  are. 
Yours  traly, 

John  Clark  Ridpath. 

Boston,  July  16, 1897. 

In  addition  to  the  above  correspondence, 
the  Editor  of  The  Arena  referred  the 
matter  at  issue  to  the  proprietor,  and  had 
from  him  the  following  answer : 

Dr.  Ridpath: 

I  bought  from  Henry  Randall  Waite, 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Civics,  the  American  Magazine  of  Civics 
(the  official  organ  of  said  Institute^,  to 
save  it  from  getting  into  the  hanas  of 
those  who  might  have  perverted  the  work 
and  purpose  its  title  implies.  The  agree- 
ment of  sale  specifies  that  I  shall  devote 
space  in  The  Arena  to  the  "  Civic  Out- 
look" and  announcements.  President 
Waite's  letter  will  explain  itself  to  The 
Arena  readers.  Your  reply  should  con- 
vince President  Waite  that  The  Arena  is 
with  the  citizen  for  good  government. 

John  McIntyre. 

The  above  correspondence  and  explana- 
tion are  offered  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Civics  and  the  gen- 
eral public  as  the  j-eason  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  relations  with  that  body,  not 
by  our  own  act,  but  by  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute. 


Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne. 

Our  readers  will  be  delighted  with  the 
perusal  of  another  powerful  article,  to 
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appear  in  the  number  for  October,  from 
the  pen  of  the  fearless  and  talented  free- 
silver  Republican  leader,  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Towne,  of  Minnesota.  He  handles  his 
theme  with  the  mastery  of  style  and  co- 
gency of  reason  for  which  he  is  justly 
considered  one  of  the  ablest,  as  he  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  our  statesmen. 

Goncentratlon  of  Wealth,  by  Taabeneck. 

In  The  Arena  for  October,  Herman  E. 
Taubeneck  will  complete  his  great  argu- 
ment on  the  Concentration  of  Wealth, 
the  first  section  of  which  appears  in  the 
current  number. 


Jadge  Walter  Clark. 

Justice  Walter  Clark  is  known  as  one 
of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  people's 
cause.  His  arguments  and  policies  are  al- 
ways based  on  a  true  political  philosophy. 
His  article  on  "The  Rights  of  the  Public 
over  Quasi-Public  Services  "  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  will  be  welcomed  as  one  of  his 
finest  contributions. 


Mary  Parmelee  on  Jefferson. 

In  The  Arena  for  October  will  appear 
a  very  able  and  instructive  article  by 
Mary  Piatt  Parmelee  on  "  Thomas  JeflTer- 
son  and  his  Political  Philosophy."  The 
contribution  is  timely,  for  it  brings  forci- 
bly to  mind  the  true  JefTersonian  theory 
of  Society  and  State. 


Article  by  the  Editor,  on  Prosperity. 

In  the  number  for  Octoi>er,  the  Editor 
of  The  Akena  will  i)rcsent  his  views  on 
"  Prosperity,  Real  and  Fictitious."  In 
it  he  will  show  that  the  vociferation  of 
the  money  power,  crying  prosperity, 
prosperity,  when  there  is  none,  does  not 
and  cannot  make  prosperity,  for  the  rea- 
son that  prosperity  begins  in  the  capilla- 
ries of  society,  that  is,  among  the  pro- 
ducing industries. 


A  Symposium  on  Labor. 

Three  articles  by  working  men,  dis- 
cussing   the    labor   question    from    the 


workingman*8  point  of  view,  will  appear 
as  a  symposium  in  the  number  for  Octo- 
ber. ^^How  the  Worklngman  Feels*' 
will  be  the  theme  of  Herbert  M.  Ramp, 
of  Springfield,  Missouri ;  ^^  Up  or  Down  ^' 
is  the  title  of  the  contribution  by  W. 
Edwards  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  *^The 
Farm  Hand:  an  Unknown  Quantity/' 
will  be  discussed  by  W.  £.  Kearns  of 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Flower's  Contribution. 

The  article  by  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  In  the 
number  for  October  will  be  **  The  Latest 
Social  Vision."  It  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guished reformer's  very  best.  Whatever 
Mr.  Flower  writes  will  be  received  by  the 
members  of  The  Arena  fiimily  with 
the  greatest  favor  and  respect.  His 
messages  are  always  welcome. 


The  Dead  Hand  In  the  Church. 

Under  this  caption  a  powerful  article 
will  appear  in  The  Arena  for  October. 
The  author  is  the  Reverend  Clarence 
Lathbury,  of  Elmwood,  Mass. 


Snicide :  Is  it  Worth  WhUe? 

Under  this  suggestive  query,  diaries 
B.  Newcomb  of  Boston  vdll  present  our 
readers  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Arena  with  a  discussion  which  if  not 
wholly  new  is  wholly  appropriate  to  the 
mood  and  method  of  this  age. 


Besides  the  above  sterling  and  well- 
selected  array  of  articles  befitting  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  The  Arena  for  Octo- 
ber will  contain  the  ^^  Plaza  of  the  Poets," 
with  contributions  by  Ironqulll  of  Kan- 
sas, Junius  L.  Hempstead,  Clinton  Scol- 
lard,  Rubie  Carpenter,  Helena  Majrnard 
Richardson ;  also  *<  The  £ditor*s  Evening," 
with  a  full  quota  of  interesting  brevi- 
ties ;  also  Book  Reviews,  announcements, 
etc.  Our  friends  may  look  forward  to 
the  numl)er  for  October  with  confidence 
that  the  Arena  banner  will  be  still  fall 
high  advanced. 
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This  is  true  liberty :  when  freeborn  meo, 
Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free ; 

*****  * 

What  can  be  juster  In  a  state  than  this?  —  Euripides^ 

THESE  lines,  better  known  from  Milton's  use  of  them  as 
a  motto  to  ^^  Areopagitica "  than  from  their  original 
employment  by  the  great  Greek  dramatist,  may  well 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  an  article  designed  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  particulars  wherein  liberty  of  speech,  which 
includes  liberty  of  instruction,  and  is  the  surest  pledge,  as 
it  was  the  culminating  achievement,  of  free  institutions,  is 
shown  to  have  been  partially  lost  already  and,  unless  present 
tendencies  are  withstood,  to  be  doomed  to  early  extinction  in 
the  United  States.  Not,  indeed,  that  thus  far  the  laws  have 
specifically  limited  the  right  to  the  expression  of  opinion, 
although  lately  the  courts  have  in  some  instances  used  the 
writ  of  injunction  as  a  substitute  for  unobtainable  repressive 
legislation ;  nor  that  in  the  realms  of  religious,  philosophical, 
and  even  political  discussion,  so  long  as  the  latter  deak  with 
pure  abstractions,  a  man  may  not  still  ^^ speak  free"  his 
honest  thoughts,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  if  he  can  find 
listeners,  or  in  print,  if  he  can  find  readers ;  —  but  that,  in 
the  domain  of  economic  inquiry,  as  to  questions  of  a  nature 
to  be  submitted  to  political  determination,  especially  if  of 
present  or  imminent  pendency,  the  expression  of  opinion  is 
no  longer  free  in  fact. . 

Custom  and  usage  are  stronger  than  statutes  and  guaran- 
tees.    Conditions  may  nullify  law.     A  legislature,  for  exam- 
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pie,  may  undertake  to  assure  absolute  freedom  of  contract 
to  every  citizen,  but  circumstances  may  nevertheless  compel 
millions  to  subscribe  to  terms  dictated  by  scoi'es.  So  also 
may  the  theory  of  a  state  and  the  letter  of  its  laws  guaran- 
tee absolute  liberty  of  action  to  every  voter  in  the  casting  of 
his  ballot,  yet  all  the  while  the  control  of  that  high  function 
of  his  supposed  sovereignty  be  as  completely  distinct  from 
his  own  will  as  though  he  had  signed  it  away  by  power  of 
attorney.  Thus  it  is  wholly  possible  that  a  people  should 
preserve  all  the  outward  forms  and  verbal  warranties  of 
liberty  while  drifting  under  the  worst  abuses  of  practical 
despotism.  These  come  through  usages  instigated  by  power- 
ful and  selfish  interests  m  the  community  and  deriving  their 
sanction  from  a  permissive  public  opinion.  In  the  United 
States  to-day  we  need  to  be  every  whit  as  watchful  respect- 
ing the  growth  of  customs  (with  their  accompanjring  justi- 
fying sentiments)  whereof  the  natural  operation  is  to  limit 
the  freedom  appropriate  to  our  institutions,  as  in  regard  to 
attempts  at  f  imdamental  changes  in  our  organic  and  statutory 
laws.  The  latter  can  rarely  be  accomplished  in  secret,  and 
may  be  usually  left  to  the  fortunes  of  inevitable  examination 
and  debate.  But  the  former,  mysterious  in  origin,  silent  in 
action,  and  subtle  in  effect,  elude  common  observation,  are 
not  easily  exposed,  and  may  long  defy  reformation.  It  can 
be  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  a  marvellously  happy  cir- 
cumstance if,  when  some  especially  dangerous  and  insidious 
purpose  is  afoot,  there  shall  occur  so  startling  and  flagrant 
an  example  of  what  is  aimed  at  as  to  shock  the  patriotic  con- 
science of  the  country  and,  before  "damnM  custom'*  has 
quite  deadened  it,  arouse  it  to  activity. 

Two  such  occurrences  have  recently  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  danger  that  men- 
aces their  liberties  through  the  control  of  the  great  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  coimtry  by  influences  distinctly  hostile 
to  the  general  good:  the  dismissal  of  Prof.  Edward  W. 
Bemis,  from  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  about 
two  years  ago ;  and  the  recent  enforced  resignation  of  Dr. 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews  from  the  Presidency  of  Brown  Univeiv 
sity.     The  former  circumstance  caused  much  comment  at  the 
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time,  but  lacked  somewhat  the  conclusive  and  exemplary 
character  of  the  latter,  because  the  dismissing  powers  under- 
took some  kind  of  explanation  in  the  Bemis  case  that  left 
the  real  occasion  of  their  action  slightly  and  formally  in 
issue ;  while  in  the  Andrews  case  the  motive  is  avowed  with 
perfect  and  astounding  candor. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Though  depending  practically  upon  the  liber- 
ality of  one  man,  no  other  institution  of  learning  has  ever 
been  so  prodigally  endowed.  Its  founder  and  chief  patron, 
evidently  determined  that  his  memory  should  "outlive  his 
life  "  more  than  "  half  a  year,"  was  not  content  to  depend 
alone  on  Hamlet's  recipe  and  "  buUd  churches,"  although  he 
had  already  acted  upon  it  quite  extensively.  He  seems  to 
have  feared  that,  if  he  relied  on  churches  only,  his  posthu- 
mous reputation  for  benevolence  might  possibly  suffer  some- 
what from  his  connection  with  the  organization  and  devel- 
opment of  the  most  gigantic,  unrighteous,  and  oppressive 
monopoly  in  all  the  modem  enginery  of  predatory  commer- 
cialism. The  taint  of  Standard  Oil  might  prove  stronger 
than  the  odor  of  sanctity  exhaled  from  a  few  modest  and 
unassertive  churches.  His  case  required  something  more 
than  the  ordinary*tribute  with  which  contemptuous  wicked- 
ness, when  it  lies  down  to  die,  tries  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  common  judgment  which  it  has  all  its  life  despised 
and  outraged.  What  so  apposite  to  his  need  as  a  great  uni- 
versity, lavishly  supplied  with  buildings,  appliances,  faculties, 
libraries,  money ;  aggressive,  demonstrative,  devoted  to  his 
ideas,  and  eternally  redolent  of  himself  ?     The  very  thing ! 

Only  a  few  millions  of  dollars  were  required,  and  these 
were  easily  to  be  procured.  A  fraction  of  a  cent  per  gallon 
added  to  the  price  of  illuminating  oil  would  soon  make  good 
the  expense.  Talk  of  the  philosopher's  stone :  it  would  have 
been  but  a  sorry  device  compared  to  this  new  alchemy  which 
converts  necessity  into  gold,  robbery  into  charity,  and  objur- 
gation into  eulog}%  To  levy  unwilling  subsidy  from  whole 
commonwealths  and  sanctify  the  action  by  devoting  a  portion 
of  the  avails  to  chapel-building ;  to  seize  by  mingled  force 
and  fraud  a  vast  range  of  iron-hills  and  appurtenant  railways, 
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with  the  usufruct  of  tiibutary  cities,  and  stifle  the  resentment 
of  humanity  by  taking  the  humanities  into  partnership  in  the 
business :  these  are  conceptions  beyond  the  audacity  of  all 
preceding  centuries  and  whose  realization  would  have  ren- 
dered infamous  any  age  but  ours. 

In  the  University  of  Chicago  Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis 
held  a  position  as  an  instructor  or  associate  professor  in  the 
department  of  sociology.  His  duties  comprised  both  class 
work  inside  the  university  proper,  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  institution,  lectures  in  University  Extension  courses  out- 
side. He  is  a  man  of  exceptional  acquirements  in  his  spe- 
cialty, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  by  the 
well-known  authority  Prof.  John  B.  Clark : 

Doctor  Bemis  has  unusual  qualifications  for  giving  instmctions  In  soci- 
ology in  an  institution  where  this  branch  of  science  is  to  be  taught  In  a 
scientific  way.  His  range  of  learning  is  very  extensive  and  his  training 
in  economics  has  been  very  thorough.  He  has  clear  insight  and  sound 
judgment.  His  views  are  conservatively  progressive,  and  he  seems  to  be 
a  safe  guide  for  students. 

He  was  a  careful  investigator  of  the  problems  of  muni- 
cipal government,  ai;id  had  largely  studied  such  subjects  as 
street-iuilways,  gas  manufacture,  police  management,  etc., 
and  had  written  much  and  with  authority  thereon.  In  the 
somewhat  broader  field  also  of  monopolies  in  general,  and 
labor  questions,  including  stiikes,  boycotts,  and  lock-outs,  he 
was  a  painstaking  and  indefatigable  inquirer.  Oi^  all  these 
matters  his  deliverances  were  characterized  by  perfect  candor 
and  moderation,  though  it  was  plain  that  he  was  free  from 
the  common  fault  of  bias  in  favor  of  the  powerful  interests 
of  society,  and  that  he  possessed  a  sincere  sympathy  with 
those  whose  condition  places  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  many 
of  the  struggles  of  life,  though  not  blind  to  their  shortcom- 
ings. He  construed  his  liberty  as  a  teacher  in  a  broad  spirit, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  state  a  fact  he  learned  or  an  opinion 
he  entertained.  If,  for  example,  he  found  that  gas  could  be 
profitably  made  and  furnished  at  a  fraction  of  what  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  were  paying  for  it,  he  had  no  reluctance  to 
say  so.  If  he  ascertained  that  the  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  gas-works  had  been  successfully  undertaken  in 
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8ome  cities,  and  thought  that  the  experiment  justified  its 
extension  to  other  places,  he  so  stated.  If,  in  passing,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  persons  engaged 
in  any  ot  the  enterprises  under  his  investigation,  he  did  not 
fail  to  employ  language  clearly  expressing  his  sentiments. 
If,  when  examining  the  history  of  a  railroad  strike,  he  found 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  signs  of  dereliction  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  or  anything  in  respect  to  which  he  thought 
some  concession  due  to  the  men  or  their  claims,  he  was  in  the 
habit,  contrary  to  the  prevalent  custom  in  such  cases,  of  mak- 
ing plain  mention  of  the  fact. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  dissatisfaction  soon  made 
itself  evident  upon  the  part  of  those  who,  either  personally 
or  as  a  class,  constituted  the  main  financial  reliance  of  the 
University.  Men  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute liberally  to  the  f  umishment  and  support  of  an  institu- 
tion whose  spokesmen  were  permitted  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
the  motives,  or  to  question  the  righteousness  of  the  acts,  of 
those  whose  money  paid  their  salaries.  It  was,  accordingly, 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that,  in  1893,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Gas  Trust  refused  a  desired  financial 
favor  to  the  University  because  Mr.  Bemis  was  on  its  faculty. 

Another  illustrative  instance  is  afforded  by  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  certain  of  Mr.  Bemis's  utterances  wherein  he  be 
trayed  a  suspicion  that  there  are  sometimes  two  sides  to  a 
labor  dispute.  On  Sunday,  July  15,  1894,  he  delivered  in 
the  First  Pi*esbyterian  Church  in  Chicago  an  address  on 
"  Some  Lessons  of  the  Strike,"  referring  to  the  great  railroad 
stiike  of  that  year.  He  condemned  the  strikers  for  their 
excesses  and,  among  other  things,  said : 

Unless,  however,  we  who  are  not  wage-earners  in  the  narrower  sense, 
purify  our  modes  of  nominating  or  electing  or  appointing  officials  and 
legislative  bodies,  and  unless  we  stimulate  among  the  general  public  a 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  we 
must  not  wonder  at  the  use  by  unscrupulous  minorities  of  wage-workers 
of  any  weapons  within  their  reach. 

If  the  railroads  would  expect  their  men  to  be  law-abiding,  they  must 
set  the  example.  Let  their  open  violation  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
law,  and  their  relations  to  corrupt  legislatures  and  assessors  testify  as  to 
their  part  in  this  regard.  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  the  strikers  in  their 
boycott  of  the  railroads  ;  but  the  railroads  themselves  not  long  ago 
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placed  an  offending  road  under  the  ban  and  refused  to  honor  its  tickets. 
Such  boycotts  on  the  part  of  the  raih-oads  are  no  more  to  be  justified  tiiau 
is  a  boycott  of  the  railroads  by  the  strikers.  Let  there  be  some  equality 
in  the  treatment  of  these  things. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  addi-ess,  the  president  of  one 
of  the  great  railway  systems  of  the  Northwest,  with  much 
excitement  and  passion,  took  the  speaker  to  task  for  his 
strictures  on  the  railroads,  declaring:  "It  is  an  outrage. 
That  a  man  in  your  position  should  dare  to  come  here  and 
imply  that  the  railroads  cannot  come  into  court  with  clean 
hands,  is  infamous."  (The  italics  are  mine.  The  words 
emphasized  seem  to  indicate  an  appreciation  on  the  pai*t  of 
this  railway  president  of  a  limitation  on  Mr.  Bemis's  right  of 
criticism  due  to  his  position  on  the  &culty  of  an  institution 
peculiarly  circumstanced.) 

This  gentleman  went  further,  and  made  a  complaint  to 
certain  of  the  trustees  and  to  the  president  of  the  University. 
The  latter  thereupon  addressed  a  letter  to  Prof.  Bemis,  in 
which  he  said  (again  the  italics  are  mine,  the  reason  for  their 
employment  being,  I  trust,  sufficiently  obvious)  : 

Your  speech  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  has  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance.  It  is  hardly  safe  for  me  to  venture  into  any  of  the  Chi- 
cago clubs,  I  am  pounced  upon  from  all  sides.  I  propose  that  during 
the  remainder  of  your  connection  with  the  University  you  exercise  great 
care  in  public  utterances  about  questions  that  are  agitating  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

When,  some  months  afterward.  Prof.  Bemis's  name  was 
dropped  from  the  list  of  instructor  and  the  fact  began  to 
elicit  comment,  it  was  given  t)ut  by  certain  members  of  the 
faculty  and  the  president  of  the  University,  that  he  had  been 
dismissed  because  of  incompetency.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
decide  nicely  the  dispute  that  followed  on  this  head  ;  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  holding  of  vieAvs  differ- 
ent from  those  accepted  and  orthodox  in  the  institution  might 
readily  pass  with  the  regulars  as  a  clear  proof  of  incompe- 
tency. Ceiiainly  Prof.  Bemis  has  much  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  in  support  of  his  contention  that  his  services  were 
dispensed  with  mainly  because  his  opinions,  and  his  expres- 
sion of  them,  upon  *'  questions  that  were  agitating  the  minds 
of  the  people,"  to  quote  again  from  the  president,  made  liim 
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peruana  non  grata  to  the  powerful  financial  patrons  of  the 
University.  This  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements  of  the  president,  none  of  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  learn,  has  been  denied.  In  a  letter  dated  Januar}*^ 
15,  1894 : 

I  hoped  that,  as  time  passed,  there  would  be  opportunity  for  your 
dohig  a  larger  amount  of  work  in  the  University  proper.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
the  opportunity  becoming  better  for  work  on  your  part  In  the  University 
proper,  the  doors  seem  to  be  closing.  ...  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the 
long  run  you  can  do  In  another  Institution,  because  of  the  peculiar  circuin- 
stances  here^  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  work  to  yourself  than  you 
can  do  here.  I  am  personaUy  very  much  attached  to  you.  You  are, 
however,  man  of  the  world  enough  to  know  that,  unless  one  Is  In  the 
best  environments,  he  cannot  work  to  the  best  advantage.  You  are  so 
well  knoum  and  your  abUUy  so  widely  recognized^  that  there  will  surely  be 
no  difficulty  In  securing  for  you  a  good  position,  one  in  which  you  will 
be  monarch,  and  one  in  which  you  vnll  5e,  above  all  things  else,  indq^en^ 
dent. 

In  a  conversation  with  Prof.  Bemis  March  7, 1895  : 

It  is  not  a  question  of  competency;  simply  the  general  situation  Is 
against  you  here. 

In  a  conversation  March  13,  1895,  referring  to  the  work 
Prof.  Bemis  had  been  doing  in  the  Civic  Federation  and  else- 
where on  labor  problems  and  municipal  and  monopoly  ques- 
tions, and  repljring  to  the  suggestion  by  him  that  the  Uni- 
versity ought  to  be  in  close  touch  with  such  matters : 

Yes,  it  is  valuable  work,  and  you  are  a  good  man  to  do  it,  but  this 
may  not  be,  —  this  is  not  the  institution  where  such  work  can  be  done. 

In  the  following  signed  statement  of  a  very  worthy  and 
reputable  gentleman,  which  I  beUeve  is  now  printed  for  the 
first  time,  reference  is  made  to  most  significant  alleged  utter- 
ances of  the  president  which  Prof.  Bemis  has  frequently 
cited,  with  offers  to  substantiate  his  proof  of  them  in  the 
manner  therein  indicated.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  considered 
remarkable,  if  the  reported  expressions  were  never  used, 
that  these  challenges  have  not  been  tested.  The  double  tes- 
timony of  Prof.  Bemis  and  Mr.  Holbrook  to  the  fact  of  the 
report  of  the  president's  words  by  men  of  the  high  character 
which  both  agree  in  ascribing  to  them,  assuredly  entitles  the 
former  to  demand  that  the  statement  be  believed  if  the  inves- 
tigation be  refused. 
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Chicago,  Ills.,  March  6th,  1896. 

When  Prof.  Bemis  was  dismissed  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
President  Harper,  in  a  printed  statement,  endorsed  as  a  true  explanation, 
the  words  of  Prof.  Small :  "  Instead  of  erring  hy  teaching  views,  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending  was  that  he  did  not  seem  to  present  any 
distinct  views  whatever." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  hy  Mr.  Bemis  that  the  dismissal 
was  clearly  due  to  commercial  considerations,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  he  published  the  letters  of  President  Harper  and  offered  to  produce, 
before  any  disinterested  umpire  the  President  might  name,  the  testimony 
of  two  very  prominent  gentlemen,  but  the  offer  was  ignored. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  justify  to  the  readers  of  the  BibliotJieca  Sacra 
my  action  in  asking  Prof.  Bemis  to  become  editor  in  sociology,  I  sought 
out  the  two  men  to  whom  reference  was  made.  One  of  these,  who  has 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  ability  and  scholarship,  tells  me  that  he  was 
informed  by  President  Harper  a  few  months  before  Mr.  Bemis  was 
dropped :  '^  I  am  on  the  capitalists'  side  every  time,  —  there  is  where  I 
get  my  money."  This  gentleman  further  says  that  during  the  same  con- 
versation President  Haiper  expressed  his  displeasure  over  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Bemis  had  irritated  some  wealthy  men,  and  declared  few  donors  de- 
sired the  teaching  of  liberal  views. 

The  other  gentleman,  known  to  thousands  of  scholarly  people  as  an 
unusually  successful  lecturer,  and  as  a  man  of  undoubted  veracity,  tells 
me  that  President  Harper,  in  conversation  with  him  about  four  months 
before  Prof.  Bemis  was  dropped,  criticised  with  warmth  an  address  of 
the  latter,  wherein  he  condemned  most  strikes  and  all  violence,  but 
stated  that  the  railroads  also  violated  law.  The  President  said  to  my 
informant :  "  It  is  all  very  well  to  sympathize  with  the  workingmen,  but 
we  get  our  money  from  those  on  the  other  side,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
offend  them." 

The  testimony  of  these  two  men  would  carry  conviction  to  any  jury 
of  President  Harper's  peers,  and  left  in  my  mind  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that,  in  his  enthusiasm  over  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gifts.  President  Harper 
had  forgotten  the  real  condition  of  mind  that  he  was  In  previous  to  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Bemis  and  the  real  reasons  that  actually  did  influence 
him  in  dropping  from  the  University  so  able  and  scholarly  a  gentleman. 

(Signed)  Z.  Swift  Holbrook, 

Editor  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

In  view  of  these  various  considerations  it  would  seem  as 
though  that  were  not  less  prophecy  than  purpose  which  was 
said  to  Prof.  Bemis  by  the  head  of  a  great  gas  monopoly,  in 
1893,  viz. :  "  If  we  can't  convert  you,  we  are  going  to  down 
you.    We  can't  stand  your  writing.    It  means  millions  to  us. 


» 


Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  has  for  some  years  been  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University  at  Providence,  R.  I.  A  man  of 
impressive  personal  character  and  great  executive  ability,  he 
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has  been  conspicuous  among  the  leading  college  presidents 
of  the  country,  and  under  his  guidance  the  institution  has 
made  imprecedented  progress.  Of  unusual  native  abilities, 
informed  and  disciplined  by  wide  acq^uirements  and  broad 
culture,  a  writer  of  established  authority  in  history  and 
economics,  he  has  reflected  lustre  upon  his  office  and  credit 
upon  his  coimtry.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  prof oimd 
student  of  the  history  and  science  of  money.  He  has  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  articles  and  books  on  those  subjects, 
and  was  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Monetary  Conference  which  met  at  Brussels  in 
1892.  In  common  with  the  vast  majority  of  scholars  and 
economists  of  the  world  he  is  a  believer  in  bimetallism.  Un- 
til recently  he  has  held  to  the  opinion  that  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  that  S3rstem  ought  to  be  attempted  only  by  a  con- 
cert of  the  leading  commercial  nations  ;  but  about  a  year  ago 
he  took  the  position,  in  effect,  that  the  evils  of  gold  mono- 
metallism are  too  awful  to  be  permitted  to  continue,  and  that 
this  great  nation  can  and  should  take  initiative  action  in  the 
restoration  of  silver  coinage.  These  views  he  has  not  forced 
on  anybody's  attention.  He  has  not  taught  them  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  since  the  chair  he  holds,  in  addition  to  the 
pi'esidency,  is  that  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  nor 
is  it  charged  that  he  has  taken  any  pains  to  inculcate  them 
privately  among  the  pupils  of  the  institution.  His  advocacy 
of  his  principles  has  been  dignified  and  consistent.  When 
he  has  been  asked  to  state  them,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  do 
so  by  speech  and  by  pen,  fully,  forcefully,  and  felicitously. 

But  even  this  could  not  be  endured  by  the  advocates  of 
the  gold  standard.  Few  parallels  exist  to  the  bigotry  and 
intolerance  of  those  partisans.  That  their  opponents  pre- 
sent arguments,  adduce  facts,  and  draw  inferences  that  are 
at  least  professedly  based  on  logical  principles,  is  with  them 
no  good  ground  for  conceding  the  right  of  discussion.  They 
will  not  discuss.  They  will  merely  denounce  and  vilify. 
They  deny  that  there  is  an  issue.  They  foreclose  debate  by 
refusing  out  of  hand  to  admit  that  the  other  side  has  either 
brains  or  morals,  or  a  cause.  One  of  the  most  violent  repre- 
sentatives of  this  school  of  compulsory  opinion  is  a  certain 
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distinguished  Member  of  Congress  from.MassachusettB,  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  financial  committees  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Of  many  amiable  qualities  of  private  char- 
acter, he  is  yet  a  typical  champion  of  the  iron  folly  of  the 
gold  standard.  He  is  honestly  convinced  of  his  own  infalli- 
bility, and  firmly  believes  that  his  judgment  on  a  matter 
ought  to  be,  in  itself,  a  final  cause  of  belief  to  other  men. 
To  differ  from  him  is  to  be  ipso  facto  convicted  of  mental 
imbecility,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  of  moral  depravity.  Chal- 
lenged on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  the  basis  of  a  conclusion 
announced  by  him  in  debate,  I  have  heard  him  declare,  draw- 
ing himself  to  his  full  height  and  glowing  with  the  very 
sublimity  of  confidence :  "It  is  so  6e(?aiA«e  Jsay  so."  He  it 
was  who,  on  the  17  th  of  Jime  last,  brought  before  the  cor- 
poration of  Brown  University  the  matter  of  President  An- 
drews's position  on  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  relation  of 
that  fact  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution  financially  consid- 
ered. As  a  consequence  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  president.  The  avowed  object  of  the  conference, 
the  true  ground  of  the  corporation's  action,  and  the  result 
thus  far,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  correspondence : 

To  the  Rev.  £.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University : 
In  compliance  with  your  request,  the  undersigned,  members  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, make  the  foUowing  statement : 

The  committee  was  appointed  under  the  following  resolution,  to  wit : 
Resolved,  That  a  committee   consisting  of   the  Chancellor,  Judge 
Durfee,  and  Prof.  Wayland,  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  President  in 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  university. 

The  resolution  was  passed  after  remarks  from  several  members  of  the 
corporation,  showing  more  specifically  the  reason  for  it.  The  makers  of 
these  remarks  expressed  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  President  in  increasing  and  diversifying  the  educational  facilities 
and  efficiency  of  the  university  and  in  multiplying  the  number  of  the  stu- 
dents resorting  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  professed  for  him  personally 
the  warmest  admiration  and  regard. 

They  signified  a  wish  for  change  in  only  one  particular,  having  refer- 
ence to  his  views  upon  a  question  which  constituted  the  leading  issue  in 
the  recent  Presidential  election,  and  which  is  still  predominant  in  national 
politics,  namely,  that  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  legal  tender  at  a 
ratio  of  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  to  one  of  gold. 

lliey  considered  that  the  views  of  the  President,  as  made  public  by 
him  from  time  to  time,  favored  a  resumption  of  such  coinage,  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  Uiese  views  were  so  contrary  to  the  views  gener- 
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ally  held  by  the  friends  of  the  university  that  the  university  had  already 
lost  gifts  and  legacies  which  otherwise  would  have  come  or  have  been 
assured  to  it,  and  that  without  change  it  would,  in  the  future,  fail  to 
receive  the  pecuniary  support  which  is  requisite  to  enable  it  to  prosecute 
with  success  the  grand  work  on  which  it  has  entered. 

The  change  hoped  for  by  them,  they  proceeded  to  explain,  is  not  a 
renunciation  of  these  views,  as  honestly  entertained  by  him,  but  a  for- 
bearance, out  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  university,  to  promulgate 
them,  especially  when  to  promulgate  them  will  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  public. 

The  subscribers  understand  that  it  was  in  pursuance  of  this  hope  that 
the  resolution  appointing  them  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  President 
was  passed,  and  passed,  too,  it  may  be  added,  without  a  single  dissenting 
voice  or  vote. 

[Signed]       William  Goddard, 
Thomas  Ddrpee, 

July  16, 1897.  Francis  Wayland. 

To  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  corporation  of  Brown 
University : 

Gentlemen : —  Believing  that,  however  much  I  might  desire  to  do  so,  I 
should  find  myself  unable  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  coi*poration  as 
explained  by  the  special  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  me  on 
the  interests  of  the  university,  without  surrendering  that  reasonable 
libert}*-  of  utterance  which  my  predecessors,  my  faculty  colleagues,  and 
myself  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  the  most 
ample  endowment  for  an  educational  institution  would  have  but  little 
worth,  I  respectfully  resign  the  Presidency  of  the  university,  and  also 
my  professorship  therein,  to  take  effect  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
the  approaching  September. 

I  regret  the  brevity  of  the  intervening  time,  but  am  acting  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  after  securing  an  interview  with  the  committee. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, for  the  goodwill  toward  me  personally  which  has  been  expressed  in 
so  many  ways,  and  cherishing  the  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
university,  I  am  yours,  with  sincere  esteem, 

[Signed]        E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  July  17, 1897. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  position  of  the  discipliners  of 
Dr.  Andrews  is  stated  with  perfect  frankness. 

1.  They  object  to  his  position  in  favor  of  "the  free 
coinage  of  silver  as  legal  tender  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  ounces 
of  silver  to  one  of  gold,"  which  they  describe  as  "  the  lead- 
ing issue  "  at  the  last  election  and  as  "  still  predominant  in 
national  politics." 

2.  They  demand  of  him  «  a  forbearance  ...  to  promul- 
gate "  his  views  on  this  question. 
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3.     They  base  this  demand  on, 

a.  "The  interests  of  the  University,"  which  (1)  have 
been  sacrificed  by  the  loss  ah^ady  of  "gifts  and  legacies" 
which  but  for  his  views  "  would  have  come  or  been  assured 
to  "  the  University ;  and  (2)  are  imperilled  by  the  certainty 
of  loss  of  "  financial  support "  in  the  future ;  and 

b.  On  the  added  consideration  of  the  impolicy  of  promul- 
gating his  views  "when  to  promulgate  them  will  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  public." 

This  document  is  one  of  the  most  humiliating  to  our 
national  spirit  in  all  Ameiican  history.  In  it  confession  is 
made  of  the  bald  and  naked  fact  that,  if  its  theory  is  correct 
and  to  be  acted  on,  dollars  are  finally  in  absolute  dominion 
in  our  affairs ;  because  when  the  sequestered  halls  of  learn- 
ing become  places  to  hawk  and  huckster  in,  with  the  very 
jewel  of  the  mind,  its  liberty,  the  subject  of  the  traffic, 
there  can  be  no  profanation  in  holding  everything  for  sale. 

But  if  this  letter  of  the  committee  contains  the  full  thesis 
of  the  claim  that  the  money  power  must  be  permitted  to  con- 
trol academic  opinion,  the  answer  of  President  Andrews  is 
as  compendious  a  statement  of  the  opposite  contention.  He 
resigns  because  he  will  not  surrender,  and  he  refuses  to  sur- 
render because : 

1.  To  do  so  would  be  to  renounce  "that  reasonable 
liberty  of  utterance  "  which  his  predecessors,  his  colleagues, 
and  himself  had  theretofore  enjoyed ;  and 

2.  Without  this  "  reasonable  liberty  of  utterance  .  .  .  the 
most  ample  endowment  for  an  educational  institution  would 
have  but  little  worth." 

The  publication  of  this  correspondence  awakened  intense 
interest  and  was  followed  by  widespread  discussion.  As  a 
rule,  the  gold-standard  and  monopoly  pt^ss  sustained  vigor- 
ously the  action  of  the  corporation  and  attacked  viciously 
the  attitude  of  the  president  and  the  cause  of  bimetallism. 
Some  of  this  comment  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  It  is  agree- 
able to  know  that,  in  general,  the  great  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  -especially  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  higher  edu- 
cation, have  been  quick  to  see  the  ruinous  influence  which 
the  common  acceptance  and  practice  of  the  corporation's  the- 
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ory  would  exert,  not  only  upon  their  profession,  but  upon 
liberty  of  thought  and  speech  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  have 
rushed  to  the  defence  of  independence  in  opinion  almost 
without  distinction  as  to  economic  and  political  belief. 

Of  this  sentiment  no  more  forceful  or  lofty  expression  has 
been  given  than  in  the  "  Open  Letter  ^^  addressed  to  the  cor- 
poration on  July  31st  by  twenty-four  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  faculty  of  Brown  University  itself.  The  letter  begins 
with  a  reference  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation : 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  more  is  involved  than  the  exigencies  of  a  sin- 
gle institution  or  the  fortunes  of  a  single  educator. 

The  action  of  the  corporation,  it  declares, 

is  open  to  the  gravest  objections  and  rests  upon  a  theory  which,  if 
extensively  acted  upon,  would  eat  the  heart  out  of  our  educational  insti- 
tutions, — the  theory  that  the  material  growth  of  a  University  is  of  more 
Importance  than  independence  of  thought  and  expression  on  the  part  of 
its  professors,  and  that  boards  of  trustees  have,  as  such,  the  right  to  sug- 
gest limitations  upon  such  independence. 

The  body  of  the  letter  is  concerned  with  showing,  first, 
that  the  action  of  the  coiporation 

cannot  be  justified  on  the  lower  ground  of  pecuniary  necessity  and 
advantage ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  lacks  all  justification  when  considered 
from  that  higher  point  of  view  from  which  the  educational  institutions 
of  a  great  country  ought  always  to  be  regarded. 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition  it  is  stated  that  in  not 
having  received  lavish  contributions  of  money  Brown  Uni- 
versity has  not  differed  from  most  educational  institutions  in 
that  section ;  that  such  benefactions  have  been  generally  fewer 
among  New-England  colleges  of  late  years  even  than  formerly ; 
that  under  the  administration  of  President  Andrews  there  has 
been  "an  unprecedented  increase"  in  the  number  of  students 
and  a  consequent  growth  in  income,  the  latter  rising  from 
$67,064  in  1889  to  $159,828  in  1897,  so  that,  even  "if  income 
be  a  fit  criterion,  he  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as,  in  a  pecuni- 
ary sense,  the  greatest  benefactor  Brown  University  has  ever 
had." 

Against  the  theory  advanced  by  a  great  newspaper  that 

in  these  very  practical  days  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  final  test  of  a  college  president  is  his  ability  to  draw  funds 
toward  the  treasury  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presides, 
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the  letter  eloquently  contends  that 

the  final  test  is,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  what  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  what  it  has  been  in  all  preceding  centuries — the 
existence  or  the  non-existence  of  that  personal  power  which,  with  money 
or  without  money,  can  take  hold  of  an  institution  and  lift  it  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  plane,  which  can  seize  upon  the  imagination  and  the  moral 
natures  of  young  men  and  transform  them  into  something  more  schol- 
arly, and  manly,  and  noble. 

On  the  second  proposition  the  point  is  made  that  the  presi- 
dent's position  is  sustained  by  the  general  argument  for  free- 
dom of  speech  which  has  been  conceded  in  Rhode  Island  for 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;  and,  in  the  way  of  precedent 
and  estoppel,  a  centre  shot  is  scored  as  follows : 

It  is  even  conceded  that,  in  the  general  case,  college  professors  may 
with  propriety  give  public  utterance  to  their  political  opinions.  Your 
honorable  body  have  affirmed  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  propriety 
of  their  doing  so,  by  granting  a  member  of  the  faculty  leave  of  absence 
during  seven  weeks  of  the  last  autumn  term  in  order  that  he  might  make 
Bepublican  political  speeches  in  the  West. 

With  great  cogency  the  protesting  instructors  argue  that 
the  only  condition  imder  which  truth  can  be  developed  and 
known  is  under  the  free  play  of  open  contest  with  error. 

"  Even  though  the  doctrines  of  *  free  silver,' "  say  they, "  be  the  black- 
est and  most  foolish  of  heresies,  we  do  the  commonwealth  no  service  if 
we  attempt,  by  official  pressure,  to  close  up  their  channels  of  expression.'' 

They  hold  that  the  president  of  an  institution  of  learning 
is  under  no  obligation  to  conform  his  public  expressions  to 
the  views  of  its  trustees  or  the  conununity ;  that 

it  is  not  the  proper  function  of  a  university  to  "  represent "  or  to 
advocate  any  favored  set  of  political,  any  more  than  of  religious,  doc- 
trines, but  rather  to  inspire  young  men  with  the  love  of  truth  and  knowl- 
edge, and,  with  freedom  and  openness  of  mind,  to  teach  how  these  are 
to  be  obtained.    It  is  to  give  a  liberal,  not  a  dogmatic  education. 

With  conclusive  force  it  is  shown  that  it  is  not  for  the 
good  of  Brown  University  itself  that  its  president  should  be 
officiaUy  restrained : 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  problematic  or  imaginary  addition  of  a 
cei*tain  number  of  dollars.  On  the  other  hand  we  have,  throughout  the 
whole  intellectual  life  of  the  University,  the  deadening  influence  of 
known  or  suspected  repression.  Our  students  will  know  or  suspect  that 
on  certain  subjects  the  silence  of  their  president  has  been  purchased  or 
imposed.    If  Uie  resignation  of  Dr.  Andrews  is  accepted,  the  burden  and 
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the  stigma  fall  on  his  successor.  We  conceive  that  it  will  be  hard  to  per- 
suade a  man  of  such  independence  as  characterized  Wayland,  and  Sears, 
and  JRobinson,  and  Andrews,  to  accept  the  difficult  task  under  these  new 
conditions.  If  our  young  men  suspect  what  we  have  intimated  concern- 
ing his  public  utterances,  they  will  suspect  it  of  his  class-room  instruc- 
tions. If  they  suspect  it  of  the  president,  they  will  suspect  it  of  the 
professors.  Confidence  in  the  instruction  of  the  University  is  fatally 
impaired. 

In  conclusion,  this  remarkable  letter,  after  disavowing  any 
sympathy  with  Dr.  Andrews's  financial  views  on  the  part  of 
nearly  all  the  writers,  and  stating  that  it  is  not  dictated  by 
either  personal  regard  for  him  or  admiration  for  his  services 
to  the  University,  declares : 

Interested  in  the  most  obvious  manner  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
institution,  .  .  .  we  nevertheless  would  not  see  its  prosperity  advanced, — 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  its  real  prosperity  can  be  advanced, — by  pri- 
vate suppression  and  politic  compliance :  for  we  are  convinced  that  the  life- 
blood  of  a  University  is  not  money ^  but  freedom. 

It  then  calls  on  the  corporation  to  refuse  to  accept  Presi- 
dent Andrews's  resignation  at  its  meeting  September  15th. 
The  event  cannot  be  known  before  this  article  goes  to  press. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  this  case  of  President  Andrews.  It  is  the  first 
prominent  instance  where  the  allied  forces  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard have  openly  asserted  their  right  to  control  a  great  institu- 
tion of  learning.  Is  it  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  a 
policy  is  being  definitely  shaped  for  the  education  of  the 
people  into  a  condition  where  they  will  not  only  lack  the 
spirit  to  oppose  the  money  and  monopoly  systems  that  must 
by  and  by  enslave  them,  but  will  glibly  reason  out  and 
justify  by  argument  the  righteousness,  or  at  least  the  inexo- 
rableness,  of  their  oppression  ?  For,  be  it  observed,  the  de- 
fence of  the  action  taken  by  the  corporation  of  Brown 
University  is  not  based  on  a  denial  of  the  great  general 
principles  whereon  freedom  of  speech  i-ests,  but  proceeds  by 
a  kind  of  confession  and  avoidance,  admitting  the  necessity 
of  that  freedom,  but  claiming  that  the  case  made  does  not 
come  within  its  sanction.  It  is  at  this  point  that  danger 
threatens.  It  is  here  that  the  purpose  of  tyranny  unmistak- 
ably appears.  For  it  is  clear  that  they  who  would  shackle 
opposite  opinions  have  no  sure  faith  in  their  own.     By  pro- 
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posing  to  appeal  from  right  to  might,  they  show  a  dread  of 
the  issue  of  a  fair  combat  and  a  plain  intention  to  forestall 
it  The  great  struggle  of  the  centuries  is  on  us.  If  we  can 
but  keep  open  the  avenues  of  access  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men,  we  shall  yet  be  able  to  build  therein  secure  and  inex- 
pugnable fortresses  against  the  organized  selfishness  of  the 
world.     In  the  eloquent  words  of  Milton : 

The  temple  of  Janus,  with  his  two  controversal  fiioes,  might  now  not 
unsigniflcantly  be  set  open.  And  thoagh  aU  the  winds  of  doctrine  were 
let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  Injuri- 
ously, by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  .  .  .  For 
who  knows  not  that  truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty ;  she  needs  no 
policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings  to  malse  her  victorious ;  thoge  are 
the  shifts  and  defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power, 

•  We  who  believe  in  the  principles  of  bimetallism,  and  who, 
opposing  the  gold  standard  and  all  the  cognate  and  collusive 
evils  that  are  harnessed  with  it,  are  ready  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  go  up  against  the  mighty,  have  chosen  Truth  for  our 
champion.     *^  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple." 

The  New  York  Worlds  voicing  the  disposition  of  those  who 
refuse  to  Dr.  Andrews  the  right  to  invoke  the  recognized 
prerogatives  of  free  speech,  says : 

Dr.  Andrews  has  grossly  discredited  his  own  intelligence,  and  when  a 
college  president  does  that  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  its 
trustees  to  ask  for  his  resignation.  It  is  their  principal  function  to  see 
to  it  that  the  men  they  employ  as  instructors  of  youth  shall  be  men  of 
logical  mind  and  sound  intelligence.  .  .  .  The  state  of  that  [his]  mind  is 
as  unflt  for  purposes  of  teaching  as  if  it  had  lost  faith  in  the  multiplicar 
tion  table. 

The  New  York  8un^  another  champion  of  this  view,  thus 
bluntly  states  it : 

If  he  is  right,  there  is  no  use  for  colleges.  A  professor  of  ethics  who 
should  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  advantages  of  grand  and  petit 
larceny  would  be  no  more  out  of  place  than  a  college  president  who 
devotes  himself  to  preaciiing  free  silver.  The  question  of  the  freedom  of 
opinion  and  the  free  expression  of  opinion  is  not  involved. 

Congressman  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  the  accepted 
instigator  of  the  corporation's  action,  has  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, in  his  €2:  post  facto  vindication  of  his  course,  to  avoid 
the  premises  of  the  free-speech  principle  by  insisting  upon 
the   essential   immorality  of  the  doctrine  of    free   coinage. 
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Again,  the  Boston  Journal  says  :  "  The  free-silver  question  is 
both  a  moral  and  a  political  one." 

Here  then  is  the  plan :  All  the  traditions  and  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  its  expression  are  to  be  re- 
spected and  maintained :  only,  they  are  simply  not  to  apply 
to  the  opinion  and  speech  of  those  who  advocate  the  free 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver!  These  ai*e  to  be  put 
beyond  the  pale  of  tolerance  because  they  are  imbecile  and 
wicked.  Undoubtedly,  also,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  enlarge 
this  category  soon  so  as  to  embrace  all  advocacy  of  doctrines 
that  may  be  deemed  pernicious  or  fallacious  by  these  self- 
made  censors.  Then,  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  dis- 
cussion will  be  perfectly  free  ;  you  shall  find  then  no  more 
loud  proclaimer  of  the  Uberty  of  speech  than  your  gold- 
standard-monopoly-trust  champion.  The  reign  of  greed  will 
have  been  established  definitively,  and  genius  and  learning  will 
be  "  free  "  to  prove  that  its  kingship  is  of  "  divine  right." 
Rapacity  will  be  uncontrolled  and  imcontroUable,  for  it  will 
prove  itself  to  be  both  inevitable  and  just.  The  people  will 
suffer,  to  be  sure,  but  they  must  needs  make  shift  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  patient.  To  question  the  wisdom  of  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  idiotic ;  to  wish  it  otherwise  would  be  im- 
pious. Thus,  in  strict  logic  and  morality,  evil  will  be  good, 
and  slavery  will  be  liberty ;  "  for,"  as  Shakespeare  makes 
Hamlet  say,  "  There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  think- 
ing makes  it  so."     All  this,  as  a  matter  of  definitions ! 

I  am  far  from  claiming  absolute  license  for  either  opinion 
or  speech  on  behalf  of  men  at  the  head  of  educational  institu- 
tions. Extreme  cases  may  readily  be  supposed.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  president  of  a  college  were  known  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  abrogation  of  all  criminal  laws  and  the  assumption  of  cap- 
ital punishment  into  the  hands  of  private  persons  who  should 
be  absolute  judges  when  they  should  inflict  it ;  or  if  he  were 
in  the  habit  of  giving  public  utterance  by  speech  and  pen  to 
the  proposition  that  every  man  should  be  free  to  determine 
for  himself  what  statutes,  if  any,  he  would  obey,  or  whose 
property  he  would  appropriate ;  in  such  a  case  there  would 
be,  unquestionably,  a  general  agreement  that  he  should  be 
deposed,  and  nobody  would  complain  that  any  safeguard  of 
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liberty  had  been  impugned.  But  it  is  into  the  same  categoiy 
with  such  ultra  examples  as  these  that  the  critics  of  Dr.  An- 
drews place  the  advocacy  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

Now  the  supporters  of  bimetallism  maintain  that  accepted 
doctrines  of  political  economy  as  old  as  the  science  itself  are 
the  foundation  of  their  argument;  and  they  point  to  the 
fact,  taking  the  world  together  (and  the  money  question 
affects  the  whole  world),  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  teachers  of  that  science  are  advocates  of  their  faith. 
They  also  instance  that  one  of  the  basic  contentions  of  their 
school  is  that  the  very  justice  and  morality  which  the  oppo- 
sition prates  of  demand  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  monetary 
SjTstem,  known  as  the  gold  standard,  and  are  ready  with 
countless  attested  examples  to  prove  its  inequitable  and 
oppressive  operation.  These  are  subjects  of  statistics,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  of  them  are  not  even  denied  by 
the  majority  of  the  champions  of  the  gold  standard.  With 
this  support  the  bimetalUsts  defy  their  opponents  to  meet 
them  in  argument,  and  even  challenge  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance to  subject  themselves  to  the  natural  and  unforced  in- 
fluence of  a  full  investigation.  To  avoid  this  issue  by  an 
attempted  excommunication  of  its  proponents  from  a  cult 
self-created  for  the  very  purpose  of  escaping  the  impossible 
task  of  defence,  is  preposterous  and  ridiculous.  The  attempt 
to  do  so  needs,  I  believe,  only  to  be  brought  sharply  to  the 
notice  of  the  common  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  American 
people  to  be  repudiated  with  scorn  and  laughter. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  these  observations  are  beside  the 
point  because  the  claim  they  are  aimed  at  is  directed,  not 
against  bimetallism  as  such,  but  against  the  proposed  attempt 
to  attain  it  by  the  independent  action  of  the  United  States  ; 
for  the  reasons,  fii-st,  that  all  kinds  of  bimetallism  rest  upon 
identical  charges  against  gold  monometallism;  that,  more- 
over, the  affirmative  argument  for  independent  action  is 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  for  concerted  action, 
involving  the  operations  of  the  same  principles,  the  same 
causes,  and  contemplating  the  same  result  The  whole  differ- 
ence between  them  is  one  of  degree  only,  and  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  judgment  to  which  the  considerations 
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are  addressed.  That  six  and  a-half  millions  of  American 
citizens  deliberately  voted  for  the  proposition  last  year, 
rescues  it  from  the  presumptuous  intellectual  contempt  and 
the  affected  moral  reprobation  of  both  those  who  directly 
profit  by  the  infamies  of  the  gold  standard  and  those  who  are 
in  any  manner  suborned  to  its  defence. 

^^  If,''  says  Bluntschli,  ^^  opinions  are  erroneous,  they  caU  out  truth, 
and  thus  error  serves,  though  against  its  will,  the  same  end  as  truth. 
The  external  coercion  of  a  government,  violence,  is  never  the  right  means 
to  obtain  the  victory  of  truth  over  error ;  for  truth,  which  is  spirit,  can 
only  ground  and  maintain  itself  upon  its  own  spiritual  power/' 

And  error,  let  us  hope  and  believe,  though  she  invoke 
subtle  social  forces  in  the  place  of  outworn  violence,  attempt- 
ing to  wear  the  spuitual  panoply  of  truth  to  cover  up  her 
own  deformity,  must  by  and  by  stand  unmasked  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  righteous  resentment  of  the  nation. 


THE  CONCENTRATION  OP  WEALTH,  ITS  CAUSES 

AND  RESULTS. 


BY   HERMAN   E.   TAUBENECK. 


Pabt  II. 
The  National  Banking  Act. 

IN  1863  Congiess  passed  the  National  Banking  act,  which 
enabled  the  bondholder  to  deposit  his  bonds  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  receive  ninety  per  cent  of 
their  face  value  in  banknotes,  with  which  to  stait  a  bank. 

To  illustrate  our  National-Bank  system,  we  will  sup- 
pose that  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  are  five  persons  who  own 
$20,000  each  of  United  States  bonds.  These  five  persons 
can  organize  a  National  Bank  as  follows  : 

First.  They  will  deposit  their  bonds  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  security  for  the  bank- 
notes to  be  issued. 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  then  issue  to 
them  $90,000  in  banknotes,  and  charge  them  a  tax  of  one 
per  cent  per  annum  to  pay  for  printing  and  engraving. 

Third.  These  five  persons  can  then  take  these  banknotes, 
return  to  St.  Louis,  open  their  bank,  and  loan  the  notes  to  the 
people. 

This  is  the  way  National  Banks  are  created.  They  are 
only  creatures  of  the  law,  and  derive  all  their  rights  and 
privileges  from  Congress,  (a)  These  five  persons  will  have 
$100,000  in  bonds  deposited  at  Washington,  drawing  interest 
from  the  government.  (6)  They  will  have  $90,000  in 
banknotes  loaned  to  the  people  at  home,  upon  which  they 
receive  interest.  Thus,  with  an  original  capital  of  $100,000 
in  bonds  to  start  with,  this  law  has  increased  their  capital  to 
$190,000,  or,  in  other  words,  it  enables  them  to  receive  two 
interests  upon  one  investment.  By  law  they  are  permitted  to 
harvest  two  crops  where  they  plant  but  one.  Thus,  every 
dollar  of  profit  which  has  been  made  out  of  this  system  since 
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1863  has  been  money  legislated  into  the  pockets  of  the 
bankers  and  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  find  out  the  amount  of  wealth  this  act  has  legis- 
lated out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Mr.  N.  A.  Dunning, 
in  the  National  Watchman  for  June  22,  1893,  says  : 

No  other  business  can  show  such  enormous  profits  or  has  become  such 
a  menace  to  our  free  institutions.  Below  are  given  the  figures  of  the 
profits  of  one  banl^,  the  First  National  Banl^  of  New  Yorl^  City.  These 
figures  are  from  a  speech  of  Senator  Vest's  In  1888.  It  wiU  be  of  Interest 
to  read  them  carefuUy.  The  statement  begins  with  1873.  The  capital 
stocl^  was  $500,000.  The  surplus,  dividends,  and  annual  profits  are 
given  below: 

DITIDHNDS.  BUBPLUB.  PROFITS. 

1873 $76,000 

1874 70,000 

1876 60,000 

1876 60,000 

1877 60,000... $736,700 

1878 60,000 1,142,700 $466,000 

1879 600,000 1,767,700 1,226,000 

1880 160,000 2,441,800... 824,100 

1881 200,000 3,010,500 798,700 

1882 200,000 3,477,700 667,200 

1883 200,000 3,437,700 160,000 

1884 200,000 3,718,100 660,400 

1886 200,000 4,322,800 734,700 

1886 200,000 5,096,500 972,700 

1887 200,000 534,800 489,300 

Let  every  reader  of  this  article  consider  well  the  importance  of  this 
table,  —  $6,668,100  profit  on  $500,000  in  ten  years.  .  .  .  AU  this  vast 
amount  has  been  contributed  by  labor  in  production  for  the  use  of  a  tool 
of  exchange  that  the  government  should  furnish.  This  is  the  tribute 
paid  to  a  single  bank.  From  it  can  be  estimated  what  3,700  banl^s  have 
received. 

Every  banknote  which  goes  into  circulation  costs  the  people 
double  interest :  First,  the  government  issues  bonds  and  pajrs 
interest  on  them;  second,  the  bankers  deposit  these  bonds 
and  receive  ninety  per  cent  in  banknotes,  for  which  the  peo- 
ple, to  get  them  into  circulation,  must  also  pay  interest. 
Thus,  under  the  National-Bank  system  it  costs  the  people 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  annually  for  every  dollar  of  bank- 
notes put  into  circulation.  Suppose  the  government  should 
issue  this  money  directly  to  the  people,  and  pay  it  out  for 
debts  and  the  expenses  of  running  the  government?    This 
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would  pay  off  the  bonds,  stop  the  interest,  reduce  taxation, 
and  put  the  money  into  circulation  without  pajdng  any 
interest  whatever. 

Class  Legislation. 

Think  of  the  class  legislation  which  surrounds  our  Na- 
tional-Bank system  ?  Has  Congress  ever  enabled  the  farmer 
to  reap  two  crops  of  com  or  cotton  where  he  planted  but 
one  ?  No.  Has  Congress  ever  enabled  the  laborer  to  receive 
pay  for  two  days'  work  when  he  has  worked  but  one  ?  No. 
Has  our  government  ever  permitted  the  farmer,  merchant, 
manufacturer,  or  any  other  citizen,  except  the  bondholder,  to 
deposit  his  property  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  receive  as  a  loan  ninety  per  cent  of  its  value  from  the 
government?  No.  Why  then  should  Congress  grant  this 
privilege  to  the  bondholder  and  exclude  all  others  ?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  under  such  a  banking  system,  which  per- 
mits one  class  to  reap  twice  where  they  plant  but  once,  the 
wealth  of  our  country  has  become  concentrated  withiif  the 
last  thirty  years  ? 

Suppose  Congress  should  by  law  provide  wajrs  and  means 
by  which  the  farmer  could  reap  two  crops  where  he  plants 
but  one?  Would  not  he  also  prosper  and  accumulate 
wealth  as  easily  as  the  National  Banks  have  done  ?  The 
financial  policy  of  our  government  for  more  than  thirty 
years  has  been  an  exceedingly  paternal  one  for  the  bankers 
and  bondholders,  but  an  exceedingly  infernal  one  for  the 
farmer  and  the  laborer.  These  are  harsh  words,  but  not 
harsh  enough  by  a  thousandfold  to  express  the  honest  indig- 
nation for  any  law  which  will  permit  one  class  to  reap  twice 
where  they  have  planted  but  once,  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  class. 

Democracy  op  Jefferson. 

Think  of  Grover  Cleveland  and  many  other  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  calling  themselves  followers  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  I  When  Jefferson  said,  "  A  privileged  class  is 
a  dangerous  class."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor  dated  May 
28,  1816,  he  said: 

The  system  of  banking  we  have  both  equaUy  and  ever  reprobated.    I 
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contemplate  it  as  a  blot  left  in  all  of  oar  constitutions,  which,  if  not  conr 
verted,  will  end  in  their  destruction,  which  is  already  hit  by  the  gam- 
blers In  corruption  and  is  sweeping  away  in  its  progress  the  fortunes  and 
morals  of  our  citizens.  .  .  . 

And  I  sincerely  believe,  with  you,  that  banking  institutions  are  more 
dangerous  than  standing  armies,  and  that  the  principle  of  spending 
money,  to  be  paid  by  posterity,  under  the  name  of  funding,  is  but 
swindling  futurity  on  a  large  scale. 

In  1803  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gallatin : 

This  institution  [National  Bank]  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  hostilities 
existing  against  the  principles  and  form  of  our  government.  .  .  .  Ought 
we  then  to  give  further  growth  to  an  institution  so  powerful,  so  hostile? 
....  Now,  while  we  are  strong,  it  is  the  greatest  duty  we  owe  to  the 
safety  of  our  constitution  to  bring  this  powerful  enemy  to  a  perfect  sub- 
ordination under  its  authorities.  The  first  measure  would  he  to  reduce 
them  to  an  equal  footing  with  other  banks,  as  to  the  favors  of  the 
government. 

On  September  11, 1813,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Eppes : 

Bank  paper  must  be  suppressed,  and  the  circulating  medium  must  be 
restored  to  the  nation,  to  which  it  belongs.  .  .  . 

Treasury  bills,  bottomed  on  taxes,  bearing  or  not  bearing  interest  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  thrown  into  circulation,  will  take  the  place  of 
so  much  gold  or  silver,  which  last,  when  coined,  will  find  an  afl9uz  into 
other  countries,  and  thus  keep  up  the  quantum  of  medium  at  Its  salutary 
level. 

Andrew  Jackson  said : 

If  Congress  has  the  right,  under  the  Ck>nstitution,  to  issue  paper 
money,  it  was  given  them  to  be  used  by  themselves  and  not  to  be  dele- 
gated to  individuals  or  corporations. 

This  is  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  and  is  indorsed  by  all 
Democracy's  great  leaders,  as  Calhoun,  Benton,  and  hundreds 
of  others. 

THB  CONTBAOnON  AOT. 

In  1866  Congress  passed  the  Contraction  act,  which  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive  United  States 
currency  and  greenbacks  and  exchange  them  for  interest- 
bearing  bonds.  The  purport  of  this  act  was  that  any  per- 
son holding  United  States  currency  or  greenbacks  could  take 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  have  them  destroyed, 
and  receive  bonds  in  exchange. 

This  act,  from  1866  to  1878,  destroyed  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  money  of  the  United  States.    The  following 
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table,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Congressman  Dayis,  of 
Kansas,  gives  the  volume  of  money  for  each  year  from  1866 
to  1873,  as  published  by  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  in  1878 : 

TBAB.  CUBREWOT.  POPULATION.  PBB  CAPITA. 

1866 $1,803,702,726 36,537,148 ;«50.76 

1867 1,330,414,677 36,269,502 *.  36.68 

1868 817,199,773 37,016,949 22.06 

1869 760,025,989 37,779,800 19.86 

1870 740,039,179 38,568,371 19.19 

1871 734,244,774 39,760,073 18.47 

1872 736,340,912 40,978,606 17.97 

1873 733,291,749 42,245,110 17.48 

This  table  informs  us  that  our  money  volume  was  con- 
tracted from  $1,803,702,726  in  1866  to  #738,291,749  in 
1873,  or  from  a  per-capita  circulation  of  $50.76  to  one  of 
$17.48.  Within  seven  years  this  act  destroyed  more  than 
one-half  of  the  volume  of  money  and  decreased  the  price  of 
all  property  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  so  that  in  1878  one 
dollar  would  buy  as  much  products  and  property  as  did  two 
in  1866.  All  writers  on  political  economy  agree  ^^  that  the 
price  of  property  increases  or  decreases  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  volume  of  money  is  increased  or  decreased." 
This  is  an  immutable  law  of  finance  which  no  government 
can  annul.     The  late  Professor  Walker  said : 

That  prices  will  fall  or  rise  as  the  volume  of  money  is  increased  or 
diminished,  is  a  law  that  is  as  immutable  as  any  law  of  nature. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  Report  says : 

While  the  volume  of  money  is  decreasing,  although  very  slowly,  the 
value  of  each  unit  of  money  is  increasing  in  a  corresponding  ratio  and 
property  is  falling  in  price. 

Suppose  the  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  United  States 
is  $65,000,000,000,  and  the  volume  of  money,  as  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  September  1, 1896,  is  $1,539,- 
169,643.  We  then  have  $42.23  worth  of  property  for  every 
dollar  of  money.  Therefore,  every  time  we  destroy  one  dol- 
lar of  money  we  i-educe  the  value  of  our  property  $42.23.  A 
reduction  of  one-half  of  our  money  volume  would  carry  with 
it  a  destruction  of  $32,500,000,000  m  the  value  of  our 
property,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  all 
credits. 
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Suppose  (other  things  being  equal)  we  destroy  one-half 
the  freight  cars  in  the  United  States.  What  would  be  the 
result  ?  Then  one  car  would  have  to  do  as  much  work  as 
two  are  now  doing.  The  demand  for  cars  would  be  twice  as 
great  as  their  supply.     This  would  double  their  value. 

Again,  suppose  (other  things  being  equal)  we  destroy  one- 
half  the  com  in  the  United  States ;  what  would  be  the  result? 
Then  our  demand  for  com  would  be  as  great  as  it  now  is,  but 
the  supply  only  one-half.  This  would  double  the  value  or 
price  of  com.  This  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
value  of  every  article  which  enters  the  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce  is  subject  to  this  inexorable  law.  Whenever  the 
supply  is  increased  beyond  the  demand,  prices  wiU  go  down ; 
but  when  restricted  and  cut  off,  they  will  go  up. 

Again,  suppose  (other  things  being  equal)  our  govern- 
ment destroys  one-half  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation, 
as  the  Contraction  act  of  1866  did,  what  would  be  the  result? 
Then  one  dollar  would  have  to  do  as  much  work  as  two  are 
now  doing.  The  demand  for  money  would  be  doubled ;  this 
would  also  double  its  value,  its  purchasing  power,  so  that 
one  dollar  would  buy  as  much  property  as  two  dollars  will 
buy  to-day.  What  effect  would  this  have  on  the  industries 
of  om-  country? 

First.  It  would  reduce  the  value  of  property  one-half ;  it 
would  reduce  wages  and  the  price  of  farm  products  one-half; 
it  would  destroy  the  ability  of  the  debtor  class  to  pay  by  one- 
half  ;  so  that  two  bushels  of  com  or  two  days  of  work  would 
pay  no  more  debts  than  one  will  pay  to-day. 

Second.  It  would  double  the  value  of  all  credits,  as 
bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  and  other  securities.  It  would 
double  the  value  of  the  rate  of  interest.  It  would  double 
the  value  of  the  salaries  of  all  public  officials.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  would  be  doubled, 
so  that  the  creditor  and  the  fixed-income  classes  could  buy 
as  much  labor  with  fifty  dollars  as  they  now  can  with  one 
hundred,  and  it  would  be  just  as  hard  for  a  debtor  to  pay  a 
debt  of  fifty  dollars  as  it  is  now  to  pay  one  hundred. 

Thus  the  supply  and  demand  of  money  is  as  great  to  de- 
termine the  price  for  which  labor  and  property  shall  be  sold, 
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as  the  supply  and  demand  of  products  and  property  com- 
bined; just  as  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  any  one  com- 
modity, say  com  or  cotton,  affects  its  price  only,  so  a 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  money  will  affect  the  price  of  all 
commodities  alike.  Suppose  the  supply  of  each  article  which 
enters  the  channels  of  commerce  and  trade  should  be  cor- 
nered by  a  few  speculators,  that  is,  a  special  comer  for 
each  article  produced?  Think  of  the  power  of  these 
comers  to  fix  prices  which  the  people  would  have  to  pay ! 
Again,  suppose  on  the  opposite  side  of  these  comers  we 
should  have  one  more  comer,  a  comer  on  money.  The 
power  of  this  one  comer  on  money  would  be  as  great  to  fix 
the  price  of  products  and  property  as  all  the  other  comers 
combined. 

Suppose  you  loan  your  neighbor  one  hundred  dollars,  for 
which  he  agrees  to  deliver  you  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
next  fourth  of  July  ?  Again,  suppose  that  between  now  and 
next  fourth  of  July  Congress  should  pass  an  act  declaring 
that  a  bushel  of  wheat  shall  consist  of  120  pounds  instead  of 
60  pounds,  and  compel  your  neighbor  to  measure  his  wheat 
by  this  new  bushel?  What  would  be  the  result?  Why, 
you  would  be  getting  two  bushels  of  wheat  for  one,  and  your 
neighbor  would  have  to  cultivate  twice  the  number  of  acres, 
do  twice  the  amount  of  work  next  year,  to  pay  that  debt, 
that  he  would  have  to  do  this  year,  when  he  borrowed  the 
money.  By  law  the  value  of  your  note  would  be  doubled, 
and  the  ability  of  your  neighbor  to  pay  destroyed  one-half. 
An  act  of  this  kind  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  crime,  and 
could  never  be  enforced.  No  statesman  or  party  dares  to  go 
before  the  people  advocating  such  a  law ;  but  ,the  Contrac- 
tion act  of  1866,  which  destroyed  one-half  of  our  money  vol- 
ume, accomplished  this  identical  thing,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  Contraction  act  doubled  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  and  left  the  size  of  the  bushel  measure  as  it  now 
is ;  while  this  other  law  would  double  the  size  of  the  bushel 
measure  and  leave  the  purchasing  power  of  money  as  it  was 
in  1866.  The  one  would  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  one-half, 
while  the  other  would  double  the  number  of  pounds  consti- 
tuting a  bushel.     The  one  ro      ^n»^  as  effectively  as   the 
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other ;  either  way,  the  creditor  receives  twice  as  much  as  is 
justly  due  him. 

What  difference  is  it  to  the  creditor  class  whether  Con- 
gress passes  an  act  doubling  the  size  of  the  bushel  measure, 
yard  stick,  pound  weight,  or  number  of  hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  and  leaves  the  purchasing  power  of  money  as  it 
is,  or  leaves  the  weights  and  measures  as  they  are,  but 
destroys  one-half  of  the  volume  of  money,  doubling  its  pmv 
chasing  power,  so  that  the  creditor  class  can  buy  as  much  for 
one  dollar  as  they  formerly  could  for  two  ?  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  acts  is,  that  one  would  be  putting  more 
wheat  and  com  into  the  bushel,  more  cloth  in  a  yard,  more 
cotton,  beef,  and  pork  into  a  pound,  and  more  hours  of  labor 
in  a  day's  work,  while  the  other  act  would  be  "squeezing" 
more  wheat,  more  com,  cloth,  cotton,  beef,  pork,  or  hours  of 
labor  into  a  dollar.  An  honest  dollar  is  not  one  which  con- 
tains one  hundred  cents'  worth  of  material,  but  one  with  a 
purchasing  power  neither  larger  nor  smaller  when  a  debt  is 
to  be  paid  than  when  the  debt  was  made.  Between  debtor 
and  creditor,  every  other  kind  of  dollar  is  a  dishonest  dollar. 
It  is  as  honest  to  have  an  arbitrary  and  ever-changing  bushel 
measure,  yard  stick,  or  pound  weight  as  it  is  to  have  a  dollar 
with  an  eveiMjlmnging  purchasing  power. 

If  debts  should  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  price  of 
products  and  property  decreases,  then  there  would  be  no  loss ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  matters  not  how  much  wages 
and  the  price  of  products  fall,  a  debt  will  not  decrease  a 
dollar  imless  you  pay  one. 

Suppose  a  farmer  borrows  $500  when  wheat  is  worth  one 
dollar  per  bushel  and  gives  a  mortgage  on  his  farm,  due  in 
five  years  from  date  ?  Again,  suppose  that  before  the  mort- 
gage is  due,  Congress  destroys  more  than  one-half  of  the 
money  volume  (as  the  Contraction  act  of  1866  has  done), 
and  the  price  of  wheat  is  reduced  down  to  fifty  cents  per 
bushel;  then  the  farmer  will  have  to  raise  two  bushels  of 
wheat,  do  twice  the  amount  of  work,  when  the  debt  becomes 
due  than  when  he  borrowed  the  money.  By  legislation  the 
price  of  his  wheat  would  be  destroyed  fifty  per  cent,  and  the 
value  of  the  mortgage  would  be  doubled.     The  farmer  and 
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his  mortgage-holder  would  travel  in  opposite  directions,  and 
the  more  the  money  volume  is  contracted,  the  farther  Bpaxt 
they  are  driven,  until  the  sheriff  makes  final  settlement. 
The  United  States  Monetary  Commission  of  1876  said : 

A  decreasing  volume  of  money  and  falling  prices  have  been,  and  are, 
more  fruitful  of  human  misery  than  war,  fi&mine,  or  pestilence.  They 
have  wrought  more  injustice  than  aU  the  bad  laws  ever  enacted.  .  .  .  The 
true  and  only  cause  of  stagnation  of  industries  and  commerce,  now 
everywhere  felt,  is  the  fact  that  falling  of  prices  is  caused  by  the  shrink- 
ing volume  of  our  money.  That  is  the  great  cause.  AU  others  are  col- 
lateral, cumulative,  or  reaUy  the  effect  of  that  one  cause. 

Senator  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  said : 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  moneyed  men  want  contraction.  The  shrinkage 
then,  which  others  must  suffer,  would  be  compensation  in  their  expanded 
purses.  It  would  be  robbing  Peter  (the  people)  to  pay  Paul  (the  mU- 
lionaire). 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  published  by  Mrs.  Todd  in  ^^  Pizarro 
and  John  Sherman,"  page  119,  says : 

K  a  government  contracted  a  debt  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  in 
circulation,  and  then  contracted  the  money  volume  before  the  debt  was 
paid,  it  is  the  most  heinous  crime  a  government  could  commit  against 
the  people. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Congress  ever  passed  another  act  which 
committed  such  wholesale  plundering  of  the  industrial  classes 
as  the  Contraction  act  of  1866.  Every  dollar  the  creditor 
and  fixed-income  classes  made,  on  account  of  the  increased 
purchasing  power  of  money  and  the  decreased  price  of  prop- 
erty, was  money  legislated  into  their  pockets  and  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  By  legislation,  the  value  of  the 
property  of  the  creditor  class  was  doubled,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est was  doubled,  the  value  of  the  salaries  of  all  public  offi- 
cials was  doubled ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the 
property  of  the  industrial  classes  was  reduced  one-half, 
wages  and  the  price  of  farm  products  were  reduced  one-half, 
and  the  ability  of  the  debtor  class  to  pay  was  reduced  one- 
half. 

No  person  is  able  to  tell  how  many  millions,  yes,  billions 
of  dollars'  woiih  of  property,  this  law  transferred  from  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor  class.  The  panic  of  1878,  with  its 
train  of  evils,  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Contrac- 
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tion  act  of  1866.  This  panic  was  created  by  law,  it  was 
legislated  upon  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  who 
live  upon  the  interest  of  bonds,  notes,  and  mortgages.  It 
robbed  ninty-nine  wealth-producers  for  the  benefit  of  one 
wealthrabsorber. 

The  Credit-Strengthening  Act. 

In  1869  Congress  passed  the  Credit-Strengthening  act, 
which  changed  the  contract  between  the  government  and  the 
bondholders.  When  the  bonds  were  issued  the  bondholders 
bought  them  with  greenbacks,  and  they  were  also  payable  in 
the  same  kind  of  money,  but  the  act  of  1869  changed  this 
contract  and  made  them  payaWe  in  coin. 

First.  Congress  depreciated  the  greenbacks  by  placing 
two  exception  clauses  on  the  back  of  each  note. 

Second.  Then  the  bondholders  bought  the  bonds  with  this 
depreciated  currency,  worth,  on  an  average,  about  sixty  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Third.  Then  Congress  changed  the  contract  and  made 
the  bonds  payable  in  coin,  thereby  legislating  forty  cents  on 
every  dollar's  worth  of  bonds  into  the  pockets  of  the  bond- 
holders and  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

Congressman  Plumb,  of  Illinois,  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  5,  1880,  estimated  the 
amount  this  act  of  legislation  took  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  and  put  into  those  of  the  bondholders,  at  $900,000,- 
000.     He  said : 

When  the  act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  was  passed,  there  was 
outstanding,  as  stated  by  the  then  Senator  Hendricks,  of  bonds,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  payable  in  coin,  and  the  principal  in  greenbacks,  a 
total  of  $1,600,000,000.  The  interest  on  this  entire  debt,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  $215,000,000,  was  at  six  per  cent.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  both  bonds  and  greenbacks  were  greatly  below  the  par  of 
gold,  a  discount  which,  as  stated  by  Senator  Davis,  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  $900,000,000 ;  that  is,  if  these  bonds  could  be  brought  up  to 
a  par  with  gold,  it  would  put  this  vast  sum  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  held  the  bonds. 

Hon.  Thaddeus  Stephens  said  : 

We  wereT  foolish  enough  to  grant  them  gold  interest,  and  now  they 
onblushingly  demand  further  advantages;  the  truth  is,  we  can  never 
satisfy  their  appetite  for  money. 
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Hon.  Ben  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said : 

I  am  for  the  laboring  portion  of  oar  people ;  the  rich  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  .  .  .  We  never  agreed  to  pay  theflye-twentiesingold;  no 
man  can  find  it  In  the  bond,  and  I  will  ne¥er  consent  to  have  one  pajrment 
for  the  bondholder  and  another  for  the  people.  It  would  sink  any  party, 
and  it  onght  to. 

Even  John  Sherman,  in  a  letter  dated  February  20,  1868, 
said: 

Yoor  idea  that  we  propose  to  violate  or  repudiate  a  promise  when  we 
offer  to  redeem  the  principal  in  legal  tenders,  is  erroneous.  .  .  .  I  think  the 
bondholder  violates  his  promise  when  he  refuses  to  take  the  same  kind  of 
money  he  paid  for  the  bonds.  .  .  .  The  bondholder  can  demand  only  the 
kind  of  money  he  paid,  and  he  is  a  repudiator  and  extortioner  to  demand 
money  more  valuable  than  he  gave. 

Land  Grants. 

From  1850  to  1872  Congress  donated  over  155,000,000 
acres  of  public  lands  to  railway  corporations,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, millions  of  dollars  to  assist  in  their  construction  in  the 
way  of  donations  by  States,  counties,  cities,  and  towns. 

Mrs.  Marion  Todd,  in  '^  Railways  of  Europe  and  America," 
in  which  she  quoted  from  the  House  Miscellaneous  Docu- 
ments of  the  Public  Domain,  Vol.  19,  pp.  268,  768,  sajrs : 

If  aU  railroads  had  complied  with  the  original  contracts  it  would  have 
required  215,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  laws.  In  1880  the  estimate  at  the  General  Land 
Office  was,  that  it  would  require  155,514,994  acres ;  very  nearly  60,000,- 
000  had  relapsed  or  been  forfeited  to  the  government.  The  State  of  Ohio 
contains  25,576,960  acres ;  this  makes  the  territory  of  our  public  lands 
granted  to  railroads,  six  times  as  great  as  the  State  of  Ohio — almost  an 
empire  itself.  November  1st,  1880,  the  Auditor  of  Railway  Accounts 
estimated  the  value  of  public  lands  granted  railroads  at  $391,804,610. 

Every  dollar  these  corporations  realized  out  of  the  sale  of 
these  lands,  and  every  dollar  donated  by  States,  counties, 
cities,  and  towns,  was  money  legislated  into  their  pockets  and 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  There  is  where  the  Stan- 
fords,  Huntingtons,  and  hundreds  of  other  millionaires  came 
from.  They  accumulated  millions  because  the  public  domain 
was  taken  from  the  people  and  given  to  them. 

Demonetization  of  Silver. 

In  1873  Congress  demonetized  silver,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  act  was  ever  passed  by  a  legislative  body  so  sur- 
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reptitiously  as  this  one.  That  act  destroyed  one-half  of  our 
metal  money,  and  increased  the  demand  for  gold  to  double  its 
former  amount.  This  act  placed  the  American  farmer  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  farmers  of 
every  free-coinage  nation. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  India  to  open 
her  wheat  market  and  her  cotton  fields  in  competition  with 
us.  Think  of  the  disadvantage  at  which  it  placed  the  Amer- 
ican wheat-  and  cotton-grower.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
in  the  Liverpool  market  for  more  than  a  generation  has  been 
one  ounce  of  silver.  The  values  of  the  two  have  remained  in 
touch  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Just  as  the  price 
of  silver  went  up  or  down,  wheat  followed.  If  we  single  out 
any  one  year,  say  1892,  and  find  what  the  demonetization  of 
silver  has  cost  our  wheat-growers,  we  can  then  make  an  esti- 
mate of  what  it  has  cost  since  1873.  The  average  London 
price  for  silver  in  1892  was  87.1  cents  per  ounce.  In  that 
year  an  Indian  farmer  could  ship  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Liver- 
pool, receive  an  ounce  of  silver  for  it,  take  this  silver  home 
to  the  mints  in  India,  have  it  coined  into  rupees  at  the  ratio 
of  15  to  1,  worth  $1.37  legal-tender  money  in  India.  An 
American  farmer  could  also  ship  one  bushel  of  wheat  to  Liver- 
pool, receive  an  ounce  of  silver  for  it,  bring  this  silver  home 
to  the  United  States,  and  sell  it  for  whatever  he  could  get, 
which  averaged  about  86  cents  per  ounce.  Thus,  the  Indian 
farmer  realized  $1.37  for  his  bushel  of  wheat  delivered  at 
Liverpool,  while  the  American  farmer  got  but  eighty-six  cents, 
a  difference  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  farmer  of 
fifty-one  cents  per  bushel.  But  suppose  we  should  have  had 
free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States  in  1892,  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  what  then  would  have  been  the  price  of 
wheat  in  that  year  ?  Then  an  American  wheat-grower  could 
have  taken  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Liverpool,  received  his  ounce 
of  silver  for  it,  brought  this  silver  home,  taken  it  to  the  mint, 
and  have  had  it  coined  into  standard  dollai*s  worth  $1.29  per 
ounce. 

Thus  with  free  coinage  of  silver,  as  advocated  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Party,  the  American  farmer  would  have  received  $1.29 
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per  bushel  for  his  wheat  delivered  at  Liverpool,  where  he 
only  received  eighty-six  cents,  a  difference  of  forty-three  cents 
per  bushel.  The  same  is  true  of  cotton  or  any  other  of  our 
exports  which  comes  in  competition  with  the  products  of  free- 
coinage  nations. 

Sir  Moreton  Frewen,  in  his  remarks  before  the  silver  con- 
vention held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1892,  said : 

The  price  of  wheat  in  this  country  is  its  price  in  London  or  Liverpool, 
less  the  cost  of  carriage  from  here  there ;  and  the  London  price  of  wheat 
is,  under  ordinary  conditions,  one  ounce  of  silver  per  bushel  of  wheat. 
Your  fanners  will  always  have  to  seU  a  bushel  of  wheat,  say  in  Chicago, 
for  an  ounce  of  silver,  less  freight  charges  to  London.  K,  tiien,  silver  is 
worth  $1.29  per  ounce,  the  London  price  of  American  wheat  is  $1.29; 
whUe  if  silver  is  worth  ninety  cents,  then  your  wheat  wiU  realize  only 
ninety  cents.  This  is  a  statement  that  will  bear  close  examination,  and 
it  is  the  sum  of  the  importance  of  the  silver  question  to  your  nation. 

When  in  Punjaub,  three  years  ago,  I  went  very  closely  into  the  cost  of 
producing  wheat  there.  In  that  one  Indian  province  the  area  devoted  to 
wheat-growing  is  twice  that  of  the  wheat  area  of  Great  Britain. 

Let  us  stop  and  think,  for  a  moment,  what  the  crime  of 
1873  has  cost  the  American  farmer.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  cotton-planter  and  wheat-grower  for  seventeen  years  from 
1878  to  1889,  as  given  by  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  in  a 
speech  delivered  May  12th  and  13th,  1890,  was  as  follows : 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  average 
price  received  each  year  of  the  seventeen  was  13.1  cents  per  pound. 
2,600,000,000  pounds,  at  13.1  cents  per  pound,  equal  $327,000,000,  show- 
ing a  difi*erence  of  $83,000,000 ;  that  being  the  average  for  each  separate 
year  for  seventeen  years,  or  a  total  for  the  entire  period  of  $1,411,000,- 
000,  which  represents  the  loss  in  debt-  and  tax-paying  power  suffered  by 
the  cotton-planters  by  reason  of  the  demonetization  of  silveiu  ...  A  like 
computation  with  regard  to  wheat  will  show  a  loss  in  debt-paying  and 
tax-paying  power  of  not  less  than  $100,000,000  a  year  to  the  farmers  of 
the  North  and  West  by  reason  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  —  a  total 
of  $1,700,000,000  in  the  article  of  wheat  alone  in  seventeen  years.  .  .  . 
Thus  a  loss,  wholly  unnecessary,  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000  in  debt- 
paying  and  tax-paying  power  is  shown  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
farmers  and  cotton-planters  of  this  country. 

Again,  in  his  speech  delivered  during  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  in  1893,  Senator  Jones  further  stated  that  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  wheat-  and  cotton-growers  of  this  country 
for  the  eight  years  preceding  1893,  averaged,  for  wheat, 
$200,000,000  and,  for  cotton,  $100,000,000  per  year,  making 
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a  total  loss  of  $1,200,000,000  for  the  four  years  following 
1889.  If  we  add  to  this  amount  the  $3,000,000,000  loss 
sustained  for  the  seventeen  years  previous  to  1889,  we  have 
the  enormous  sum  of  $4,200,000,000  which  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  has  cost  the  American  farmer  on  wheat  and 
cotton  only.  Our  Congress  has  for  twenty  years  used  the 
silver  taken  out  of  the  American  mines  as  a  club  to  drive 
the  American  wheat  and  cotton  out  of  the  market  of  the 
world.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  American  farm- 
ers, intelligent  and  enterprising  as  they  are,  would  go  to  the 
polls  for  twenty  years  and  vote  for  men  and  parties  who 
have  annually  legislated  over  $250,000,000  out  of  their 
pockets.  Suppose  Congress  should  pass  an  act  declaring 
that  all  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  should  be  sold 
for  forty  cents  less  per  bushel  in  the  Liverpool  market  than 
the  wheat  grown  in  India  ?  Does  anyone  believe  that  a  law 
of  that  sort  could  be  enforced?  No.  It  could  not  stand 
thirty  days.  But  this  is  exactiy  what  Congress  has  done  by 
closing  the  mints  of  the  United  States  against  the  white 
metal. 

These  are  some  of  the  laws  that  have  created  the  two  ex- 
tremes in  our  society,  "  the  tramp  and  the  millionaire."  Our 
country  has  a  territocy  large  enough  to  furnish  homes  for 
five  times  our  present  population,  with  mines  rich  enough  to 
furnish  the  useful  metals  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
and  with  productive  capacity  and  inventive  genius  beyond 
any  other  nation  on  earth.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  .these  won- 
derful resources,  a  majority  of  our  population  are  homeless, 
and  one  per  cent  of  the  families  own  more  property  than  the 
other  ninety-nine  per  cent. 

This  concentration  of  wealth,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
thirty-five  years,  can  be  directly  traced  to  legislation.  The 
immense  fortunes  that  have  been  accumulated  are  the  result 
of  a  system  of  class  laws.  Four  times  out  of  five,  when  you 
see  or  read  of  a  millionaire,  you  are  safe  in  saying,  "  There  is 
a  man  who  has  accumulated  wealth  because  Congress  has 
legislated  it  into  his  pockets  ; "  and  four  times  out  of  five, 
when  you  see  a  mortgaged  farm,  a  tenant  farmer  who  once 
owned  the  soil  he  cultivates,  and  a  homeless  laborer,  you  are* 
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safe  in  saying,  ^^  There  is  a  man  who  has  met  with  adversity 
because  Congress  has  legislated  the  wealth  he  created  out  of 
his  pockets  for  the  benefit  of  the  millionaire."  Our  govern- 
ment, like  a  huge  threshing  machine,  has  turned  out  the 
grain  to  the  few,  and  the  chaff  and  straw  to  the  many. 
Class  law  is  the  reason  why  honest  hands  wither  and  honest 
hearts  break  as  the  gaunt  spectre  of  starvation  hovers  over 
the  hovels  of  the  poor.  Unjust  legislation  is  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  many  of  those  who  produce  and  yet  go  hun- 
gry, of  many  of  those  who  make  clothes  but  go  ragged,  and 
of  many  of  those  who  build  palaces  but  are  homeless. 

William  Barry,  in  the  Forum  for  April,  1889,  in  speaking 
of  European  conditions,  used  the  following  language: 

llie  agniriaii  ditllculties  of  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Ireland,  and  wealthy 
England  show  that  ere  long  the  urban  and  rural  populations  wiU  be 
standing  in  the  same  camp.  They  will  hQ  demanding  the  abolition  of  the 
great  and  scandalous  paradox  whereby,  though  the  power  of  production 
lias  increased  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  months  it  should  flU, 
those  mouths  are  empty ;  the  backs  it  should  clothe  are  naked ;  the  heads 
it  should  shelter  are  homeless ;  the  brains  it  should  feed,  dnU  or  crim- 
inal ;  and  the  souls  it  should  help  to  save,  brutish.  Surely  it  is  time  that 
science,  morality,  and  religion  should  speak  out.  A  great  change  is  com- 
ing. It  is  even  now  at  your  doors.  Ought  not  men  of  good  will  consider 
how  they  shall  receive  it,  so  that  its  coming  may  be  peaceable? 

Noah  Webster,  more  than  a  century  ago,  said:  "An  equal 
disttibution  of  property  is  the  foundation  of  the  Republic." 
Daniel  Webster,  upon  this  point,  remarked :  "  Liberty  can- 
not long  endure  in  a  country  where  the  tendency  is  to  con- 
centrate wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few." 

The  Cincinatti  Enquirer^  during  the  campaign  of  1896, 
published  the  following  quotation  from  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
and  commented  on  the  same  as  follows : 

Mr.  Depew,  of  New  York,  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  scholar,  an 
orator,  and  Republican  politician.  He  never  speaks  without  knowing  or 
believing  what  he  says  to  be  true.  In  a  recent  interview  by  the  Inters 
Ocean^  he  said :  ^^  There  are  fifty  men  in  New  York  who  can  in  twenty- 
four  hours  stop  every  wheel  on  all  railroads,  close  every  door  of  aU  our 
manufactories,  lock  every  switch  on  every  telegraph  line,  and  shut  down 
every  coal  and  iron  mine  in  the  United  States.  They  can  do  so  because 
they  control  the  money  which  this  country  produces.'* 

If  this  is  true,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  statement  is  folse,  how 
lamentable  and  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  70,000,000  people  I  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  whoever  controls  a  country's  money  controls  its 
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industries  and  commerce,  whether  the  number  be  fifty  or  as  many  mil- 
lions. What  a  travesty  on  the  declaration  that  this  is  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  when  fifty  men  in  the  nation's 
metropolis  can  make  beggars  and  slaves  of  70,000,000  of  people  in  twenty- 
four  hours !  It  is  no  marvel  that  the  patriot  Lincoln,  in  anticipation  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  final  result,  should  have  had  greater  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  his  country  than  during  the  darkest  hour  of  the  civil  war. 
The  Enquirer  asks,  with  earnestness  and  sincerity,  if  it  is  not  time  that 
the  people  were  more  interested  in  the  supreme  issue  of  the  hour?  .  .  . 

We  have  no  roster  of  the  names  of  the  fifty  New  Yorkers  who  hold  in 
their  hands  the  destiny  of  the  millions,  but  we  can  state  with  much 
assurance  that  there  is  not  a  silver-money  man  in  the  list.  This  single 
fact  ought  to  arouse  every  voter. 

Every  friend  of  a  people's  government  ought  to  realize  that  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  at  the  polls  in  November  is  not  whether  a  Republican 
or  Democratic  President  and  Congress  shall  enact  and  administer  laws. 
The  i)erpetuity  of  the  government  is  in  peril.  Are  the  masses  of  the 
people  capable  of  self-government?  The  control  of  the  money,  Depew 
truthfully  says,  clothes  its  possessors  with  absolute  power  over  a  coun- 
try's industries.  .  .  .  There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  government  when  fifty  men  are  permitted  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  industries  and  commerce  of  70,000,000  of  people.  The  com- 
mon voter  is  not  anxious  to  consult  the  wishes  or  ask  the  consent  of  any 
foreign  power  before  determining  the  financial  status  of  his  own  country. 

The  demonetization  of  silver,  one-half  of  the  constitutional  money  of 
the  United  States,  was  accomplished  by  a  conspiracy  composed  of  for- 
eign syndicates  and  our  national  bankers,  llie  conspiracy  has  been 
sufficiently  successful  to  clothe  fifty  men  with  absolute  power  over  the 
industries.  .  .  .  The  scheme  of  the  conspirators  embraces  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  masses  to  the  money  power.  .  .  .  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  there  been  an  example  of  such  rapid  creation  of 
wealth,  and  such  wonderful  absorption  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

The  sad  experience  of  other  nations  as  to  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  concentration  of  wealth  is  before  us.  Will  the 
American  people  heed  the  warning  ere  it  is  too  late,  or  will 
history  repeat  itself  in  the  twentieth  century  and  in  this  fair 
land,  as  it  has  done  in  other  ages  and  nations  ?  The  same 
cause  which  produced  the  French  Revolution  and  the  down- 
fall of  Rome  and  other  nations  of  antiquity  is  also  undermin- 
ing our  society  and  institutions  to-day.  We  shall  reap  what 
we  sow,  as  they  did.  We  cannot  shift  the  responsibility  or 
escape  the  consequences  by  ignoiing  the  impending  danger. 

Who  Is  Responsible? 

At  last  we  come  to  the  question,  "  Who  is  responsible  for 
these  conditions?"     To  this  question  there  is  but  one  an- 
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swer :  The  voters  are  responsible  for  all.  Our  laws  depend 
upon  how  we  vote,  just  as  the  shadow  on  the  wall  depends 
upon  the  object  standing  before  the  light.  Votirig  is  like 
farming.  We  reap  exactly  what  we  sowj  and  to-day  we  are 
reaping  the  follies  and  mistakes  sown  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
years  ago.  If  we  have  bad  laws  and  dishonest  officeholders, 
who  is  to  blame?  Our  politicians?  Partly,  yes;  but  the 
most  blame  must  fall  upon  the  voters,  who  are  clothed  with 
almost  supreme  power  to  protect  their  interests  at  the  ballot- 
box.  If  they  do  not  use  this  power  to  their  own  advantage, 
they  have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame.  Before  we  can 
have  good  and  just  laws,  we  must  have  good  and  honest  law- 
makers ;  and  before  we  can  have  good  and  honest  lawmakers, 
we  must  have  wise  and  patriotic  voters.  We  shall  never 
have  a  change  in  our  laws  imtil  we  make  a  change  in  our 
voting.  That  must  come  first ;  and  if  the  people  cannot  do 
this,  they  ought  not  to  complain  or  expect  relief.  At  the 
ballot-box  they  voted  this  system  of  class  laws  upon  them- 
selves, and  there  also  is  the  only  place  they  can  vote  it  off. 
Through  legislation  we  received  the  laws  which  oppress ; 
and  through  legislation  alone  can  they  be  repealed  in  a 
peaceable  way.  And  I,  for  one,  will  say  that,  so  long  as  we 
have  a  free  ballot,  no  one  has  the  right  to  think  of  settling 
this  question  in  any  other  way  or  at  any  other  place  than  the 
ballot-box.  Because,  if  a  good  citizen  violates  a  bad  law,  it 
always  encourages  a  bad  citizen  to  violate  a  good  law ;  and 
it  is  a  thousand  times,  nay,  a  million  times  better  to  prevent 
a  crime  than  to  punish  one. 

Just  as  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  so  the 
protection  of  our  interests,  our  welfare,  at  the  ballot-box  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  voter.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  think 
right  or  talk  right ;  we  must  act  right  and  vote  right.  One 
vote  will  do  more  toward  shaping  the  laws  of  our  country 
than  a  hundred  resolutions  or  a  thousand  petitions. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  and  Trade  Unions  have  for  twenty 
years  petitioned  Congress  and  State  legislatures  to  abolish 
the  convict-labor  system,  and  what  have  they  accomplished? 
Nothing  but  to  see  their  own  free  labor  reduced  nearer  to 
the  convict  system  every  year.     Had  they  despoited  their 
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petitions  in  the  ballotrbox  in  the  form  of  a  ballot,  this  system 
would  have  vanished  long  ago.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
wealth-producers  awake  to  the  situation  which  surrounds 
them,  and  cease  to  be  the  tools  of  others'  profit  and  the  crea- 
tures of  others'  pleasure. 

If  the  majority  of  the  voters  in  our  country  are  not  inter- 
ested enough  in  their  own  welfare  to  throw  their  party  preju- 
dices aside  for  a  common  cause,  then  it  ia  only  a  question  of 
tiine  until  our  republic  will  be  lost.  If  the  farmer,  the  miner, 
the  artisan,  and  all  wealth-producing  classes  cannot  stand 
united  and  banded  together  at  the  ballot-box  for  their  own 
good,  then  we  shall  prove  to  the  world  that  we,  as  a  people, 
are  no  more  capable  of  preserving  our  Uberties  and  institu- 
tions  with  the  ballot  than  the  people  of  the  older  nations 
were  without  the  ballot.  But  I  believe  that,  when  this  con- 
flict between  organized  capital  and  the  wealth-creators  comes 
squarely  before  the  people  to  be  decided  at  the  polls,  as  come 
it  must;  when  the  storms  now  low  down  on  the  horizon  meet, 
and  our  political  sky  is  overcast  with  clouds,  then  I  believe 
that  the  people  will  rise  in  their  majesty,  as  they  have  risen 
in  the  past,  and  be  wise  enough  to  know  their  rights,  heroic 
enough  to  conquer  them,  and  generous  enough  to  extend 
them  to  others. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  OVER  QUASI-PUB- 
LIC SERVICES. 


BY   HON.   WALTER   GLABK, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 


THE  right  of  the  public  to  regulate  the  charges  of  com- 
mon carriers  and  of  all  others  discharging  public  or 
quasi-public  duties  is  one  of  transcendent  importance, 
yet  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  many  practising  lawyeis 
even  are  sometimes  not  as  well  informed  as  they  might  be, 
because  in  its  present  proportions  it  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent develooment,  and  cases  involving  it  have  been  rarely 
tried  as  yet  at  the  bar  of  the  courts  of  some  of  the 
States,  though  the  subject  is  on  trial  at  the  greater  bar  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  a  matter,  too,  upon  which  every  citi- 
zen, be  he  lawyer  or  layman,  should  be  thoroughly  informed 
as  to  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  public.  The  decisions 
on  the  subject  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  have  been 
quite  uniform,  and  have  so  thoroughly  illuminated  and 
settled  the  whole  matter  that  it  can  be  discussed  with  small 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  other  tribunals. 

The  right  of  the  public  to  regulate  the  charges  of  common 
earners,  even  in  times  when  the  public  granted  no  franchises 
and  conferred  no  right  of  eminent  domain,  is  far  older  than 
the  common  law,  older  even  than  the  civil  law,  and  was 
recognized  by  both  as  a  necessary  and  an  unquestioned  rule. 
Twenty-one  years  ago,  in  1876,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  first  called  upon  pointedly  to  review  and 
reaffirm  the  recognized  law  of  the  ages,  that  the  sovereign 
possessed  the  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for  services  ren- 
dered in  a  public  employment  or  for  the  use  of  property 
affected  with  a  public  interest.  The  particular  instance  was 
the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Illinois  regulating  the  charges  of  warehouses  for  the  storage 
of  grain.  It  was  contended  that,  unlike  railroads  and  tele- 
graph companies,  the  public  had  conferred  no  franchise  by 
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an  act  of  incorporation,  and  h^d  not  used  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  to  take  private  property  for  their  use,  and  hence 
that  the  right  to  regulate  warehouse  rates  was  not  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  unquestioned  public  right 
to  regulate  the  charges  of  common  carriere.  The  underlying 
principle,  however,  was  held  to  be  broad  enough  to  embrace 
the  public  right  to  fix  and  control  the  charges  of  grain  ware- 
houses. Though  the  pressure  of  immense  interests  was 
brought  to  bear  to  swerve  the  court  from  the  well-beaten 
track  by  the  aid  of  the  ablest  and  most  skilful  members  of 
the  bar,  it  firmly  held  to  the  piinciples  which  have  always 
been  law  among  Anglo-Saxon  people.  The  court  laid  down 
the  following  principles,  to  which,  with  one  slight  deviation, 
it  has  ever  since  adhered: 

1.  Under  the  powers  inherent  in  every  sovereignty,  a  government 
may  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  towards  each  other,  and,  when 
necessary  for  the  public  good,  the  manner  in  which  each  shall  use  his 
own  property. 

2.  It  has,  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  been  customary  in  England 
from  time  immemorial,  and  in  this  country  from  the  first  colonization,  to 
regulate  ferries,  common  carders,  hackmen,  bakers,  millers,  wharfingers, 
auctioneers,  innkeepers,  and  many  other  matters  of  like  quality,  and  In 
so  doing  to  fix  a  maximum  charge  to  be  made  for  services  rendered,  ac- 
commodations furnished,  and  articles  sold. 

3.  The  14th  Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution  does  not  hi  any- 
wise amend  the  law  in  this  particular. 

4.  When  the  owner  of  property  devotes  it  to  a  use  hi  which  the  public 
has  an  interest,  he  in  effect  grants  to  the  public  an  interest  In  such  use, 
and  must  to  the  extent  of  that  interest  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the 
public. 

5.  The  limitation  by  legislative  enactment  of  the  rate  of  charges  for 
services  rendered  in  an  employment  of  a  public  nature,  or  for  the  use  of 
property  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest,  establishes  no  new  princi- 
ple in  the  law,  but  only  gives  a  new  efflect  to  an  old  one. 

The  opinion  was  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Waite,  and  is 
a  very  able  and  elaborate  one.  Only  two  Judges  out  of  the 
nine  upon  that  court  (United  States  Supreme  Court)  dis- 
sented from  any  part  of  the  opinion.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more 
important  one  has  been  delivered  by  that  court  in  recent 
years  than  this  negative  which  it  then  and  there  put  upon  the 
attempt  to  reverse  the  immemorial  law  that  the  public  have 
the  right  to  regulate  charges  in  all  matters  affected  with  a 
public  use.    The  court  pointed  out  that  the  celebrated  Chief 
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Justice  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  centorieB  ago,  had  laid  it  down  in 
his  treatise,  ^^  De  Jure  Maris,"  that  the  sovereign  could  legn- 
late  the  conduct  and  tolls  of  public  ferries ;  and  in  his  txea- 
tise  ^^  De  Portibus  Maris,"  had  laid  down  the  same  as  the 
rule  of  the  common  law  as  to  wharves  and  wharfingers  and 
as  to  all  other  property  and  vocations  ^*  affected  by  a  puUic 
interest " ;  and  also  cited  many  English  and  American  de- 
cisions recognizing  this  to  be  a  true  statement  of  the  well- 
settled  ^'  law  of  the  land."  The  court  in  that  case  well  said 
that  in  all  such  matters, 

llie  controlling  fact  is  the  power  to  regulate  at  alL  If  that  exists,  the 
right  to  establish  the  maximum  of  charge  as  one  of  the  means  of  regula- 
tion, is  implied.  In  fact  the  common-law  rule,  which  requires  the  diaige 
to  be  reasonable,  is  itself  a  regulation  as  to  price.  WIthodt  it  the  owner 
could  make  his  rates  at  will,  and  compel  the  pablic  to  yield  to  hii  tenns 
or  forego  the  use.  ...  To  limit  the  rate  of  charges  of  services  ren- 
dered in  a  public  employment,  or  for  the  use  of  property  in  which  the 
public  has  an  interest,  is  only  changing  a  regulation  wliieh  existed  before. 

Therefore  the  court  declared  that  it  is  not  ^  a  taking  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law.*'  The  court  then  fur- 
ther said : 

We  know  that  this  is  a  power  which  may  be  abused,  bat  that  is  no 
argument  against  its  existence.  For  protection  against  aboses  by  l^gis- 
lutures,  the  people  must  resort  to  the  polls,  not  to  the  courts. 

This  is  a  very  plain  and  straightf oi*ward  declaration  of  the 
immemorial  law;  and  if  that  court,  under  tremendous  press- 
ure, has  since  intimated  that  the  courts  might  supervise 
legislative  action  if  the  rates  should  ever  be  such  as  to  destroy 
the  value  of  property,  it  has  never  infringed  upon  its  declarar 
tion,  that  the  people,  through  its  representatives  in  the  law- 
making body,  could  pi'escribe  rates ;  and  the  court  in  fact  has 
never  ventured  to  set  aside  the  legislative  rates  as  unreason- 
able in  a  single  case  ever  brought  before  it,  nor  has  it  fixed 
the  precise  line  at  which  it  would  assume  to  intervene. 

By  all  the  decisions  the  right  to  fix  rates  being  not  a  judicial 
but  a  legislative  power,  to  be  exercised  by  the  legislature 
itself  or  through  a  commission  ci^ated  by  it,  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  as  the  court  said  in  this  case,  and  reaffirmed  in 
Budd  V8.  New  York,  148  U.  S.  616,  the  remedy  for  a  harsh 
exercise  of  the  power  (if  it  should  ever  happen)  is  a  recourse 
to  tlie  people  at  the  ballot  box,  not  to  the  courts.     For  an 
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unwise  or  oppressive  use  of  its  powers,  the  legislature  is  not 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  judiciary,  which  is  merely  a 
coordinate  branch  of  the  government.  It  is  only  when  the 
legislature  does  an  act — whether  wisely  or  unwisely — 
which  is  not  within  the  scope  of  its  powers,  that  the  courts 
can  declare  it  unconstitutional. 

In  this  same  case  (Munn  vs.  Illinois)  the  court  further  held 
that  the  provision  in  the  14th  Amendment,  that  no  State  shall 
"  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,"  has  no  application,  for  **  certainly,*'  it  sajrs, 
^^it  cannot  be  claimed  that  this  prevents  the  State  from 
regulating  the  fares  of  hackmen  or  the  charges  of  draymen 
in  Chicago  unless  it  does  the  same  thing  in  every  other  place 
in  its  jurisdiction."  This  rule  has  since  been  reiterated  in 
Dow  V8.  Beidelman,  125  U.  S.  680. 

Some  time  has  been  given  to  the  consideration  of  Munn 
V8.  Illinois,  as  it  is  the  leading  case,  in  which  the  force  of  great 
combinations  of  capital  was  brought  to  bear  to  remove  the 
ancient  landmarks  which  protected  the  people  from  excessive 
and  unreasonable  chai'ges.  No  case  has  been  more  often 
cited  since  and  approved.  If  at  common  law  the  public  had 
a  right  to  i*egulate  the  charges  of  stage  lines,  grist  mills, 
bakers,  chimneysweeps,  innkeepere,  and  the  Uke,  as  to  whom 
the  pubUc  conferred  no  franchises,  for  an  overwhelming  rear 
son  it  must  possess  that  right  as  to  the  modem  carriers  by 
rail,  whose  companies  receive  their  existence  from  the  public 
will  and  have  the  breath  of  life  breathed  into  them  by  legisla- 
tive act.  Beyond  that,  railroad  corporations  are  vested  with 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  sincTpower  is  given  to  them 
to  take  possession  of  the  lands  of  others,  against  their  will,  in 
order  to  build  their  tracks.  This  could  only  be  done  if  these 
corporations  are  created  for  the  public  benefit,  since  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  private  property  to  be  taken  "except  for  pub- 
lic uses." 

In  the  very  next  case  to  Munn  vs.  Illinois,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  (Chicago  R.  R.  vs.  Iowa, 
94  U.  S.  155)  that  railroads,  being  common  carriers  for 
hire,  are  "  subject  to  legislative  control  as  to  their  rates  of 
fare  and  freight,"  and  that  the  State  not  having  exercised 
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the  right  for  a  long  series  of  years  made  no  difference,  for  a 
government  could  lose  none  of  its  powers  by  non-user;  and, 
further,  that  it  did  not  '^  affect  the  case  that  before  the  legis- 
lature had  fixed  the  maximum  rate  the  company  had  pledged 
its  income  as  security  for  debt  and  had  leased  its  road  to  a 
tenant  who  paid  a  higher  rent  because  the  i*ates  had  not  been 
reduced  by  legislative  enactment,  since  the  company  held  its 
franchise  subject  to  the  legislative  power  to  regulate  rates, 
and  it  could  not  convey  either  to  its  mortgagee  or  its  lessee 
greater  rights  than  it  had  itself."  The  opinion  in  this  case 
also  was  written  by  the  Chief  Justice.  The  same  decision 
(cited  and  approved  since  in  Ruggles  vs.  R.  Co.  108  U.  S. 
526,  and  R.  Co.  vs.  Illinois,  108  U.  S.  541,  and  in  other 
cases)  sustained  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  classify  rail- 
roads according  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  and  to  pre- 
scribe ^'a  maximum  of  rates  for  each  of  the  classes,"  the 
court  saying  that  a  uniform  rate  for  all  railroads  in  the  State 
might  possibly  opei-ate  unjustly,  and  that  at  any  rate  it  was  in 
the  discretion  of  the  general  assembly  to  classify  the  roads  and 
fix  different  rates.  In  fact,  in  the  latest  case,  Covington  vs. 
Sanford,  164  U.  S.  578,  it  was  held  that  it  was  in  the  legisla- 
tive power  to  prescribe  a  different  rate  for  each  road. 

In  Peik  vs.  Chicago,  94  U.  S.  164,  the  court  held,  the 
Chief  Justice  again  delivering  the  opinion,  that  where  a  rail- 
road was  chartered  by  two  or  more  States,  each  State  had 
nevertheless  the  right  to  fix  the  rates  between  any  two  points 
in  its  own  territory ;  and  further  said,  quoting  Munn  vs. 
Illinois,  that  the  legislature  and  not  the  courts  must  say 
what  are  reasonable  rates,  for  the  legislative  rate  "binds  the 
courts  as  well  as  the  people.  If  it  has  been  improperly  fixed, 
the  legislature,  not  the  courts,  must  be  appealed  to  for  the 
change."  And  on  the  next  page,  Chicago  vs.  Ackley,  94 
U.  S.  179,  the  court  again  held  that  the  maximum  fixed  by 
the  legislature  is  binding,  and  that  the  railroad  company  will 
not  be  permitted  to  collect  more  by  showing  in  the  courts 
that  the  prescribed  rate  is  unreasonably  low. 

This  has  since  been  reaffirmed  in  Budd  vs.  New  York,  143 
U.  S.  516,  at  pp.  546,  547.  This  question,  however,  cannot 
arise  as  to  rates  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  legislature  or  the 
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railroad  commission  in  those  States  in  which  the  legislature 
in  its  liberality  has  provided  that,  if  any  common  carrier 
shall  deem  the  rates  pi*escribed  too  low,  the  company  may 
appeal  to  the  courts.  In  the  courts  a  jury  of  twelve  men  can 
pass  upon  and  settle  the  fact  in  dispute,  whether  the  rate  is 
reasonable  or  not.  Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  same  tribunal  which  settles  all  disputed 
issues  of  fact,  when  the  life,  liberty,  rights,  and  property  of 
any  citizen  are  at  stake. 

The  right  of  the  public  to  regulate  rates  is  not  restricted 
to  those  services  which  are  essentially  monopolies,  as  railroads 
and  the  like,  but  it  applies  to  all  matters  which  are  affected 
by  a  public  use.  This  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  New  York,  in  People  vs.  Budd,  117  N.  Y.  1,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  right  of  regulation  by  the 
public  is  not  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  owner  has  a 
legal  monopoly  or  some  special  governmental  privilege  or  pro- 
tection, but  extends  to  all  public  employments  and  property. 
In  that  case  a  statute  fixing  a  maximum  charge  for  grain 
elevators  was  sustained.  This  decision  upon  writ  of  error  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.,  Budd  vs.  N.  Y.  143, 
U.  S.  517  ;  and  to  the  same  effect  is  Brass  vs.  North  Dakota, 
153  U.  S.  391. 

The  right  of  regulation  applies  also  to  water  companies^ 
Spring  Valley  vs.  Schottler,  110  U.  S.  347;  and  in  a  recent 
Texas  case  the  right  to  regulate  the  charges  of  cotton  com- 
presses is  recognized.  There  are  also  cases  recognizing  the 
right  to  regulate  charges  of  tobacco  warehouses  and  of  ware- 
hotcses  for  storing  and  weighing  cotton^  and  to  regulate  ser- 
vices and  charges  of  general  warehousemen^  Delaware  vs. 
Stock  Yard,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  50. 

The  same  right  of  public  regulation  of  rates  applies  to 
street  railways^  Buffalo  R.  Co.  vs.  Buffalo,  111  N.  Y.  132 ; 
Sternberg  vs.  State,  36  Neb.  307 ;  Parker  vs.  Railroad,  109 
Mass.  506  ;  to  canals^  Perrine  vs.  Canal  Co.,  9  Howard, 
U.  S.,  172;  to  ferries^  Stephens  vs.  Powell,  1  Ore.  283; 
State  vs.  Hudson  Co.,  23  N.  J.  L.  206 ;  Parker  vs.  Railroad, 
109  Mass.  506  ;  to  toll  roads  and  bridges^  Covington  vs.  San- 
ford,  14  Ky.  689;  Ibid,  164  U.  S.  578;  California  vs.  R.  Co., 
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127  U.  S.  1 ;  to  wharf  eharge9^  Onachita  v%.  Aiken,  121  U*  S. 
444 ;  to  telegraph  rateSy  Mayo  vs.  Tel.  Co.,  112  N.  C.  848 ; 
R.  R.  Commission  vs.  TeL  Co.,  113  N.  C.  218 ;  Leavell  vs. 
R.  Co.,  116  N.  C.  211 ;  People  vs.  Budd,  117  N.  Y.  1 ;  State 
vs.  Edwards,  86  Me.  105  ;  and  to  telephone  charges^  although 
the  telephone  is  covered  by  a  United  States  patent,  Hockett 
vs.  State,  105  Ind.  250;  Telephone  Co.  vs.  Bradbury,  106 
Ind.  1;  Johnson  vs.  State,  113  Ind.  143;  Telephone  Co.  vs. 
State,  118  Ind.  194  and  598 ;  Telephone  Co.  vs  B.  &  O.  Tel- 
egraph Co.,  66  Md.  399. 

As  to  gas  companies  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate 
rates  either  itself  or  through  power  conferred  upon  munici- 
pal corporations  is  beyond  controversy,  Toledo  vs.  Gas  Co.,  6 
Ohio  St.  557 ;  State  vs.  Gas  Light  Co.,  84  Ohio  St.  672 ; 
Zanesville  vs.  Gas  Light  Co.,  47  Ohio  St.  1 ;  New  Memphis 
vs.  Memphis,  72  Fed.  Rep.  952  ;  Capital  City  vs.  Des  Moines, 
Ibid,  829  ;  Gas  Light  Co.  vs.  Cleveland,  71  Fed.  Rep.  610  ; 
State  vs.  Laclede,  102  Mo.  472 ;  Foster  vs.  Findlay,  6  Ohio 
C.  C.  456 ;  Manhattan  vs.  Trust  Co.,  16  U.  S.  App.  688 ; 
State  vs.  Cincinnati,  18  Ohio  St.  262.  The  power  to  reg- 
ulate water  rates  has  already  been  cited  as  decided  in  Spring 
Valley  vs.  Schottler,  110  U.  S.  347 ;  and  the  right  to  author- 
ize municipal  bodies  to  regulate  the  price,  weight,  and  qual- 
ity of  bread  is  declared  upon  the  precedents  to  be  settled 
law.  Mobile  vs.  Yuille,  3  Ala.  137 ;  Munn  vs.  People ,  69 
lU.  80. 

The  power  to  regulate  the  tolls  of  pvhlic  mills  h&  declared, 
citing  many  precedents,  in  State  vs.  Edwards,  86  Me.  102 ; 
West  vs.  Rawson,  40  W.  Va.  480 ;  also  the  power  to  fix  the 
rates  for  the  salvage  of  logs,  West  Branch  vs.  Fisher,  160  Pa. 
475  ;  Pfire  Marquette  vs.  Adams,  44  Mich.  408 ;  Underwood 
vs.  Pelican  Boom  Co.,  76  Wis.  76. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  cases  recognizing  the  in- 
herent public  right  to  regulate  those  matters,  and  there  are 
still  many  other  matters  recognized  as  subject  to  public  reg- 
ulation. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  broad  distinction 
in  the  law,  running  through  all  the  ages,  between  the  above 
and  similar  vocations  ^^  affected  with  a  public  interest,"  as  to 
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which  the  sovereign  or  the  public  has  the  right  to  regulate 
and  fix  rates,  and  purely  private  matters,  as  farming,  selling 
merchandise,  manufacturing,  and  similar  matters,  which  are 
purely  private  in  their  nature,  and  as  to  which  the  public  has 
never  claimed  or  exercised  the  right  of  regulation.  It  is  by 
ignorance  or  an  affected  ignorance  of  this  broad  distinction 
in  the  law,  and  which  is  based  on  the  essential  difference  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  denial  has  been  sometimes  at- 
tempted (by  those  not  lawyers)  of  the  right  of  public  regu- 
lation in  matters  as  to  which  the  public  have  always  pos- 
sessed that  right. 

From  the  beginning  of  these  States  as  Colonies,  our  statute 
books  have  borne  provisions  regulating  the  tolls  of  public 
mills ;  and  until  very  recent  years  the  county  courts  fixed 
the  charges  of  innkeepers,  hotels,  and  barrooms.  The  latter 
regulations  have  been  abandoned  of  late  years,  not  because 
the  power  does  not  still  exist,  but  because  its  exercise  was  no 
longer  required  to  protect  the  public,  the  multiplication  of 
inns  and  hotels  furnishing  sufficient  protection  by  reason  of 
competition.  The  regulation  of  the  tolls  of  grist  mills, 
ferries,  and  the  like  is  still  exercised. 

As  to  railroads  and  public  carriers,  the  complete  list  of 
decisions  uniformly  sustaining  the  public  right  to  fix  their 
charges,  both  in  State  and  in  Federal  courts,  would  fill  many 
pages.  Enough  have  been  cited  to  show  that  the  principle 
is  absolutely  settled  beyond  possibility  of  question,  and  any- 
one can  trace  up  numerous  other  decisions  to  that  effect  if 
so  inclined. 

In  the  great  case  of  People  vs.  Budd,  117  N.  Y.  22,  the 
highest  court  of  New  York,  speaking  through  Judge 
Andrews,  one  of  its  ablest  and  purest  judges,  said: 

Society  could  not  safely  surrender  the  power  to  regulate  by  law  the 
business  of  common  carriers.  Its  value  has  been  infinitely  increased  by 
the  conditions  of  modern  commerce,  under  which  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  country  is  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  by  corporations ;  and  as  a  check 
upon  the  greed  of  these  consolidated  interests  the  legislative  power  of 
regulation  is  demanded  by  imperative  public  interest.  The  same  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  control  of  common  carriers  rests  has  enabled  the 
state  to  regulate  In  the  public  interest  the  charges  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  and  to  make  the  telephone  and  telegraph,  those  im- 
portant agencies  of  conmierce,  subservient  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
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of  society.    These  regulations  in  no  way  interfere  with  a  rational  liberty 
—  liberty  regulated  by  law. 

This  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Delegation  of  power.  The  authority  of  the  legislature  to 
empower  a  railroad  commission  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates 
for  common  carriers  is  held  constitutional  in  numerous  cases, 
among  them  R.  R.  Commission  cases,  110  U.  S.  307 ;  Rea- 
gan V8.  Trust  Co.,  154  U.  S.  362,  393 ;  State  vs.  Chicago,  88 
Minn.  281 ;  Chicago  vs.  Dey,  35  Fed.  Rep.  866 ;  Tilley  vs. 
Savannah,  4  Woods,  449 ;  Clyde  vs.  Railroad,  57  Fed.  Rep. 
436;  Chicago  vs.  Jones,  149  111.  361;  Stone  vs.  Railroad, 
62  Miss.  602 ;  Stern  vs.  Natchez,  62  Miss.  646 ;  McWhorter 
vs.  R.  Co.  24  Fla.  417 ;  Storrs  vs.  Railroad,  29  Fla.  617 ; 
State  vs.  Fremont,  22  Neb.  313 ;  and  in  our  own  State, 
Express  Co.  vs.  Railroad,  111  N.  C.  463 ;  and  the  legislature 
may  prescribe  that  such  rates  shall  be  deemed  primorfcLcie 
reasonable.  State  vs.  Fremont,  supra;  Chicago  vs.  Dey,  supra. 

Judicial  Interference.  The  right  of  the  courts  to  interfere 
with  the  rates  fixed  by  the  lawmaking  power  was  denied  in 
Munn  vs.  111.,  and  several  other  cases  in  94  U.  S.,  and  in 
Budd  vs.  N.  Y.,  above  cited ;  but  in  Reagan  vs.  Trust  Co., 
104  U.  S.  362  and  413,  and  St.  Louis  vs.  Gill,  156  U.  S.  649, 
it  has  been  since  declared  that  the  fixing  and  enforcement  of 
unreasonable  and  unjust  rates  for  railroads  is  unconstitu- 
tional. But  just  what  rates  will  be  considered  unreasonable 
and  unjust  has  not  yet  been  stated  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The  discussion  in  the  cases  just  cited,  as  well  as  in  others, 
plainly  shows  a  disposition  to  interfere  and  condenm  legislar 
tive  rates  only  when  it  is  clear  that  their  enforcement  amounts 
to  a  destruction  of  the  value  of  the  property.  In  Munn  vs. 
People,  69  111.  80,  and  Chicago  vs.  Dey,  35  Fed.  Rep.  866, 
it  was  held  that  rates  fixed  by  legislative  authority  that  will 
give  some  compensation,  however  small,  to  the  owners  of 
railroad  property,  cannot  be  held  insufficient  by  the  courts. 
"  This  rule  leaves  large  power  to  the  legislature,  and  would 
sanction  statutes  which  would  cut  down  railroad  dividends 
to  a  mere  pittance.     Yet  it  is  bard  to  see  how  any  other  rulQ 
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can  be  adopted  which  will  not  in  effect  deny  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  make  regulation  of  such  rates,  or  else  leave 
little  more  than  the  shadow  of  such  power  in  the  legislature, 
while  the  real  power  is  assumed  by  the  courts."  The  effect 
of  the  reduced  lutes  on  the  entire  line  of  road,  is  the  con-ect 
test,  and  not  that  they  are  um'emunerative  on  a  certain  part 
of  the  line,  St.  Louis  vs.  Gill,  156  U.  S.  649 ;  Missouri  vs. 
Smith,  60  Ark.  221. 

In  Dow  vs.  Beidelman,  125  U.  S.  680,  it  was  held  that 
rates  which  would  pay  only  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the 
original  cost  of  the  road  were  not  illegal  when  the  road  is 
held  by  a  reorganized  company  or  its  trustees  after  fore- 
closure. In  Missouri  vs.  Smith,  supra^  it  was  held  that  rates 
sufficient  to  defray  current  expenses  and  repairs,  and  some 
profit  on  the  reasonable  cost  of  building  the  road,  could  not 
be  interfered  with  though  they  were  not  high  enough  to  pay 
interest  on  all  its  debts,  since  these  might  have  been  incurred 
through  extravagance  or  mismanagement. 

In  Chicago  vs.  Wellman,  143  U.  S.  339,  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Wisconsin  fixing  railroad  fares  at  two  cents 
per  mile  was  sustained,  the  court  saying  that,  ^^  before  the 
court  would  declare  such  an  act  imconstitutional  because  the 
rates  prevented  stockholders  receiving  any  dividend  or  bond- 
holders any  interest,  the  court  must  be  fully  advised  as  to 
what  was  done  with  the  earnings,  otherwise  by  exorbitant 
or  unreasonable  salaries  or  in  some  other  improper  way  the 
company  might  tax  the  public  with  unreasonable  charges. 
Unless  such  things  are  negatived  by  proof  of  reasonable 
salaries  and  expenses,  or  if  the  record  is  silent,  the  legis- 
lative rate  will  be  sustained."  This  is  a  valuable  and  note- 
worthy decision,  and  no  judge  dissented  from  so  just  a  ruling. 
The  same  principle  is  reaffirmed  m  Reagan  vs.  Trust  Co., 
164  U.  S.  412. 

In  the  most  recent  case,  Livingston  vs.  Sanford,  164  U.  S. 
578  (decided  December,  1896),  the  court,  while  maintaining 
that  ordinarily  the  rates  must  not  be  such  as  to  leave  the 
owners  no  profit  at  all,  says : 

We  could  not  say  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  because  the  com- 
patiy  (as  is  aUeged  and  admitted)  could  not  earn  more  tlian  four  per  cent 
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on  its  capital  stocls.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  corporation  is  entitled  as  of 
right  and  without  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  pabUc  to  realize  any 
given  per  cent  on  its  capital  stocls.  When  the  question  arises  whether 
the  legislature  has  exceeded  its  constitutional  power  in  prescribing  the 
rates  to  be  charged  by  a  corporation  controlling  a  public  highway,  stock- 
holders are  not  the  only  persons  whose  rights  or  interests  are  to  be  con- 
sidered.   The  rights  of  the  public  are  not  to  be  ignored. 

The  court  further  says  that  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  rates 
are  reasonable  and  just  includes  whether  they  are  reasonable 
and  just  to  the  public,  and  adds : 

The  public  cannot  properly  be  subjected  to  unreasonable  rates  in  order 
simply  that  stockholders  may  earn  cUvidends.  ...  If  a  corporation  can- 
not maintain  such  a  highway  and  earn  dividends  for  stockholders,  it  is  a 
misfortune  for  it  and  them  which  the  constitution  does  not  require  to  be 
remedied  by  imposing  unjust  burdens  upon  the  public. 

Charter  JExemptions.  In  Stone  vs.  Farmers'  Co.,  116  U.  S. 
307  (reversing  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi),  and  also 
in  Stone  V8.  111.,  116  U.  S.  349,  it  was  held  that  a  provision 
in  a  railroad  charter,  that  ^^  the  company  may  from  time  to 
time  fix,  regulate,  and  receive  the  tolls  and  charges  to  be  re- 
ceived," did  not  constitute  a  contract  restricting  the  State 
from  fixing  or  reducing  charges  within  the  limits  of  its  gen- 
eral power  to  declare  what  shall  be  deemed  reasonable  rates. 
So  a  charter  provision  giving  a  railroad  company  "  power  to 
charge  such  sums  for  ti-ansportation  of  persons  and  property 
as  shall  seem  desirable,"  or  ^^it  shall  deem  reasonable,"  does 
not  preclude  the  legislature  from  proscribing  a  maximum  of 
charges  which  it  may  make,  Peik  vs.  Chicago,  94  U.  S.  164 ; 
Chicago  vs.  Ackley,  ibid  ;  Stone  vs.  Wis.  94  U.  S.  181 ;  Chi- 
cago vs.  Minn.,  134  U.  S.  418 ;  Ruggles  vs.  Railroad,  108 
U.  S.  626  ;  Laurel  Fork  vs.  West  Va.  Co.,  25  West  Va.  324. 
And  this  is  true  though  the  charter  expressly  gives  the  cor^ 
poration  power  "  to  fix  its  own  rates,"  since  this  is  impliedly 
subject  to  legislative  power  to  require  them  to  be  reasonable. 
Railroad  vs.  Miller,  132  U.  S.  75 ;  Ruggles  vs.  People,  91 
m.  256  ;  Railroad  vs.  People,  95  111.  313 ;  Wells  vs.  Oregon, 
8  Sawy.  600 ;  and  the  same  has  been  repeatedly  held  as  to 
gas  companies  and  water  companies.  A  charter  giving  a 
railroad  a  right  to  fix  its  rates,  if  not  beyond  a  rate  stated  in 
the  charter,  is  held  not  a  contract,  but  subject  to  the  legisla- 
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tive  power  to  fix  other  I'easonable  rates  as  a  maximum  from 
time  to  time  as  money  changes  in  value  or  operating  costs 
diminish,  Georgia  vs.  Smith,  70  Ga.  694;  Winchester  vs. 
Croxton,  97  Ky.  (1896). 

The  statutory  regulation  of  the  rate  to  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  money  is  another  striking  instance  of  legislative  authority 
to  regulate  rates.  And  who  would  contend  that  the  courts 
have  power  to  intervene  and  say  the  legislative  rate  is  too 
low? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  tersely  put 
the  true  status  of  railroads  thus :  ^'  They  are  chartered  and 
built  for  public  benefit  The  pecuniary  profit  of  their  owners 
is  purely  incidental.^'  Many  railroad  owners  and  managers 
would  reverse  this  if  they  could ;  and  as  far  as  they  are  per- 
mitted they  act  upon  the  maxim,  "  Railroads  are  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  their  controllers  and  managers.  The  public 
benefit  is  purely  incidental." 

The  great  hindrance  to  achieving  the  public  benefit,  which 
is  the  legal  object  for  which  these  corporations  are  created, 
is  the  reluctance  of  their  managers  to  concede  reasonable  and 
just  rates.  Some  of  them  act  as  if  they  believed  that  the 
occupation  of  common  carriers  was  a  private  business,  and 
that  they  have  the  right  to  lay  upon  the  public  any  rates 
they  think  fit  to  raise  money  enough  to  pay  whatever  sal- 
aries they  think  proper  to  allow  themselves  and  whatever 
expenditures  they  care  to  make,  and  interest  on  three  or  four 
times  the  stock  and  bonds  the  property  really  cost.  Yet 
nothing  is  farther  from  the  law. 

Railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies  are 
quasi-public  corporations,  the  charges  are  in  the  nature  of 
public  taxation,  and  the  public  have  the  right  to  look  into 
the  nature  of  their  expenditures  and  to  fix  the  rates  at  a 
reasonable  net  profit  above  economical  and  necessary  dis- 
bursements. The  public  right  in  this  regard  is  fully  shown 
by  the  uniform  and  numerous  decisions  of  the  courts  above 
cited.  With  the  enhanced  value  of  money,  and  the  corre- 
sponding fall  in  the  prices  of  farm  produce  and  of  labor, 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  fall  in  passenger  and  freight 
rates*     This  would  conduce  to  the  public  benefit  and  con- 
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Yenience,  and  would  at  the  same  time  redound  to  tiie  benefit 
of  the  corporations,  which,  instead  of  canying  a  £0w  can  half 
full  of  passengers  or  freight,  woold  find  it  to  their  benefit  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  puUic  to  reduce  their  rates  and  cany 
two  or  three  times  the  number  of  can  with  full  loads.  The 
present  charges  in  many  of  the  States  are  an  embaigo  on 
travel  and  traffic  alike. 

This  has  been  amply  shown  by  experience  in  flioee  States 
where  the  public  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  rates,  and  by 
the  experience  of  a  line  in  North  Carolina  whose  receiplB 
nearly  doubled  during  its  reduction  of  rates.  Another  strik- 
ing instance  is  the  reduction  of  postage  rates,  which  has  al- 
ways been  followed  by  enormously  increased  receipts.  Indeed 
the  twoH^nts-per-mile  passenger  rate  already  prescribed  in 
so  many  States,  and  which  North  Carolina  is  demanding,  is 
admitted  by  the  corporations  in  that  State  to  be  just,  since 
their  reports  show  that  their  receipts  average  only  2\  cents 
per  mile  to  each  passenger.  The  enormous  addition  which 
makes  the  charge  of  S\  cents  to  the  puUic  is  caused  by  the 
immense  number  of  free  passes  issued  to  officeholders,  large 
shippers,  and  other  influential  people  or  favorites  —  the  veiy 
people  who  need  them  least.  But  the  corporations  need  their 
influence  to  keep  the  public  quiet  under  exorbitant  exacticms. 
Thus,  in  effect,  roughly  speaking  every  three  passengera  who 
pay  8]  cents  per  mUe  for  their  own  travelling  are  paying  also 
for  the  free  riding  of  another,  for  the  railroads  cany  the  dead- 
heads at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

Governor  Pingree  of  Michigan,  who  has,  I  believe,  won 
his  fight  for  three-cent  street<;ar  fares  and  two-cents-per^ 
mile  railroad  fares,  and  lower  freight  rates,  in  a  recent  speech 
in  Boston,  truthfully  said :  ^'  Railroad  operators  are  the  only 
men  in  the  countiy  who  do  not  understand  that  the  remedy 
for  shoit  receipts  is  to  lower  prices.  Tet  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  everybody  else  understand  this."  Railroad 
men  could  understand  this  too,  but  that  they  rely  on  having 
a  monopoly.  In  1874,  when  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
opened  the  fight  for  two-cent  fares  and  lower  freight  rates, 
their  action  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State,  Chief  Justice  Ryan  delivering  a  remarkably  able  opin- 
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ion,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  (Atty.  Genl.  V8.  Raibx)ad, 
86  Wis.  588) : 

It  may  well  be  that  the  high  rates  charged  by  the  railroads  have  less- 
ened their  own  receipts  by  crippling  the  public  interests.  The  affidavits 
of  experts  have  been  read  to  the  contrary,  but  they  are  only  opinions, 
founded  indeed  on  past  statistics.  Such  opinions,  founded  on  such  sta- 
tistics, would  have  defeated  cheap  postage,  and  are  helping  to-day  to 
defeat  a  moderate  tariff.  Experience  often  contradicts  such  theories. 
The  interest  of  the  public  in  this  regard  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
the  railroad.  We  think  that  there  must  be  a  point  where  the  public  interest 
in  railroads  and  the  private  interest  of  the  corporators  meet,  where  the 
service  of  the  public  at  the  lowest  practicable  rate  will  produce  the  largest 
legitimate  income  to  the  railroad.  It  seems  to  us  an  utter  delusion  that 
the  highest  tolls  will  produce  the  largest  income.  The  companies  have 
hitherto  absolutely  controlled  their  own  rates.  The  legislature  now 
limits  them.  The  companies  say  the  limit  is  too  low.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  for  heat  or  passion  on  either  side.  The  people  and  the  legisla- 
ture understand  well  the  necessity  of  railroads  to  the  State  and  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  fairly  and  Justly  and  even  liberally  with  the  companies. 

And  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
They  are  a  just  and  sensible  people.  They  understand  the 
necessity  and  the  benefit  of  railroads.  There  is  no  hostility 
to  railroads  as  such.  We  want  more  of  them.  There  is  no 
disposition  among  any  of  our  people  to  deal  other  than  liber- 
ally with  these  corporations.  There  is  no  desire  to  fix  rates 
unreasonably  low,  but  we  know  that  in  most  of  the  States, 
if  not  in  all,  rates  are  unreasonably  high. 

The  people  of  the  South  and  West  know  that  the  controll- 
ing management  of  the  great  railroad  systems  of  those  sections 
has  been  grasped  by  non-resident  multimillionaires  living  in 
London  and  New  York,  and  that  these  railroads,  which  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  "  were  chartered  and  built  for  the  public 
benefit,  the  pecuniary  profit  of  the  owners  being  incidental 
only,"  are  now  run  at  "  the  highest  the  traffic  will  bear  " 
for  the  enrichment  of  non-residents,  and  with  precious  little 
regard  to  the  advantage  of  the  public.  We  know  the  enor- 
mous salaries  paid  to  its  higher  officials,  who  are  also  provided 
with  sumptuous  private  palace  cars  and  staffs  of  servants, 
private  secretaries,  lawyers,  and  newspapers  at  the  public 
expense.  We  know  that  all  these  expenses  come  out  of  the 
toiling  masses,  from  whom  they  are  collected  by  the  station 
agents  as  surely  and  more  rigidly  than  the  taxes  are  collected 
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by  the  sherififo  and  collectors  for  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments. And  we  know  too  that  the  public  have  full 
power  through  their  representatives  to  fix  every  charge  made 
by  every  railroad  in  the  Union. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  in 
the  cases  already  quoted  that  the  public,  in  fixing  rates,  have 
the  right  to  know  the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  railroad  offi- 
cials and  the  nature  of  all  their  disbursements,  so  that  it  may 
be  seen  how  high  it  is  necessary  to  fix  rates.  If  the  expend- 
itures are  extravagant,  as  for  high  salaries,  or  illegal,  as  for 
lobby  expenses  or  running  newspapers,  those  items  may  be 
disregarded.  The  public  have  the  same  right  to  be  informed 
as  to  all  these  matters  as  m  regard  to  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  its  State  government,  for  it  pays  them  both  equally. 
The  railroad  managers  need  to  learn  that  this  is  no  impertinent 
curiosity,  but  a  matter  of  legal  right,  and  that  railway  man- 
agement and  rates  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  public,  who  pay 
every  expenditure  and  foot  every  bill  the  corporations  make. 

Yet  no  inquiry  has  been  more  jealously  resisted  by  these 
corporations  than  examination  into  the  salaries  of  their  higher 
officials.  They  know  that  the  investigation  would  be  damn- 
ing, and  they  dare  not  let  the  people  know  how  much  they 
are  taxed  for  such  salaries  and  for  illegal  expenses.  In 
North  Carolina  the  salaries  on  one  tolerably  short  railroad  are 
double  those  paid  by  the  entire  State  to  the  Governor  and  all 
the  other  executive  officers  of  the  State  government ;  and  the 
salaries  and  emoluments  of  more  than  one  official  of  corpora- 
tions operating  in  that  State  amount  to  more  than  a  dozen 
times  what  the  State  pays  its  Governor;  and  yet  both  are 
paid  by  the  people  and  come  out  of  their  earnings.  The 
same  enormous  salaries  for  the  chief  managers  doubtless  pre- 
vail generally.  In  1894,  when  the  pay  of  railroad  employees 
was  reduced  and  many  employees  were  discharged,  the  pay 
of  the  higher  officials  was  increased  to  themselves  over 
$3,000,000. 

The  public  are  entitled  to  regulate  the  charges  of  common 
carriers,  as  an  immemorial  right  of  a  free  people  in  all  times, 
and  we  should  accept  no  petty  abatement  as  a  favor.  The 
decisions  quoted  conclusively  show  that  the  public  not  only 
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have  a  right  to  fix  rates,  but  that  in  doing  so  they  should 
justly  allow  nothing  for  exorbitant  salaries,  extravagant 
expenses,  illegal  disbursements,  nor,  after  discarding  these, 
anything  above  the  expenses  of  economical  management  and 
a  moderate  interest  on  the  real  value  of  the  property ;  for  the 
law  is  just,  and  does  not  tolerate  dividends  on  watered  stock 
and  bonds. 

It  could  easily  be  shown  that  in  many  of  the  States  the  sum 
illegally  wrung  from  the  people  above  the  legal  requirements 
above  stated  is  annually  more  than  the  entire  amount  of 
taxes  levied  for  the  State  government.  If  the  men  of  1776 
are  to  be  commemorated  for  all  time  for  their  resistance  to  a 
little  illegal  tax  upon  tea,  the  men  who  shall  hereafter  step 
forward  and  succeed  in  rescuing  the  people  from  the  enormous 
taxation  thus  exacted  from  them,  and  under  which  they  are 
staggering  without  always  knowing  the  reason,  will  deserve 
to  be  remembered  "  far,  far  on,  in  summers  that  we  shall  not 
see. ' 


PROSPEEITY:  THE  SHAM  AM)  THE  REALITY. 


BY  JOHN  GLABK  BIDPATH* 


FOR  four  long  years  a  great  organized  force  in  America 
has  been  engaged  in  the  effort  to  Todke  prosperity. 
This  organized  force  cares  nothing  whatever  for  pros- 
perity as  a  fact,  but  it  knows  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
is  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  its  own  success  and 
security  depend.  For  this  reason  it  has  cried  prosperity, 
prosperity,  through  all  the  figures  and  forms  of  speech. 
Since  the  month  of  August,  1893,  it  has  turned  the  combined 
energies  of  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  to  the  one  work 
of  creating  or  forcing  into  existence  what  does  not  exist  and 
cannot  be  made  to  exist,  but  what  mu%t  exist  if  the  spoliation 
of  the  American  people  \&  to  continue  as  heretofore. 

The  money  power,  in  this  undertaking  against  all  natuial 
and  healthful  conditions  to  force  prosperity  where  none  is, 
has  been  wise  and  cautious.  It  has  had  prudence  and  fore- 
thought and  cunning;  for  experience  has  shown  that  only 
the  prosperous  nation  is  content  to  be  robbed.  He  who  is 
already  plethoric  with  plenty  will,  like  a  full  beef  in  a  rev- 
erie, suffer  his  flank  to  be  picked  and  flayed  without  rising 
from  the  blue  grass  to  pursue  the  tormenting  thief  and  toss 
him  homwise  over  the  fence.  But  he  who  is  hungry,  he  who 
is  on  his  way  to  the  bread-shop  with  his  last  hard-earned 
quarter,  will,  if  the  quarter  be  taken  from  hun,  fight  the 
robber,  arrest  him— if  he  can,  or  kill  hun  — if  he  must. 
This  is  the  prime  reason  why  prosperity  is  a  necessity  in  a 
country  where  the  robbery  of  the  people  has  become  a  fine  art. 
We  may  be  sure  that  if  prosperity  could  have  been  madey 
it  would  have  been  made  ere  now.  When  the  money  power 
undertakes  anything  and  does  not  succeed,  we  may  know  that 
the  impediment  is  great.  If  that  power  be  baffled  in  any 
scheme,  we  may  assume  that  nothing  short  of  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment.  If  it 
be  only  the  trifling  laws  of  God  and  humanity  that  stand  in 
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the  way  they  can  be  altered,  amended,  or  annulled  in  the 
interest  of  ^^  national  honor."  We  may  know,  therefore,  that 
the  money  power,  baffled  for  four  years  in  its  effort  to  make 
prosperity  where  no  prosperity  is,  has  been  encountered  by 
some  law  or  laws  which  it  has  been  unable  to  defy  —  some 
principle  or  force  in  the  nature  of  things  which  not  even  Wall 
Street,  reinforced  by  the  Bank  of  England,  has  been  pow- 
erful enough  to  overcome.  Let  us  for  a  moment  study  the 
course  of  that  power  in  its  frantic  efforts,  since  the  panic  fell 
in  the  summer  of  the  Columbian  year,  to  restore  prosperity 
by  ukase  and  fulmination. 

First,  note  the  fact  that  the  money  power  is  itself  the  very 
malevolent  agency  that  struck  the  economic  and  industrial 
life  of  the  United  States  with  fatal  paralysis  four  years  ago. 
The  manoeuvres  of  that  power  in  tampering  with  our  cur- 
rency, in  altering  the  law  of  debt  payment,  in  changing  every 
contract,  from  the  purchase  of  an  intercontinental  railway 
down  to  the  purchase  of  a  pin,  so  that  the  debt-maker  should 
be  forced  into  bondage  under  the  compulsion  of  paying  with 
a  long  dollar  worth  two  for  one,  —  have  been  the  whole  and 
sole  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  The  money  upas  spread  out 
its  baleful  branches,  and  prosperity  was  mildewed  in  the 
shadow.  The  poisonous  dews  of  that  deadly  tree  distilled 
upon  American  enteiprise,  and  it  withered  and  died. 

Know  all  men  that  prosperity  did  not  fail  through  any  fault 
of  the  people.  The  people  were  not  less  industrious  than 
before ;  they  were  not  less  frugal ;  they  were  not  less  honest ; 
they  were  not  less  friendly  to  those  forms  of  capital  upon 
which,  according  to  the  present  conditions  of  civilization, 
they  are  dependent  for  profitable  exertion.  The  farmers,  the 
mechanics,  the  miners,  the  laboring  classes  in  general,  the 
merchants,  and  all  the  rank  and  file  of  industry,  were  perfectly 
blameless  as  it  respects  the  destruction  of  prosperity.  They 
had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  nefarious  business.  The  American 
people  were  just  the  same  in  the  summer  of  1898  that  they 
had  been  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The  prostration  of  their 
industries,  the  destruction  of  their  business,  the  sudden  paral- 
ysis of  their  enterprises,  the  wasting  of  their  small  accumu- 
lations, the  bitter  industrial  death  that  came  upon  them,  — 
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all  these  were  the  direct  results  of  the  iniquities  and  deviliah 
schemes  that  had  been  contrived  by  the  money  power  and  its 
abettors  to  force  upon  the  American  people  a  violated  con- 
tract, a  false  economy,  a  fraudulent  financial  scheme,  and  in 
particular,  a  long  dollar  worth  more  than  two  for  one. 

The  money  power  succeeded  in  the  scheme.  It  contracted 
the  currency.  It  abolished  silver.  It  got  possession  of  the 
gold,  and  then  declared  that  gold  was  the  only  honest  money — 
gold  and  our  banknotes,  i*edeemable  in  greenbacks  I  Prices 
ran  down  to  nothing ;  industry  ceased ;  debt-paying  became 
impossible ;  for  the  dollar  was  cornered.  The  mortgage  of 
Shy  lock  on  about  fourteen  million  voters  was  foreclosed ;  the 
blinds  were  shut,  and  the  mourners  went  about  the  streets. 
It  will  prove  instinctive  to  note  what  the  money  power,  with 
its  adjunct  missionary  organizations,  its  syndicates,  its  pools, 
its  trusts,  its  stock  exchanges,  its  telegraph  and  railway  com- 
binations, its  subsidized  press,  and  its  extinct  systems  of 
political  economy  has  said  in  explanation  and  apology  for  its 
destruction  of  prosperity. 

In  the  first  place  it  pleaded  non  est  factum.  It  denied 
that  there  had  been  any  failure  of  prosperity.  Every  force 
in  the  vast  working  machhie  of  public  falsehood  was  set  to  work 
to  prove  that  the  people  were  more  prosperous  than  ever.  Who- 
ever said  the  contrary  was  a  howler  of  calamity.  This  was 
kept  up  with  vile  reiteration  for  a  full  year ;  then  the  tune 
was  changed,  and  the  organs  of  the  International  Gold  League 
declared  that  the  lamentable  failure  of  prosperity  was  due  to  the 
producers  themselves.  The  producers  were  discontented  for 
nothing.  They  wei-e  better  paid  and  had  more  of  the  good 
of  life  than  ever  before.  They  were  lazy,  boorish  ha3r8eeds ; 
if  they  would  go  to  work  and  cease  talking  they  would  be 
more  prosperous  than  any  people  in  the  world. 

Thus  began  the  era  of  traduction  and  ridicule.  The  farm- 
ers, the  mechanics,  the  laboring  men  in  general,  the  miners, 
the  small  merchants  began  to  be  systematically  disparaged. 
They  were  caricatured ;  they  were  slandered ;  they  were  car- 
tooned ;  they  were  impersonated  by  mountebanks  on  the 
stage.  Every  issue  of  the  metropolitan  pi^ess  teemed  with 
aspersions    and  contumelious    jokes  cast    at  the    working 
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classes.  Every  effort  of  the  producers  to  lift  themselves  a 
little  to  a  higher  plane,  on  which  they  might  share  somewhat  in 
the  increase  and  blessedness  which  honest  labor  confers  on  the 
world,  was  ridiculed  and  scorned.  Every  attempt  at  coopera- 
tion was  attacked  and  misrepresented.  Eveiy  concrete  action 
of  the  working  men  was  assailed  with  covert  hatred  and 
open  falsehood.  Trades-unions  were  denounced  as  the  inven- 
tions of  discontent  and  communism.  The  capitalistic  journals 
were  filled  with  arguments  to  show  that  all  combinations  of 
the  working  people  and  all  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with 
their  condition  were  only  so  many  signs  of  onfalling  anarchy, 
so  many  impediments  to  the  happiness  of  the  masses*  How 
greatly  in  those  days  the  metropolitan  press  was  concerned 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  masses  by  persuading  them  to 
be  content  with  the  hard  but  providential  lot  which  had  over- 
taken them  I 

Another  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  money  power's 
dream.  A  new  form  of  falsehood  was  discovered  and  sent 
forth.  This  was  "  the  loss  of  confidence."  Confidence  had 
been  destroyed  I  Capital  had  lost  confidence ;  perhaps  it  had 
lost  its  own  confidence !  The  stock  exchange  and  the  banks 
had  lost  confidence.  Prosperity,  depending  upon  the  stock 
exchange  and  the  banks,  had  perished  for  want  of  confidence. 
Restore  confidence,  and  prosperity  will  return  as  a  flood. 

This  was  the  cry  of  1894-95.  The  appendix  vermiformis 
of  this  delusion  was  the  little  gold  worm  in  the  vault.  The 
gold  worm  thought  that  confidence  could  come  again  only 
with  a  reform  of  the  currency.  Silver  being  despatched, 
the  greenbacks  must  be  despatched  also.  We  will  liave  a 
bankers'  convention  at  Baltimore,  and  will  formulate  a  plan 
by  which  American  money  shall  be  reduced  to  two  forms 
only;  one  metallic  and  one  paper — the  one  gold  and  the 
other  national-bank  notes.  All  other  forms  of  money  shall 
be  destroyed.  Every  kind  of  people's  money  shall  be  can- 
celled and  made  impossible  by  law.  Make  gold  (which  we 
own),  said  they,  the  ultimate  money,  and  paper  (which  we 
own  also!)  the  circulating  money,  and  then  prosperity  will 
come  in  as  a  flood ;  for  confidence  will  be  restored  —  that  is, 
our  confidence  will  be  restored!    As  for  the  people,  their 
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confidence  is  of  no  account,  and  neyer  was*  Having  a 
national  money  of  the  kind  described,  owned  and  conlirolled 
by  ourselves,  we  can  expand  it  and  control  it  at  our  will. 
The  government  will  thus  be  taken  out  of  the  hanking  busir 
ness,  and  the  banks  will  be  established  in  the  governing 
business  forever. 

Thus  will  be  produced,  said  the  bankers'  convention,  **  an 
elastic  currency  "  which  we  can  stretch  or  contract  according 
to  the  demands  of  (our  own)  business  I  Do  this  for  us,  and 
the  countiy  will  prosper  as  never  before. 

A  third  change  came  over  the  money  power's  dream.  The 
failure  of  prosperity  was  not,  after  all,  the  result  of  Old  Hay- 
seed's discontent.  It  was  not,  after  all,  the  menace  of  silver. 
It  was  not,  after  all,  the  heterogeneous  character  of  our  cur- 
rency, but  it  was  political  and  financial  agitation.  The 
ignorant  people  were  agitating  for  their  rights.  They  were 
considering  questions  for  themselves.  They  were  presuming 
to  touch  financial  conditions.  They  were  disturbing  busi- 
ness and  alarming  the  business  world.  Behold,  therefore, 
how  dangerous  the  American  people  are  to  the  interests  of 
business ! 

Prosperity,  continued  this  cantini?  olicfarchy,  has  been 
driven  V«t  oi  the  country  by  agitation,  byTmment,  by  di^ 
cussion.  If  the  people  would  cease  to  talk  and  would  leave 
the  matter  to  us,  we  would  restore  prosperity  in  a  fortnight. 
If  they  would  prosper  let  them  adopt  the  motto  of  Phil  Ar- 
mour, '^  Make  sausages  and  stop  asking  fool  questions."  But 
the  intenneddling  people  go  on  disturbing  us ;  they  criticise 
our  methods ;  they  vote  against  us  ;  they  doubt  our  fidelity 
to  their  institutions  ;  they  actually  say  that  the  money  power 
is  an  ally  of  monarchy  and  centralization.  They  hold  meet- 
ings  and  think  themselves  patriotic  when  they  consider  tbe 
interests  of  the  country.  They  should  understand  that  there 
are  no  interests  except  ours.  The  producing  interests  are 
interests  only  in  name.  They  are  interests  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  furnish  the  material  for  our  professional  practices. 
The  products  of  industry  do  not  belong  to  the  producers,  but 
to  us  ;  and  the  fine  art  of  getting  these  products  out  of  the 
producers'  hands  into  our  own  is  impudentiy  denounced  in 
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popular  meetings  and  by  political  parties  as  the  nefarious 
craft  of  shysters. 

The  anarchists  call  our  noble  art  robbery.  They  call  us 
gamblers.  They  talk,  and  write  for  newspapers,  and  have 
orators  whom  they  call  patriots,  but  whom  we  call  dema- 
gogues. It  is  this  agitation  that  keeps  business  disturbed, 
and  prevents  the  return  of  prosperity.  A  presidential  elec- 
tion is  coming  on,  and  the  anarchists  and  repudiationists  will 
have  a  candidate  and  a  party.  They  will  have  a  platform. 
That  platform  and  that  party  are  the  enemies  of  prosperity. 
We  are  the  custodians  of  prosperity ;  we  are  the  promoters  of 
it  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  If  the  party  of  the  anar- 
chists was  only  suppressed  and  overthrown,  then  prosperity 
would  come.  Our  newspapers  shall  tell  the  people  that 
until  sound  money  be  declared  and  vindicated  by  our  plat- 
form, and  until  our  party  shall  be  successful,  prosperity  can 
never  return.  And  then  they  added  in  a  whisper  aside, 
'<  We  will  not  let  it  return  until  these  ends  shall  be  accom- 
plished ;  we  will  lock  up  the  money  in  our  vault  and  starve 
them  all  into  submission." 

How  well  we  remember  the  piping  metre  of  this  song  dur- 
ing the  presidential  year  I  Prosperity  was  held  back,  said 
the  goldite  propaganda,  by  the  Chicago  platform;  by  Mr. 
Biyan,  the  demagogue  ;  by  his  party,  the  communists.  But 
we  have  a  platform  which  declares  for  both  bimetallism  and 
gold  I  It  declares  for  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  the 
preferences  of  our  followers.  Our  orators  and  bureaus  shall 
teach  it  the  one  way  or  the  other  way  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  neighborhood.  The  world  shall  be  round  or  flat 
to  suit  the  views  of  the  old  women  of  the  district  I 

The  silver  man  can  vote  our  platform  because  it  is  bime- 
taUic ;  the  gold  man  can  vote  it,  because  it  is  monometallic. 
The  hybrid  can  vote  it,  because  it  is  both.  The  protectionist 
can  vote  it  because  it  is  that.  The  free  trader  can  vote  it 
because  it  is  reciprocal.  We  have  made  it  so  that  anybody 
can  vote  it,  because  it  is  republican.  Vote  it,  therefore,  and 
prosperity  will  be  on  the  land  like  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
Our  candidate  is  himself  the  advance  agent  of  prosperity. 
Follow  him,  and  he  will  lead  you  forth. 
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A  majority  of  the  deluded  followed  him.  Prosperily  did 
not  return.  In  the  language  of  Grover  Cleveland,  ^^Pros- 
perity still  lingered  on  the  threshold."  Would  she  ever  croBS 
the  thi-eshold  and  enter?  The  eloquent  and  incomparable 
Bryan  has  asked  this  question  with  humorous  sarcasm  before 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  and  no  one  has 
been  able  to  answer.  Prosperity  did  not  come  with  the 
election  of  1896,  but  continued  to  hesitate.  But  no  doubt 
the  reason  was  that  the  old  administration  and  the  old  Con- 
gress were  still  in  power.  Prosperity  did  not  like  Cleyeland, 
and  refused  to  cross  his  threshold!  But  wait  until  there 
shall  be  a  new  occupant  at  the  White  House ;  him  she  will 
adore ;  him  she  will  fly  to  as  a  fluttering  bird  to  her  mate. 
Wait  until  the  old  absurd  Congress  adjourns,  and  until  the 
beautiful  new  Congress  comes  in ;  wait  until  the  inaugura- 
tion, and  then  prosperity  wiU  arrive  by  the  Empire  Lunited. 

But  all  winter  long  prosperity  stood  in  the  cold  outside 
the  lintel.  She  would  not  enter  until  spring.  The  spring 
came ;  the  new  President  was  inaugurated  and  the  new  Con- 
gress assembled ;  but  there  was  as  little  prosperity  as  ever. 
The  incoming  of  the  McKinley  administration  and  the  as- 
sembling of  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  had  as  little 
effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  as  the  beating 
of  a  tambourine  by  a  Salvationist  has  on  the  tides  and 
seasons. 

Another  proclamation  was  therefore  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  pi*ocession  marching  and  to  trammel  up  the  mis- 
carriages of  prophecy.  The  party  of  prosperity  began  to  be 
hard  pressed  for  excuses.  The  dominant  faction  in  that 
party  had  declared  all  along,  sometimes  with  tremendous 
vociferation  and  sometimes  sotto  voce^  that  the  failure  of  pros- 
perity was  traceable  not  to  financial,  but  to  economic  and 
commercial  reasons.  It  was  the  Tariff,  and  not  the  Dollar, 
that  had  done  the  mischief.  It*  was  the  Wilson  Bill,  and  not 
the  abolition  of  silver  money,  that  had 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
'  With  loss  of  Eden. 

Remove  the  cause,  therefore,  and  Eden  will  return.     So  the 
statesman  Dingley  comes  forth ;  and  the  work  is  undertaken. 
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Slowly,  but  with  irresistible  momentum,  the  Great  Tariff 
Thing  is  engendered.  For  four  months  the  prophetic  birth 
is  in  gestation,  and  then  — 

JParturiunt  monies^  nwcetur  ridiculua  mtu. 

The  writer,  from  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  26th  of  July,  1897,  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
down  upon  that  awful  birth.  It  was  a  prodigious  event ;  for 
it  was  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  United  States.  The  reve- 
nues were  to  be  made  equal  to  the  expenditures.  The  follies 
and  absurdities  of  the  Wilson  Bill  were  to  be  removed. 
Greatness  and  genius  should  now  shine  forth  out  of  .darkness. 
Cosmos  should  be  instituted,  and  chaos  should  flee  away. 
Now  at  last  prosperity  should  linger  no  longer.  Daintily 
and  at  a  single  bound  should  coy  prosperity  now  skip  the 
threshold  and  rush  into  our  arms.  Blessed  dream  I  Beauti- 
ful chimera  I     Bitter  disappointment  I 

This  article  is  written  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  August, 
1897.  What  have  been  the  results  of  the  Dingley  Bill  in 
the  way  of  restoring  prosperity  in  the  United  States  ?  Here 
are  the  facts.  Read  them,  O  you  American  people  I  Read 
them,  and  reflect  upon  the  long  chase  of  delusion  and  false 
cry  and  mockery  that  this  party  of  prosperity  and  Mephisto- 
phelian  intrigue,  this  party  of  double  dealing  and  ambiguity, 
this  party  of  fraud  and  feculence  has  led  you.  For  the  first 
fourteen  days  of  August  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  were  $10,163,163.  For  the  same  fourteen 
days  the  expenditures  were  $20,740,000.  The  deficit  is  the 
difference ;  that  is  $10,576, 8S7.  At  this  rate  the  Dingley 
Bill  will  yield  the  clever  deficit  of  more  than  $250,000,000 
a  year  I  Thxii  is  the  aggregate  result  of  the  light  that  lias 
just  failed  I  That  is  the  offspring  of  the  mountain  that 
groaned  and  travailed !  The  question  is  whether  the  people 
will  still  believe  in  the  production  of  prosperity  by  the  hypo- 
dermic of  old  Doctor  Economics  at  Washington. 

The  abortive  outcome  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill  of  1897 
had  been  for  some  time  foreseen  by  the  goldite  oligarchy. 
Indeed,  the  issue  was  foreseen  by  all  intelligent  people.  At 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  there  were  very  few  who 
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still  hugged  the  delusion  of  restoring  prosperity  by  such  an 
idle  scheme. 

There  is  a  certain  measure  of  patriotic  amusement  in 
noting  the  confusion  of  the  quacks  over  the  production  and 
outcome  of  their  tariff  bill.  They  knew  well  enough  that 
nothing  would  come  of  it;  and  for  this  reason  they  were 
forced  in  advance  to  prepare  and  proclaim  something  eUe  as 
a  panacea.  It  was  necessary,  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
to  be  able  to  fulminate  prosperity  coincidently  with  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  Bill ;  else  it  would  appear  that  the 
bill  was  of  no  avail.  For  if  we  administer  our  drug,  though 
we  may  know  that  it  is  only  mucilage  and  flour,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  tell  the  patient,  a  few  hours  afterward,  that  he 
is  greatly  improved  I 

Knowing,  as  they  did  know,  that  the  Dingley  Bill  would 
be,  from  the  day  of  its  conception  to  the  day  of  its  delivery 
and  all  through  life,  the  economic  abortion  par  excellence  of 
the  epoch,  the  management  devoted  itself  in  advance  to  a 
new  method  of  making  prosperity  by  raising  the  price  of 
wheat  I  To  do  so  was  a  necessity ;  for  otherwise  how  could 
the  party  of  prosperity  carry  the  Ohio  election  ?  Besides,  if 
the  price  of  wheat  could  be  put  up  coincidently  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Dingley  Tariff,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
price  of  silver  could  be  put  doumy  a  situation  would  be  pre- 
pared, the  political  value  of  which  no  one  except  a  member 
of  the  stock  exchange  could  well  estimate  I  For  if  wheat 
and  sUver  could  be  foix^ed  apart,  two  great  results  would  be 
reached,  either  of  which  would  yield  a  handsome  political 
return. 

In  the  first  place,  the  argument  of  the  anarchists  that 
wheat  and  silver  go  together  would  be  destroyed.  If  a  great 
gap  could  be  produced,  even  for  a  while,  in  the  equation  of 
wheat  and  silver  the  Western  farmer  might  be  made  to  stare 
and  wonder  at  such  a  fact  until  he  could  be  induced  once 
more  to  vote  the  ticket.  If  this  result  could  be  reached  at 
the  precise  time  when  the  failure  of  the  tariff  legislation 
should  become  known  and  read  of  all  men,  then  the  goldite 
newspapers  and  orators  could  immediately  raise  a  hue  and 
cry  in  which  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  the  low  price  of 
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silver  should  be  the  dominant  tone  of  vociferation,  while  the 
collapse  of  the  protection  scheme  should  be  the  unobserved 
and  omitted  note. 

In  accordance  with  this  programme  the  makers  of  prices, 
with  their  headquarters  in  London  and  Liverpool  and  New 
York,  began,  about  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  McKinley, 
to  mark  up  wheat  and  to  mark  down  silver.  Steadily  they 
followed  this  programme.  They  could  do  this,  for  they  are 
the  *  makers  of  prices.  The  money  lords  put  themselves 
between  wheat  and  silver,  pushing  the  first  with  one  hand  in 
one  direction,  and  the  second  with  the  other  hand  in  the 
other  direction.  Every  sensible  man  knows  that  the  in- 
creasing price  of  wheat  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
of  1897  has  not  been  caused  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, or  by  any  other  law  known  to  legitimate  political 
economy.  Was  there  ever  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  when  the  wheat  crop  was  more  abundant  ?  I 
predict  that  ad  many  as  four  States  of  the  Union  will  show 
for  the  season  of  1897  an  aggregate  of  more  than  fifty  mil- 
lions of  bushels  apiece!  In  many  States  such  a  yield  of 
wheat  was  never  known.  From  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Pacific  there  is  a  chorus  of  jubilation  over  the  tremendous 
crops.  I  have  received  private  advices  from  Spokane  that 
the  wheat  crop  throughout  Washington  is  unparalleled  — 
that  it  will  reach  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  the  acre  over 
large  stretches  of  the  coimtry. 

What,  therefore,  should  be  the  price  of  wheat  under  the 
law  of  supply,  or  any  other  natural  law  of  the  market? 
What  did  the  goldites  themselves  tell  us  about  the  low  price 
of  wheat  last  year?  Oh,  tJMt  was  caused  by  the  abundant 
crops  and  by  the  increase  of  labornsaving  machinery.  That 
was  overproduction.  Now  the  supply  is  still  greater  and  the 
labor^aving  machinery  more  abundant.  The  last  year's  ex- 
planation does  not  seem  to  fit  the  present  condition  I 

The  greater  the  supply,  the  less  the  exchangeable  value,  is 
one  of  the  first  laws  of  political  economy.  The  present  bulge 
in  wheat  is,  therefore,  factitious.  The  increased  demand  at 
home  and  abroad  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  the  enlarged 
supply.     The  equation  of  supply  and  demand  points  clearly 
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to  a  price  reduced  from  the  figures  of  last  year.  And  yet  we 
have  this  magnificent  spurt,  which,  thanks  be  to  heaven,  will 
for  once  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers  I 

The  goldbugs  have  been  able  to  make  this  price.  They 
were  obliged  to  make  it ;  but  the  laws  of  nature  are  fixed, 
and  it  has  happened  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  it  at  a 
time  when  the  benefit  must  accrue  to  the  producers.  This  is 
richness !  If  one  could,  in  these  days,  analyze  the  feelings  of 
one  of  the  cocks  of  the  wheat  pit,  he  would  find  in  the  heart 
of  him  something  bitterer  than  wormwood  arising  from  the 
refiection  that  for  once  the  boom  in  wheat  has  come  at  a  time 
when  the  benefit  must  be  felt  in  the  farmer's  pocket  rather 
than  in  the  day-book  of  the  pit  Hitherto  the  boom  has 
always  been  when  the  wheat  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Street.^ 

While  this  result  has  been  reached  in  wheat,  the  very 
same  power  that  has  produced  it  has  forced  down  the  price 
of  silver  (as  measured  by  gold)  to  a  figure  unprecedented  in 
history.  This  has  been  effected  at  the  very  time  when  the 
diminished  output  of  the  silver  industry  would  indicate  the 
opposite  result.  The  silver  industry  has  been  paralyzed  by 
the  adverse  legislation  of  England,  the  Continental  states, 
and  America.  The  natural  effect  of  such  legislation  is 
clearly  to  diminish  the  aggregate  output  of  the  silver  mines 
of  the  world  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  supply.  The  reduced 
supply  will,  of  course,  point^to  an  increase  of  exchangeable 
value ;  that  is,  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver.  It  is  true  that 
the  legislation  against  silver  has  diminished  the  demand 
therefor  to  such  an  extent  as  more  than  to  counterbalance 
the  effect  of  the  reduced  output.  But  this  downward  force 
acting  on  the  price  of  silver  has  not  by  any  means  been  equal 
to  the  fall  in  the  price.  The  price  has  fallen  more  than  the 
diminished  demand  would  indicate. 

The  recent  reductions  in  the  quotations  of  silver,  there- 


1  since  this  was  written  I  have  learned  that  a  yery  considerable  proportion  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  country  was  bought  in  advance  at  low  figures  by  the  ■peculators, 
and  that  the  Street  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  riding  on  the  billow  of  its  own  boom  I  It 
is  the  old  story  oyer  again.  To  what  extent  this  element  of  anticipated  profit  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  make  the  high  price  of  wheat  for  political  reasona 
in  the  summer  of  1897  has  prevailed  to  beat  the  farmers  out  of  their  profits,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  say  at  the  present.  But  if  they  are  not  swindled  by  the  wheat  gamblen, 
it  will  be  the  first  time  that  they  haye  oyer  escaped  that  fate. 
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fore,  have  been  made  independently  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  for  the  definite  purpose  of  affecting  public  opin- 
ion at  this  particular  juncture  of  affairs.  It  has  been  made 
by  the  yery  same  power  that  has  bulled  the  price  of  wheat. 
The  money  oligarchy  has  shown  itself,  duiing  the  greater 
part  of  1897,  in  the  double  act  of  bull  and  bear.  The  beast 
has  become  a  monster  which  we  will  name,  not  the  Minotaur 
of  the  fable,  but  the  UrBotaur^  or  Bear-bull.  Seeing  that 
something  must  be  done  to  save  itself  from  overthrow  by  the 
just  wrath  of  the  American  people  —  kindled  at  last  to  the 
flaming  point  by  the  long  series  of  delusions,  falsehoods,  and 
frauds  that  have  been  practised  on  them  —  the  Ursataur  has 
been  obliged  to  invent  the  scheme  of  rising  wheat  and  idling 
silver.  For  this  would  enable  the  minions  of  that  power  to 
make  another  proclamation  of  prosperity,  and  to  credit  it 
partly  to  the  Dingley  Tariff  and  partly  to  the  general  revival 
which  has  been  promised  for  more  than  a  quadrennium. 

My  countrymen !  it  is  a  delusion.  It  is  a  political  snare. 
True,  you  are  getting  the  advantage,  for  your  enemy  was 
this  time  caught  in  a  trap.  The  Dingley  Bill  was  a  July 
child;  the  wheat  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  producers. 
The  price  had  to  go  up  then  ;  for  the  elections  were  coming 
in  November.  I  pray  you,  O  farmers,  to  reap  the  advantage 
while  you  may.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  But  do 
not  be  foolish  enough  to  trust  that  enemy  when  he  comes  — 
as  he  will  come  —  this  fall  ta  superintend  your  voting.  If 
you  follow  him  to  the  election  booth  and  do  his  bidding,  he 
will  throw  you  again.  As  soon  as  you  have  deposited  your 
ballot  he  will  go  away  chuckling,  and  think  what  an  unmiti- 
gated fool  Old  Hayseed  is !  With  his  left  eye  he  will  per- 
form a  wink  at  your  expense  that  may  be  seen  from  the 
Chicago  wheat  pit  to  Lombard  Street.  Trust  him  not, 
farmer,  —  unless,  indeed,  you  will  enjoy  the  exercise  of  being 
trounced  once  more  on  your  own  board  I 

Such  has  been,  in  outline,  the  history  of  prosperity  by 
ukase  and  fulmination.  Such  have  been  the  conception  and 
the  miscarriage  of  it.  Of  this  kind  of  prosperity  we  should 
think  that  the  American  people  have  now  had  a  sufficiency. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
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are  not  all  fools.  Tine,  all  of  them  have  been  fooled  some 
of  the  time,  and  some  of  them  have  been  fooled  all  the  time ; 
but  it  has  never  yet  happened  that  all  of  them  haye  been 
fooled  all  the  time.  A  period  has  now  arrived  in  which  it 
may  be  hoped  that  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  fooled  any  of 
the  time.  The  writer  chances  to  know  something  of  the  ster- 
ling good  sense  of  the  producers  of  this  country.  He  has 
spent  the  gi*eater  part  of  his  life  among  them,  and  he  has  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  they  will  permit  the  money  power  to 
drag  them  around  through  thicket  and  bramble  and  quag- 
mire foi*ever.  It  is  time  that  a  throne  of  judgment  should 
be  set  in  this  nation,  and  that  the  offenders  against  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation  should  be  haled  to  the  tribunal. —  But  I 
will  use  the  remainder  of  my  space  in  offering  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  what  real  prosperity  is,  and  when  it  wiU  arrive. 

The  real  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  the  healthful  and  natural 
condition  of  the  economic  body.  It  implies  a  healthful  pro- 
duction, a  healthful  exchange,  a  healthful  distribution,  and 
a  healthful  consumption  of  those  values  which  are  created 
by  human  labor.  There  must  be,  we  say,  a  healthful  condi- 
tion throughout  the  economic  body  before  real  prosperity  can 
exist ;  for  prosperity  is  simply  health,  and  health  is  prosper- 
ity ;  that  is,  prosperity  is  industrial  health. 

The  industries  of  a  nation  are  all  individual  in  the  ultimate 
analysis.  This  signifies  that  the  real  industries  of  a  people 
are  in  the  capillaries  of  the  economic  body,  and  not  in  its 
centres.  If  there  be  an  imperfect  or  obstructed  capillary 
circulation,  there  can  be  no  health  either  in  the  individual 
or  in  the  nation.  If  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  has 
ceased  for  any  reason,  and  the  blood  and  nerve  flux  have 
receded  toward  the  centre,  there  can  be  no  health,  no  pros- 
perity. There  may  be  blood  enough  and  nerve  flux  enough ; 
but  if  these  be  in  the  centres  instead  of  the  extremities  of 
the  economic  body,  if  they  circulate  around  the  centres  in- 
stead of  flowing  to  the  extremities,  if  they  tend  more  and 
more  to  heap  up  on  one  or  two  vital  organs,  there  can  be  — 
if  the  trouble  be  not  speedily  removed  —  but  one  result;  that 
is,  congestion  and  death.  We  have  had  in  the  United  States 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  condition  of  economic 
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and  industrial  congestion.  This  has  been  attended  with 
symptoms  of  the  oncoming  of  an  apoplectic,  or  at  least  a 
cataleptic,  state  of  all  enterprise.  Apoplexy  signifies  death ; 
catalepsy  signifies  a  convulsion,  or,  in  historical  language,  a 
revolution. 

The  capillaries  of  the  industrial  body  in  a  nation  are  fed 
and  stimulated  from  just  two  fountains  of  supply,  namely, 
the  prices  of  products  and  tJie  wages  of  labor.  From  these 
two  sources  spring  all  the  elements  of  life  and  sti*ength. 
When  these  two  sources  are  full  and  strong  the  whole 
industrial  landscape  will  flush  with  green  and  beauty.  When 
these  two  sources  sink  away,  like  receding  springs,  then  the 
industrial  landscape  will  inevitably  become  a  desert.  The 
whole  question  simplifies  itself  around  these  indisputable  con- 
ditions. When  the  prices  of  products  and  the  wages  of  labor 
are  adequate,  there  will  be  life  and  warmth  in  the  extremities, 
and  vitality  in  every  organ  of  the  economic  body.  When 
prices  are  low  and  wages  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  there 
will  be  inevitable  weakness,  stagnation,  and  lethargy  in  every 
part.  In  a  word,  and  as  an  epitome  of  the  whole  question, 
prosperity  begins  in  full  prices  for  the  products  of  industry 
and  in  strong  wages  for  the  whole  labor  of  the  people. 

Without  these  primaiy  conditions  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
prosperity  or  to  proclaim  it.  It  is  preposterous  to  talk  of  its 
return.  While  prices  remain  at  half  their  normal  level,  and 
while  one  moiety  of  the  labor  of  the  country  is  unemployed 
and  the  other  moiety  is  employed  for  three-fourths  of  the  time 
at  eighty  per  cent  of  full  wages,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  industrial  prosperity  or  the  revival  of  business  anywhere. 
All  the  falsehood  and  proclamation  and  subsidized  shouting 
that  the  gold  powers  of  the  world  can  set  up  and  utter  will 
be  impotent  to  revive  the  currents  of  paralyzed  production,  of 
stagnant  exchange,  and  of  hushed  manufacture  until  the 
fundamental  condition  of  full  prices  and  high  wages  shall  be 
restored. 

The  question  of  the  restoration  of  adequate  prices  and  full 
wages  goes  back  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  falling  prices  and 
low  wages.  The  effect  has  respect  to  the  cause.  What, 
then,  was  the  unhealthy  condition  in  our  economic  body  that 
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produced  in  the  first  place  the  falling  off  of  prices  and  the 
reduction  of  wages,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  employment 
and  cessation  of  industrial  enterprise  ? 

The  great  prime  cause  of  these  fatal  facts  in  our  industrial 
life  was  the  distui-bance  and  withdrawal  of  that  natural  stim- 
ulus which  circulates  in  the  channels  of  industry  and  consti- 
tutes its  blood.  The  stimulus  was  commercial  blood ;  that 
is,  money.  A  process  was  instituted  by  which  the  circulating 
force  of  our  system  was  reduced  in  quantity  and  deteriorated 
in  quality.  The  money  which  had  adjusted  itself  to  the 
i*equirements  of  our  economic  life  twenty-five  years  ago  began 
to  be  purposely  reduced  in  volume  and  diminished  in  energy 
by  the  malign  or  ignorant  powers  that  were  then  prevalent  in 
the  nation. 

A  condition  of  industrial  anaemia  ensued,  in  which  the 
capillaries  cried  out  for  their  wonted  stimulus.  At  the  same 
time  the  heart  and  nerve  centres,  instead  of  sharing  their 
store,  instead  of  sending  it  forth  into  the  outlying,  starving 
industries,  insisted  on  a  monopoly  of  whatever  force  and 
impetus  still  existed  in  the  body.  The  result  was  the  failure 
and  paralysis  of  our  industrial  life.  Or,  to  drop  the  figure, 
the  industries  of  America,  under  the  false  financial  system 
that  was  craftily  instituted  in  the  later  seventies  and  earlier 
eighties,  were  weakened  and  done  to  death  for  the  want  of 
the  noimal  stimulus,  which  was  to  them  as  the  blood  and  nerve 
flux  of  the  body  are  to  man. 

A  true  economic  life  cannot  exist,  that  is,  prosperity  can- 
not abound  in  a  nation,  when  the  extremities  of  the  industrial 
system  are  benumbed  and  paralyzed.  Under  such  conditions 
prosperity  cannot  be  made  to  exist.  Indeed,  under  such  con- 
ditions, the  more  quackery,  the  more  disease.  When  the 
sensation  of  numbness  and  the  premonition  of  paralysis 
appear,  wisdom  would  indicate  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
cause.  Unwisdom  would  indicate  more  blood-letting  and 
the  administration  of  narcotics.  In  our  case  we  had  full 
warning.  The  sensation  of  numbness  was  felt  and  the  pre- 
monition of  paralysis  was  seen  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
As  early  as  1874  there  was  a  great  preliminary  swirl  that 
ought  to  have  given  us  pause.    In  1878  there  was  another 
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Bwish  of  the  oucoming  of  the  evil  day.  Ever  and  anon  the 
premonitoiy  rigoro  of  nerve  death  appeared  in  this  nation, 
and  ever  and  anon  thinkers  and  patriots  pointed  out  the 
inevitable  coming  of  disaster,  unless  the  malign  causes  then 
at  work  could  be  stayed.  But  the  dominant  powers  said  that 
they  who  pointed  out  the  evil  day  were  birds  of  ill  omen ; 
they  were  false  prophets.  They  were  croakers  and  ignorant 
prognosticators  of  something  that  would  never  come.  So  we 
journeyed  on  through  dangerous  years  of  muttering  until  the 
storm  burst  —  until  the  residue  of  our  fortunes  was  well-nigh 
swept  away. 

Then  the  producing  industries  of  the  people,  far  removed 
from  the  financial  centres,  cried  out  with  suffering  and 
anguish.  From  these  primary  industries  the  wave  of  dis- 
tress went  backward  by  reflex  towards  the  economic  centi'es 
of  society.  Manufactures  and  the  great  work  of  exchange 
next  felt  the  pressure.  Then  they  tottered  and  fell.  The 
heart  of  the  financial  system  continued  to  beat ;  it  was  even 
plethoric  with  blood.  When  the  extremities  complained  of 
ansemia  the  heart  foolishly  replied  that  there  had  never  been 
so  much  blood  at  any  time  before.  As  for  itself,  it  was 
nearly  bursting  with  blood.  By  and  by  the  heart  had  to  in- 
vent a  reservoir  like  Lake  Moeris  in  the  Fayum  of  ancient 
Egypt  in  which  to  pour  its  surplus  of  blood.  And  the  name 
of  the  lake  was  BOND  ! 

In  plain  narrative,  the  reduction  of  our  cuiTcncy  from  a 
rational  to  an  irrational  basis  has  been  the  bane  of  the  indus- 
trial life  of  America.  With  this  began  the  destruction  of 
prosperity.  The  currency  was  contracted  because  of  debt, 
and  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  value  of  that  debt.  It  was 
done  to  double  the  debt  and  to  cut  American  industry  in 
twain.  It  was  a  moneylending  scheme,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  fii'st  became  a  silent  partner, 
and  finally  the  head  of  the  house  ! 

Time  was,  during  the  reign  of  Hugh  McCuUoch,  when 
the  legal-tender  circulation  of  the  country  was  cancelled  and 
destroyed  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  a  month !  Strange  to 
relate  that  Wall  Street,  suddenly  pinched  at  that  juncture, 
became  the  greatest  inflationist  that  we  have  ever  known. 
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A  committee  from  the  Street,  composed  of  its  most  powerful 
representatives,  went  to  Washington  and  besought  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  stop  the  contraction 
and  to  reissue  some  of  the  despised  greenbacks  in  order  to 
save  the  ^^  business  interests  "  from  disaster !  Gradually, 
however,  the  work  of  contraction  was  resumed.  One  meas- 
ure after  another  was  adopted  always  with  the  end  in  view 
of  increasing  the  value  of  the  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing the  capacity  of  the  debtor.  The  two  things  went  to- 
gether, and  the  paralysis  of  industry  as  the  inevitable  result 
ensued. 

No  enterprise  which  is  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
credit  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  long  prosecuted  if 
the  debit  and  credit  of  the  establishment  are  constantly 
manipulated  so  as  to  increase  the  one  and  reduce  the  other. 
No  business  capacity  is  sufficient  to  cope  with  that  situation 
in  which  with  each  night  following  each  day  of  labor  and 
payment  the  debit  account  is  tampered  with  so  as  to  make  it 
greater  than  it  was  before.  And  yet  this  is  precisely  what 
lias  been  done  in  the  United  States.  Our  legal  tender  or 
people's  money  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that 
minimum  is  openly  threatened  with  extinction.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  obliteration  of  the  last  greenback  is  only  sus- 
pended until  the  people  quiet  down.  The  coinage  of  legal- 
tender  silver  has  been  interdicted  by  law.  Not  only  so,  but 
silver  dollars  are  already  disparaged  to  the  extent  that  in  the 
money  centres  they  have  been  virtually  discarded.  In  New 
York  City  there  is  not  a  telegraph  operative  who,  in  giving 
you  a  silver  dollar  in  exchange,  will  not  apologize  for  the 
necessity  of  doing  it  I  To  such  an  extent  has  the  opinion  of 
the  metropolis  been  corrupted  and  debased  that  the  silver 
dollar,  the  old  dollar  of  the  law  and  the  contract  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  in  the  United  States,  is  not  ac- 
cepted, except  under  compulsion  of  legal-tender,  by  the 
abettors  of  the  stock  exchange,  and  not  handled  by  the 
messenger  boys  without  a  shudder  and  an  apology.  This  is 
true  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  in  every  great 
city  east  of  the  AUeghanies  and  north  of  the  Potomac. 

Moreover,  it  is  intended  by  the  ^^^t^y  power  to  destroy 
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iinally  our  silver-dollar  currency.  Let  no  one  imagine  that 
the  silver  dollar  will  be  spared.  As  soon  as  the  greenbacks 
are  out  of  the  way,  the  upholders  of  ^^  the  national  credit " 
will  turn  upon  our  silver  residue  of  legal  tender  with  all  the 
energy  and  genius  which  they  possess.  They  will  first  use 
the  silver  dollars  to  repair  the  bucket-chain  and  to  force  the 
sale  of  additional  bonds.  At  the  same  time  they  will  de- 
nounce the  silver  dollars,  becau9e  they  are  convertible  into  a 
bucketrchain  !  Therefore  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  mint 
and  to  the  silver  shops  to  be  recoined  into  change  or  con- 
verted into  the  arts. 

To  resume  the  argument:  Prosperity  withered  and  peiv 
ished  because  of  the  criminal  manipulation  of  the  currency 
system  of  the  United  States.  Prosperity  and  the  single  gold 
standard  of  values  do  not  consist;  they  cannot  consist,  and 
they  never  will  consist.  The  gold  standard  may  be  fixed 
and  riveted  on  the  American  people ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  I  If  it  should  be  done,  industrial  slavery  will  be  the 
permanent  result.  If  it  should  be  done,  prosperity  will  lin- 
ger not  only  on  Cleveland^  threshold  and  on  McKinley's 
threshold,  but  on  the  threshold  of  every  President  to  come. 
If  the  gold  scheme  shall  be  successful  in  Europe  and  Ameiv 
ica,  pi*06perity  need  not  be  expected  to  return.  To  teach  the 
people  this  lesson  and  to  burn  it  into  their  memories  and 
hearts  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much  a  fictitious  prosperity 
may  be  fulminated  through  the  land.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  much  it  may  be  declared  by  ukase  and  supported  with 
spurious  statistics.  It  makes  no  difference  how  much  it  may 
be  electrified  with  grapevine  despatches  telling  of  impossible 
conditions,  of  revivals  that  exist  only  in  imagination,  and  of 
florid  reports  that  are  invented  in  the  offices  of  the  menda- 
cious journals  that  publish  them. 

Real  prosperity  will  come  again  when  the  equilibrium 
shall  be  restored  in  the  economic  body  of  this  nation.  That 
will  be  when  the  prices  of  products  and  the  wages  of  labor 
shall  rise  to  the  level  of  adequate  remuneration.  It  will 
come  when  the  circulating  medium  shall  be  equivalent  to 
the  steady  and  comparatively  unchanging  demands  of  pro- 
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(luctive  enterprise  and  commerce.  It  will  come  whcin  the 
metallic  basis  of  currency  shall  be  broadened  and  confirmed 
in  both  metals,  silver  and  gold,  on  terms  of  absolute  equality. 
It  will  come  when  silver  and  gold  together,  at  an  established 
ratio,  shall  be  built  into  all  the  abutments  of  our  industrial 
structure.  It  will  come  when  the  monetary  system,  thus 
established  and  constituted,  shall  send  its  reviving  streams 
of  energy  and  fertility  into  the  extremities  of  the  economic 
body.  It  will  come  when  the  capillary  circulation  shall  be 
reestablished  with  a  generous  glow  and  vitality  in  the  small 
individual  industries  of  the  American  people.  It  will  come 
when  the  money  congestion  of  this  nation  and  of  all  the 
world  shall  be  relieved;  and  when  the  accumulated  and 
locked-up  money  hoard  shall  be  forced  abroad  into  legitimate 
and  wholesome  enterprises.  It  will  come  when  the  people 
shall  have  a  people's  money  in  their  pockets ;  when  interest- 
bearing  debt  as  the  basis  of  business  shall  be  abolished ; 
when  industry  shall  again  be  individualized  and  indepen- 
dent ;  when  Man  shall  become  the  owner  of  the  Dollar ;  and 
when  the  manipulation  of  the  Dollar,  which  is  the  Man's 
counter  and  the  index  of  value  in  the  transaction  of  his 
business,  by  any  power  whatsoever,  whether  bank  or  syndi- 
cate or  nation,  shall  be  branded  and  punished  as  a  crime. 
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BY   MARY   PLATT   PARMELEE. 


AS  the  great  world  spins  do\ni  the  nnging  grooves  of 
change,  there  are  two  things  which  are  always  and 
forever  happening.  Those  that  are  down  are  trying 
to  get  up,  and  those  on  top  are  striving  to  keep  them  down. 
No  defeat,  however  terrible,  discourages  these  tireless  forces. 
Let  the  explosion  be  never  so  violent,  soon  as  the  wreckage  is 
cleared  away,  the  forces  at  the  top  commence  again  to  smooth 
and  then  to  crystallize  a  surface  which  shall  be  impenetrable 
to  the  forces  below. 

Just  one  century  ago,  the  world  had  a  fearful  object-lesson 
in  the  explosive  power  of  long  imprisoned  wrong  and  suffer- 
ing. For  thirty  years  the  seed  dropped  by  Rousseau  had 
been  germinating. 

Whether  the  man  makes  the  times,  or  the  times  the  man, 
is  one  of  the  questions  with  which  the  human  mind  amuses 
itself.  It  reminds  one  of  that  very  wise  person  who  thought 
it  such  a  singular  and  fortunate  thing  that  all  the  great 
cities  happened  to  be  on  the  banks  of  large  livers. 

He  who  can  capture  the  unuttered  thought  of  his  time, 
give  expression  to  the  vague  discontent,  definite  outline  to 
the  aspiration,  he  is  the  man  of  the  hour.  People  have 
vaguely  felt  it,  have  groped  for  it;  but  he  has  grasped  and 
formulated  it — and  he  is  Qreat!  It  was  the  times  which  cre- 
ated Rousseau,  not  Rousseau  the  times.  He  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  a  great  river.  The  river  did  not  flow  past  that  point 
because  he  stood  there  !  Something  within  him  vibrated  in 
response  to  the  unuttered  longing  of  his  time,  and  he  materi- 
alized the  spirit  of  the  hour  into  a  creed  and  a  formula  — 
^^  Liberty  —  Eqiudity  —  Fraternity. ^^  To  the  wretched  it 
meant  hope  —  opportunity  —  fulfilment.  To  the  jaded 
appetites  of  the  gay  and  powerful  it  meant  a  fascinating 
abstraction,  a  chaiming  theme  to  discuss  in  elegant  boudoirs ; 
and  pastoral  simplicity  became  what  we  should  now  call  a 
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fad.  So,  while  the  one  class  daintily  sipped  the  exhilaiating 
wine  brewed  by  the  Swiss  philosopher,  and  airily  discussed 
its  flavor,  the  other  eagerly  swallowed  it  in  great,  thirsty, 
copious  draughts,  which  fired  the  imag^ation  and  awoke 
passionate  longings. 

Little  did  Rousseau  dream  of  all  that  was  enfolded  within 
that  germ  I  Nor  did  the  rich  and  great  respect  the  poten- 
tial energy  existing  in  the  phrase  with  which  they  played  as 
with  a  new  toy,  and  which,  thirty  years  later,  became  the 
watchword  for  the  most  terrific  outburst  of  human  passion 
the  world  had  ever  beheld.  And,  when  all  was  over —  the 
unbridled  force  all  expended  —  what  was  gained?  The  very 
word  Liberty  made  men  shudder!  Gladly  they  huddled 
under  the  strong,  sheltering  arm  of  Napoleon.  He  too  had  a 
genius  for  divining  the  unuttered  thought  of  his  time.  He 
had  no  passionate  longing  for  his  race,  but  none  knew  bet- 
ter than  he  when  to  encamp  upon  the  banks  of  a  great  river  I 
"What  this  people  need  is  to  forget  —  to  be  amuMed  — 
divertedJ'^  The  blood  and  ashes  —  all  reminders  of  the  un- 
speakable horror  of  the  paroxysm,  were  covered  with  a 
glittering  mantle  of  imperialism,  which  David  and  others 
embroidered  with  their  gold  and  silver  threads  of  art  And 
the  gay  French  world  danced  and  sang,  happy  in  lightr 
hearted  confidence  that  the  lesson  had  been  sufficient.  Lib- 
erty —  Equality  —  Fraternity  —  these  ugly  words  would  be 
heard  nevermore. 

And  Rousseau — poor  Rousseau,  whose  name  is  ineffaceably 
written  on  the  title-page  of  this  tragedy — what  had  he  to  do 
with  it?  He  was  like  one  of  those  theoretic  gardeners,  who, 
having  studied  the  properties  of  seeds  in  libraries,  proceed 
to  plant  them,  and  are  then  amazed  at  the  forthcoming 
growth!  Was  this  the  sort  of  plant  Rousseau's  prophetic 
imagination  had  seen  ? 

I  think  it  was  the  great  Frederick  who  said  that  if  he  had 
a  province  to  punish,  he  would  give  it  to  philosophers  to 
govern.  But  it  is  well  for  us  that  at  the  hour  when  we  took 
up  a  separate  existence  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  there 
were  philosophers  who  moulded  the  thought  and  guided  the 
pens  which  were  to  secure  to  us  our  liberties. 
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But  there  are  philosophers  and  philosophers.  It  is  one  of 
those  loosely  fitting  words  which  will  cover  a  Rousseau  and 
a  Voltaire  as  well  as  a  Franklin  and  a  Jefferson.  And  while 
Rousseau  and  the  French  philosopher  liberated  a  terrible 
energy,  making  no  provision  for  its  restraint,  the  men  who 
presided  at  the  biith  of  this  nation  were  constructing  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  of  marvellous  peiiection,  through 
which  the  popular  will  must  flow.  It  was  the  difference 
between  lightning  pursuing  its  own  mad  course  toward  its 
end,  and  the  same  force  captured  for  the  beneficent  uses  of 
civilization. 

A  problem  entirely  new  to  human  experience  was  before 
them.  Thirteen  States,  with  greatest  diversity  in  size,  im- 
portance, and  characteristics,  were  to  be  welded  into  a  na- 
tion. A  plan  of  federation  must  be  devised  which  should 
give  equal  opportunity  to  the  smallest  with  the  greatest,  and 
which,  while  preserving  the  autonomy  of  each  State,  should 
still  bring  all  into  a  firmly  compacted  and  indivisible  whole. 

The  story  of  the  war  of  opinions  which  raged  so  fiercely 
over  the  cradle  of  our  Republic  is  simply  that  of  a  conflict 
between  two  everlasting  principles,  which,  so  long  as  the 
world  stands,  will  be  arrayed  against  each  other  —  the  prin- 
ciples of  paternalism  and  individualism.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  an  uncompromising  champion  of  individualimn ;  the 
effort  of  his  life  was  to  reduce  the  powers  of  the  central 
government  to  the  minimum^  and  to  exalt  to  the  maximum 
the  importance  of  the  individual.  In  a  character  less  nicely 
balanced,  a  mind  less  philosophical,  and  a  heart  less  simply 
intent  upon  the  highest  good  of  his  country,  so  strong  a 
tendency  might  have  been  dangerous.  But  Jefferson  loved 
his  country  more  than  his  theory.  He  was  not  a  fanatic  or 
an  enthusiast,  but  a  man  with  deep  convictions  and  an  un- 
bending purpose. 

He  commenced  life  as  a  loyal  subject  of  Great  Britain,  but 
on  the  very  threshold  of  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  and  while  still 
only  a  youth,  was  caught  up  by  the  great  wave  of  popular  in- 
dignation at  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  mother  country,  and 
from  that  time  was  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  America,  a 
leader  in  her  councils,  and  impressed  himself  as  did  no  other 
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man  upon  the  structure  of  her  government  and  the  spirit 
informmg  her  institutions,  which  became,  if  Emerson's  defi- 
nition be  true,  the  "  lengthened  shadow  "  of  Jefferson. 

He  had  a  nature  endowed  with  splendid  virtues  and  a 
capacious  intellect,  a  mind  which  was  not  a  storehouse  but 
a  laboratory.  It  assimilated  all  the  facts  of  human  experi- 
ence and  drew  from  them  a  political  philosophy  which  was 
the  mainspring  of  lus  action,  and  the  endeavor  of  his  life  to 
see  embodied  in  American  institutions.  His  creed  was 
simple.  He  believed  in  the  People.  He  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  tlie  collective  wisdom  of  Humanity.  He  believed 
that  the  ideal  government  should  be  framed,  not  so  much  to 
restrain  the  popular  will  as  to  expTe%9  it;  not  to  obstruct,  but 
to  eocecvte  it.  The  People  were  sovereign ;  the  government 
was  their  servant. 

Few  men  have  addressed  themselves  to  a  task  of  such 
magnitude,  or  brought  to  it  qualities  so  ample  and  varied. 
With  a  splendid  grasp  of  principles  he  combined  a  genius 
for  details  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  aid  in  the 
formative  period  of  the  nation. 

Matchless  as  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend,  he  was 
besides  a  scholar,  a  musician,  a  writer,  an  inventor,  a  man  of 
science,  a  philosopher ;  but  above  and  beyond  all  else  he  was 
a  patriot.  And  into  this  great  swelling  stream  of  patriotism 
he  poured  all  other  gifts.  All  that  he  was  and  had  he  gave 
*  with  unsparing  hand.     In  his  mind  were  the  germs  of  art, 

science,  and  philosophy,  which  with  opportunity  would  have 
blossomed  into  a  splendid  fruitage.  But  deaf  to  all  these 
allurements,  he  devoted  fifty  years  of  life  to  public  service 
with  such  absolute  self-surrender,  with  private  interests  so 
entirely  subordinated  to  public  ones,  that  he  saw  his  own 
ample  fortune  waste  away  from  neglect,  and  died  a  bankrupt. 

Few  biographies  leave  on  the  mind  an  impression  of  nobler 
character  than  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  yet  there  has 
probably  never  been  a  man  who  has  excited  such  antagonisms 
and  been  so  detested  and  execrated  by  good  men  as  he. 

I  myself  was  brought  up  in  a  family  where  the  traditions 
were  all  anti-Jeffersonian.  And  as  I  write  these  eulogistic 
words  I  am  somewhat  in  dread  lest  my  honored  grandfather 
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shall  arise  in  indignation  and  rebuke  me.  Indeed,  until  quite 
recently  I  believed  that  Jeffenon  was  only  another  name  for 
incarnate  evil;  that  he  was  not  only  guilty  of  the  enormity 
of  having  fathered  the  Demoeratic  party ^  but  a  man  who  was 
blasphemous,  vulgar,  and  in  fact  quite  unfit  for  the  society 
of  self-respecting  people.  If  you  will  read  William  Cullen 
Bryant's  vituperative  description  of  him  in  his  first  poem, 
*'  The  Embargo,"  you  will  undei*stand  the  sort  of  Jeflfer- 
sonian  echoes  which  are  still  heard  in  many  households 
throughout  the  land.  But  no  Roman  was  sterner  in  virtue, 
no  Spartan  more  severe  in  ideas  of  truth  and  justice.  His 
principles  were  exalted  and  philosophically  true^  and  his 
fidelity  to  them  was  absolute.  In  the  use  of  his  great  gifts, 
never  did  he  seem  impelled  by  small  motives  or  by  personal 
ambitions. 

During  six  terrible  years  (between  1792  and  1798)  he 
was  resident  minister  at  Paris.  Poor  France  was  striving  to 
follow  in  America's  footsteps  on  the  path  to  liberty.  To  be 
what  we  were,  think  and  act  as  we  did,  was  her  aim  and  ideal. 

Fancy  Jefferson's  amazement  and  grief  when  he  returned 
to  America  after  this  long  absence,  and  upon  taking  his  place 
m  Washington's  cabmet  at  New  York,  at  finding  himself  m 
an  atmosphere  of  openly  avowed  monarchical  sentiment! 
Republicanism  unfashionable !  A  strong  reaction  toward 
aristocratic  habits  and  ideals.  An  exclusive  social  sui-face 
forming  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  which  lacked  only  titles 
to  render  it  indistinguishable  from  a  foreign  noblesse.  Do 
we  realize  how  narrow  was  the  escape  made  by  the  young 
Republic  at  this  time  ?  And  do  we  realize  who  it  was  who 
stood  and  fought  out  that  battle  almost  single-handed  for  tlie 
American  idea  ? 

Hamilton  openly  declaring  that  a  limited  monarchy  was 
the  best  form  of  government,  and  the  one  we  should  without 
doubt  adopt  after  the  present  experiment  had  failed — as  it 
must.  John  Adams  sending  forth  philosophical  diatribes 
upon  the  benefits  of  a  landed  and  privileged  aristocracy,  and 
of  the  hereditary  principle.  Even  Washington  investing  his 
office  with  a  sort  of  regal  stAte,  and  his  person  with  some  of 
the  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king. 
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Jefferson  alone  seemed  to  comprehend  American  institutions, 
as  experience  and  time  have  developed  them,  and  as  we  be- 
hold them  to-day.  He  stands  now  as  the  most  complete 
exponent,  not  of  this  political  party  or  that,  as  is  claimed, 
but  of  Americanism. 

However  he  may  have  gone  astray  in  matters  of  minor 
policy,  absolute  fidelity  to  one  great  underlying  principle 
gave  consistency  and  solidity  to  his  whole  life  and  purpose. 
He  believed  the  source  of  power  in  a  nation  should  be  the 
People ;  and  every thmg  standing  between  the  popular  wiU 
and  its  fulfilment  was  the  object  of  his  determined  opposition. 
Electoral  colleges,  the  election  of  senators  by  legislatures, 
all  those  breakwaters  designed  to  obstruct  or  restrain  the 
tide  of  popular  sentiment,  he  would  have  swept  away,  and 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  direct  expression  of  the  desb-e 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  nation. 

If  ever  man  represented  an  elementary  force,  that  man  was 
Jefferson  I  He  was  the  intensest  expression  of  that  tendency 
which  arrays  the  unit  against  the  unity  which  enfolds  it; 
while  Hamilton  as  positively  embodied  the  opposing  force. 

In  the  great  economy  of  the  universe  there  is  a  perpetual 
balancing  of  forces.  If  nature  impels  an  atom  to  rush  madly 
in  a  certain  direction,  there  is  sure  to  be  near  it  an  opposing  ten- 
dency whose  mission  it  is  to  check  and  deflect,  if  not  to  capture^ 
it.  Near  to  a  Jefferson  there  is  sure  to  be  a  Hamilton !  Every 
existing  oi^nism,  from  the  suns  which  circle  in  their  courses, 
to  the  smallest  flower  by  the  wayside,  is  in  the  grasp  of  these 
two  forces,  the  one  which  tends  to  individualism,  and  the  one 
which  strives  to  bring  the  atom  into  subjection  to  the  whole. 

In  nature  it  appears  in  the  guise  of  the  centripetal  and  the 
centrifugal.  In  government  it  is  centralism  in  conflict  with 
individualism.  In  the  early  politics  of  the  country  it  was 
Federalism  ari'ayed  against  Mepuilicanism.  In  religion  it  is 
ecclesiasticism  at  war  with  reform;  in  society,  conservatism 
with  radicalism ;  and  in  individual  character  it  is  straight- 
stepping  respectability  looking  with  horror  at  the  eccentric 
beings  who  despise  and  defy  convention  and  precedent. 

All  are  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and 
every  man  and  woman  who  lives  is  compounded  of  these 
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two  tendencies  in  varying  proportions.  Or  if  he  be  an  un- 
mixed representation  of  one  or  the  other,  he  may  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  elementary  forces,  and  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  be  either  a  very  useful  or,  as  is  more  likely,  a  very  trovr 
blesome  addition  to  human  society  or  to  the  body  politic. 

No  one  can  say  that  either  tendency  is  absolutely  right  or 
wrong.  There  are  times  when  individualism  is  needed,  and 
times  i^in  when  it  becomes  a  destructive  force  ieuid  must  be 
restrained  by  paternalism ;  and  as  this  becomes  oppressive,  as 
it  is  sure  to  do,  individualism  again  asserts  itself.  So  the 
way  of  progress  seems  a  swinging  of  the  pendulum  back  and 
forth  from  the  one  to  the  other.  So  long  as  the  world  stands 
there  will  be  one  class  of  men  striving  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fences of  enclosing  systems,  and  others  just  as  resolved  to 
break  away  from  the  restraints  they  have  outgrown. 

Conservatives  and  radicals  are  bom,  not  made.  Hamilton 
was  by  nature  an  aristocrat.  He  was  an  exotic  in  a  republic, 
brilliant,  captivating,  of  infinite  service  in  organizing  our 
nascent  finances  and  affaii*s,  a  born  leader  of  men ;  but  the 
way  he  would  lead  them  was  alwa3rs  the  one  way  —  the  way 
of  centralization.  Everything  he  said  and  did  or  desired  had 
that  one  object — to  increase  the  power  at  the  centre;  but 
Jefferson  just  as  invariably  had  for  his  aim  decentralization. 
The  policy  of  the  one  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  man  is 
essentially  bad,  and  needs  the  checks  and  restraints  of  a 
strong  government ;  that  of  the  other,  that  humanity  is  to  be 
trusted,  that  our  destinies  are  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  many 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  few. 

Never  has  there  been  such  a  storm  of  political  passion  as 
that  which  raged  between  the  adherents  of  these  two  men, 
Federalists  and  Republicans.  Stripped  of  all  its  minor  issues, 
it  was  aufond  the  old  duel  between  the  masses  and  the  classes. 
To  the  one  party,  Hamilton  was  the  aristocrat  who  would 
reenslave  them  in  a  monarchy ;  to  the  other,  Jefferson  repre- 
sented a  monster  who  would  put  unrestricted  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  rabble,  a  sympathizer  with  Marat  and  Robe- 
spierre and  the  guillotine. 

In  England  Hamilton  saw  law,  order,  stability,  strength, 
dignity.     What  better  could  be  desired  for  this  land  of 
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hiis  adoption?  Whereas  Jefferson  was  anti-British  to  the 
very  core  of  his  being. 

France^  the  object  of  Hamilton's  detestation,  was  dear  to 
Jefferson;  its  foi-tunes  were  an  object  of  solicitude  second 
only  io  those  of  his  own  country.  Bound  by  ties  of  grati- 
tude, and  still  more  by  a  great  bond  of  sympathy  with  her 
aspirations,  he  treated  her  as  we  treat  those  we  love.  He 
found  excuse  for  her  mistakes.  In  the  frightful  experiences 
through  which  she  was  passing  he  saw  retribution  for  centu- 
ries of  cruel  wrong ;  and  amidst  all  the  tempest  of  fury  and 
passion  he  believed  in  her.  One  must  indeed  have  been  a 
philosopher  and  an  optimist  to  have  done  this  at  such  a  time, 
and  Hamilton  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  To  him, 
as  to  Burke  in  England,  the  French  Revolution  was  an 
unmitigated  horror,  which  filled  him  with  loathing,  and  which 
no  pMt  could  excuse,  and  no  future  compensate  for.  The 
attitude  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  toward  England  and 
France  was  temperamental,  the  logical  outcome  of  what  each 
man  was.  Fundamentally  different  in  mind  and  character, 
how  could  they  ever  view  things  from  the  same  angle? 
They  were  both  great.  Each  performed  services  for  the 
Republic  which  cannot  be  measured.  We  live  every  hour 
under  institutions  which  were  in  conception  and  realization 
Hamilton's,  but  the  life  which  gives  them  being  is  from  Jef- 
ferson I  The  one  created  the  form^  the  other  the  spirit  which 
informs  it. 

It  requires  a  full  century  to  judge  impartially  men  and 
events  of  heroic  proportions.  Whether  Federalism  or  Repub- 
licanism was  altogether  right  or  wrong,  who  shall  say  even 
now  ?  But  this  we  Can  and  do  declare :  Jefferson's  political 
philosophy  was  what  was  needed  at  that  time,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble we  might  not  have  been  a  republic  to-day  had  he  not 
stood  like  a  rock  and  barred  the  way  to  the  path  leading 
toward  monarchy. 

His  advocacy  of  State  sovereignty  was  a  part  of  his  general 
plan  to  diminish  at  every  point  the  powers  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, and  it  bore  unhappy  fruit  a  half  century  later.  But 
can  anyone  doubt  upon  which  side  he  would  have  stood  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  ? 
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Should  any  be  in  doubt  whether  our  Republic  has  developed 
upon  Hamiltonian  or  Jeffersonian  lines,  let  him  imagine  —  if 
he  can  —  a  man  getting  up  to-day  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  ur^g  the  establishment  of  the  hereditary  principle,  or 
saying  that  a  limited  monarchy  is  the  model  form  of  govern- 
ment to  which  all  republics  must  return.  If  this  man  dared 
to  say  these  things,  would  he  ever  dai*e  to  return  to  his  con- 
stituents after  saying  them?  Whereas,  on  the  other  side, 
are  there  not  to-day,  and  every  day,  patriotic  speeches,  there 
and  everywhere,  precisely  in  accord  with  the  principles  it 
was  the  effort  of  Jefferson's  life  to  declare?  Are  these  not 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  American  idea  as  it  is  enshrined 
to-day  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  he  loved  and  trusted? 

What  changes  since  that  time !  Vast  solitudes  peopled, 
the  product  of  our  industries  supplying  the  markets  of  the 
world,  our  internal  affairs  new,  strange,  complex,  beyond  the 
imagination  of  those  men  to  conceive !  New  dangers  con- 
front us,  new  diseases  have  arisen  in  the  body  politic,  in- 
genious methods  for  enslaving  the  people  have  been  devised. 
A  hydra-headed  paternalism  threatens  our  liberties,  but  it  is 
the  paternalism  of  mediaeval  times.  We  have  our  coal  bar- 
ons, our  sugar  kings,  our  electric  imperialism  —  not  one 
tyrant  but  fifty  I  and  we  are  apparently  powerless.  What  is 
to  be  done?  Shall  the  government  take  possession  of  the 
great  national  resources,  and  administer  them  for  the  state? 

Patriotic  men  are  divided  in  opinion.  The  shade  of  Jeffer- 
son is  invoked.  "Enlarge  the  powers  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment? Create  a  colossal  despotism  ?  Never !  "  On  the 
other  hand  men  say :  "  If  it  were  a  monarchy,  a  despotism 
—  no!  But  tre,  the  people^  are  the  government.  Why 
should  we  not  take  possession  of  our  own,  wrest  our  re- 
sources from  the  hands  of  the  fetv^  and  administer  them  in 
the  interest  of  the  many  f  " 

To  which  solution  would  the  Jeffersonian  lines  of  policy 
lead  ?  What  would  he  advise  were  he  here  toniay  ?  The 
people^  that  great  consensus  of  opinion  upon  which  he  so 
fearlessly  relied,  has  not  spoken  yet^  but  it  will. 

There  is  something  impressive  in  the  wrath  of  a  patient 
animal.     The  wildcat  in  a  chronic  state  of  irritation,  viciously 
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snapping  at  everything,  the  tiger  crouching  preparatory  to 
springing  upon  his  victim,  are  in  normal  condition.  But 
when  the  apathetic  elephant  raises  his  trunk  and  gives 
vent  to  latent  energies  in  a  ponderous  roar,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  his  indignation  is  just,  that  he  has  been  imposed 
upon  past  endurance,  and  we  have  a  reassuring  confidence 
that  stem  justice  will  be  meted  out  to  somebody  in  a  way  not 
to  be  forgotten.  Not  a  trifling  matter  of  an  eye  scratched 
out  or  a  leg  torn  off,  but  an  overturning  which-  will  sweep 
away  the  foundations  of  things. 

As  a  nation  we  are  almost  ignominiously  patient.  The 
ends  of  justice  are  defeated,  the  will  of  the  people  is  thwarted, 
disgraceful  methods  invade  business  and  politics,  until  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  the  country  were  in  the  hands  of  high- 
waymen, and  democratic  institutions  are  held  up  to  the  scorn 
and  jeevs  of  the  nations  across  the  sea.  ^^Are  these  the  fruits 
of  your  boasted  system  ?  "  they  ask.  "  Your  industries  and 
your  natural  resources  in  the  grasp  of  a  handful  of  men,  who 
take  the  wheat,  and  throw  the  chaff  to  the  millions  ?  The 
machinery  of  your  government  captured  by  another  handful, 
who  control  its  workings  as  the  engineer  does  his  locomotive?  " 

Stung  by  the  taunt  we  look  about  us.  We  had  known 
that  things  were  going  somewhat  wrong,  but  mtent  upon  our 
pursuits,  and  with  an  indolent  confidence  and  lazy  optimism, 
we  trusted  that  somebody  —  or  the  inherent  soundness  of  the 
whole  —  would  somehow  set  things  right.  But  this  is  terri- 
ble I  We  feel  as  do  the  people  on  a  train  who  awaken  from 
pleasant  dreams  to  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  robbers. 
We  are  indeed  enmeshed  on  every  side.  All  the  currents  of 
trade  setting  toward  those  thirsty  maelstroms  which  are  draw- 
ing the  substance  of  the  land  into  their  bottomless  pits ;  and 
our  boasted  government  "  of  the  People,  for  the  People,  by 
the  People," — what  is  there  left  of  it  when  between  the 
will  of  the  people  and  the  end  desired  there  stands  an  in- 
genious mechanism  for  converting  it  into  the  wiU  of  a  few 
men,  who  in  turn  express  the  will  of  the  one  Supreme  Con- 
spirator? Europe  smiles.  Republicanism  is  a  failure.  Dem- 
ocratic institutions  are  a  flimsy  substitute  for  strong  govern- 
ment.    Is  it  true?     The  faint-hearted  lose  courage.     Then 
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it  was  a  phantom.  This  too  will  go  the  way  of  other  failures 
in  self-goveminent,  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  time  and  the 
strain  of  circumstance  I 

But  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  cumulative  energies 
which  some  overt  act  will  one  day  set  free,  which  will  sweep 
away  in  a  tremendous  outburst,  not  this  hungry  monopoly, 
or  that  opportunity  for  stifling  the  wUl  of  the  people  at  the 
polls,  but  the  whole  system  and  systems  which  make  it  pos- 
sible to  impose  such  gigantic  wrongs  upon  us.  And  I  be- 
lieve this  because  of  an  unshaken  confidence  in  democratic 
institutions^  because  of  my  faith  in  the  people^  and  because 
of  an  abiding  faith  in  that  charter  of  our  Uberties  framed 
with  such  ingenious  wisdom,  such  marvellous  power  of 
adaptability  to  changing  conditions,  so  inflexible  and  yet  so 
elastic,  that  it  seems  almost  the  result  of  inspiration !  ^'  A 
government  of  the  People,  for  the  People,  by  the  People  "  — 
the  words  are  few  and  simple,  yet  they  are,  I  will  not  say  tJie 
most,  but  among  the  most  important  ever  uttered,  and  are 
inscribed  upon  the  door  which  opened  toward  the  emancipa- 
tion, not  of  a  handful  of  colonists,  but  of  the  entire  world ! 
Not  a  protest  against  taxation  without  representation,  but 
the  declaration  of  one  of  the  great  principles  upon  which  the 
universe  moves,  and  which  brings  the  atom  into  vital  and 
organic  relation  with  the  mass.  Will  it  be  thought  transcen- 
dental if  I  say  that,  when  the  divine  economy  of  this  great 
universe  is  moi*e  fully  comprehended,  we  shall  find  that  the 
democratic  principle  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  eternal  nature  of 
things,  and  that  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole, 
and  of  the  whole  again  to  the  individual,  as  conceived  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution,  is  ideally  true,  and  that  the 
marvellous  development  of  this  republic  has  been  because  we 
were  fundamentally  in  harmony  with  eternal  principles,  and 
keeping  step  with  the  universe  ? 

We  live  in  retrospective  times.  At  the  close  of  a  century 
of  national  life,  and  of  four  centuries  of  continental  life, 
we  stop  to  take  observation.  Where  are  we  ?  Whither  are 
we  tending  ?  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Has  it  any  meaning 
at  all  ?  Have  we  been  weaving  any  pattern  on  the  loom  of 
time,  or  are  the  lines  only  fragmentary  and  disconnected? 
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Are  we  diifting  at  itindom,  the  sport  of  great  forces,  tossed 
like  a  shuttlecock  from  one  to  another  ?  If  so,  then  creation 
is  a  colossal  cheat,  and  the  God  of  our  hope  is  a  phantom  I 

Was  it  by  chance  that  long,  long  ago  a  path  emerged  from 
the  darkness  of  oppression,  that  it  grew  into  a  road,  and  then 
a  highway,  upon  whose  gates  the  Anglo-Saxon  inscribed 
Magna  Charta^  another  Habeas  Corpus^  and  still  another  IHal 
by  Jury  f  Did  it  only  happen  that  this  expanding  highway 
in  time  reappeared  across  the  sea  ?  Was  it  a  fortuitous  thing 
that  men  of  exceptional  purity,  and  imbued  with  Anglo-Saxon 
traditions,  planted  aspirations  toward  Liberty  on  a  virgin 
continent  ?  And  was  it  an  accident  that  Franklin  and  Jeffer- 
son stood  at  the  threshold  of  our  existence  as  a  republic,  and 
marked  out  a  path  for  the  feet  of  the  nation  to  tread  ? 

The  ways  have  grown  devious  and  entangling,  but  let  no 
one  so  much  as  breathe  the  word  Failure !  To  expect  it  is 
to  invite  it. 

This  continent  has  been  supremely  honored.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  greatest  experiment  ever  tried  by  the  human 
race.  If  Jeffei-son's  political  philosophy  was  right,  then  we 
are  right.  If  a  government  "  of  the  People,  for  the  People, 
by  the  People  "  prove  strong  enough  and  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  elastic  to  bear  the  expanding  life  of  a  great 
nation,  then  the  days  of  political  despotism  ai'e  numbered, 
and  in  the  ages  to  come  crowns  and  thrones  will  be  known 
only  as  curious  relics. 


THE  LATEST  SOCIAL  VISION. 


BY  B.   O.   FLOWER. 


I. 

THE  first  century  of  modern  times  gave  birth  to  "  Utopia." 
It  appeared  at  a  moment  when  thought  along  all  lines 
of  research  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  flux,  when  revolu- 
tion was  written  over  all  doorwa3r8  from  which  the  human 
mind  looked  forth.  Feudalistic  anarchy  was  giving  place  to 
centralized  government.  The  new  learning,  no  less  than  the 
abuses  of  the  Church,  made  the  Reformation  inevitable.  A 
new  world  had  been  discovered,  and  the  marvellous  tales 
brought  home  by  Spanish  mariners  eclipsed  the  wonder 
stories  told  by  the  Portuguese  who  returned  from  India. 
The  ships  of  Magellan  had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  Guten- 
berg's press  was  sowing  the  world  with  knowledge,  Coper- 
nicus was  questioning  the  stars,  and  Machiavelli,  that  child 
of  the  night,  was  engaged  in  a  work  which  should  instiU 
poison  into  the  minds  of  the  powerful. 

As  "  The  Prince  "  of  Machiavelli  typified  triumphant  ani- 
malism, or  the  victory  of  the  beast  over  the  god  in  social 
life,  the  "  Utopia "  of  Sir  Thomas  More  represented  the  su- 
premacy of  altruism  over  egoism.  It  fronted  the  dawn  and 
spoke  of  the  coming  day,  when  humanity  should  be  worthy 
of  the  glorious  old  earth  because  civilization  should  rest  on 
justice  and  be  made  luminous  with  wisdom  and  love.  Man 
was  not  then  ready  to  spell  the  great  word  Fraternity.  But 
a  truth  once  uttered  lives  forever.  The  prophet's  voice 
and  the  hero's  deeds  never  cease  to  inspire  humanity,  and 
the  wonderful  vision  of  the  English  philosopher  has  proved 
a  veritable  pillar  of  fire  during  the  long  night  of  force  and 
fraud,  of  strife  and  struggle  that  have  marked  the  past  four 
hundred  years. 

Now,  however,  we  are  in  the  spring^me  of  another  period 
of  awakening  and  advance.  Again  we  find  the  world's 
thought  in  a  state  of  flux.  Change  is  written  over  all 
portals.     A  larger  vision  of  earth  and  heaven  than  the  brain 
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of  the  people  was  capable  of  conceiving  at  any  previous 
period  is  dawning  upon  humanity.  The  anarchy  of  feudal- 
ism gave  place  to  the  more  orderly  rule  of  centralized  gov- 
ernment, and  on  the  heels  of  centralization  came  representa- 
tive government,  with  face  set  toward  true  democracy.  We 
have  witnessed  the  age  of  muscle  giving  place  to  the  age 
of  brain,  and  that,  in  turn,  is  about  to  yield  to  the  age  of 
heart  The  body  has  bowed  to  the  mind,  and  both  are  about 
to  yield  to  the  spirit.  Not  that  the  supremacy  of  soul  or 
heart  means  a  diminution  of  brawn  or  brain  —  the  shrivel- 
ling of  body  or  the  dwai'fing  of  mind ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
means  that  the  expansion  of  the  soul  will  favor  the  grandest 
development  of  physical  and  mental  powers ;  a  development 
possible  only  when  man's  nature  is  warmed  and  enthused  by 
divine  love  for  all,  instead  of  being  consumed  with  thought 
and  love  of  self. 

II. 

The  activity  of  thinkers,  the  spectacle  of  the  printing- 
press  blossoming  with  pamphlets  of  protest,  the  profound 
discontent  of  the  masses,  the  restlessness  of  the  world,  are 
all  significant  signs  of  a  change.  But  perhaps  nothing  is  so 
suggestive,  and  certainly  nothing  illustrates  so  clearly  the 
trend  of  popular  thought  along  social  and  economic  lines,  as 
the  character  of  the  really  great  and  popular  social  visions 
which  have  enriched  our  literature  duiing  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. "  Looking  Backward,*'  by  Edward  Bellamy,  **  News 
from  Nowhere  "  and  "  A  Dream  of  John  Ball,"  by  William 
Morris,  "The  City  Beautiful,"  by  Joaquin  Miller,  "A 
Traveller  from  Altruria,"  by  William  Dean  Howells,  and 
*'  Equality,"  by  Edward  Bellamy,  are  works  which  challenge 
special  notice  because  of  the  profound  impression  they  are 
making  upon  the  public  mind,  no  less  than  the  broad  grasp 
i)f  fundamental  social  problems  displayed  and  the  bold  and 
eminently  unconventional  point  of  view  from  which  the 
authors  write. 

The  latest  social  vision  is  in  many  respects  the  most  com- 
plete and  noteworthy  picture  of  social  democracy  which  has 
appeared.  In  "  Equality "  Mr.  Bellamy  has  elucidated  the 
new  political  economy  of  socialism  under  the  guise  of  fiction 
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and  in  a  popular  yet  clear  and  comprehensive  manner.  Com- 
ing at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  drift  of  thought  is 
setting  so  strongly  along  socialistic  lines,  this  volume  will 
prove  far-reaching  in  its  influence  upon  the  people.  It  con- 
tains a  message  for  all  earnest  men  and  women,  be  they  in 
sympathy  with  socialism  or  not. 

In  writing  of  this  volume  it  wiU  be  my  purpose  to  briefly 
outline  the  principal  ideas  advanced,  and  reflect  as  well  as 
may  be  the  spirit  of  the  work.  Though  interwoven  through- 
out the  various  chapters  as  woof  and  warp  of  a  single  fabric, 
the  thought  of  equality  logically  sepai'ates  into  two  divisions, 
which  stand  over  against  each  other  m  bold  antithesis.  The 
indictment  of  our  civilization,  or  the  arraignment  of  private 
capitalism  before  the  bar  of  contemporary  opinion,  forms  one 
of  the  most  thought-compelling  contributions  to  popular 
modem  economic  literature ;  while  the  elucidation  of  the 
socialistic  theory  in  the  picture  of  twentieth-century  civil- 
ization under  the  law  of  equal  freedom  amid  a  wider  liberty 
than  man  has  ever  known,  and  with  poverty  and  the  fear  of 
the  wolf  forever  vanished,  is  rich  in  suggestiveness  for  all 
thinking   men   and  women  of  whatever  faith  or  political 

belief. 

III. 

The  civilization  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Bellamy's  heroes,  is  anything 
but  inspiring,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  gloomy  facts  and 
the  inevitable  fUid  tragic  results  are  so  palpably  and  appall- 
ingly true. 

The  gladness  which  filled  the  hearts  of  Americans  m  the 
dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  by  its  close  given  place 
to  bitterness  of  spirit  and  almost  despair  on  the  part  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  time  had  been  when  the  United  States 
was  in  a  very  real  sense  a  leader  of  thought  among  nations. 
But  in  those  days  all  were  comparatively  poor  and  the  only 
aristocracy  was  that  of  heart  and  brain,  or  the  aristocracy  of 
developed  manhood,  and  the  people  were  then  jealous  of  lib- 
erty and  justice.  Manhood  rested  on  worth.  Life  had  some- 
thing regal  about  it,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation  was  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  people  as  were  honor  and  faith ;  for  a  passion 
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for  freedom,  a  spirit  of  humanity,  and  a  deep  conoem  for  all 
her  children  brought  the  nation  into  almoet  tender  relatuHi- 
ship  with  the  citizen.  Then  nature  also  favored  the  infant 
nation.  Almost  boundless  resources  were  awaiting  develop- 
ment, and  all  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  livelihood  and 
win  the  respect  and  love  of  others.  With  time  all  this 
changed.  Wealth  gave  ease,  and  ere  long  came  to  command 
position.  Men  became  money  mad.  The  spirit  of  greed  and 
avarice  fattened  in  the  atmosphere  of  private  capitalism. 
Invention  was  made  the  servant  of  capital  and  utilized  for 
the  enslavement  of  man,  or  at  least  to  render  it  easy  for 
capital  to  dictate  terms  by  which  the  wealth-creators,  through 
incessant  toil,  might  earn  a  livelihood.  The  hereditaiy  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Old  World  had  disappeared,  but  the  parvenu 
aristocracy  of  wealth  in  the  New  World  appeared,  and  soon 
became  greedy,  avaricious,  reckless  of  the  comfort,  the  righto, 
and  even  the  lives  of  the  people.  It  debauched  the  press, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  school.  It  warped  public  opinion  and 
corrupted  legislation.  It  became  a  gigantic  plutocracy  with 
tentacles  stretching  around  the  globe  and  bloodsucking  cups 
resting  on  all  sources  from  which  men  could  draw  wealth. 

Nor  must  we  suppose  the  oppressors  of  the  masses  were 
peculiar  to  America.  A  civilization-wide  conflict  meete  the 
view,  in  which  it  is  clear  to  see  that  the  welfare,  comfort,  and 
liappiness  of  the  millions  are  lightly  sacrificed,  and  even 
health  and  life  are  imperilled,  in  order  that  the  few  may 
enjoy  the  wealth  of  the  world.  But  these  few  could  not  be 
called  happy,  for  such  is  the  interdependence  of  the  unite  in 
the  social  organism,  such  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  that  when 
die  higher  law  of  morals  is  set  at  defiance  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  one's  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  others, 
all  the  deeper  springs  of  human  delight  dry  up.  The  pleas- 
ures that  pall  not,  but  give  life  its  richest  fruition,  recede  as 
« the  unworthy  seeker  approaches  them,  and  what  remains  gives 
only  pseudo-delight,  and  ends  in  satiety,  weariness,  and  ennui 
even  before  death  takes  the  barren  life  from  the  earth. 

The  enormous  advantages  which  the  few  who  had  ac- 
quired large  fortunes  possessed  over  the  breadwinners  by  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  resulted  in  relations  which 
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could  only  be  properly  described  as  those  of  master  and 
slave.  In  vain  did  the  sleek,  well-fed  conventional  econo- 
mist declare  that  wage  slavery  was  npt  slavery  because  the 
^^  Masters  of  the  Bread"  had  no  power  to  force  the  poor  to  be 
their  slaves,  for  all  thinking  men  knew,  what  none  knew  bet- 
ter than  the  capitalists,  that,  with  their  control  of  the  land, 
of  the  mediums  of  business  and  trade,  and  of  the  means  of 
wealth-creation  and  wealth-distribution,  there  was  no  choice 
for  the  millions  of  their  brothers  but  between  starvation  and 
slavery.  Hunger  and  want  placed  the  breadwinners  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  held  the  titles  to  the  sources  and  means 
of  wealth-creation,  without  which  all  must  starve.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  irony  more  bitter  than  that  which 
characterized  the  servitude  of  the  breadwinners  as  voltmtary 
service.  It  was  true  that  they  could  leave  their  employer  and 
starve,  or  run  the  risk  of  securing  a  like  employment  under 
another  master,  but  the  fact  remained  that  a  few  owned,  and, 
with  the  power  of  government,  were  at  all  times  prepared  to 
preserve  their  ownerehip  of,  the  industrial  opportunities  of 
the  day,  which  placed  the  millions  of  toilers  in  slavery  to  the 
few  as  surely  as  if  the  lash  of  the  slave-driver,  instead  of 
deprivation  of  opportunity  to  create  wealth  and  presisure  of 
hunger,  forced  from  them  their  service  so  long  as  they  were 
of  use  to  their  masters. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  some  differences  between  wage 
slavery  and  chattel  slavery.  It  is  true  that  the  nineteenth- 
century  "  Masters  of  the  Bread  "  did  not  have  to  care  for 
their  slaves,  or  have  the  expense  of  nursing  or  keeping  them 
when  they  were  sick  or  disabled,  as  did  the  masters  of  chattel 
slaves.  The  wage  slave  was  left  to  starve  when  sickness  or 
misfortune  overtook  him.  Then,  again,  the  moment  he  be- 
came old  or  unable  to  do  his  full  quota  of  work  he  was  cast 
off  to  perish  miserably  or  to  more  miserably  eke  out  a  living 
from  the  scanty  food  of  his  fellow  slaves.  But  it  was  said 
that  the  moral  aspect  of  chattel  slavery  was  incomparably 
worse  in  relation  to  the  debauchery  of  womanhood  than  wage 
slavery.  The  awful  revelations  disclosed  in  the  "Maiden 
tribute  to  the  Modem  Babylon,"  and  other  revelations  made 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  should  have  made 
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the  apologists  for  wage  slavery  pass  over  this  frightful  phase 
of  both  kinds  of  bondage  without  apology  or  defence. 

All  kinds  of  slavery  are  degrading,  debauching,  and  de- 
humanizing. It  is  true  that,  had  the  millions  who  created 
the  wealth  of  the  few  realized  the  extent  of  their  slavery  and 
the  fact  that  a  darker  future  inevitably  awaited  their  children 
under  private  capitalism,  they  would  have  arisen  as  one  man 
and  thrown  off  the  infamous  and  cruel  bondage,  so  that  their 
children  at  least  might  front  heaven  free  men  and  women, 
with  brain  lit  up  with  hope,  and  heart  filled  with  love  and 
joy.  Hence  all  manner  of  devices  which  wealth  could  em- 
ploy were  ingeniously  used  to  blind  the  people,  to  prevent 
them  from  thinking  independently,  and  to  make  them  con- 
tented with  their  daily  darkening  lot.  At  times  the  slaves, 
ground  down  to  starvation  point,  housed  in  wretched  cabins 
or  huddled  in  reeking  tenements,  revolted.  They  said.  We 
are  starving  at  our  work ;  we  must  have  a  few  more  pennies 
or  we  shall  choose  to  die  of  quick  starvation  rather  than  diug 
out  our  miserable  existence  for  a  few  more  months  that  our 
mastei-s  may  be  further  enriched.  The  masters,  in  their  lordly 
palaces,  or  on  their  palatial  yachts,  or  travelling  in  foreign  lands, 
protested  that  they  were  not  making  enough  to  permit  more 
than  starvation  wages.  Nevertheless  they  continued  to  grow 
richer  while  the  slaves  in  revolt  received  small  s}anpathy  from 
the  government. 

Americans  in  former  days  had  laughed  scomfuUy  at  the  hayonet- 
propped  monarchies  of  Europe,  saying  rightly  that  a  government  which 
needed  to  be  defended  by  force  from  its  own  people  was  a  self-confessed 
failure.  To  this  pass,  however,  the  industrial  system  of  the  United 
States  was  fast  coming  —  it  was  becoming  a  government  by  bayonets. 

As  conditions  advanced  to  their  logical  climax,  and  the 
despotism  of  a  plutocracy  rose  on  the  ashes  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, not  only  did  the  men  and  women  who  were  strong  of 
limb  and  able  to  do  much  work  beg  for  the  privilege  to  be- 
come slaves  to  the  ^'Masters  of  the  Bread,"  but  men  of 
learning  offered  to  prostitute  their  splendid  gifts  for  gold. 
The  lawyer  and  the  editor,  the  priest  and  the  preacher,  the 
executive  and  leg^lative  officers,  and  the  soldier  became 
servants  of  the  Lords  of  Land,  the  Lords  of  Money,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Mart.    Then  was  beheld  that  startling  picture 
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which  Victor  Hugo  portrayed  as  representing  the  state  of  a 
society  in  which  the  ideal  was  eclipsed :  "  The  venal  judge, 
the  simoniacal  priest,  the  hireling  soldier,  turpitude  at  the 
summit  of  all  professions,  and  the  sinking  of  man  to  the 
level  of  the  human  beast." 

If  the  outlook  was  gloomy  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
breadwinner,  it  was  scarcely  less  inspiring  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  the  moralist.  The  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
the  greatest  inventions  in  labor-saving  machines  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  By  their  means  the  work  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons  was  frequently  performed  by  a  single  individual, 
while  other  inventions  distributed  the  wealth  productions 
everywhei-e  at  comparatively  small  expense.  These  inven- 
tions, under  a  rule  of  human  brotherhood  such  as  Jesus  de- 
manded of  all  who  would  be  His  disciples,  would  have  trans- 
formed the  face  of  the  civilized  world,  given  leisure  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  brain,  time  for  enjoyment  of  life 
to  man,  woman,  and  child ;  but  under  the  essentially  barba- 
rous conditions  of  the  competitive  system  and  the  rule  of  self 
these  potential  blessings  sei*ved  to  greatly  increase  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  millions  by  glutting  the  wage  market  and 
cheapening  labor  and  life. 

Again,  the  waste  of  human  life  due  to  this  system  formed 
the  most  tragic  page  of  history.  Neither  the  wars  between 
nations  nor  the  pestilences  which  at  intervals  swept  over 
them  were  nearly  so  destructive  to  life  as  the  ceaseless  eco- 
nomic warfare  of  the  competitive  system.  It  became  quite 
popular  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
demand  that  there  should  be  no  more  war  between  nations. 
The  holders  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  vested  interests,  which 
war  would  imperil,  suddenly  appeared  to  become  marvel- 
lously humane,  and  waxed  eloquent  in  depicting  the  horrors 
of  war  between  nations,  the  carnage  of  the  battlefield,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  life.  This  extreme  solicitude  for  peace  in 
the  interests  of  their  wealth  was  so  pronounced  that  great 
peoples  like  the  Armenian  Christians  were  slaughtered  in  the 
most  horrible  manner  by  the  Turks,  and  Greece  was  crushed 
by  the  Ottoman  amid  frightful  slaughter  while  all  Europe 
looked  complacently  on  at  the  carnage.     The  fair  island  of 
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Cuba  was  swept  by  fire  and  sword,  men  perished,  maidens 
were  ravished,  and  American  citizens  were  insulted,  im- 
prisoned, and  slain  while  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
supinely  witnessed  the  heroic  battle  for  freedom  and  the  in- 
sult to  the  stars  and  stripes  with  .barely  a  weak  protest,  for 
the  lords  of  Wall  Street  so  willed  it.  Though  a  healthy 
peace  sentiment  was  greatly  to  be  encouraged,  and  peace 
with  honor  and  the  vindication  of  justice  and  humanity's 
rights  was  always  to  be  worked  for,  yet  how  pitifully  insig- 
nificant in  nature  and  extent  was  the  waste  of  life  and  limb 
or  the  cost  of  happiness  involved  in  the  war  between  nations 
compared  with  the  frightful  war  that  was  ceaselessly  going 
on  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  which  was  known  as 
the  "economic  struggle."  "More  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
this  great  battle  in  one  month  than  in  all  the  international 
wars  in  a  generation." 

The  horrors  of  the  perpetual  economic  war  beggar  descrip- 
tion. There  were  no  braying  of  trumpets,  no  banners  float- 
ing, no  glorious  cause  to  stimulate  the  combatants.  Nor  was 
the  struggle  confined  to  the  strong  men.  The  women,  the 
aged,  the  maidens,  the  little  children,  the  sick,  and  the  crip- 
pled battled,  suffered,  and  were  not  infrequently  slain  in  the 
conflict,  which  ceased  not  either  day  or  night.  In  every 
city,  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  country  the  cries  of  the  vic- 
tims and  the  curses  of  the  dying  were  heard.  They  fell 
under  the  wheel  on  every  hand,  and  their  places  were 
quickly  filled  by  other  gaunt  figures  who  entered  the  gap  and 
faced  the  same  fate  for  a  little  food  to  silence  nature's  crav- 
ings, and  some  i*ags  to  clothe  the  nakedness  of  the  body. 
Their  lightest  moments  were  canopied  with  fear  of  hunger, 
eviction,  sickness,  and  the  potter's  field.  The  recklessness 
in  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  when  that  life  belonged  to  a 
wage  slave,  was  seen  by  the  records,  which  showed  that  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were 
every  year  maimed  or  killed  "  in  performance  of  their  indus- 
trial duties."  The  victims  of  the  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States  under  private  capital  reached  almost  forty 
thousand  maimed  or  killed  a  year.  So  careless  was  capital 
of  the  lives  of  the  wage  slaves  and  so  pitifully  were  they 
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often  remunerated  that  a  saying  was  current  that  nothing 
was  so  cheap  as  human  life. 

Upon  woman  the  pressure  was  very  terrible.  It  had  often 
been  urged  that  there  was  nothing  about  chattel  slaveiy  more 
revolting  than  the  subjugation  of  woman  to  the  lust  of  the 
masters.  But  under  the  rule  of  the  ^^  Masters  of  the  Bread  " 
and  the  pressure  of  want  armies  of  women  in  all  great  cities 
were  compelled  by  poverty  to  make  a  business  of  submitting 
their  bodies  to  those  who  were  able  to  furnish  them  means  to 
buy  bread.  Nor  did  the  wrong  stop  here.  One  of  the  most 
tragic  pages  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy 
was  the  story  of  child  slavery.  In  attic,  in  cellar,  in  fac- 
tories, pale,  gaunt,  and  pinched  little  children  toiled  early 
and  late,  knowing  little  of  schooling,  less  of  the  beauties  of 
earth,  and  practically  nothing  of  the  comforts  of  home. 

Looked  at  from  whatever  point  of  view,  the  moral  aspect 
of  social  life  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  notable  chiefly  for  its  conspicuous  lack  of  sound  or  far- 
reaching  morality.  The  work  done  in  the  name  of  charity 
was  a  pitiful  palliative,  false  in  character,  as  it  carefully 
avoided  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil  and  securing  justice 
for  all,  but  rather  sought  to  perpetuate  the  system  which  was 
eclipsing  war  and  pestilence  in  the  number  of  its  victims ;  a 
system  which  (Jenied  the  earth  to  God's  children  and  held  the 
means  of  livelihood  from  men  unless  they  accepted  what  was 
practically  slavery ;  a  system  which  looked  complacently  on 
the  spectacle  of  millions  of  men  asking  for  work  and  receiv- 
ing none,  whUe  a  few  hundred  miUionaires  and  multi-miUion- 
aires  chained  up  resources  which  would  have  afforded  pro- 
ductive labor  for  all,  and  while  the  government  refused  to 
take  control  of  public  utilities  in  the  name  of  humanity  as 
well  as  economy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  notice  of  the  economic  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Through  the  profit  system  there  arose  a  gap  between 
the  producer  and  consumer  which  operated  according  to  law 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  production  greater  than  con- 
sumption, while  the  consumption  was  far  less  than  the  require- 
ments of  the  people  called  for.  But  the  people,  having  to 
pay  much  more  for  what  they  consumed  than  they  received 
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for  what  they  made  or  produced,  were  unable  to  secure  what 
they  needed.  The  difference  between  the  price  and  the  cost 
was  the  amount  which  the  capitalist  charged  for  profit.  This 
profit,  which  frequently  made  men  very  rich,  was  levied  on 
the  producer  and  consumer  by  a  non-wealth-producing  class. 
Thus,  take  for  example  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  we  will  say 
cost  the  capitalist  for  making  and  labor  before  they  were 
completed  forty  cents ;  he  sold  them  to  the  middleman  for 
seventy-five  cents,  the  middleman  sold  them  to  the  retailer 
for  a  dollar,  and  the  retailer  sold  them  to  the  consumer  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half.  The  shoes  originally  cost  forty  cents,  but 
before  the  consumer  got  them  he  paid  a  dollar  and  ten  cents 
above  the  first  cost  for  the  support  of  men  who,  in  the  absence 
of  proper  methods  for  distribution,  were  enabled  to  levy 
almost  three  times  the  original  cost  of  the  article  from  the 
consumer.  The%e  were  not  wecUthrcreators.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  create  a  deadly  gap  between  the  producing  and  con- 
suming power  of  those  engaged  in  producing  the  things  on 
which  profits  were  charged. 

The  ability  to  purchase  necessaries  on  the  part  of  the  wealth-producers 
was  limited  by  the  comparatively  small  price  they  received  for  what  they 
created  and  the  enormous  relative  price  they  had  to  pay  owing  to  the 
tariff  levied  by  the  profit-takers.  Producers,  or  wage-earners,  constituted 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  population.  The  profit-takers  were 
insignificant  in  number,  but  their  rule  was.  Tax  the  tariff  all  it  will  bear. 
Its  rule  was,  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest. 

Hence  the  time  came  all  too  soon  when  the  profit-takers 
found  the  markets  glutted  with  goods  for  which  there  was 
little  demand,  because  the  producers  received  so  little  for 
their  productions  that  they  could  not  buy  what  they  needed, 
while  the  small  body  of  profit-takers  were  able  to  consume 
comparatively  little.  T?ie  remit  was  the  astonishing  spectacle 
of  a  glut  in  the  markets^  with  the  weaUhrcreators  suffering  for 
the  very  things  with  which  the  market  was  overstocked.  The 
conventional  economists  called  this  overprodiiction.  With 
this  so-called  overproduction  came  a  check  on  manufacture, 
or  production.  Thousands  of  men  were  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  other  thousands  made  so  little  that  they 
were  compelled  to  borrow  money  or  live  on  starvation  rations. 
A  glut  of  men  followed  the  glut  of  the  markets,  and  these 
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men,  with  staryation  staring  them  in  the  face,  began  compet- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  produce  by  offering  to  undersell 
each  other  if  thereby  they  might  be  saved  from  starvation. 

Through  interest,  rents,  and  profits,  as  well  as  special 
privileges  of  various  kinds,  an  insignificant  body  of  men 
grew  immensely  rich,  while  the  millions  eagerly  sought  work 
to  save  them  from  dire  want.  These  very  rich  soon  con- 
troUed  the  means  of  support  of  life  and  by  their  positions 
were  able  to  grow  richer,  while  the  misery  of  the  multitude 
grew  apace.  The  rich  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  luxuries, 
while  the  poor  starved.  But  because  they  required  the  ser- 
vices of  the  poor  to  minister  to  their  wanton  luxuiy,  their 
apologists  pointed  to  them  as  philanthropists  giving  food  to 
the  starving.  A  two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand-doUar  ball 
was  heralded  over  the  land  as  an  act  of  humanity  because  it 
afforded  a  little  work  for  a  few  of  the  nation's  starving  mil- 
lions. That  men  and  women  were  so  eager  to  seize  on  any 
work  that  might  give  them  a  few  pence  illustrates  the  actual 
working  of  the  profit  system  in  the  closing  years  of  its  long 
and  wicked  debauch.  Even  the  conventional  economists  of 
that  time  admitted  the  hopelessness  of  the  outlook  under  the 
profit  sjTstem,  while  refusing  to  recognize  the  practicability  of 
any  other  system.  They  frankly  admitted  that  the  profit 
sjTstem  must  inevitably  result  at  an  early  date  in  an  arrest  of 
industrial  progress  and  a  stationary  condition  of  production. 
They  could  not  fail  to  see,  what  all  thoughtful  men  who 
thought  on  the  subject  knew,  that  rents,  interest,  and  profits 
continued  to  accumulate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  capital- 
istic class,  ^^  while  the  consuming  power  of  the  masses  did  not 
increase,"  but  either  decreased  or  remained  practically  station- 
ary. ^^  This  stationary  condition  was  setting  in  in  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  but  the  needs  of  the 
wealth-creators  were  not  met.  Here  was  an  economic  sjrstem 
whose  apostles  confessed  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  its  i-e- 
sources  ^^  in  the  midst  of  a  naked  and  starving  race."  From 
an  economic  pomt  of  view  the  profit  system  could  only  be 
fairly  described  as  suicidal.  From  the  standpoints  of  man- 
hood, of  morality,  and  of  economics  the  competitive  sjrstem 
stands  convicted  of  inhumanity,  immorality,  and  imbecility. 
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I  have  merely  touched  upon  three  of  the  cardinal  points 
in  the  terrible  indictment  made  in  this  volume  against  a  sys- 
tem which  is  also  arraigned  for  its  offences  against  liberty  of 
thought  and  expression,  against  the  health  of  the  body  and 
the  growth  of  the  soul,  against  art  and  progress,  against 
Christianity  —  being  not  merely  un-Christian  but  anti-Chris- 
tian, antagonizing  and  setting  at  naught  as  it  did  the  Grolden 
Rule,  the  ethics,  and  the  very  life  of  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity—  against  liberty,  justice,  and  the  larger  life  for  wo- 
man to  which  she  was  entitled,  and  last  but  not  least  its 
offence  against  childhood.  For  millions  of  little  ones  this 
system  meant  something  worse  than  death,  making  them  old 
almost  before  they  had  bidden  farewell  to  infancy,  and  render- 
ing them  sodden  and  brutal  before  the  dew  of  youth  was  off 
their  brow.  The  civilization  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  been  vividly  described  in  prophetic  lines 
by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Ljtton,  in  his  description  of  the 
vision  given  by  the  genius  to  King  Arthur,  picturing  the  age 
known  as  ^^  the  Elysium  of  the  Mart :  " 

Slow  fades  the  pageant,  and  the  phantom  stage 
As  slowly  filled  with  squalid,  ghastly  forms ; 

Here,  over  fireless  hearths,  cowered  shivering  Age 
And  blew  with  feeble  breath  dead  embers ;  storms 

Hung  in  the  icy  welkin,  and  the  bare 

Earth  lay  forlorn  in  Winter's  chamel  air. 

No  careless  childhood  laughed  disportingly, 
But  dwarfed,  pale  mandrakes,  with  a  century's  gloom 

On  infant  brows,  beneath  a  poison  tree, 
With  skeleton  fingers  plied  a  ghastly  loom ; 

Mocking  in  cynic  jests  life's  gravest  things, 

They  wove  gay  king-robes,  muttering,  "  What  are  kings?'' 

And  thro'  that  dreary  Hades  to  and  fro, 

Stalked,  all  unheeded,  the  Tartarean  guests : 
Grim  Discontent,  that  loathes  the  Gods,  and  Woe, 

Clasping  dead  infants  to  her  milkless  breasts ;   . 
And  maddening  Hate,  and  Force,  with  iron  heel, 
And  voiceless  Vengeance,  sharpening  secret  steel. 

^^  Can  such  things  be  below  and  God  above?" 
Faltered  the  king.    Replied  the  genius,  ^^  Nay, 

This  is  the  state  that  sages  most  approve ; 
This  is  man  civilized,  the  perfect  sway 

Of  merchant  kings,  the  ripeness  of  the  art 

Which  cheapens  men  —  the  Elysium  of  the  Mart." 
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IV. 

Out  of  the  dark  background  of  nineteenth-century  social 
and  economic  chaos  rose  the  splendid  vision  of  a  free  people, 
a  true  democracy,  a  sane  government.  The  dynasty  of 
wealth,  which  subverted  the  republic  and  destroyed  demo- 
cratic government,  gave  way  before  the  onward  sweep  of  an 
aroused  and  outraged  intelligence.  From  the  wreck  of  the 
old  rose  the  first  truly  free  government,  based  on  justice,  and 
carrying  with  it  love  and  the  spirit  of  fraternity.  So  artifi- 
cial had  society  grown  prior  to  this  great  revolution  that,  like 
the  old  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  had  almost  lost 
the  power  to  recognize  its  own  artificiality.  So  completely 
was  the  public  mind  debauched  that  men  posing  as  states- 
men and  economists  argued  that  the  Golden  Rule  could 
never  be  carried  out  in  government  or  in  business,  and  that 
Jesus  was  an  impractical  dreamer.  But  while  they  so  spoke 
and  taught,  miuL  of  men  were  groping  toward  the  ijht. 
Palliative  remedies  had  been  brought  forward,  favorite  pre- 
scriptions had  been  urged,  but  as  the  oppression  continued 
and  the  slavery  became  more  and  more  terrible,  extending  to 
thought  and  expression  as  well  as  to  bodily  service,  a  great 
light  dawned  on  men.  They  saw  that  in  cooperation  and 
the  spirit  of  fraternity  lay  the  hope  of  the  ages.  They  knew 
that  they  were  creating  wealth  enough  to  secure  in  comfort 
and  happmess  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  nation, 
even  though  the  able-bodied  toUed  only  half  a  day.  A  duty 
so  solemn,  so  tremendous  in  its  import,  and  so  glorious  in  its 
promise  confronted  men  that  it  made  life  august  and  death 
for  the  cause  sublime.  Not  alone  for  their  own  happiness 
and  that  of  the  loved  ones  in  their  homes  did  justice,  liberty, 
and  manhood  urge  men  to  action,  but  for  the  millions  upon 
millions  who  were  battling  with  despair  in  country  and  city. 
Not  simply  for  the  millions  of  their  day,  but  for  generations 
yet  unborn,  were  the  oppressed  led  to  assert  their  manhood 
and  make  a  second  and  greater  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  clock  of  the  ages  had  sounded  another  advance  for  the 
i*ace.  The  glory  that  had  long  lighted  the  brow  of  the 
prophet  lit  up  the  faces  of  the  people.  With  a  passion  for 
freedom,  for  a  larger  life,  for  a  fraternal  government,  a 
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cooperatiye  commonwealth,  men  rent  the  chainB  of  the  des* 
potism  of  wealth  and  established  the  new  order. 

They  had  learned  much  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt. 
Not  the  least  was  the  importance  of  guarding  the  freedom  of 
each  in  order  to  secure  the  liberty  of  all.  They  had  also 
learned  that  democracy  could  only  be  preserved  upon  the 
earth  by  the  people  making  the  laws.  Without  proyisions 
such  as  the  Initiative,  the  Refei-endum,  and  the  Imperial 
Mandate  the  perpetuity  of  any  really  popular  government 
would  be  in  jeopardy.  Hence  these  were  at  once  guaranteed 
to  the  nation  forever.  Freedom,  fraternity,  equality,  and 
justice  were  made  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  social  stmctore. 

So  splendid  were  the  results  which  flowed  from  the  reign 
of  the  brain  illuminated  by  altruism  that  all  former  upward 
steps  paled  before  the  newborn  civilization.  With  the  co- 
operative commonwealth  life  took  on  new  meaning.  That 
vicious  partial  paternalism  which  had  so  long  cursed  the 
thousands  while  it  permitted  the  tens  to  grow  so  rich  as  to 
enslave  their  fellow  men,  and  which  ultimately  destroyed  all 
vestige  of  free  government  save  its  name,  its  shell,  and  its 
dishonored  flag,  disappeared  before  a  fratemalism  which 
embraced  all  the  citizens  of  the  republic  as  children  of  one 
father,  the  interest  of  one  being  the  concern  of  all.  No  longer 
were  the  majority  of  people  compelled  to  work  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  hours  in  twenty-four.  No  one 
was  required  to  labor  more  than  half  a  day,  and  all  had  long 
vacations  at  stated  intervals.  Thus  everyone  had  ample 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  pure  delights  of  life  to  the  utter- 
most and  to  increase  his  store  of  knowledge ;  or,  in  the  quaint 
phrase  of  Colet,  each  one  was  enabled  to  "  proceed  to  grow," 
an  opportunity  which  the  vast  majority  had  never  before 
enjoyed.  No  longer  did  fear  of  want  canopy  life,  or  dread 
of  a  penniless  age  make  life  a  perpetual  nightmare,  for  all 
men,  women,  and  children  had  ample  for  a  life  of  comfort 
guaranteed,  and  when  any  reached  the  age  of  forty-five  they 
were  exempt  from  compulsory  labor.  All  those  things  which 
most  fostered  the  tiger,  the  hyena,  the  serpent,  and  the  wolf  in 
man  were  done  away  with,  while  the  divine  in  every  soul  was 
stimulated  by  all  life's  environments  no  less  than  the  larger 
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and  nobler  inheritance  vouchsafed  to  all.  No  longer  did  civil- 
ization present  the  startling  and  deeply  tragic  spectacle  which 
was  everywhere  present  in  the  closing  years  of  the  old  repub- 
lic,—  the  compulsory  idleness  of  man,  the  enforced  prostitu- 
tion of  woman,  and  the  inevitable  slavery  of  the  child. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  inspection  of  this  new  cooperative 
commonwealth,  beg^inning  with  the  young.  Each  child,  as 
well  as  every  man  and  woman,  received  a  credit  card  each 
year.  Hence  the  little  one  was  in  no  sense  a  financial  burden 
to  the  father  and  mother.  It  had  until  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
whether  boy  or  girl,  to  complete  its  education,  after  which  a 
probationary  term  enabled  each  person  to  try  different  kinds 
of  occupation  pleasing  to  the  taste  and  inclination  in  order 
that  he  might  select  work  to  which  he  was  adapted  and  which 
was  most  to  his  taste.  Short  school  hours  and  ample  vaca- 
tions did  not  prevent  the  child  from  receiving  an  all-round 
education  entii*ely  unlike  the  narrow  intellectual  training  and 
system  of  mental  cramming  which  characterizes  our  faulty 
educational  methods.  As  the  five  fingers  of  the  hand  can  be 
opened  with  greater  ease  than  one  finger,  so  the  full  educa- 
tional course  which  developed  body,  brain,  and  soul  gave  to 
schooling  a  charm  never  known  before,  and  pi'evented  mental 
exhaustion.  A  broad  hygienic  education  was  a  part  of  each 
child's  schooling.  The  physiological  and  hygienic  education 
included  thorough  gynmastic  drill  and  sports  which  were  not 
brutal  or  too  boisterous,  but  which  called  into  healthful 
exercise  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  A  broad,  compre- 
hensive, and  practical  intellectual  education  taught  every 
child  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art. 

The  soul  life  was  also  developed.  With  ethics  as  a  basis 
of  life,  with  a  deep  concern  for  the  good  of  all,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  unselfishness  instead  of  a  studied  disregard  for  the 
happiness  of  the  world,  came  a  new  view  of  life.  Indeed, 
never  before  had  the  soul  of  man  been  permitted  to  expand 
and  blossom.  In  freedom  and  all  absence  from  carking  care 
and  a  haunting  fear  in  regard  to  the  comforts  of  existence 
now  or  in  the  days  to  come,  man  found  that  the  generous 
irapubes  and  bright  ideals  of  childhood  received  no  check, 
but  were  developed  as  life  progressed.     The   old  phrases 
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which  Bignified  the  deadening  of  troe  soul  life,  such  as 
*^  learning  to  take  the  world  as  it  is,"  ^  being  practical,"  and 
*^  getting  over  romantic  notions,"  were  no  longer  current. 
Life  grew  at  once  ideal  and  practicaL  Freedom  and  loye 
were  blossoming  on  the  brow  of  civilization,  and,  indeed,  eda- 
cation  for  most  people  only  commenced  at  twenty-one,  when 
the  young  left  school  for  the  leisure  of  at  least  one-half  of  each 
day  and  of  the  long  months  of  vacation  each  year,  giving 
ample  opportunity  fer  any  person  to  perfect  himself  in  any 
study  or  to  broaden  his  store  of  learning  in  various  direc- 
tions, as  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  knowledge  were  free 
to  aU,  and  every  person  was  encouraged  to  further  develop 
the  body,  brain,  and  soul.  Childhood  took  on  a  happiness 
never  known  before  even  by  the  richest  and  most  favored 
children.  The  young  no  longer  looked  forward  to  leaving 
school  with  the  dread  of  an  uncertain  life  of  terrible  drudgery 
before  them. 

The  great  change  or  revolution  which  thus  transformed 
childhood  brought  woman  into  a  new  world,  a  world  of  free- 
dom and  growth.  Through  this  great  revolution  woman 
was  delivered  from  a  bondage  that  was  ^  incomparably  more 
complete  and  abject  than  any  to  which  man  was  subjected." 

It  was  forced  not  by  a  single,  but  by  a  triple  yoke.  The  first  was  the 
subjugation  to  the  personal  and  class  rule  of  the  rich,«which  the  mass  of 
women  bore  in  common  with  the  mass  of  men.  The  other  two  yokes 
were  peculiar  to  her.  One  of  them  was  her  personal  sabjectton,  not  only 
in  the  seocual  relation,  but  in  all  her  behavior,  to  the  puticular  man  on 
whom  she  depended  for  subsistence.  The  third  yoke  was  an  hitellecCiial 
and  moral  one,  and  consisted  in  the  slavish  conformity  exacted  of  her  in 
all  her  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  to  a  set  of  traditions  and  conven- 
tional standards  calculated  to  repress  all  that  was  individual  and  spon- 
taneous, and  impose  an  artificial  uniformity  upon  both  the  hmer  and  oater 
life. 

Woman  was  also  the  slave  of  fashion,  which  was  injurious 
to  health,  destructive  to  comfort,  and  grotesque  in  the 
extreme.  The  economic  freedom  of  woman,  coming  as  it  did 
on  a  wave  of  moral  enthusiasm,  served  as  **  a  mighty  upthrust 
to  a  plane  of  moral  dignity  and  material  wel&re."  The  rev- 
olution was  the  voice  of  Grod  calling  her  to  a  new  creaticm. 

Nor  were  freedom,  growth,  and  happiness  confined  to  chil- 
dien  and  women.     The  great  majority  of  men  knew  for  the 
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first  time  freedom  from  fear  of  want,  from  dread  of  the  mor- 
row or  uneasiness  about  the  future  of  their  loved  ones.  For 
the  first  time  man  had  learned  to  enjoy  life  and  the  sur- 
roundings which  drew  out  the  best  in  him  and  yielded  the 
deepest  pleasure.  With  music,  theatres,  and  lectures  free, 
and  public  utilities  at  the  command  of  all,  he  was  able  to 
have,  to  see,  and  to  hear  the  best  the  world  afforded,  while 
the  labor  the  state  required  of  each  adult  reached  a  maximum 
limit  in  five  hours  a  day,  during  the  days  when  the  individ- 
ual was  expected  to  work  ;  and  after  the  age  of  forty-five  all 
were  exempt  from  compulsory  employment.  Persons  had  a 
choice  of  work,  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  be  equalized,  and 
it  was  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  supply  all  pei"- 
sons  with  employment  within  easy  reach  of  their  homes,  pro- 
vided the  individual  desired  it.  Should  the  special  field  he 
wished  to  enter  be  filled,  he  could  choose  another  employ- 
ment, unless  he  preferred  to  work  elsewhere.  Inventions  had 
progressed  marvellously  under  the  new  rSgime^  as  inventors 
were  given  every  advantage  and  opportunity  to  work  out 
their  inventions,  and  every  labowaving  machine  or  beneficent 
invention  proved  a  blessing  to  all,  either  lessening  the  hours 
of  work,  increasing  the  wealth  productions  of  the  people,  or 
adding  to  their  common  pleasure  or  comfort 

These  are,  however,  only  hints  of  the  changed  state  under 
the  first  true  democracy,  whose  motto  was  Freedom,  Frater- 
nity, and  Equality.  And  perhaps  nowhere  did  the  change 
bring  about  such  splendid  results  as  those  witnessed  in  the 
religious  life  of  man.  The  old  saying  of  Jesus  was  at  last 
appreciated:  ^^ Neither  in  this  mountain  nor  at  Jerusalem." 
The  religious  life  grew  broad.  The  form,  rite,  and  dogma 
had  less  and  less  spell  over  man  as  the  spirit  of  love  rose. 
The  life  rather  than  the  belief,  love  for  aU  or  the  recognition 
of  human  brotherhood  opened  the  door  to  a  perfect  realization 
of  the  great  common  Father,  whose  name  is  Love,  and  who 
dwells  in  Light.  With  growth  in  spirituality  man  drew 
nearer  the  Infinite  Father  and  the  glorious  beyond  which 
awaits  the  soul.  Light  dawned  on  the  conscience  of  man 
sufficiently  to  ^^  turn  the  shadow  of  death  into  a  bow  of  prom- 
ise, and  distilled  the  saltness  out  of  human  tears." 
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This  vision  in  its  completeness  and  its  reasonableness  is 
one  of  the  noblest  pictures  of  what  the  world  may  become, 
nay,  what  it  shall  become  before  man  knows  true  happiness. 
For  until  the  Golden  Rule  becomes  the  rule  of  life  humanity 
will  grovel  in  the  cellars  of  being.  Mr.  Bellamy  has  given 
no  false  note.  All  his  thoughts  and  ideas  are  in  alignment 
with  justice,  progress,  freedom,  and  human  elevation.  His 
voice  is  that  of  the  time  prophet.  His  work  will  create  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  minds  capable  of  independent  think- 
ing and  not  blinded  by  egoism. 

The  horizon  of  man  is  broadening.  The  religion  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  at  length  taking  root  in  the  heurts 
of  men,  and  I  believe  the  day  of  justice,  brotherhood,  and 
love  will  come  ere  long,  when  these  lines  of  William  Morris 
will  be  realized  in  the  future  of  a  truer  and  saner  civilization 
than  earth  has  yet  known : 

Come  hither,  lads,  and  hearken, 

For  a  tale  there  is  to  tell 
Of  the  wonderful  days  arcoming,  when  all 

Shall  be  better  than  weU. 

Then  a  man  shall  work  and  bethink  him. 

And  rejoice  in  the  deeds  of  his  hand, 
Nor  yet  come  home  in  the  even 

Too  faint  and  weary  to  stand. 
Men  in  that  time  a-coming 

Shall  work  and  have  no  fear 
For  to-morrow^s  lack  of  earning 

And  the  hunger-wolf  anear. 

I  tell  you  this  for  a  wonder, 

That  no  man  then  shall  be  glad 
Of  his  fellow^s  fall  and  mishap 

To  snatch  at  the  work  he  had. 
For  that  which  the  worker  winneth 

ShaU  then  be  his  indeed. 
Nor  shaU  half  be  reaped  for  nothing 

By  him  that  sowed  no  seed. 

O  strange,  new,  wonderful  Justice ! 

But  for  whom  shall  we  gather  the  gain  ? 
For  ourselves  and  each  of  our  fellows. 

And  no  hand  shall  labor  in  vain. 
Then  all  Mine  and  all  Thine  shall  be  Ours, 

And  no  more  shall  any  man  crave 
For  riches  that  serve  for  nothing 

But  to  fetter  a  friend  for  a  slave. 


THE  DEAD  HAND  IN  THE  CHURCH. 


BY   REV.   CLABBNCB  LATHBUBY. 


CENTURIES  ago  our  English  ancestors  awakened  to 
the  startling  fact  that  a  vast  portion  of  the  national 
territory  had  fallen  into  dead  hands  and  was  ad- 
ministered according  to  statutes  framed  by  dead  brains.  In 
short,  the  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  universe  were  slowly  but 
surely  getting  their  grip  on  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  the  living  would  be  ruled  by  the  dead. 
The  silent  and  inexorable  company  of  the  disembodied,  to 
whom  no  protest  might  be  made,  whom  no  pity  could  move, 
were  getting  the  reins  of  government.  To  avert  the  ap- 
proaching calamity  its  extension  was  prohibited  by  the  stat- 
ute of  mortmain. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  a  backward  step  has  been  taken. 
Protestant  institutions  were  fi*ee  to  follow  the  predilections 
of  their  own  consciences,  instead  of  the  consciences  of  their 
great-greatgrandfathers.  But  in  1875  a  law  was  enacted  per- 
mitting a  church  or  educational  institution  to  be  incorporated 
and  set  going  for  all  time  under  the  guaranteee  of  the  state 
that  so  long  as  a  half-dozen  persons  desired  —  though  a  thou- 
sand others  dissented  —  the  property  might  be  held  to  the 
original  purpose. 

This  is  worse  than  Romanism.  The  Roman  Church  is 
subject  to  a  living  pope  influenced  by  the  sentiment  of  his 
era,  but  the  Protestant  bodies  are  ruled  by  a  set  of  dead 
popes  whose  voices  and  decrees  are  heard  only  in  their  writ- 
ings. Having  passed  on  to  clearer  vision,  and  supposedly 
outgrown  their  crude  views  and  judgments,  they  are  doomed 
to  control  posterity  and  tie  it  to  a  desiccated  past.  Presum- 
ably moving  along  lines  of  spiritual  evolution  they  would  be 
horrified  at  their  oppression,  crystallized  and  perpetuated, 
lying  like  an  incubus  on  willing  vassals.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  establishing  institutions  in  this  ^^land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave  "  and  imposing  upon  them  popes 
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and  autocrats  worse  than  Leo  XIII  or  Abdul  Hamid.  The 
hand  still  and  cold  is  stretched  forth  from  the  gprave,  and  is 
mightier  than  a  thousand  hands  of  the  living.  It  is  ohstmct- 
ing  the  path  of  human  development.  The  disintegrated 
brains  of  Augustine  and  the  early  Fathers,  of  Luther,  of 
Calvin,  of  Wesley,  of  Channing,  of  Ballou,  the  makers  of 
artificial  and  inane  creeds  who  flourished  in  the  Dark  Ages 
of  the  planet,  hold  posterity  back  from  the  shining  gates  of 
present  revelation,  and  their  skeleton  fingers  fasten  it  to  the 
decrepit  body  of  a  dying  creed. 

This  is  especially  evident  in  the  field  of  theology.  Our 
denominational  seminaries  lie  helplessly  under  the  benumb- 
ing influence  of  the  dead  hand,  automatically  chanting  the 
litanies  and  rehearsing  the  creeds  of  ancient  times.  They  are 
moored  in  the  quiet  inlets  of  the  stream  of  thought  flowing 
to  the  infinite  sea.  Physical  science  keeps  pace  with  the 
spheres,  but  theology  gropes  in  chamel  houses  and,  like  the 
antiquarian,  busies  itself  with  the  dSbris  of  structures  that 
have  served  their  generation.  Science  stands  erect  with 
clear  eye  and  open  face,  but  the  dead  finger  of  a  dead  past  is 
pointed  at  theology,  and  theology  slinks  away  tremblingly,  not 
daring  to  meet  the  ghost  and  bid  it  down. 

Why  should  this  generation  become  the  puppet  of  any  that 
has  preceded  it?  It  was  not  for  the  Fathers  to  bind  the 
future  to  ordinances  that  would  be  inevitably  outgrown. 
The  man  of  the  stagecoach  times  cannot  plan  for  the  swiftly 
coming  epoch  of  steam  and  electricity.  The  most  altruistic 
and  prophetic  of  the  Fathers  could  not  have  outlined  the 
beatific  disclosures  of  these  remarkable  days.  They  have 
sought  to  perpetuate  theories  that  are  now  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo.  The  authors  of  them  would  be  as  amused  at  them  as 
we  are.  The  legislation  of  the  dead  hand  is  inflicting  absurd- 
ities on  the  venerable  present.  Free  thought  and  untramelled 
research  are  forbidden  because  they  endanger  such  legisla- 
tion.  The  planet  should  be  governed  by  living  hands  and 
intellects,  by  men  and  women  with  eyes  and  ears  wide  open 
to  the  messages  of  this  decade.  The  old  theologies  are  as 
foreign  to  us  as  are  the  old  astronomies  or  physiologpLes.  Truth 
must  be  interpreted  by  each  generation  and  adapted  to  its 
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reqtdrements.  The  manna  must  be  gathered  fresh  every 
morning ;  it  will  not  keep  overnight.  New  sunlight,  direct 
from  the  sky,  is  needed  for  the  new  day.  Hoarded  water 
becomes  stagnant  and  deadly ;  it  must  continually  fall 
from  the  clouds  and  filter  through  the  hills,  replenishing 
our  springs.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  air 
that  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  Elizabeth  breathed — will  not  do 
for  us.  We  must  live  in  the  present  if  we  are  to  live 
at  all. 

The  bathos  of  the  dead  hand  in  science,  sociology,  and  in- 
dustrial progress  is  more  pronoimced  because  less  customary. 
What  a  theme  for  the  cartoonist !  The  professor  of  physical 
geography  representing  the  earth  to  be  flat  because  the 
Fathers  so  represented  it!  The  astronomer  teaching  that 
the  stars  circle  about  the  earth  because  the  old  astronomers 
did  so  !  The  physiologist  denying  the  modem  theory  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  because  it  is  not  found  in  traditional 
physiology !  The  chemist  searching  for  the  elixir  of  life, 
the  traveller  for  the  fountain  of  youth,  the  mariner  for  the 
fabled  Atlantis  or  Sea  of  Darkness,  because  the  Fathers  thus 
groped  in  the  gloom  of  an  ignorance  harmonious  with  those 
young  days  of  discovery  I  The  anthropologist  endeavoring 
to  set  civilization  to  the  pure  and  simple  era  of  the  child- 
hood of  the  race !  The  theologian  urging  us  back  to  the 
apostolic  crudities  I  ^^  Let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of  nine- 
teen centuries,  become  babes  again  —  and  rest  in  the  blessed 
state  of  callow  innocence."  It  is  the  old  cry  that  would 
undo  the  struggles,  and  tears,  and  attainments  since  creation. 
It  is  the  song  of  the  sluggard,  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
the  heavenly  rest. 

This  enthroning  the  Fathers  and  handing  them  the  sceptre 
of  the  present  is  simply  puerile.  We  are  the  ancients.  The 
world  was  never  so  old  and  wise  as  now.  The  modem  man 
gathers  up  the  erudition  and  experiences  of  aU  cycles  of  his- 
tory, and  supplements  them  with  those  of  the  present.  He 
is  therefore  the  conclusion  and  embodiment  of  all  discovery 
and  wisdom  since  the  dawn  of  time.  Why  then  should  he 
go  to  the  Fathers  ?  It  is  more  fitting  that  they  should  come 
to  him.     Science  takes  this  only  reasonable  position.     The 
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university  that  should  attempt  to  reiterate  the  past  would 
die  out  and  become  an  amusing  memory. 

The  dead  hand  in  theology  is  even  more  ridiculous,  for  it 
enters  a  domain  higher  and  grander.  If  it  is  intolerable  in 
the  science  of  the  rocks,  the  stars,  and  the  verdure,  how  is 
it  in  theology  —  the  science  of  God?  It  is  worse,  for  it 
throttles  the  moral  life,  arresting  moral  growth.  It  stupefies 
the  God-given  intellect  and  turns  it  into  a  thinking  machine 
manipulated  by  persons  who  have  lain  in  their  graves,  it  may 
be,  for  millenniums.  It  is  a  kind  of  animated  Ouija  or  Plan- 
chette  moved  by  spirits  of  loiig  ago  who  are  forbidden  to  re- 
turn with  intuitions  gained  since  the  terrestrial  record  closed. 
Why  not  restate  theology  in  modern  terminology,  as  well  as 
biology,  zoology,  philology,  psychology,  or  any  of  the  other 
ologies  ?  Why  take  a  photograph  of  an  ancient  portrait  that 
could  never  have  been  exact,  when  the  living  truth  may  be 
thrown  up  by  a  modem  camera?  Why  ask  what  ancient 
theology  said  that  the  Bible  said  that  Christ  or  Moses  said 
that  God  said,  when  God  is  here  in  gi-eater  power  and  clearer 
vision  than  ever  before  ?  Why  procure  our  sunlight  by  the 
roundabout  process  of  the  moon  reflected  from  a  mirror, 
when  the  dear  old  orb  is  shining  in  the  heaven  of  to^y  ? 
Why  take  a  report  of  a  report  of  a  report,  when  we  may 
listen  to  God  for  ourselves  ? 

Note  the  blessed  freedom  vouchsafed  by  one  of  our  theo- 
logical seminaries  (Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati)  to  her  stu- 
dents.  The  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  utters  itself  thus  nobly : 

We  advocate  a  full  and  free  critical  study  of  the  scriptures  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  true  nature  of  the  scriptures  as  held  hy  our 
church. 

This  is  Romanism  simple  and  pure,  with  a  dead  pope  in 
the  pontifical  chair.  It  places  the  Bible  back  where  it  was 
when  it  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  or  was  chained  to  the 
pillars  of  English  cathedrals.  The  Bible  may  be  studied 
fully  and  generously  —  provided  an  agreement  shall  be  made 
that  such  study  shall  lead  to  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  church.  Fancy  Harvard  Medical  School  say- 
ing to  its  students:  ^^Take  your  microscope  and  search 
fi-eely,  provided  you  will  agree  to  contradict  Pasteur's  theory 
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of  microbes ! "  or  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
delivering  itself  in  this  wise:  "Study  electricity  frankly 
and  exhaustively,  but  be  sure  to  reject  any  revelations  that 
might  substantiate  the  modem  delusion  of  the  X-rays,  or  the 
heretical  claims  of  Edison  in  relation  to  the  phonograph  I " 
or  our  liberal  universities  saying  to  those  who  come  to  study : 
"  Be  thorough  and  broad  in  your  pursuit  of  social  science, 
provided  you  resolutely  hold  to  the  traditional  theories  of 
the  origin  of  man,  and  sustain  the  old  and  blessed  doctrine 
of  indiscriminate  philanthropy  ! "  "  Study  astronomy  in  all 
freedom,  but  avoid  Copemicus's  impossible  conclusions  as  to 
the  structure  of  the  solar  system ! " 

Injunctions  such  as  these  practically  say :  "  You  may  not 
study  at  all."  To  study  in  order  to  reach  a  conclusion 
already  reached,  under  instructions  to  ignore  any  new  light 
that  might  affect  those  conclusions  adversely,  is  not  to  study 
genuinely.  It  is  to  close  out  liberty  and  light,  and  to  end 
where  we  began.  It  is  an  absurd  waste  of  time.  It  is  to  be 
forever  turning  about  in  an  ecclesiastical  half-bushel.  No 
wonder  there  is  so  much  talk  about  the  decadence  of  the 
pulpit.  How  could  it  be  otherwise /when  the  novice  is  thus 
handicapped  and  drugged?  No  man  of  independence  and 
force  will  submit  to  any  such  thing,  and  the  church  thus  bars 
out  that  which  would  give  her  life  and  length  of  years.  Let 
us  note  a  few  things  the  dead  hand  is  doing  for  the  church. 

It  forbids  the  frank  study  of  the  scriptures.  In  the  days 
of  Christ  the  Bible  was  in  the  hands  of  the  scribes ;  in 
Luther's  time  the  priests  held  the  keys  of  interpretation; 
to^y  the  individual  sects  maintain  traditional  teachings 
which  the  adherent  is  given  to  understand  he  must  find  in 
the  Bible.  Untrammelled  liberty  of  investigation  is  denied. 
The  clergyman  or  theological  student  must  be  a  sacred  phono- 
graph through  whom  the  church  utters  itself.  Like  the  Chi- 
nese, he  bows  at  the  shrines  of  his  ancestors,  reiterates  their 
sentiments,  and  the  dead  hand  becomes  a  shaping  influence, 
the  ruin  of  living  ideals,  the  suppression  of  the  hopes  of  the 
future. 

It  induces  hypocrisy.  A  creed  as  ambiguous  and  double- 
faced  as  a  political  platform  is  represented  as  written  by  the 
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finger  of  Deity,  to  which  the  catechumen  is  asked  to  append 
his  signature  of  assent.  If  his  mental  endowments  are  too 
meagre  to  compass  it,  he  is  urged  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it 
the  transmogr^ying  powere  of  faith ;  which  is  but  anoUier 
way  of  asking  him  to  ^^  make  believe  he  believes.*'  He  can- 
not believe  what  he  does  not  comprehend.  He  can  only  be- 
lieve what  is  intelligible.  But  he  is  told  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  believe  what  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind  precludes. 
He  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  unless  the  name  Rockefeller  calls 
up  a  definite  personality,  and  the  term  presidency  a  definite 
office.  He  cannot  believe  that  the  lion  is  a  carnivorous  beast 
unless  he  knows  enough  Latin  to  comprehend  that  carnivo- 
rous means  flesh-eating.  He  cannot  believe  that  nitrous  oxide 
is  a  gas  unless  he  knows  the  essential  properties  of  nitrous 
oxide.  If  he  does  not  know  what  nitrous  oxide  is,  the  sen- 
tence resolves  itself  into  this :  " is  a  gas."     And  this  is 

a  sentence  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  believe  or  disbelieve. 
He  cannot  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ^^  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  neither  made,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding,"  unless 
he  understands  the  meaning  of  these  terms. 

Language  which  he  does  not  comprehend  is  to  him  as  an  unknown 
tongue.  It  is  a  mere  sound,  and  he  can  no  more  believe  in  the  sound  of 
a  sentence  than  in  the  sound  of  a  gale  of  wind.  A  meaningless  state- 
ment cannot  be  believed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  Is  nothing  in  It 
to  be  believed  or  disbelieved.  To  say  that  God  is  a  person,  and  that  there 
are  three  persons  who  are  Gtod,  is  to  say  that  three  persons  are  one,  and 
one  person  is  three.  If  he  can  believe  one  to  be  three,  he  can  believe  it 
to  be  thirty,  or  three  hundred,  or  three  thousand. 

Yet  the  traditionalists  require  belief  in  the  meaningless. 
If  the  too  honest  mind  dissents,  the  priests  who  hold  the 
keys  of  heaven  lock  him  out. 

For  ages  the  clergy  have  lamented  the  lack  of  faith,  when  aU  the  time 
tlie  curse  of  humanity  has  been  the  lack  of  doubt.  It  would  be  hard 
euough  in  any  case  to  get  men  to  think  for  themselves,  yet  the  unpar- 
donable sin  has  been  to  refuse  to  ^^  make  believe  believe.**  Until  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  independent  thought  was  branded  as 
heresy.    The  most  deadly  intellectual  vices  were  inculcated. 

It  was  a  sin  to  doubt  the  opinions  in  which  one  had  been 
brought  up.  It  was  a  virtue  to  rehearse  them  with  unques- 
tioning fidelity. 
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"  Oh,  sirs,"  said  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "  could  ye  roll  all  sins  into  one,  could 
ye  take  murder  and  blasphemy  and  adultery  and  everything  that  is  vile, 
and  unite  them  into  one  vast  globe  of  black  corruption,  they  would  not 
equal  the  sin  of  unbelief/' 

"  Avoid  inquiry,"  said  Cardinal  Newman,  *'  for  it  will  lead  you  where 
there  is  no  light,  no  peace,  no  hope;  it  will  lead  you  into  the  deep  pit 
where  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  and  beauteous  heavens  are  not,  but 
chilliness  and  barrenness  and  perpetual  desolation.'* 

The  dead  hand  also  drains  the  church  of  her  rich  lifeblood. 
Her  virile  and  independent  thinkers  are  either  barred  out  or 
cast  out.  Sciences  and  philosophies  offer  a  free  field  of 
research ;  the  church  offers  subjection,  thraldom,  crucifixion. 
The  hero  of  truth,  looking  to  the  ministry  as  a  field  of  sei-vice, 
sees  himself  fettered  and  tied  to  the  past.  Few  have  the 
resolution  to  be  willing  to  fight  for  freedom  with  one  hand 
and  for  truth  with  the  other.  The  pulpit  should  be  the 
broadest  platform  on  earth ;  the  traditionalists  have  turned  it 
into  a  dungeon.  The  minister  should  be  the  freest  of  men ; 
the  traditionalists  load  him  with  chains.  Imperial  scholars 
and  righteous  gentlemen,  like  Professors  Briggs  and  Smith, 
are  branded  and  slandered.  The  independent  thinker  who 
ventures  to  speak  out  is  pilloried  before  the  world.  The 
identical  spirit  that  stoned  the  prophets,  murdered  Jesus, 
burned  Huss,  persecuted  Luther,  and  malignantly  pursued 
Wesley,  XJhanning,  and  Phillips  Brooks  is  yet  abroad.  The 
traditionalists  have  from  the  first  been  the  inveterate  foes  of 
progress.  Traditionalism  arrests  growth.  It  denies  that 
growth  is  possible.  Men  must  tread  forever  the  worn  paths 
of  their  ancestors.  They  must  become  the  satellites  of  church- 
men who  are  in  their  tombs.  In  science  it  would  leave  us 
amid  the  crude  enviionment  of  the  dawn  of  history.  It 
would  keep  the  race  forever  in  swaddling-clothes.  In  theol- 
ogy we  should  still  be  teaching  infant  damnation  and  an 
undivine  partiality  that  deliberately  creates  the  masses  of 
humankind  for  eternal  anguish. 

The  dead  hand  also  fosters  a  doctrine  of  sectarian  infalli- 
bility that  prohibits  progress.  Each  denomination  has  its 
individual  pope  to  whom  all  disagreements  are  referred.  The 
shades  of  Wesley  or  Calvin  or  Luther  or  Ballon  or  Channing 
are  called  up  as  arbiters.     There  is  an  irrefutable  standard 
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about  which  the  constellated  bodies  of  Christendom  gather. 
With  one  it  is  baptism,  another  lineal  apostolic  desceni, 
another  the  trinity,  another  salvation  by  faith ;  with  others  it 
is  sanctiiication,  feet-washing,  faith-healing,  or  some  other  of 
a  thousand  shibboleths  too  distracting  to  record.  With  the 
Hebrew  Church  it  was  the  infallible  Mishna ;  with  the  Roman 
Church  it  is  the  infallible  Pope;  with  the  Protestants,  infal- 
lible doctrine,  drawn  from  an  infallible  Word,  by  in&Uible 
interpreters. 

Infallibility  forbids  original  research.  Things  are  as  crys- 
tallized and  unshakable  as  the  hills.  Infallibility  works  well 
in  the  lower  realm  of  figures,  but  it  is  fatal  to  revelation. 
There  is  an  axiomatic  rule  for  adding  two  and  two;  they 
have  always  made  four,  and  always  will ;  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  difference  in  opinion.  Every  man  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  must  order  his  faith  and  practice  by  this  undevi- 
ating  ordinance.  There  is  an  unerring  rule  for  placing  a 
brace,  or  constructing  an  arch.  But  the  instant  we  enter  the 
higher  domain  of  morals  infallibility  ceases.  There  is  no 
infallible  rule  for  composing  a  HandeFs  ^^  Messiah,"  for  paint- 
ing a  sunset  or  an  *^  Angelus,"  for  carving  a  statue,  or  for 
enjoying  a  landscape.  There  is  no  infallible  rule  for  loving 
truth,  beauty,  purity,  or  goodness.  There  is  no  infallible 
rule  for  holy  patriotism,  sacred  heroism,  eternal  hope.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  ask  Congress  to  enact  a  statute  by  which 
every  citizen  of  the  Republic  might  become  loyal  and  brave. 

Nor  can  any  number  of  ecclesiastical  councils  create  a 
formula  by  which  men  may  become  godlike.  Law  is  ful- 
filled by  love  and  grace.  The  entire  Bible  is  condensed  by 
Jesus  into  a  single  sentence  —  love  to  God  and  man.  ^^  This 
is  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets."  Infallibility  would  be  a 
curse  to  men  if  it  were  vouchsafed.  He  cannot  be  free,  vir^ 
ile,  courageous,  self-reliant,  strong,  when  confined  to  a  tread- 
mill existence.  It  is  for  brutes  to  follow  infallible  instancts, 
but  man  is  an  independent  f oix^e  in  the  universe.  The  planet 
must  drop  forever  along  the  line  of  its  orbit,  but  man  may 
take  an  eccentric  course.  Infallibility  has  ever  attracted  the 
sluggish  intellect.  There  are  temperaments  too  inane  to 
think  or  act  for  themselves ;  like  children  who  have  never 
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learned  to  go  alone,  they  have  no  desire  to  walk  so  long  as 
they  may  be  earned  by  others.  The  fatal  weakness  of  the 
masses  in  the  church  is  a  willingness  to  be  yoked  to  the 
ecclesiastical  machine.  Millions  of  minds  repose  in  the  stag- 
nant peace  of  an  inflexible  dogma.  There  is  a  general  long- 
ing for  a  faith  cut,  dried,  and  irrefutable,  a  theology  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal;  and  the  clergy  are  most  of 
them  willing  to  furnish  it.  They  itch  for  a  horde  of  mental 
vassals  to  adore  and  enthrone  them  as  absolute  monarchs  of 
their  thoughts.  The  hunger  for  an  infallible  church,  doc- 
trine, priest,  Bible,  or  friend  is  great,  and  the  secret  of  it  is 
discovered  in  intellectual  indolence.  Men  who  will  work 
tremendously  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  religiously. 
But  the  good  God  denies  infallibility,  and  forever  and  for^ 
ever  He  will  deny  it.  He  has  created  man  to  a  high  destiny, 
and  wiU  not  extinguish  that  which  constitutes  his  humanity 
—  independence  of  thought  and  action. 

Orthodoxy  is  no  longer  descriptive  of  true  theology.  It 
simply  means  slavish  adherence  to  that  which  has  been.  It 
is  becoming  a  term  of  reproach.  It  must  now  be  defined  as 
that  which  is  old,  regular,  dull,  unprogressive.  Heresy  has 
taken  on  illuminated  characters  and  stands  for  that  which  is 
optimistic  and  up  to  date.  The  prophet  is  a  heretic  —  and 
always  has  been.  The  clear  voices  of  Hebrew  history  were 
hushed  in  the  silence  of  dungeons  and  sepulchres.  In  the 
sense  of  eccentricity  from  lines  of  truth  it  is  the  traditionalist 
who  is  the  heretic.  He  who  bends  backward  is  as  much  out 
of  line  as  he  who  leans  forward.  But  forward  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  ages ;  evolution  is  the  watchword  of  the  times. 
Not  only  the  planets  are  moving,  but  the  very  suns  and  con- 
stellations are  making  to  some  distant  goal. 

This  is  the  normal  attitude ;  quiescence  is  abnormal. 
Every  atom,  down  to  the  central  fires  of  the  planet,  is  in 
motion.  The  heretic  searches  the  sky  for  promised  lands ; 
his  face  is  to  the  east,  and  the  light  of  morning  transfigures 
it.  The  traditionalist  dwells  amid  the  detritus  of  a  crumbled 
past.  He  is  not  constructive,  expectant,  hopeful.  He  is  a 
sombre  figure  on  whose  face  lie  unutterable  shadows. 
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THE  mind  was  given  man  to  reason  with,  to  investigate, 
to  find  out  the  undiscovered,  to  analyze  and  separate 
the  true  from  the  false.     Thus  the  bold  and  inde- 
pendent thinker  carries   forward  the   torch   of  knowledge, 
enlightens  the  dark  places,  and  chases  from  the  path  of 
science  the  lurking  shadows  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

He,  however,  who  seeks  to  examine  conflicting  views  re- 
garding disputed  scientific  theories  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  correct  theory,  or  the  true  basic  law  upon  which 
a  particular  science  rests,  should  be  careful,  in  pursuing  his 
investigations,  not  to  be  enticed  away  from  the  truth  by  some 
plausible  but  erroneous  theory.  All  thoughtful  persons  will 
agree  that  no  arguments  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
unless  they  are  foimded  upon  demonstrable  facts. 

Conceding  the  soimdness  of  this  general  proposition,  the 
modest  effort  will  be  made  to  explain  the  possible  cause  of 
the  acrimonious  differences  of  opinion  held  by  the  various 
schools  of  h3rpnotism  concerning  the  proper  method  of  in- 
ducing hypnosis,  and  how  these  differences  may  be  recon- 
ciled. Also  to  inquire  whether  the  so-called  unscrupulous 
"  hypnotizer  "  or  "  magnetizer  "  is,  as  the  public  have  been 
taught  to  believe,  a  dangerous  member  of  society,  and 
whether  legislative  action,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
use  of  hypnotic  suggestion  to  any  class  or  profession,  is  neces- 
saiy  or  advisable. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  psychical  condition  now  com- 
monly known  as  h3rpnotism  has  been  recognized  by  mankind. 
Interest  in  the  mysterious,  particularly  that  phase  of  it  which 
pertains  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
of  human  characteristics,  and  the  ability  which  some  espe- 
cially gifted  individuals  were  supposed,  until  recent  years,  to 
possess,  to  control  the  actions,  silence  the  conscience,  an(l 
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dominate  the  will  of  others  by  the  exercise  of  mysterious  and 
occult  powers,  naturally  afforded  a  subject  for  fascinating 
study.  For  many  years,  however,  the  progress  of  this  science 
was  retarded.  It  had  to  struggle  slowly  over  many  difficul- 
ties. Ignorance  and  superstition  hopelessly  enveloped  it  in 
a  cloud  of  supernatural  mysticism.  No  reference  had  been 
made  to  it  in  scientific  text-books ;  therefore  it  was  ignored 
and  condemned  by  scientists.  It  came  to  ihe  Western  world 
as  a  new  psychical  truth,  which  threatened  to  revolutionize 
scientific  theories,  and  these  learned  men  of  the  West  were 
not  prepared  to  confess  or  believe  that  any  scientific  fact 
could  exist  which  was  not  consistent  with  their  own  theories. 
Not  understanding  hypnotism,  they  boldly  denied  its  exist- 
ence, and  opposed  its  advance  as  they  have  so  often  resisted 
the  acceptation  and  promulgation  of  scientific  truths.  It  is 
a  sad  fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  scientific 
discoveries  have  been  given  to  the  world  not  by  the  aid  of 
scientists  as  a  class,  but  rather  in  spite  of  their  determined 
and  concentrated  opposition. 

As  science  drew  back,  charlatans  and  knaves  advanced, 
and,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  this  science  flourished 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  "conjurer,"  the  "fakir," 
and  the  "  sorcerer  "  found  in  it  a  valuable  aid  to  the  mystify- 
ing frauds  which  they  perpetrated  on  a  credulous  public. 

While  it  is  not  advisable  in  an  article  of  this  sort  to  in- 
quire into  the  history  of  "hypnotism,"  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  methods  which  are  taught  in  the  various  schools 
of  the  science  for  inducing  hypnosis,  and  the  theories  which 
they  hold  regarding  the  phenomena  of  the  hypnotic  state. 

Every  writer  of  note  whose  works  I  have  examined  has 
advocated  a  method  of  his  own  for  inducing  hypnotic  sleep, 
and  each  gives  a  plausible  reason  why  his  is  the  only  proper 
one.  They  are  all,  however,  modifications  of  the  teachings 
of  two  great  schools.  One  the  SalpStridre,  which  was 
founded  at  Paris  by  Charcot  in  1878  ;  it  teaches  the  Braidian 
method  and  defends  his  theories,  holds  that  hypnosis  is  a 
physiological  rather  than  a  psychical  state,  and  that  those  of 
diseased  nervous  systems  make  the  best  subjects.  The  other 
is  the  "  Nancy  School,"  which  was  established  about  1884, 
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and  which  owes  its  existence  to  Li^bault,  who  is,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Prof.  Bernheim,  the  greatest  living 
student  of  this  branch  of  psychology.  The  theory  held  by 
it  is  that  hypnosis  is  purely  psychical  in  its  nature,  and  that 
it  is  induced  by  suggestion  alone  ;  that  all  of  its  phenomena 
are  controlled  by  suggestion,  and  that  those  of  sound  health 
and  strong  concentrative  mental  ability  yield  most  readily  to 
hypnotic  influence. 

The  real  student  of  psychology  —  not  he  whose  mind  is 
circumscribed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  teachings  of  any 
one  class  or  school,  but  he  who  is  ever  ready  to  recognize 
truth  wherever  found  —  will  always  regret  that  the  radically 
different  views  held  by  these  two  schools  should  have  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  bitterness  between  them.  The  war&re 
which  they  have  waged  upon  each  other  has  greatly  retarded 
the  advance  of  the  science.  It  is  beUeved  that  this  conflict 
has  been  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  fact  that  each 
has  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  narrow  undertaking  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  its  own  pet  theory,  rather  than  in 
the  effort  to  understand  why  the  different  methods  which 
they  each  use  to  induce  hypnotic  sleep  give  practically  the 
same  results.  Is  not  this  saying  of  Bacon's  applicable  to 
them :  "  The  human  mind  does  not  sincerely  receive  the 
light  thrown  upon  things,  but  mixes  therewith  its  own  will 
and  passions ;  thus  it  makes  a  science  to  its  tastes.  For  the 
truth  man  most  willingly  receives  is  the  one  he  most 
desires  "  ? 

He  who  hopes  to  extract  the  truth  from  these  contradictory 
and  apparently  irreconcilable  theories  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  following  basic  propositions,  the  correctness  of 
which  he  can  easily  and  satisfactoril}*^  demonstrate  for  himself 
by  investigation  and  experiment. 

First,  that  the  human  mind  is  composed  of  objective  or 
positive,  and  subjective  or  latent  faculties.  That  the  posi- 
tive faculties  are  those  which  take  note  of  passing  events 
through  the  five  physical  senses.  They  form  the  wakeful, 
reasoning,  dominant  mind  of  the  individual.  That  the  sub- 
jective faculties  are  those  which  receive  impressions  intui- 
tively, suggestively,  or  through  some  higher  and  finer  sense 
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than  any  of  the  physical  ones.  That  they  never  rise  above 
the  **reahn  of  consciousness  "  except  when  the  positive  fac- 
ulties are  asleep,  in  a  condition  of  lethargy  closely  resem- 
bling sleep,  or  in  certain  *^  extraordinary  exaltations  of  the 
mind."  Second,  the  subjective  faculties  alone  receive  hyp- 
notic suggestion.  Third,  the  objective  faculties  are  reduced 
to  a  state  of  hypnotic  lethargy  by  the  concentrated  mental 
effort  of  the  individual,  aided,  it  may  be,  by  external  sugges- 
tion, btU  capable  of  acting  entirely  independent  of  it. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  and  teachings  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  cannot  doubt  that  they  indorsed,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  the  doctrine  of  the  duality  of  the  mind. 
As  a  proof  that  oriental  thinkeis  have  recog^nized  it  for 
many  centuries  I  will  say  that  some  years  ago,  when  I  first 
began  the  study  of  psychology,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
form  Hie  personal  friendship  of  a  distinguished  Hindu 
scholar.  This  philosopher  from  the  Orient  was  a  Brahmin 
delegate  to  the  World's  Congress  which  convened  at  Chi- 
cago during  the  Columbian  Exposition.  During  one  of  the 
many  discussions  which  we  had  on  this  subject  he  informed 
me  that  the  duality  of  the  mind  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
unwritten  teaching  of  occult  philosophy,  but  that  the  two 
general  divisions  were  still  much  further  subdivided.  These 
subdivisions,  however,  are  too  numerous  and  too  metaphysi- 
cal to  be  discussed  in  an  article  of  this  character.  The  doc- 
trine is  now  so  generally  accepted  by  advanced  modem  scien- 
tists that  but  little  need  be  said  regarding  it.  Bemheim  in 
his  very  comprehensive  work  on  "Suggestive  Therapeu- 
tics "  mentions  it  (see  p.  147).  Sir  William  Hamilton  dis- 
cusses and  indorses  it  (see  Hamilton's  "Metaphysics,"  p. 
36).  Surgeon-General  Hammond  also  refers  to  it  in  his 
work  entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  Insanity  "  (chapter  2)  ;  and 
the  theory  is  imquestionably  accepted  by  such  eminent  scien- 
tists as  Proctor,  Wigan,  Brown-Sequard,  Prosper-Despine ; 
and  all  men  of  transcendent  genius  have  recognized  in  them- 
selves some  latent  mental  ability  which  not  only  works  inde- 
pendently of  all  ordinaiy  mental  effort,  but  which  is  beyond 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  ego. 

Hudson  was  the  first  writer  of  ability  to  discuss  intelli- 
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gendy  the  important  bearing  which  the  duality  of  the  mind 
has  upon  Uie  science  of  hypnosis  (see  Hudson's  ^Law  of 
Psychic  Phenomena,"  chapter  2). 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  the  hyp- 
notic state  will  readily  accept  the  statement  that  the  latent 
or  subjective  mind  only  receives  external  suggestions  when 
Uie  objective  faculties  are  asleep  or  have  been  rendered 
lethargic.  But  the  third  proposition  is  the  one  about  which 
opinions  so  radically  differ.  Moll  and  Ochorowitz,  in  claim- 
ing that  subjects  may  be  hypnotized  against  their  will,  dis- 
tinctly deny  that  hypnotic  sleep  is  self-induced,  and  all  the 
other  psychological  scientists,  except  Bemheim,  question  it. 
Yet  the  very  methods  which  they  employ  to  induce  the  con- 
dilion,  and  the  results  which  they  obtain,  conclusively  prove 
the  correctness  of  this  theory. 

Whether  the  individual  is  told  to  gaze  intentiy  at  a  bright 
object  and  think  of  nothing  but  the  object  (Paris  School),  or 
to  close  his  eyes  and  think  intentiy  of  nothing  while  it  is 
suggested  to  him  that  he  is  slowly  but  surely  falling  asleep 
(Nancy  School),  or  to  sit  in  a  comfortable  position  and  fix 
his  eyes  on  the  ^^ mesmeric"  orbs  of  the  ^^ magician,"  who 
makes  passes  over  his  body  and  supercharges  his  system  with 
subUe  magnetic  fluid  which  exudes  from  his  finger-tips,  the 
result  is  the  same.  The  prolonged,  concentrated  mental 
effort  to  think  of  nothing  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  all 
the  methods  employed.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  himself  frees  his  mind  from  thought,  from  nerve 
stimulation ;  the  blood  recedes  from  the  brain-cells ;  and  the 
mind,  more  or  less  gradually  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  individual,  sinks  into  that  state  of  lethargy  which  must 
precede  the  effective  use  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  The  latent 
faculties,  thus  released  from  the  domination  of  the  posi- 
tive, are  ready  to  be  elevated  above  the  realm  of  conscious- 
ness by  having  directed  to  them,  by  suggestion,  the  concen- 
trated nerve  stimulation  which  has  been  shut  off  from  the 
objective  mind. 

In  explaining  the  correct  theory  of  hypnotism,  and  in  giv- 
ing the  reason  why  the  subject  falls  into  a  state  of  mental 
lethargy  and  becomes  amenable  to  external  suggestion,  the 
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question  as  to  whether  hypnotism  can  be  induced  without 
the  knowledge  and  against  the  will  of  the  individual  is  con- 
clusivelj  answered  in  the  negative.  I  realize  that  nearly  all 
the  writers  on  this  subject  hold  views  differing  from  this,  but 
as  I  am  supported  by  innumerable  experiments,  by  the  weight 
of  authenticated  facts,  and  by  the  opinions  of  Prof.  Bem- 
heim,  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  expressing  my  own  convictions. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  that  phase  of  the  subject 
in  which  all  classes  are  taking  such  keen  and  general  interest, 
namely,  whether  the  power  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  which  can 
be  so  largely  used  by  the  skilled  psychologist  for  the  good  of 
suffering  humanity,  may  not  also  be  employed  by  the  igno- 
rant or  unscrupulous  to  inflict  untold  ills  upon  mankind,  and 
whether  the  attention  of  the  legislature  should  be  called  to 
the  advisability  of  restraining  its  use  by  law.  It  should  be 
remembered,  in  this  connection,  ^^  that  though  the  subjective 
mind  is  constantly  amenable  to  suggestion,  the  strongest  sug- 
gestion always  prevails  ; "  therefore,  to  answer  intelligently 
the  foregoing  questions  it  is  necessaiy  to  consider  to  what 
extent  the  subjective  mind  is  controlled  by  auto-miggestion. 

Bemheim  speaks  of  autosuggestion  as  the  "deep-rooted 
idea  that  nothing  can  pull  up."  Hudson  describes  it  "as 
not  only  the  assertions  which  the  objective  mind  addresses  to 
its  own  subjective,  but  also  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  settled  principles  and  convictions  of  his  whole 
life."  Albert  Moll  recognizes  this,  and  attaches  the  greatest 
importance  to  it,  and  acknowledges  that  it  is  frequently  im- 
possible to  overcome  it  by  any  external  suggestion,  and  yet 
Moll,  Bemheim,  Forel,  Li^geois,  and  others  seem  to  lose  sight 
of  it  when  they  draw  such  alarming  pictures  of  the  danger- 
ous  and  criminal  use  of  hypnotic  suggestion  by  ignorant  and 
unscrupulous  persons.  These  writers  cite  a  number  of  cases 
which,  if  true,  are  well  calculated  to  fill  the  public  mind  with 
consternation,  and  to  raise  the  serious  question  whether  the 
health,  the  property,  the  virtue,  and  even  the  lives  of  a  num- 
ber of  people  are  not  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  the  "  magnet- 
izer."  Nearly  all  modem  writers  on  hypnotism  refer  with 
approval  to  the  well-known  Castellan  case,  reported  by  Pros- 
per-Despine  in  1866,  and  the  L^vy  case,  reported  in  1879. 
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Both  of  these  were  cases  where  hypnotic  influence  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  exerted  over  female  subjects  for  immoral 
purposes,  and  the  defendant  in  each  case  was  convicted  on 
expert  hypnotic  testimony  and  sentenced  to  confinement  in 
the  penitentiary.  Most  of  them  also  refer  to  the  Tiza-Eslai* 
affair,  and  Bernheim,  Li^geois,  Forel,  and  Ochorowitz  men- 
tion a  large  number  of  experiments  which  they  apparently 
successfully  performed  to  prove  that  subjects  while  in  the 
hypnotic  state  can  be  induced  to  unresistingly  part  with  their 
property,  to  perjure  themselves  on  the  witness  stand,  to  com- 
mit any  crime,  from  a  sUght  misdemeanor  to  a  high^^hiss  fel- 
ony. Li^geois  mentions  one  case  in  particular  where  he  in- 
duced a  refined  and  gentle  girl  to  attempt  the  life  of  a  near 
and  dear  relative  with  a  supposed  loaded  pistol,  and  Moll 
asserts  that  by  hypnotic  influence  a  subject  can  undeniably 
be  induced  to  take  his  own  life. 

When  such  statements  as  these  are  made  and  indorsed  by 
well-known  scientists  it  certainly  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
moralist,  the  humanitarian,  the  lawyer,  and  the  physician  to 
examine  them  with  care  and  with  courage.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  none  of  these  cases  will  stand  the  test  of  such 
an  examination.  They  do  not  conform  to  the  latest  scientific 
tiieories  regarding  psychical  phenomena,  and  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  rest  of  the  teachings  of  those  who  refer  to 
them.  It  may  be  confidentiy  asserted  that  the  power  of  hyp- 
notic suggestion  for  unmoral  or  criminal  purposes,  broadly 
speaking,  depends  upon  the  moral  tendency  of  the  hypnotized 
subject. 

Those  whose  lives  are  vitiated  and  whose  tendencies  are 
criminal  may  unquestionably  be  induced  to  commit  either 
moral  or  legal  crime  by  the  influence  of  hypnotic  suggestion. 
In  this  case  the  individual  is  told  to  do  only  what  is  congen- 
ial to  his  tastes  and  habits.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
criminal  suggestion  is  addressed  to  one  who  is  fortified  by  a 
pure  heart  and  sound  morals  it  will  find  no  lodgment  in  his 
mind.  No  suggestion  can  overcome  the  silent  but  resistless 
influence  of  an  enlightened  conscience.  In  the  deepest  state 
of  somnambulism  this  divine  spark  burns  with  a  steady  lustre, 
flo(xling  the  soul  with  a  pure  and  heavenly  lisrht     He  who 
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has  endowed  us  with  innate  consciousness  of  right  to  guide 
us  through  the  labyrinth  of  temptations  which  beset  our  foot- 
steps, and  who  has  given  us  a  free  will  to  resist  the  foes  to 
morality  that  ever  lie  in  ambush  for  us,  has  not  given  any 
one  individual  the  power  so  to  deprive  another  of  conscious 
responsibility  that  that  other  may  be  forced  to  leap  at  one 
bound  the  wide  gulf  which  separates  vice  from  virtue. 

As  conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
the  following  authenticated  facts  are  cited : 

If  a  subject  can  successfully  resist  a  suggestion  which  will 
make  him  appear  ridiculous  (Moll),  will  he  not  more  cer- 
tainly resist  one  that  will  make  him  commit  crime  ?  If  a  man 
can  resist  the  suggestion  which  tells  him  to  reveal  the  secrets 
of  masonry,  or  any  other  fraternal  order  (Moll  and  Hudson), 
is  it  not  absurd  to  contend  that  he  is  unable  to  decline  that 
which  would  force  him  to  stain  his  hand  with  the  innocent 
blood  of  a  fellow  man  ?  Would  not  such  a  suggestion  fill  his 
soul  with  horror,  and  would  not  the  shock  to  his  nerve  sensi- 
bilities at  once  reestablish  objective  control  over  the  subjec- 
tive faculties  ?  If  a  female  subject  who  suffers  from  an  imagi- 
nary disease  and  has  this  fanciful  idea  so  deep  in  her  mind 
that  no  suggestion  can  dislodge  it  (Bemheim),  or  who,  in  the 
deepest  state  of  somnambulism,  can  resist  the  suggestion  to 
make  herself  ridiculous  by  protruding  her  tongue  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  audience  (Moll  and  Hudson),  is  it  not  unreason- 
able, to  say  the  least,  to  claim,  as  Li^geois  does,  that  she  can 
be  made  to  fire  a  supposed  loaded  pistol  at  a  relative  with 
murderous  intent  ?  Or  if  she  can  refuse  to  awaken  from  hyp- 
notic sleep  on  being  told  that  when  she  wakes  she  will  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  (Pitres  approved  by  Moll), 
is  it  not  a  mockery  of  common  sense  to  contend,  as  Bemheiiu, 
Li^geois,  Forel,  and  others  claim,  that  she  is  powerless  to 
resist  when  she  is  commanded  by  suggestion  to  give  up  that 
priceless  jewel  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  wom^mhood, 
and  which  a  pure  woman  values  not  less  than  her  life  ?  The 
most  yielding  and  "  subjective  '*  woman,  whose  mind  is  chaste 
and  whose  life  is  blameless,  need  have  no  fear  of  the  ^*  mag- 
netic "  influence  of  the  "  hypnotic  magician,''  for  somnambu- 
lism cannot  silence  conscience  nor  ^^  suggestion "  disarm  vir- 
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tue.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  this  result  is  sometimeB 
accomplished  by  the  deceitful  and  treacherous  arts  of  him 
who  first  possesses  himself  of  her  heart  and  her  confidence. 
These  having  been  given,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  she  yields 
to  his  temptings  just  as  she  would  willingly  sacrifice  her  life 
for  him,  if  necessary.  It  has  not  been  done,  however,  and 
cannot  be  done,  by  the  use  of  suggestion  alone  while  she  is 
in  a  state  of  hypnotic  sleep. 

Parlor  or  office  experiments,  like  those  made  and  relied  on 
by  Li^geois  and  Forel,  to  prove  the  power  of  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion, are  unti*ustworthy  as  a  basis  for  scientific  calculation. 
In  all  such  cases  the  subject  goes  into  the  hypnotic  sleep  con- 
scious that  he  is  to  be  experimented  with ;  he  never  entirely 
loses  this  consciousness;  he  is  unresisting,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not,  and  every  reason  why  he  should, 
implicitly  obey  the  suggestions  of  the  experimenter. 

In  this  coimtry  the  effort  has  been  repeatedly  made  to 
adopt  Hie  plea  of  hypnotism  as  a  cloak  for  crime.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  jurors,  and  those  who  may  become 
jurors,  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  law  which  governs 
the  production  of  hypnotic  phenomena,  so  that  thoy  may 
know  how  much  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  such  pleas. 
These  defences  have  been  made  most  frequently  in  the  far 
West,  but  general  notice  has  been  attracted  to  them  in  but 
three  cases,  and  a  Supreme  Court  has  passed  upon  only  one. 
The  Myer  case  in  New  York  and  the  Anderson-Gray  case  in 
Kansas  are  still  remembered  by  the  public,  but  the  most  im- 
portant one  seems  to  have  escaped  general  notice,  namely, 
that  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Worthington,  reported  in 
105  Cal.,  p.  166.  The  facts  were  briefly  these :  Louise 
Worthington,  a  married  woman,  proved  unfaithful,  but  her 
husband  forgave  her.  He  who  had  brought  discord  into  her 
family,  on  attempting  to  visit  her  again,  was  deliberately 
shot  and  killed  by  her.  Her  defence  was  that  she  was  hypno- 
tized by  her  husband  and  compelled  to  commit  the  crime. 
The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  high 
tribunal  held  that:  **  Testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  hypnotism 
upon  those  subject  to  such  influence  is  not  admissible  ui)on 
trial  of  a  defendant  accused  of  murder,  where  there  is  no  evi- 
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dence  tending  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  a  subject  of 
hypnotism."  Therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that,  if  the  de- 
fendant had  been  subject  to  hypnotism,  such  a  defence  would 
have  been  both  admissible  and  proper.  The  learned  judge 
who  delivered  the  opinion  said,  with  refreshing  ignorance  of 
the  entire  subject,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  testimony 
"  tending  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  subject  to  the 
disease  of  hypnotism."  In  tiie  light  of  modem  science, 
could  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  speak  of  hypnotism 
as  a  mental  disease?  If  it  is  a  mental  disease,  no  crime 
which  is  committed  by  one  under  its  influence  should  be 
punished. 

This  case  is  worthy  of  careful  and  thoughtful  examination, 
because  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  courts  judicial 
sanction  was  inf erentially  given  to  the  possibility  of  making 
hypnotic  irresponsibility  an  excuse  for  civil  or  criminal  mis- 
conduct. Once  firmly  establish  this  precedent  and  a  way  is 
open  for  the  miscarriage  of  justice  easier  than  has  yet  been 
devised  by  the  wily  criminal  or  the  ingenious  and  unscrupu- 
lous advocate. 

On  account  of  the  misconception  which  the  public  has  of 
this  whole  subject,  the  mystery  which  still  envelops  it,  and 
the  supernatural  power  which  the  hypnotist  is  supposed  to 
possess,  such  pleas  cannot  fail  to  become  popular. 

What  subject  offers  a  wider  scope  for  the  display  of  foren- 
sic eloquence  ?  through  what  other  medium  can  such  an 
effective  plea  be  made  for  the  wrongdoer  ?  how  else  can  the 
sympathies  and  the  passions  of  a  jury  be  so  easUy  or  so  pro- 
foundly stirred?  The  plea  of  insanity,  which  is  always 
adopted  when  no  other  possible  excuse  can  be  found  for  the 
crime,  will  be  cast  aside  as  a  worn-out  and  useless  dodge,  and 
the  much  more  effective  one  of  hypnotism  will  be  substituted 
in  its  place. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  unless  the  tendencies  of  ihe 
hypnotized  subject  are  criminal  or  his  morals  loose  he  cannot 
be  influenced  by  improper  suggestion,  and  that  even  when 
these  conditions  exist  he  must  first  allow  himself  to  be 
hypnotized  before  the  power  of  suggestion  can  be  employed. 
It  has  also  been  shown   that  the  power  of  instantaneous 
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h}rpnotism  is  an  illusion,  and  that  the  magnetizer  and  the 
terrible  mesmeric  eye  exist  only  in  the  imagination.  There- 
fore, if  the  subject  voluntarily  permits  himself  to  be  placed 
in  a  state  of  mental  irresponsibility,  the  well-eettled  prin- 
ciple of  law,  that  a  person  cannot  take  advantage  of  his 
own  misconduct,  would  govern  aU  such  cases.  If  he 
voluntarily  subjects  himself  to  the  power  of  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion and  while  in  that  condition  violates  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  security  of  society  demands  that  he  shall  suffer 
for  his  act. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  many  writers,  in 
discussing  the  legal  aspect  of  hypnotism,  have  undertaken  to 
claim  that  a  witness  who  has  been  previously  hypnotized  can 
be  made  to  give  fake  testimony  whUe  on  ihe  witneeMtond, 
and  that  the  attorney  can  thus,  by  the  aid  of  post^uggestion, 
manufacture  evidence  to  suit  his  case  (Bemheim).  This 
might  seem  a  plausible  theory  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that,  when  in  the  hypnotic  state,  a  subject,  as  a  general  role, 
is  just  as  amenable  to  a  suggestion  from  one  person  as 
another.  Therefore,  if  in  the  direct  examination  he  testifies 
falsely  at  the  suggestion  of  the  counsel  who  is  conducting 
that  part  of  the  examination,  on  cross-examination  he  would 
be  completely  broken  down,  and  his  testimony  would  not 
only  be  worthless,  but  would  be  calculated  to  do  the  side 
which  produced  him  absolute  injury  rather  than  benefit. 

Appreciating  the  danger  which  may  attend  the  careless  or 
ignorant  use  of  psychic  power  for  therapeutic  puiposes  and 
the  harm  which  may  be  done  by  it  when  used  for  criminal 
ends,  ph}n3icians  have  rather  peremptorily  demanded  that  its 
use  shall  be  limited  to  themselves.  In  Europe  these  de- 
mands have  been  largely  complied  with.  In  Russia  no 
physician  can  hypnotize  except  in  the  presence  of  two  others. 
In  Prussia  public  exhibitions  are  forbidden,  and  in  France 
the  use  of  hypnotic  suggestion  is  limited  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Before  this  profession  can  reasonably  claim  any 
right  to  the  sole  use  of  psychic  power  it  should  be  required 
to  show  that  physicians  are  better  qualified  than  other  scien- 
tists to  use  the  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  afiSicted  and  less 
liable  to  employ  it  for  injurious  purposes. 
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Can  any  facts  be  produced  to  show  that  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  have  given  more  study  to  this  branch 
of  psychology  than  other  advanced  thinkers?  Have  they 
exerted  themselves  so  energetically  in  their  efforts  to  place 
hypnotism  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  make  it  useful  as  a 
therapeutic  agent,  that  they  can  now  consistently  demand 
that  its  use  be  restricted  to  themselves  ?  Does  not  the  whole 
history  of  the  science  prove  that  it  has  struggled  to  its 
present  eminence  in  the  face  of  their  opposition,  rather  than 
by  the  aid  of  their  assistance  ?  Or  can  it  be  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  man  that  the  study  of  medi- 
cine is  more  elevating  to  the  mind,  purif3ring  to  the  heart,  or 
ennobling  to  the  character  than  the  study  of  the  other  scien- 
ces, or  of  law  or  theology  ?  Physicians  are  no  more  platonic, 
and  no  more  capable  of  resisting  temptation,  than  other  men 
are,  and  there  is  no  reason  which  commends  itself  to  the 
unprejudiced  thinker  why  the  legislature  should  favor  them 
by  restricting  hypnotic  experiments  to  their  profession.  This 
attempt  has  been  made  in  two  State  legislatures,  and  quite 
recently  some  misguided  but  probably  well-meaning  gentle- 
man started  a  motion  to  petition  Congress  to  take  the  matter 
under  advisement. 

Although  in  recent  years  so  much  of  the  time  of  many  of 
the  State  legislatures  has  been  consumed  in  debating  and 
passing  useless,  unwise,  and  often  mischievous  measures,  it 
is  not  probable  that  either  they  or  Congress  will  go  so  far  in 
this  direction  as  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  the  medical  profession,  and  thus  throw  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  path  of  this  now  rapidly  advancing 
psychical  science. 

Though  the  history  of  hypnotism  dates  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  civilization,  it  has  so  recentiy  been  placed  upon  a 
scientific  basis  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
With  the  light  which  we  now  have  on  the  subject  no  one 
who  has  carefully  and  thoughtfully  studied  this  science  will 
dare  to  predict  what  psychical  truths  its  future  development 
may  disclose.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  as  the  sub- 
jective faculties  become  more  perfectiy  developed,  many  of 
the  mysteries  which  now  puzzle  the  human  understanding 
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will  be  made  plain.  Many  of  the  proUems  oonoenung  the 
relationship  of  the  mind  and  the  soul  about  which  philoso- 
phers have  wrangled  so  continuously,  and  with  so  little  ben- 
efit to  mankind,  will  doubtless  become  simplified.  Who 
knows  but  that  then  the  mysterious  veil  which  no  mortal 
eye  has  yet  pierced,  the  veil  which  separates  the  materiiLl 
f i*om  the  spiritual,  the  animal  life  from  the  soul  life,  may  be 
lifted,  and  the  wonders  of  the  unseen  universe  revealed  to 
man  ?  Thus  may  death  be  uimiasked,  the  grave  robbed  of 
its  terrors,  and  physical  dissolution  prove  to  be  but  a  tran- 
sition state  more  to  be  desired  than  feared  —  who  knows  ? 
These  questions  will  not  he  satisfactorily  answered  as  long 
as  psychological  scientists  continue  to  debate  vague  and  un- 
important theories,  and  refuse  to  recognize  and  accept  as  a 
basis  for  their  investigations  the  simple  but  inflexible  law 
which  produces  and  controls  the  phenomena  of  the  psycho- 
physiological condition  known  as  hypnotic  sleep. 


SUICIDE:  IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE? 


BY  GHABLES   B.   NBWCOMB. 


"  I  am  Knowledge  Absolute— Thought  Absolute  —  Bliss  Absolute ;  I 
am  it  —  I  am  it."  —  From  the  Sanscrit. 

THERE  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  tendency  to  suicide. 
This  tendency  develops  oftenest  among  men.     They 
furnish  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  subjects,  and  are 
geneiully  men  of  intelligence  and  in  responsible  positions. 

There  is  but  one  motive  that  can  drive  a  man  to  suicide  : 
it  is  fear.  This  incentive  manifests  itself  in  many  different 
forms.  It  is  generally  a  fear  of  the  consequences  of  a  man's 
own  acts  —  loss  of  reputation,  property,  health,  or  happiness. 
It  is  an  act  of  supreme  selfishness  in  any  case.  Suicide  is 
evasion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  offer  insanity  as  an  excuse. 
If  it  were,  we  must  admit  that  insanity  itself  is  but  the  re- 
sult of  egotism.  It  proceeds  from  a  morbid  condition  of 
mind,  a  danger  -to  which  we  are  all  subject  when  our  thoughts 
dwell  too  persistently  upon  ourselves,  when  we  look  in  in- 
stead of  out  —  the  danger  of  inverted  thought. 

This  can  arise  only  from  a  misconception  of  life.  The 
remedy  lies  in  a  fresh  statement.  We  have  lived  too  much 
in  the  marshlands  and  among  the  fogs.  We  have  lingered 
too  long  in  the  cemeteries  of  dead  faiths.  We  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  fireflies  and  ignesfatui  of  false  ambitions. 

Every  individual  is  a  complete  judicial  system,  an  autonomy, 
within  himself.  He  is  his  own  lawmaker,  prosecutor,  judge, 
and  jury.  We  are  our  own  jailers.  We  apply  our  own 
thumbsctews.  We  stretch  ourselves  upon  the  racks,  and 
handle  the  levers.  It  is  not  "  fate  "  nor  "  Providence  "  nor 
"  circumstances  "  from  which  we  suffer.  There  is  no  despot 
but  self.  Every  act  of  a  man's  life  is  sooner  or  later  passed 
upon  by  his  own  conscience.  All  expiations  will  be  assessed 
and  painfully  worked  out  by  and  for  himself  with  perfect 
equity.  He  governs  in  his  own  system  myriads  of  cell  Ufe, 
microbes  and  elementals,  each  endowed  with  an  intelligence 
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of  its  own,  but  subject  to  his  rule.  This  is  the  true  field  for 
the  discipline  of  his  powers  before  he  seeks  dominion  over 
others.  In  his  own  kingdom  he  must  learn  to  reign  supreme. 
His  purified  will  must  be  accepted  as  law  by  the  subjects  of 
his  personal  realm,  his  own  body  and  own  mind. 

Life  is  flexible  and  plastic,  and  is  moulded  by  our  thoughts. 
Man  is  at  the  same  time  a  pupil  and  an  architect.  Let  him 
accept  the  proposition  that  all  things  work  together  for  good, 
and  he  will  find  abundant  confirmation  of  it  in  his  daily  life. 
When  we  humor  our  weaknesses  they  force  themselves  con- 
tinually upon  our  attention  like  spoiled  children.  When  we 
assert  our  mastery  of  ourselves  and  compel  its  recognition  we 
stand  secure  in  our  sovereign  rights. 

The  supreme  folly  of  the  suicide  is  in  the  delusion  that  by 
breaking  the  slate  he  can  solve  his  problem  or  escape  it.  He 
may  for  a  time  attempt  the  role  of  truant  from  lifers  school, 
but,  like  the  schoolboy,  he  only  delays  his  task  and  compli- 
cates it.  Sometime,  somewhere  (and  doubtless  sooner  and 
nearer  than  he  thinks),  these  problems  of  to-day  must  he  worked 
out.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  any  lesson 
of  life  can  be  really  evaded.  Dame  Nature  is  an  honest  and 
expert  accountant.  Her  debits  and  credits  are  kept  with  un- 
erring accuracy.  She  herself  meets  every  obligation  promptly, 
and,  in  her  turn,  exacts  the  same  of  us,  and  will  not  be 
cheated  of  her  dues.  How  can  we  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
see  that  this  planetary  schoolrooiA  is  very  beautiful  indeed, 
and  contains  every  appliance  helpful  to  our  education? 
What  apparatus  is  lacking,  and  where  could  we  find  more 
delightful  and  entertaining  classmates  ?  How  unreasonable 
to  whine  continually  about  a  distant  heaven,  like  a  homesick 
schoolboy  crying  for  his  holiday  I  Why  not  improve  the 
golden  opportunity  of  the  class-room,  and  the  buoyant  life  of 
the  playground,  with  the  keen  zest  of  a  wholesome,  healthy 
nature? 

'^  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I  am  sure  we  ought  all  to  be  happy  as  kings." 

To  the  mature  and  well-balanced  mind  every  moment  of 
existence  is  the  best,  every  present  plan  and  circumstance  is 
the  one  most  favorable  to  its  purpose.     It  looks  neither  for- 
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ward  nor  backward,  knows  no  longings  or  regrets,  experiences 
neither  elation  nor  depression.  It  simply  liveSy  and  life  is 
gladness,  strength,  and  peace. 

Life  is  often  called  a  voyage.  Yet  on  a  voyage  one  would 
scarcely  fling  himself  overboard  because  of  a  foggy  day.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  ^^  He  is  a  bad  sailor  who  thinks  there 
is  no  land  because  he  sees  nothing  but  ocean."  A  good  sailor 
is  indifferent  to  weather.  He  is  as  confident  in  storm  as  in 
calm,  for  is  he  not  equipped  with  nautical  education,  experi- 
ence, and  instruments  adapted  to  all  the  emergencies  of  the 
voyage?  If  the  heavens  are  clouded  above,  he  sails  by  sound- 
ing the  depths  below.  He  has  learned  the  science  of  ^^  dead- 
reckoning,"  and  he  knows  no  fear.     He  remembers  that 

^*  That  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day/' 

We  often  speak  of  life  as  a  hard  taskmaster  and  as  some- 
thing we  should  be  glad  to  have  done  with.  We  call  it  an 
illusion  and  a  dream.  But  we  are  beginning  to  learn  (and 
every  discovery  of  science  emphasizes  the  fact)  that  death  is 
the  only  "  illusion,"  and  that  life  in  ever-varying  form  goes 
on  forever.  We  cannot  put  it  away  from  us.  No  man  can 
be  really  burned,  drowned,  frozen,  or  buried.  He  may  change 
his  garment,  but  he  must  live  on.  Through  all  experiences 
he  comes  unscathed,  imtouched,  and  conscious  still. 

Doubtless  among  the  greatest  surprises  that  await  us  in 
the  future  is  the  realization  with  a  clearer  vision  than  we 
possess  to-day  that  life  is  infinitely  kind  and  tender,  and 
wonderfully  wise  in  its  adaptation  of  our  expeiience  to  our 
necessities.  We  shall  yet  admit  that  it  has  been  a  skilful 
surgeon  performing  the  necessary  operation  as  gently  as  we 
would  permit,  and  alleviating  to  the  utmost  the  pains  of  the 
sufferer.  Life  itself  inflictfi  no  pain  upon  us.  All  suffering 
comes  from  within.  It  proceeds  from  the  inharmonious  con- 
ditions of  our  own  souls.  No  pang  can  endure  beyond  the 
moment  when  we  have  restored  harmonious  vibration  to 
the  mind  —  have  adjusted  our  own  relations  to  people  and 
events.  The  necessary  and  infallible  result  of  mental  har- 
mony is  health  of  body,  opulence  of  environment,  and  love 
of  friends. 
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Jjove  is  the  kejmote  of  life.  Its  harmonies  are  sublime. 
It  is  a  magnet  of  irresistible  power  which  draws  to  us  all 
things  desirable. 

Destiny  there  surely  is,  but  it  is  a  consequence  of  an  in- 
ner cause.  It  is  not  the  ai'bitrary  government  of  another 
intelligence. 

When  one  is  lost  in  the  forest,  and  the  night  comes  on,  it 
is  wi»e  to  ^^camp  down"  and  wait  for  daylight.  The  old 
himtsman  makes  himself  comfortable  by  the  bivouac  fire  and 
lies  down  cheerfully,  knowing  well  that  if  he  were  to  keep 
in  motion  he  might  only  travel  in  a  circle  and  exhaust  him- 
self in  vain.  Is  not  this  a  wise  suggestion  for  all  hours  of  un- 
certainty in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  life  ?  We  must  not  be 
^^  driven."  When  we  cannot  act  we  must  learn  the  science  of 
waiting  —  and  of  waiting  cheerfully  and  confidently  —  beside 
our  bivouac  fires.  We  need  not  camp  down  in  the  darkness. 
A  few  dry  boughs,  a  flint  and  steel,  will  bring  us  warmth 
and  light,  and  the  morning  is  never  far  away.  A  little  fur- 
ther on,  when  the  planet  has  travelled  a  bit  further  in  its 
orbit  towards  the  sun,  how  differently  will  appear  the  prob- 
lems of  the  night!  A  little  distance  only  is  necessary  to 
evolve  harmony  from  any  discord.  Nature  skilfully  read- 
justs and  blends  all  the  vibrations  of  life  in  her  atmospheres, 
transforming  all  to  rhythmic  chords.  Even  the  deafening 
noises  of  the  boiler  shop,  with  its  hundreds  of  busy  hammers, 
are  turned  into  a  symphony  to  the  listener  just  across  the 
field. 

If  we  were  to  dwell  long  upon  the  fact  that  we  live  in  our 
mortal  bodies  under  a  constant  atmospheric  pressure  of  fif- 
teen pounds  to  the  square  inch  we  should  feel  crushed  and 
suffocated.  Why  do  we  not  suffer  ?  Because  the  resisting 
power  of  the  atmosphere  within  is  always  equal  to  the  press- 
ure from  without.  We  are  permeated  and  upheld  by  the 
same  force  that  surrounds  and  overhangs  us.  So  in  our  life 
of  daily  responsibility.  When  we  consider  only  the  care  that 
comes  from  without  we  feel  under  constant  and  violent  press- 
ure. When  we  remember  that  we  live  in  God  we  know 
that  the  universal  force  can  never  fail  us.  It  works  con- 
stantly in  and  through  us  as  tireless  energy.     The  human 
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life  is  as  real  and  important  a  thing  in  its  orbit  as  the  planet- 
ary life  of  which  it  is  a  part.  In  a  sense  we  ourselves  do 
not  breathe.  The  universal  life  breathes  through  us.  We 
do  not  carry  the  world  on  our  shoulders.  It  is  the  pressure 
within  and  without  that  maintains  our  centre  of  gravity  and 
makes  life  possible  and  pleasurable. 

God,  Love,  and  Life  are  synonyms.  Each  comprehends 
the  other,  and  each  is  a  complete  term  for  the  Infinite  Energy. 
We  are  each  a  part  of  the  life-blood  of  the  universal  system. 
We  are  a  part  of  its  sensoria  and  ganglia. 

In  the  great  ocean  of  life,  we  do  not  need  any  artificial 
life-preservers.  The  depth  is  so  great  it  has  incalculable 
buoyancy.  We  cannot  sink.  We  need  not  struggle.  Ev- 
ery man  is  by  nature  a  swimmer.  Fear  often  delays  the  dis- 
covery for  years.  Many  a  man  goes  down  in  sight  of  shore 
because  he  does  not  know  how  to  throw  himself  on  his  back 
and  wait  quietly  for  the  relief  just  at  hand. 

Any  day  of  life,  any  moment  of  time,  may  be  made  the 
starting-point  of  success.  Let  us  *^  rejoice  as  a  strong  man 
to  run  a  race." 

And  should  the  twilight  darken  into  night, 

And  sorrow  turn  to  anguish, 

Be  thou  strong  —  thou  art  in  God, 
And  nothing  can  go  wrong  which  a  fresh  life-pulse 

Cannot  set  aright, 
That  thou  dost  know  the  darkness  proves  the  light.* 

1  Geoffo  Maodonald. 


PLAZA  OF  THE  POETS. 


OLD  GLORY. 

(A  SOHO.) 
BT  ntOKQUILL. 


1. 

Flag  of  a  thooBand  battles, 

Beaatif ol  flag  of  the  free ; 
Waving  from  lake  to  ocean, 

Waving  from  sea  to  sea ; 

Ontward  and  seaward  ever, 

Daring  the  restless  wave ; 
Upward  and  skyward  ever. 

Pride  of  the  tme  and  the  brave. 

(Xd  OUyry^  Old  Qlory^  (he  world  awaits  thy  ttory; 

FloaX  arij  float  ever  on  o*er  land  and  sea; 
Old  Olory^  Old  Olory^  the  world  awaits  thy  story; 

Float  on^  float  on^  thou  enMem  of  the  free. 

2. 

Flag  of  a  thousand  battles, 

Cresting  the  billows  of  fire ; 
Whelming  established  evils. 

Raising  the  lowly  higher ; 

Challenging  ancient  error, 

Silencing  tyranny  dumb, 
Oladdening  and  inspiring 

Hope  for  the  year  to  come  I 

Old  GHoryy  Old  Olory^  the  world  awaits  thy  story; 

Float  on^  float  ever  on  o*er  land  and  sea; 
Old  Qlory^  Old  Olory^  the  world  awaits  thy  story; 

Float  on^  float  on^  thou  emblem  of  the  free. 
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VITA   SUM. 

BY  JUNIUS   L.   HEMPSTEAD. 


I  am  Life,  the  invisible  sprite, 

My  palace  is  builded  in  space ; 
With  an  Ariel's  restless  flight 

I  hurry  from  place  to  place ; 
I  laugh  at  the  plodding  of  time 

As  I  flit  from  star  to  star ; 
I  build  with  a  skill  sublime 

The  forms  which  the  ages  mar. 

I  am  Force,  but  who  is  it  can  tell 

How  I  come,  or  whither  I  go? 
I  am  essence  of  all ;  I  dwell 

In  the  current's  mysterious  flow. 
I  am  child  of  electrical  birth. 

And  flourish  from  pole  to  pole ; 
With  fingers  of  fire  I  kindle  earth, 

I  fill  her  dark  veins  with  coal. 

I  am  Life ;  all  the  atoms  my  slaves ; 

King  of  sea,  and  of  earth,  and  sky ; 
Of  Death,  and  his  phantom  graves. 

And  of  those  that  forgotten  lie 
Down  deep  in  the  petrified  earth  I 

I  move,  and  the  edicts  of  change 
Are  laws  of  eternity's  birth. 

That  my  servants  with  patience  arrange. 

I  am  Life  —  Life,  a  protean  dream, 

O'ermastered  by  chemical  laws, 
A  subtile  and  magnetic  stream 

From  Time  and  its  Oreat  First  Cause. 
I  live  in  molecular  cells, 

In  the  germ  with  its  latent  force. 
In  the  bud  that  abounding  swells, 

In  the  seasons'  resistless  course. 

I  change  with  my  marvellous  skill 
Death's  current,  so  sombre  and  wide ; 

I  remake  with  a  sovereign's  will. 

From  the  substance  of  those  who  died. 
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More  beaotifal  hoases  of  day, 
Abodei  for  the  conscious  soul, 

Where  Will,  with  its  impotent  sway, 
Is  a  slave  to  the  senses*  control. 

I  am  Life !     I  sanrive  by  decay ; 

Selecting  the  atoms  I  need, 
I  bring,  in  correlative  play. 

Through  a  g^rm  or  a  latent  seed. 
The  forces  that  men  so  call  — 

Strong  forces  as  old  as  time. 
Forever  and  over  it  all 

I  reign  with  a  reign  sablime. 


GOLD. 

BT  CLINTON  8COLLABD. 


Grold !  —  gold  everywhere ! 

A  delicate  dash  of  amber  in  the  air, 

Antumn's  bright  benison 

Of  haze  from  the  benignant  sun. 

Happy  are  all  the  hills 

Grold-tapestried ;  and  far  below. 

Where  flash  and  flow, 

Irradiate,  the  rills. 

Behold,  behold. 

An  undulating  fleld  of  the  cloth  of  gold  I 

All  blends  and  blurs, — 

Shades,  shadows,  half-lights,  flood-lights,  ministers 

Of  glow  and  gloom, 

Into  one  compact  and  perfected  bloom 

Of  color :  tint-ores  manifold 

Fused  into  gold ! 

With  thee,  O  heart. 

Love,  with  his  transmutation  fine. 

E'en  as  the  alchemist  Year,  has  played  his  part. 

The  present  is  a-gleam  with  golden  shine. 

And  lo !  the  opening  future  doth  unfold  — 

Gold,— all  gold  J 
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RICHARD   REALFE. 

BY  BBUBIE  CABPENTBB. 


His  was  the  poef  a  heart  of  strange  unrest. 

His  thoughts  were  woven  thick  with  midnight  dreams. 
And  golden  fantasies,  and  those  vague  gleams 

Of  spirit-light  with  which  the  seers  are  blest. 

Pale-featured  Sorrow  was  his  constant  guest, 
And  every  star  of  Joy  whose  silvery  beams 
Fell  o'er  his  path,  changed  into  darkened  streams 

Of  bitter  woe  within  his  joyless  breast. 

At  last  Love  came,  and  brought  with  her  such  pain 
As  bums  the  heart  like  flames  of  fiercest  fire. 
And  dries  up  every  fount  of  hope  divine ; 
He,  frenzied,  desperate,  knowing  all  was  vain. 
With  one  last  parting  moan  upon  his  lyre. 
Dashed  down  Life's  goblet,  spilled  its  bitter  wine. 


THE  DREAMER. 

BY  HELENA  MAYKABD   BIOHABDBOK. 


Keen  is  the  wind,  and  steep  the  pathway  grows 
To  where  the  shaggy  brow  o'erlooks  the  sea. 
The  clouds  hang  low.     The  scudding  yachts  fast  flee 

Before  the  urging  breath  of  breeze  which  blows 

Them  wide  of  port.     Saluting,  comes  or  goes 
The  smoke-stained  ship  of  steam,  with  deep-voiced  key 
That  echoes  down  the  shoreland  far  and  free 

And  dies  amid  the  gathering  mist's  repose. 

Atop  the  cliff  the  dreamer  lies  a-dream  : 
Beneath,  the  world  of  men ;  its  paths  diverge ; 
And  all  is  his  to  conquer  and  to  claim. 
But  motionless,  and  bound  in  hush  supreme 
Above  the  dash  and  roar  of  beating  surge. 
Apart  he  dreams,  and  dares  to  dream  of  fame. 


THE  EDITOR'S  EVENING. 


The  Greatest  Lyric. 

POETRY  interprets  two  things  —  nature  and  human 
nature.  Besides  these,  the  muse  has  no  other  worlds 
to  discover  and  reveal.  Nature  is  the  objective,  visi- 
ble world ;  human  nature  is  the  subjective,  invisible  world. 
The  singer  of  the  song  sees  both ;  but  his  vision  turns  to  the 
one  or  the  other  according  to  his  temperament,  his  disposi- 
tion, and  his  habits  of  culture. 

In  some  cases  the  poet  is  the  poet  of  nature.  For  exam- 
ple, our  American  Bryant  is  a  nature  poet,  pure  and  simple. 
It  were  difficult  to  find  in  the  writings  of  any  other  bard  so 
much  of  nature,  so  little  of  human  nature.  From  the  day 
of  his  first  outgoings,  when  he  lay  musing  by  the  margin  of 
the  meadow  and  traced  the  distant  flight  of  the  waterfowl, 
while  the  heavens  were  aglow  ^^  with  the  last  steps  of  day," 
to  that  far  time  when  the  veteran  poet  composed  the  ^^  Flood 
of  Years,"  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  anything  but  nature  and 
the  influences  of  nature  falling  on  the  heart  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  Longfellow  is  the  poet  of  human  na- 
ture. Though  he  had  a  soul  most  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  natural  world,  he  nevertheless  chooses  the  human 
heart  for  his  realm  of  delight  and  interpretation.  His  poetry 
is  ever  illumined  with  the  affections  and  hopes  of  humanity. 
Even  in  those  cases  in  which  he  begins  with  nature  he  always 
ends  with  human  natui*e.  Standing  by  the  ocean  side  he  be- 
holds the  seaweed  drifting.  He  muses  on  the  autumnal 
equinox  and  the  gigantic  storm-wind  that  faUs  on  the  deep 
and  lashes  shoreward  the  laboring  surges.  He  discovers  in 
vision  the  far  regions  of  the  water-world  from  which  the 
seaweed  comes.  He  hears  the  soft  waves  murmuring  on  the 
Bermudian  corals  and  the  hoarse  breakers  roaring  on  the 
rock-bound  Hebrides.  He  thinks  of  the  mysterious  sear 
stream  bearing  its  unmeasurable  volume  of  warmth  from  the 
tropics  into  the  frozen  gulfs  of  the  North.  But  he  cannot 
finish  with  the  sea  vision  as  iuch  ;  he  turns  to  the  poetio  an- 
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alogy  in  Itfe^  and  the  whole  force  of  his  thought  expends 
itself  in  developing  the  imageiy  of  the  invisible  empire : 

So  when  stonns  of  wild  emotion 

Smite  the  ocean 
Of  the  Poet^s  soul,  ere  long 
From  each  cave  and  rocky  fMneM 

In  the  vastneM 
Floats  some  fragment  of  a  song. 

Anon  we  find  a  poet  who  is  a  singer  of  both  nature  and 
human  nature.  Of  this  kind  was  the  late  immortal  Laureate 
of  England.  Tennyson's  preeminence  rises  upon  the  double 
abutment  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world.  He  blended 
the  two  elements  in  his  song ;  and  the  imperishable  beauty 
of  much  of  his  work  depends  upon  the  blending. 

It  is  this  happy  union  of  the  objective  and  visible  with  the 
subjective  and  invisible  that  has  given  to  the  *^  Bugle  Song  " 
its  strong  hold  on  the  sympathy  of  the  English-speaking 
race,  and  has  brought  a  virtual  consensus  of  judgment  that 
it  is  the  finest  lyric  in  our  language.  Note  the  unconscious 
ease  and  beauty  with  which  the  elements  of  the  natural 
and  spiritual  worlds  are  mingled  in  this  masterpiece.  On 
what  does  the  splendor  fall  ?  Not  on  mere  mountain  peaks 
and  cliffs  and  precipices,  but  on  castle  walls.  Tender,  on  the 
heights,  stood  the  old  castles  of  the  feudal  ages,  with  moats 
and  drawbridges  ready  for  romance  or  battle.  Human 
interests  were  there.  True  enough,  the  poet's  vision  falls 
on  ^^  snowy  summits,"  but  they  are  old  in  story. 

Through  the  first  and  part  of  the  second  stanza  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  any  other  than  the  poet  is  standing  with  him 
and  viewing  the  splendid  scene.  In  the  second  stanza  he  in- 
troduces Elfland.  The  element  of  life,  even  the  life  of  the 
Little  World,  cannot  escape  his  sympathy  and  discernment. 
If  there  are  echoes  of  the  actual  bugle  falling  across  the  lake 
and  returning  from  cliff  and  scar,  those  echoes  are  not  merely 
the  rebound  of  sound ;  they  must  be  the  little  music  blown 
from  the  horns  of  Elfland.  The  Elves  blow,  and  the  purple  glens 
reply,  and  the  echoes  recede  faintly,  faintly,  into  the  silence. 

Then,  in  the  third  stanza,  we  discover  that  the  poet  has  not 
been  musing  aloud  so  much  as  pointing  out  and  interpreting 
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the  scene  to  another  soul  beside  him.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  stanza  he  addresses  that  other  soul ;  he  tells  her  thai 
while  the  echoes  of  the  actual  bugle  die  away  into  silence  — 
while  they  fade  to  nothing  in  the  rich  sky  that  overspans  the 
world  of  sense  and  sorrow — there  are  other  echoes  that  do  not 
melt  into  silence.  The  voices  of  the  soul,  as  the  syUaUes  of 
the  bugle,  flung  forth  on  the  infinite  air,  roll  from  soul  to 
soul,  and  grow  forever  and  forever. 

There  is  thus  in  the  Bugle  Song  a  sudden  involntioii  of 
all  the  visible  landscape — of  snowy  summits  and  castle  walls 
and  lakes  and  cataracts  and  clifiEs  and  scars ;  and  theie  is  the 
equally  sudden  and  beautiful  evolution  of  another  world — 
the  invisible  world  of  hope  and  love.  The  Bugle  Song  thus 
enfolds  in  its  drapery  the  sublimest  elements  of  nature  and 
the  purest  elements  of  human  nature,  and  the  echo,  like  that 
of  the  soul  itself,  will  continue  to  resound  and  fly  from  the 
crags  and  valleys  of  life  through  all  centuries  until  our 
mother  tongue  shall  no  longer  carry  from  heart  to  heart  its 
messages  of  peace. 

''  Thrift,  Thrift,  Horatio.'' 

A  patriot  in  exile  went  on  Bunker  Hill  day  to  see  the 
CoUiM  Sacer.  He  went  alone ;  for  solitude,  even  in  the  city- 
ful,  fits  the  mind  for  communion  with  the  great. 

The  great  were  not  wanting  on  that  sloping  hill,  in  the 
June  meadow,  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  ago.  lliere 
were  men  in  Breed's  pasture  on  that  day  who  wore  hunting 
shirts  and  belts  with  powder-horns  and  leather  bags  filled 
with  chawed  bullets,  who,  on  another  planet,  would  have 
been  gods,  not  by  courtesy,  but  by  right.  Being  on  earth, 
they  were  shot  and  killed  in  freedom's  cause,  and  for  a  cen- 
tury at  least  it  seemed  that  their  fame  was  inunortal. 

Old  Boston  was  proud  of  her  heroes.  She  reared  an 
obelisk  of  granite  not  unworthy  of  her  patriot  dead.  The 
Man  of  Marshfield,  when  the  writer  of  this  note  was  still  a 
blinking  baby,  said  some  immortal  things  at  the  foot  of  that 
everlasting  shaft.  Now  the  exile  went  to  Bunker  Hill  to 
muse  on  these  things,  and  to  drop  a  possible  tear  of  affection 
and  veneration  on  the  spot  where  Joe  Warren  and  old  Israel 
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Putnam  and  Prescott  and  Gridley  and  the  other  heroes 
fought  in  the  trenches  and  fell  back  into  immortality. 

The  exile  tiled  to  revoke  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of 
the  event  and  the  actors.  He  paid  his  tribute  at  the  foot  of 
the  statues  of  Prescott  and  Warren,  and  was  permitted  by 
an  official  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  monument  where  the 
old  battered  guns  are  kept.  Fi>r  this  privilege  he  was  charged 
twenty  cents !  From  the  top  of  the  obelisk  he  looked  down 
and  saw  9ix  fakirs  gesticulating  in  quack-carts  just  outside  of 
the  enclosure.  They  shouted  and  vociferated  about  their 
fraudulent  wares  and  accursed  tricks  to  a  lot  of  ignoramuses, 
to  whom  Bunker  Hill  signified  as  much  as  the  Parthenon 
would  signify  to  as  many  Bushmen  1 

Twenty  cents  for  admission  I  A  fakir  crying  his  wares  at 
the  base  of  Bunker  Hill  I     Business  is  business. 


The  PesslMltl. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  pessimism  as  the  shabbiest  vice  of 
the  civilized  life.  To  be  a  pessimist  is  to  incur  the  aversion 
and  contempt  of  the  world.  To  be  an  optimist  is,  according 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  age,  the  highest  of  the  virtues.  For 
this  reason  they  who  would  avoid  censure  and  they  who 
would  gather  praise  must  shun  the  pessimistic  and  follow  the 
optimistic  gonfalon. 

But  there  are  pessimists  and  pessimists.  Old  Thersites 
was  a  pessimist.  His  head  indicated  it.  Homer  says  that 
the  head  of  Thersites  was  ^*  piled  up  behind."  The  wearer 
of  that  head  used  to  go  about  the  Greek  camp  at  Troy  find- 
ing fault  with  everything.  He  criticised  Agamemnon,  king 
of  men.  He  mocked  at  the  conduct  of  the  siege.  He  quar- 
relled with  everybody,  even  the  sutlers  and  camp-followers. 
He  could  not  keep  the  peace,  insomuch  that  the  mild-man- 
nered Ulysses  was  obliged  one  day  to  whip  him.  When  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons  was  slain  Thersites  plucked  out  her 
eyes ;  he  could  not  forbear  to  make  even  Death  woi'se  than 
it  was.  He  went  on  in  this  career  of  truculent  fault-finding 
and  mockery  and  denimciation  of  everything  and  praise  of 
nothing  until  the  soured^and  terrible  Achilles  —  himself 
something  of  a  pessimist — got  hold  of  him  and  killed  him. 
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That  was  the  end  of  Thersites,  but  not  the  end  of  his  kind. 
The  original  mocker  has  descendants.  They  are  plentifully 
scattered  through  all  the  civilized  races.  There  seems  to  be 
a  certain  type  of  character  which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing but  criticism  and  denunciation  of  things  as  they  are. 
We  heartily  agree  that  this  type  is  the  gadfly  on  the  back  of 
humanity.  Under  the  sting  of  the  gadfly  humanity  writhee 
and  twists  and  plunges,  but  cannot  shake  Thersites  off. 

But  there  is  another  pessimist  of  a  different  order.  Him 
we  appreciate ;  him  we  honor  with  brief  eulogy.  I  should 
think  that  every  good  physician  in  the  world  is  a  pessimist, 
for  it  is  his  business  to  discover  ailment  and  to  make  memo- 
randum of  what  it  is.  The  physician  may  be  never  so  hope- 
ful about  the  ultimate  condition  of  his  patient.  He  may  be 
never  so  confident  that  the  dreadful  epidemic  will  at  length 
subside;  but  in  the  interim  he  relaxes  no  jot  of  effort  to 
discover  the  seat  of  infection,  to  tell  the  authorities  what  it 
is  that  is  breeding  death,  and  to  get  a  wholesome  quarantine 
established  around  the  borders  of  the  infected  district. 

In  this  wise  proceeds  every  sane  philosopher.  What  a  fool 
is  he  who  supposes  that  civilization  is  a  healthy  subject! 
What  a  quack  is  he  who,  knowing  the  infected  provinces  in 
the  Empire  of  Life,  says  that  he  does  not  believe  there  is  an 
infection,  and  that  indeed  he  doubts  whether  there  is  malady 
anywhere !  What  a  poltroon  is  he  who  calls  the  discovery 
and  uncovery  of  infection  and  plague  the  bugaboo  of  a  pes- 
simist I  Albeit,  the  quack  knows  that  the  spurious  all-is-weU 
diagnosis  g^oes  for  much  with  the  folks  of  his  neighborhood, 
and  that  the  increment  to  his  own  estate  will  be  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  hygienic  flattery  which  he  dispenses. 

Of  this  kind  of  quack  and  poltroon  the  world  is  full.  The 
easy  optimist  abounds.  He  constitutes  a  part  of  the  vocif- 
erous majority  who  mob-like  howl  down  the  wind  the  whole- 
some, courageous  pessimist  who  dares  to  diagnosticate  the 
maladies  of  his  age  and  country.  Behold  how  every  genuine 
man  and  woman  who  has  the  courage  of  conviction  and  does 
that  courage  into  word  and  deed  shall  be  assailed  and  vitu- 
perated I  His  criticism  and  his  warning  will  be  turned  ever 
to  his  hurt     Popularity  belongs  to  the  laudator  temporU  acti. 
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Contumely  follows  the  steps  of  whoever  speaks  the  sarcasm 
of  truth  and  administers  the  irony  of  righteousness. 

Take  for  example  such  a  man  as  James  Russell  Lowell. 
What  does  he  fling  into  the  face  of  the  age?  Here  is  his 
message  in  a  single  verse : 

"  Truth  forever  on  the  8C(nfoldy  wrong  forever  on  the  throne,^^ 

What  does  the  loud  world  say  in  answer  ?  The  loud  world 
denies  it.  The  loud  world  rushes  to  a  political  meeting  and 
catches  with  open  mouth  the  harangue  administered  by  the 
Honorable  Donovan  Maginty  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  who  declares 
in  stentorian  rhetoric  that  the  world  was  never  before  so  good 
and  sweet,  society  was  never  before  so  pellucid  aud  sunlit, 
and  man  was  never  before  so  rich  in  virtue  and  health.  None 
the  less,  it  was  Lowell  and  not  the  Honorable  Maginty  who 
delivered  the  imprisoned  truth  to  his  fellow  men,  taking  upon 
himself  cheerfully  the  ill  fame  of  pessimism,  if  thereby  he 
might  conduce  a  little  to  the  betterment  of  mankind.  The 
beautiful  but  sad  aphorism  of  the  poet  stands  like  a  great 
rock  in  the  noisy  swell  of  the  breakers,  challenging  and  fling- 
ing back  their  impotent  assailing  waters ;  for  Truth  is  forever 
on  the  scaffold,  and  Error  is  forever  on  the  throne  :  only,  at 
last,  we  shall  pull  down  the  error  and  crown  the  truth. 


The  FhysleUui's  Last  Call. 

He  rose  at  midnight,  fevered  and  worn  oat 

With  forty  years  of  service  to  mankind  I 

A  young  wife  waited  for  the  master  mind 
To  save  her  in  the  hour  of  hope  and  doubt. 
He  gave  her  baby  to  her,  turned  about 

And  staggered  homeward  through  the  darkness  —  blind 

With  toil  and  vigil,  and  was  fain  to  find 
Death  and  surcease  from  life's  distracted  rout  I 

Small  was  the  box  of  silver-bronze  that  held 
The  treasured  ashes !     It  was  Freedom's  Day, 
And  overhead  the  sky  was  deeply  blue. 
We  left  the  casket  I     Death  and  fire  had  felled 
Our  girdled  cedar  I     He  had  gone  away 
Who  did  his  duty  till  the  fight  was  through. 
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[In  tkU  DepartmnU  cf  Thb  Abbha  no  book  wUl  be  reviewed  wMeh  U  not  regmrded 

real  addUion  to  literature,] 


A  Bard  of  the  OhioJ 

From  the  poetry  of  our  day  I  select  that  of  Madison  Cawein 
an  example  of  conspicuous  merit.  Many  American  readers  have 
enjoyed  Mr.  Cawein's  productions.  His  Muse  is  a  welcome 
visitant  in  the  parlors  and  summer-houses  of  high-up  people  in 
all  parts  of  our  country.  But  the  appreciation  of  his  poetry  has 
never  been  as  great  as  its  merits  would  indicate.  His  poems  are 
rather  too  good  to  be  caught  up  on  the  babbling  tongue  and  east 
forth  into  mere  popularity.  They  are  caviare  to  the  general; 
and  yet  they  have  in  them  the  best  elements  of  popular  favor. 

Cawein  is  a  classicist.  He  will  have  it  that  poems,  however 
humble  the  theme,  however  tender  the  sentiment,  shall  wear  a 
tasteful  Attic  dress.  I  do  not  intimate  that  Mr.  Cawein's  mind 
has  been  too  much  saturated  with  the  classical  spirit  or  that  his 
native  instincts  have  been  supplanted  with  Greek  exotics  and 
flowers  out  of  the  renaissance,  but  rather  that  his  own  mental 
constitution  is  of  a  classical  as  well  as  a  romantic  mould. 

No  true  poet,  I  presume,  can  help  being  a  poet,  or  can  refrain 
from  exhibiting  his  divine  weakness  to  mankind.  F6etry  is  a 
form  of  spiritual  dream  which  it  were  impossible  to  suppress ;  and 
how  dismal  withal  the  world  would  be  without  it !  If  the  logi- 
cians and  mathematicians  could  have  their  way,  if  the  philoso- 
phers could  rule,  if  the  scholastics  issuing  from  their  fuliginous 
dust-heaps  could  prevail  over  all  spiritual  and  sentimental  condi- 
tions, to  be  sure  what  a  dreadful  reign  of  death  we  should  have  I 
What  an  empire  of  bones ! 

Madison  Cawein  has  now  published  at  least  five  volumes  of 
poems;  and  they  are  all  worth  while.  I  find  mentioned  also 
"  Lyrics  and  Idyls  "  and  *'  The  Triumph  of  Music,"  which  I  have 
not  seen  in  separate  form  —  these  besides  the  five  publications 

1  **  Days  and  Dreams."  Poems,  by  Madison  Cawein,  author  of  "  Lyrics  and 
Idyls/'  "  The  Triumph  of  Music,"  etc.  One  yolume  18mo.  Pp.  178.  G.  P.  Pntnam'a 
Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1891.  '*  Moods  and  Memoriee."  By  the  same.  One 
volume  12mo.  Pp.  810.  Same  publishers.  New  York  and  London,  18tt.  **Sed 
Leaves  and  Roses."  By  the  same.  One  yolume  12mo.  Pp.  205.  Same  publlahers, 
1%)3.  *<  Poems  of  Nature  and  Love."  By  the  same.  One  volume  ISmo.  Pp.  811. 
Same  publishers,  1898.  "  Intimations  of  the  Beautiful  and  Other  Poems."  By  th« 
same.    One  volume  8vo.    Pp.  806.    Same  publishers,  1H94. 
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which  are  before  me.  '  ^^  Days  aod  Dreams"  appeared  in  1891. 
In  the  following  year  *^  Moods  and  Memories  "  was  published.  In 
1893  *^  Red  Leaves  and  Roses "  and  '^  Poems  of  Nature  and 
Love  "  were  sent  out;  and  in  1894  '^  Intimations  of  the  Beauti- 
ful "  followed,  completing  the  series,  all  from  the  press  of  the 
Putnams.  But  let  no  one  think  that  the  series  will  end  with  the 
present  fytte.  Cawein  is  a  constant  writer.  His  poems  appear 
in  the  current  magazines  of  the  last  two  years,  rati  in  gurgite 
vasto^  as  the  pale  shade  of  Mantua  would  say,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  new  volume  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  themes  of  Cawein's  poetry  are  generally  taken  from  the 
world  of  romance.  If  there  be  any  modern  bard  who  can  re- 
create a  mediaeval  castle  and  give  to  its  inhabitants  the  senti- 
ments which  were  theirs  in  the  twelfth  century,  Cawein  is  the 
poet  who  can.  He  takes  delight  in  the  East.  He  is  the  Omar 
Khayyam  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  He  is  as  much  of  a  Mohammedan 
as  a  Christian.  He  knows  the  Son  of  Abdallah  better  than  he 
knows  Cromwell ;  and  has  more  sympathy  with  a  Khalif  than 
with  a  Colonel.  He  dwells  in  the  romantic  regions  of  life ;  but 
the  romance  is  real.  The  hope  is  a  true  hope.  The  dream  is  a 
true  dream.  The  picture  is  a  painting,  and  not  a  chromo.  The 
love  is  a  passion,  and  not  a  dilettante  episode.  Cawein's  art  is 
a  genuine  art.  His  vecpe  is  exquisite.  Out  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  poems  in  the  five  volumes  under  consideration 
there  may  be  found  hardly  a  false  step  or  broken  harmony. 

The  sympathetic  reader  will  note  in  Mr.  Cawein's  poems  the 
marks  of  steady  poetical  development.  How  subtile  are  those 
touches  by  which  genius  reveals  itself  in  the  evolution  from  youth 
to  maturity,  and  from  maturity  to  full  flight!  In  the  poems 
which  make  up  ^^Days  and  Dreams"  there  are  distinct  traces  of 
the  youthful  dreams  which  give  to  life  its  keenest  charm.  Out 
of  *^  One  Day  and  Another  "  the  following  stanzas  reveal  the 
impatience  of  the  waiting  lover : 

The  owls  are  quavering,  two,  now  three. 

And  all  the  green  is  graying ; 
The  owls  our  trystlng  dials  be  — 

There  is  no  time  for  8ta3ring. 

I  wait  you  where  this  buckeye  throws 

Its  tumbled  shadow  over 
Wood-violet  and  the  bramble-rose, 

Long  lady-fern  and  clover. 

The  volume  of  ^^  Moods  and  Memories"  is  the  most  extensive 
which   Mr.  Cawein  has  published.      It    represents  the  second 
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stage  in  the  poet's  fancy ;  for  in  these  songs  he  begins  to  be  re- 
flective. He  writes  mach  of  nature,  and  shows  extreme  happiness 
in  depicting  the  aspects  of  the  landscape.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  poem  on  ^^  Frost "  Cawein  reveals  the  finest  poetical  fancy : 

White  artist  he,  who,  breezeless  nights, 

From  tJDgling  stars  Jocosely  whirls, 
A  harlequin  in  spangled  tights. 

His  wand  a  pot  of  pounded  pearls. 

The  field  a  hasty  palette;  for 

In  thin  or  thick,  with  daub  and  streak, 
It  stretches  from  the  bam-gate^s  bar 

To  the  bleached  ribbon  of  the  creek. 

Or  again,  in  the  poem  on  ^^  Indian  Summer"  how  sweet  is  the 
discernment : 

The  dawn  is  a  warp  of  fever, 

The  eve  is  a  woof  of  fire ; 
And  the  month  is  a  singing  weaver 

Weaving  a  red  desire. 

Or  again,  how  beautifully  pathetic  is  the  sketch  of  *^  A  Dead 

Lily : " 

The  South  had  saluted  her  mouth 

Till  her  mouth  was  sweet  with  the  South. 

The  North,  with  its  breathings  low. 
Made  the  blood  of  her  veins  like  his  snow. 

The  West,  with  his  smiles  and  his  art. 
Poured  the  honey  of  life  in  her  heart. 

The  East  had  in  whisperings  told 
Her  secrets  more  precious  than  gold. 

So  she  grew  to  a  beautiful  thought 
Which  a  godhead  of  love  had  wrought. 

The  little  volume  of  ^*  Red  Leaves  and  Roses  "  contains  sev- 
eral of  Cawein's  most  beautiful  productions.  It  is  made  up  of 
the  longer  poems  **  Wild-Thorn  and  Lily,"  '*The  Idyl  of  the 
Standing-Stone,"  ''  An  Epic  of  South-Fork,"  etc.,  with  inter- 
vening songs,  some  of  which  are  as  beautiful  as  our  style  of  new 
singing  may  make  them.  In  this  volume  the  romantic  and  far- 
off  spirit  of  Cawein  shows  itself  more  strongly  than  hitherto. 
Thus  in  ^^  Thamus  "  behold  the  setting  of  the  story : 

And  it  is  said  that  Thamus  sailed 

Off  islands  of  ^gean  seas 
No  seaman  yet  had  ever  hailed, 

No  merchant  yet  had  sailed  to  these, 

FhcBnician  or  the  Chersones<^- 
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Uke  shadows  on  a  sbadow-diip 
The  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  sailors  lay, 

When  from  the  island  seemed  to  slip, 
Borne  overhead  and  far  away, 
A  voice  that  ^^  Thamus ! "  seemed  to  say. 

In  the  fourth  volame  of  the  series  the  poet  communes  much 
with  nature,  and  is  a  little  saddened  with  the  retrospect  of  life ; 
for  the  young  singer  as  well  as  the  veteran  has  the  power  of  ret- 
rospect.    I  quote  a  stanza  from  ^*  The  Forest  Pool : " 

One  memory  persuades  me  when 

Dnsk^s  lonely  star  bums  overhead. 
To  take  the  gray  path  through  the  glen  — 

That  finds  the  forest  pool,  made  red 
With  sunset — and  forget  again. 

Forget  that  she  is  dead. 

In  the  volume  called  **  Intimations  of  the  Beautiful "  the  poet 
is  nearer  to  us  in  time,  and  nearer  to  us  in  spirit  than  in  his  pre- 
ceding work.  A  single  extract  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the 
sixty  beautiful  pieces  composing  the  collection.  **  In  Shadow" 
is  a  love  song,  and  there  is  much  of  this  divine  passion  in  all  of 
Cawein's  poems.  Sometimes  he  plays  delicately  with  the  senti- 
ment ;  sometimes  he  springs  into  the  river  and  swims  away.  Or 
sometimes  he  stands  half -hidden  by  overhanging  vines  breathing 
out  in  sweet  cadences  the  sorrowful  plaint  within.  Thus  in  the 
poem  to  which  I  have  referred  he  saddens  us  into  a  sigh  with  a 
glimpse  at  a  marble  index  over  the  grave  of  some  bygone  love : 

A  moth  sucks  in  a  flaming  flower : 
The  moon  beams  on  the  old  church-tower : 
I  watch  the  moth  and  waning  moon  — 
A  moth-white  slip— 
One  silver  tip 
In  ghostly  tree-tops,  drifting  soon 
To  gleam  above  the  church  an  hour. 

My  soul  is  sad  as  any  bloom 
The  moonlight  haunts  beside  a  tomb ; 
So  very  weary  with  the  love 
No  words  may  speak  — 
Oh,  wild  and  weak  I  — 
Here  where  thy  tombstone's  marble  dove 
l£akes  of  the  moonlight  plaintive  gloom. 
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To  OUR  Patrons  and  Friends  : 

We  appeal  to  all  who  are  concerned  in 
the  people^s  cause  to  aid  in  its  promotion. 
Friends  of  Reform  and  Freedom,  The 
Arena  is  fighting  your  battle!  If  you 
are  sincere,  as  we  are  sincere,  in  this 
conflict,  support  the  one  great  magazine 
which  stands  true  to  your  interests.  If 
you  wish  success  to  the  champion  of  pop- 
ular liberties,  the  defender  of  the  rights 
of  man,  then  show  your  devotion  and 
earnestness  by  subscribing  for  The  Arena 
and  by  inducing  your  friends  to  subscribe. 


**  Freedom  and  Its  OpportaBltles.'' 

In  The  Arena  for  November  the  battle 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  will  be 
waged  as  hotly  as  ever.  The  first  article, 
^^ Freedom  and  Its  Opportunities"  will  be 
by  Grovemor  John  R.  Rogers,  of  Wash- 
ington. The  portrait  of  the  author  will 
stand  as  frontispiece  to  the  number.  Gov- 
ernor Rogers  considers  what  human  free- 
dom is,  what  its  worth  is  to  mankind,  and 
how  the  enjojnnent  of  freedom  is  impeded. 


A  Labor  Symposium. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  The  Arena  for  November  will  be  a 
symposium  entitled  *'  The  Laborer* s  View 
of  the  Labor  Question,'*^  To  this  the  con- 
tributors are  Herbert  M.  Ramp,  of  Mis- 
souri; W.  E.  Edwards,  of  Ohio;  and 
William  Emory  Kearns,  of  Kansas. 


Blow  at  the  Telegraph  Monster. 

In  The  Arena  for  November  Professor 
Frank  Parsons  will  continue  his  arduous 
fight  with  the  telegraph  monopoly.  This 
will  be  his  fourteenth  article  and  not  the 
least  powerful  of  the  series. 


IiiitiatiTe  and  Referendum. 

No  subject  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  possesses  greater  or  more  vital 
interest  to  political  reformers  than  does 


that  of  the  Initiative  and  Beferendum  9s  a 
method  of  lejgislation.  The  advantages 
and  feasibility  of  the  new  system  over  the 
present  abusive  and  inefficient  method  will 
be  strongly  set  forth  in  The  Arena  tor 
November  by  Elihu  F.  Barker. 


flaupt  on  the  Railroad  in  Politics. 

In  The  Arena  for  November  Lewis 
M.  Haupt,  Chairman  of  the  Ck>loiubia- 
Cauca  Arbitration  Commission,  will  con- 
tribute a  brief  but  admirable  arUole 
entitled  ^^  The  Eaaroad  as  a  PoliUcai 
Factor:'  

Judge  George  H.  Smltli  on  Bimelaltism. 

In  The  Arena  for  November  Judge 
George  H.  Smith,  of  Los  Angeles,  will 
contribute  a  powerful  article  in  review 
of  Giffen's  *^  Case  Against  EhnetaUism.^' 
Judge  Smith  is  an  able  writer  and  thor- 
oughly Informed  on  the  subject. 


B.  0.  Flower's  Contriliution. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  will  continue  his 
special  contributions  with  an  excellent 
article  in  November.  His  title  is  ^^  iVao- 
tical  Measures  for  Promoting  Manhood  and 
Preventing  Crime,'*' 


How  Poor  the  Bieli  Are  I 

In  the  number  for  November  a  brilliant 
little  article  entitled  ^^Poor  ^Fairly  lUeh ' 
People''  will  be  contributed  by  H.  M. 
Foster.  Mr.  Foster  is  a  satirist,  and  his 
contribution  is  a  witty  and  ironical  ex* 
position  of  how  poor  ^^  fairly  rich  people  *' 
may  be  In  their  own  estimation. 
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History  as  a  Science. 

In  The  Arena  for  November  the 
Editor  will  discuss  the  subject  of  ^*i5R»* 
tory  as  Science." 

The  other  parts  of  The  Arena  will 
be  the  ^^  Plaza  of  the  Poets^"  The  Editor^s 
Evening,  Book  Reviews,  etc. 
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FEEEDOM  AND  ITS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY  GOVEBNOR  JOHN   R.   ROGERS,   OP   WASHINGTON. 


*^  In  every  country  the  nation  is  in  the  cottage,  and  if  the  light  of 
your  legislation  does  not  shine  in  there  your  statesmanship  is  a  failure  and 
your  system  is  a  mistake.**  —  Canon  Farrar, 

IT  will  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  a  very  general  appre- 
hension of  coming  change  occupies  the  public  mind.  All 
things  show  the  present  to  be  a  time  of  transition,  and 
most  people  are  ready  not  only  to  believe  it,  but  to  assist 
in  the  change.  The  growth  of  invention,  the  progress  of 
luxury,  and  the  spread  of  intelligence  by  means  of  public 
education  have  created  conditions  unlike  those  existing  in 
any  previous  age  of  the  world ;  and  these  conditions  not  only 
vitally  affect,  but  absolutely  control,  the  lives  of  men.  It 
is  seen  that  change  must  come,  for  man  is  the  creature  of 
his  surroundings  and  of  his  thoughts.  No  deed  without  a 
thought  as  its  father,  and  in  his  thoughts  the  most  ignorant 
animal-like  man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  **  As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he,"  is  as  true  to-day  as  in 
the  days  of  Solomon ;  and  this  is  accentuated  and  emphasized 
when  multiplied  by  numbers.  If  one  man  in  a  community 
is  profoundly  impressed  by  a  thought,  as  a  rule  only  his  life 
is  affected  by  it ;  but  let  ten  be  infected  by  him,  let  the  base 
of  his  thought  be  a  new  truth,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  that 
community  if  all  in  it  be  not  somewhat  diverted  from  previ- 
ous lines  of  thought  and  action.  Let  the  whole  community 
be  moved  in  like  manner,  and  even  though  that  community 
be  moderate  in  its  extent  and  numbers  a  new  school  is  the 
result,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  finally  profoundly 
affects  all  other  schools  and  modes  of  thought  and  action. 
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But  let  this  go  faxtlier  iii  its  spread,  let  the  people  of  a  na- 
tion be  generally  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  new  proposi- 
tion, an  epoch  in  history  is  the  result,  and  straightway  the 
thing  previously  only  imagined  has  come  to  pass.  Up  to 
the  time  of  action  this  had  been  held  by  the  so-called  wise 
ones  of  earth  to  be  impracticable,  visionary,  and  as  the  idle 
imaginings  of  a  dreamer.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  when  the 
time  of  action  is  come,  suddenly  and  as  if  by  magic  the  peo- 
ple come  to  see*  that  the  previously  derided  thought  is  true  I 
Thenceforward  the  power  of  the  Living  God  is  behind  it, 
and  naught  can  bar  its  progress. 

Examples  of  this,  nature's  mode  of  progress,  are  not  want- 
ing upon  every  page  of  history.  Our  nation  came  into  being 
upon  precisely  these  lines,  and  black  slavery  was  doomed 
wL  L  J.  W  been  g.«,e«d  into  «.e  1.  »eie^  te 
the  propagation  of  abolitionistic  thought  and  opinion.  So,  to- 
day, that  change  will  come  is  clear,  for  all  demand  it.  There 
are  no  conservatives.  Even  the  beneficiaries  of  present  wrongs 
are  anxiously  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  protect  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  under  a  stronger  government.  They  are  very 
much  ill  at  ease.  They  fear  the  fury  of  the  mob  when  it 
shall  discover  the  depth  of  the  wrong  practised  upon  it.  As 
yet  the  people  refuse  to  believe  the  story  of  their  thraldom. 
They  are  now  exploring  the  cage  constructed  for  them  by 
their  masters.  No  loophole  of  escape  as  yet  appears.  Of 
this  they  are  convinced.  But  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast;  they  do  not  yet  believe,  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  think,  that  the  conditions  which  surround  and 
hedge  them  in  were  specially  prepared  and  constructed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  depriving  them  of  that  freedom  of 
action  and  opportunity  outlined  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. But  when  in  the  near  future  this  shall  have  been 
made  plain,  when  they  shall  have  been  convinced  by  dire  ex- 
perience that  the  cage  of  legal  circumstance  against  which  they 
beat  their  heads  in  vain  has  been  constructed  for  them,  and 
that  it  does  actually  and  positively  prevent  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity and  action,  and  that  without  remedy,  then,  indeed,  a 
time  of  trial  will  come. 

And  for  tlus  time  of  trial  the  enemies   of  freedom  are 
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preparing  with  might  and  main.  It  is  their  intention  to 
secure  aid  and  assistance  from  our  hereditary  enemies,  the 
English.  Indeed,  we  are  already  told  that,  as  English  money 
has  been  heavily  invested  in  this  country,  it  is  but  natural 
that  English  guns  should  protect  it  if  threatened  by  what  its 
owners  may  term  **  repudiation,"  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  new  bondage  is  to  be  enforced  by  a  bondocracy  having 
its  headquarters  in  London.  It  is  to  be  world-wide  in  extent 
and  world-compelling  in  its  power.  In  many  respects  it  is 
the  most  formidable  conspiracy  against  human  liberty  ever 
formed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  population  of  Eng- 
land is  relatively  small ;  with  a  globe  under  tribute  this  small 
population  can  always  be  controlled.  From  London,  as  a 
centre  and  base  of  operations,  the  world  is  to  be  governed 
through  control  of  money,  the  medium  of  exchange  which  all 
must  use.  It  is  thought  to  be  impregnable  from  outside  at- 
tack. With  the  wealth  of  the  world  at  his  command,  and 
secure  in  his  tight  little  isle,  the  moneylender  is  to  rule  the 
world.  This  is  the  scheme.  Shylock  is  to  be  king  over  all 
the  earth  !  And  we  have  Americans  who  wish  us  to  follow 
English  lead  in  these  matters  I  That  bonds  mean  eventual 
bondage  is  now  very  generally  understood,  and  yet  we  have 
Americans  who  have  defended  in  the  past,  and  will  attempt 
to  defend  in  the  future,  the  further  issue  of  bonds  in  aid  of 
this  scheme  to  place  our  country  under  bondage  to  the  money 
power  of  the  world  I  Modern  slavery  is  enforced  by  the  exac- 
tion of  tribute  for  the  use  of  money.  But  the  end  of  bondage 
approaches.     The  oppressed  shall  go  free. 

Some  one  has  illustrated  the  difference  between  monarchy 
and  a  republic  by  saying  that  a  monarchy  is  like  a  well- 
appointed  ship  which  may  founder  and  go  down  in  mid- 
ocean,  while  a  republic  is  like  a  timber  raft.  The  men  upon 
it  are  often  imcomfortable,  their  feet  are  always  in  the  water, 
and  conflict  with  the  waves  is  continual.  But  the  raft  re- 
main;:^  afloat.  Our  republic  will  not  go  down,  but  progress  is 
slow,  and  error  requires  much  time  for  its  extinguishment. 
A  generation  passes  in  mental  conflict  for  the  establishment 
of  a  truth.  After  thirty  years  of  antinslavery  agitation,  which 
until  near  its  close  was  frowned  upon  and  deprecated  by  all 
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so-called  **  substantial  citizens,"  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  fiir 
mous  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1858,  said  it  was 
idle  to  disguise  the  truth,  this  nation  could  not  longer  con- 
tinue half  slave  and  half  free.  The  next  year  William  H. 
Seward,  in  his  well-remembered  Rochester  speech,  said  sub- 
stantially the  same:  It  is  folly,  said  he,  longer  to  talk  of 
compromise;  ^^ there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  oppos- 
ing and  enduring  forces."  And  these  men  were  right.  There 
was  a  conflict,  and  the  country  did  not  continue  half  slave  and 
half  free.  They  were  the  xmtriots  of  that  time.  Like  wise 
men  they  foresaw  the  evil  and  endeavored  to  prepare  their 
countrymen  to  withstand  it.  They  did  not  deceive  them 
with  false  cries  of  peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace  pos- 
sible except  at  the  price  of  submission  to  the  mandates  of  those 
responsible  for  ^^the  sum  of  all  villanies." 

So,  to-day  a  new  conflict  appears.  Wise  and  determined 
action  will  prevent  all  appeal  to  arms  ;  while  the  cry  of  sub- 
mission to  English  money  lords,  heard  from  our  modem 
tones,  if  acquiesced  in,  will  surely  bring  a  bloody  struggle 
whenever  the  people  fully  comprehend  the  fact  that  in  this 
way  freedom  and  its  opportunities  have  been  bartered  away. 

The  conflict  between  manhood  and  mammon,  which,  al- 
though as  old  as  history,  took  on  a  more  pronounced  phase 
in  1873,  has  now  in  its  present  form  been  before  the  people 
of  this  country  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  time  of 
decisive  action^approaches,  and  everybody  knows  it.  Either 
the  people  are  to  regain  the  old  freedom  of  opportunity 
enjoyed  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  republic,  or  they  are  to 
sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale.  The  struggle  is 
one  of  moral  right  and  moral  worth  against  the  power  of 
money.  It  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  fight  of  the  Al- 
mighty Dollar  against  Almighty  God.  This  is  the  truth. 
Cowards  and  timeservers  will  deny  it,  but  they  cannot  pre- 
vent it.  Nothing  can  prevent  it.  And  the  ultimate  outcome 
is  not  doubtful.     The  right  will  triumph. 

While  all  intelligent  men  will  agree  that  a  crisis  ap- 
proaches, there  is  no  agpreement  regarding  the  principles 
involved  or  the  ground  properly  occupied  by  the  champions 
of  freedom.     This  is  the  great  want  of  the  time.     Concert  of 
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action  is  demanded.  But  concert  of  action  to  be  effectual 
must  wait  on  truth.  Truth  must  be  the  guide  and  mentoi 
of  advance.  A  base  line  must  be  drawn  upon  which  all  can 
agpree,  and  which  all  can  see  rests  upon  those  immutable 
principles  of  justice  finding  universal  lodgment  in  the  heart 
of  man.  To  be  universally  accepted,  or  to  be  accepted  by 
the  great  majority  of  men,  truths  must  not  be  finespun  or 
illusive  ;  they  must  be  self-evident  to  all  and  as  clearly  per- 
ceivable as  the  noonday  sun.  Nor  ought  this  to  be  difficult. 
Ti-uth,  although  many-sided,  is  capable  of  the  clearest  state- 
ment. Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  agree  upon  a  foundation  of 
self-evident  truth. 

Stated  in  a  large  and  wholesale  way  there  are  but  two 
factora  employed  in  all  the  multifarious  activities  of  men 
upon  this  planet:  mind  and  matter ;  the  world  about  us  and 
the  thought  of  man;  or  nature  and  human  nature.  Both 
these  factors  are  controlled  by  certain  immutable  and  un- 
changeable laws,  which  have  never  changed  and  will  never 
change.  Natural  laws  remain.  Human  nature  is  now  what 
it  has  always  been.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  laws  of  human 
and  external  natui'e  cannot  be  broken  without  the  infliction 
of  certain  penalties.  Punishment  is  unescapable  and  inevi- 
table. Man,  then,  to  be  happy,  to  advance,  to  live  the  life 
intended  by  nature,  must  obey  natural  laws  controlling  both 
human  and  external  nature.  These  cannot  long  be  success- 
fully evaded.  It  becomes  important,  then,  to  know  what 
these  are,  for  no  plan  of  betterment  can  be  successful  which 
is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  them. 

To  begin,  then,  it  is  self-evident  that  all  men  have  from 
their  Creator,  or  from  nature,  certain  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  as  an  inalienable  possession.  These  are  so  many 
natural  gifts,  for  the  right  use  of  which  nature  holds  us  re- 
sponsible. If  we  abuse  them  she  vigorously  and  without 
forgiveness  exacts  her  certain  penalties.  These  rights, 
powei-s,  and  privileges  with  which  nature  has  invested  us 
form  the  nature  of  man;  they  are  inseparable  from  him. 
The  proper  exercise  of  these  cannot  be  denied  to  man  with- 
out violence  being  done  to  his  nature.  It  is  thus  self-evident 
that  any  power  which  prevents  men  from  the  right  use  and 
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proper  exei'cise  of  the  gifts  of  nature  comes  into  opposition 
to  nature.     These  gifts  are  inalienable. 

We  have  a  right  to  life.  It  is  the  fi'ee  gift  of  God,  and 
we  are  held  responsible  for  the  right  use  and  exercise  of  this 
gift.  We  cannot  rightfully  alienate,  give,  or  barter  it  awaj*. 
Nor  can  any  other  person,  power,  or  government  rightfully 
deny  or  abridge  this  right  except  as  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  we  may  have  been  duly  convicted.  It  is  an  inalien- 
able right.  It  is  also  self-evident,  if  this  right  cannot  be 
rightfully  denied  or  abridged,  that  whatever  is  essential  to 
the  right  is  also  included.  For,  otherwise,  the  right  is  gradu- 
ally taken  away  and  denied.  Air  is  essential  to  life.  If  air 
is  denied,  even  in  part,  the  right  to  life  is  g^udually  destroyed. 
And  so  of  all  other  essentials.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental axioms  of  law  and  equity  that  a  grant  includes  all  es- 
sentials to  the  grant.  It  follows,  then,  naturally,  that  as  the 
Creator,  or  nature,  has  granted  us  life,  holding  us  to  a  strict 
accountability  under  the  laws  of  nature  for  the  right  use  of 
it,  the  Creator  has  also  given  us  as  a  free  gift  all  that  is 
necessary  and  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  grant  of  life. 
For,  otherwise,  we  could  not  be  held  accountable  for  the  use 
we  make  of  it. 

And  this  also  is  self-evident.  In  a  state  of  nature,  or 
imder  the  law  of  nature,  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  use 
what  are  called  natural  opportunities,  that  is,  the  earth  in  a 
state  of  nature.  All,  in  the  absence  of  statute  law,  have  an 
equal  right  to  cultivate  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face for  self-support,  to  fish  in  the  sea,  to  delve  in  the  mine, 
etc.  This  is  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the 
right  to  apply  labor  to  natural  opportunities  is  the  one  essen- 
tial to  life,  without  which  it  cannot  be  preserved,  save  by  the 
payment  of  unjust  tribute  to  those  who  possess  no  warrant 
from  the  Creator,  or  nature,  for  its  exaction.  That  is,  this 
tribute  or  payment  for  the  right  to  live  is  unnatural,  making 
void  the  original  grant.  And  the  exaction  of  this  tribvtey  eanr 
trary  to  the  latvs  of  nature  and  of  God^  is  the  fundamental 
error  in  all  progress  and  all  so^alled  civilization.  This  will 
appear  the  moi*e  plainly  when  we  consider  that  all  wealth,  aU 
that  beautifies  and  embellishes  life  and  makes  it  worth  the 
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living,  is  the  product  of  human  exertion  applied  to  natural 

opportunities.     Wealth  and  the  means  of  living  are  obtained 

in  no  other  way.     The  means  of  living,  it  must  be  evident, 

are  part  and  parcel  of  the  grant  of  life,  for  if  the  means 

whereby  life  is  prolonged  are  denied,  the  right  to  life,  which 

it  is  agi*eed  is  inalienable,  is  destroyed.     And  this  is  readily 

seen  to  be  true  by  a  reference  to  man's  past  history.     All  the 

buried  nations  of  antiquity,  all  previous  civilizations,  have 

perished  simply  and  solely  because  man's  fundamental  rights 

have  been  denied. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  doctrine.     The  preamble  to  the  grand 

declaration  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France  in  1789, 

composed  at  that  time  of  the  wisest  and  best,  recites: 

The  representatives  of  the  people  of  France,  formed  hito  a  National 
Assembly,  considering  that  ignorance^  neglect^  or  contempt  of  human  rights 
are  the  sole  causes  of  public  misfortunes  and  corruptions  of  government^  have 
resolved  to  set  forth  in  a  solemn  declaration  those  natoral,  impreecrip- 
tible,  and  inalienable  rights,  and  do  recognize  and  declare,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  with  the  hope  of  His  blessing  and  favor,  the 
following  sacred  rights  of  men  and  citizens. 

The  French  people  in  their  declaration,  as  did  the  Ameri- 
cans in  theirs,  built  upon  the  only  foundation  which  can 
endure  —  the  fundamental  and  natural  right  of  man  to  the 
use  of  natural  opportunities.  All  tyranny  begins  in  a  denial 
by  men  to  their  brothers  of  the  equal  use  of  the  free  gifts  of 
a  common  Father.  So,  to-day,  the  monopolist,  the  destroyer 
of  liberty,  like  Cain,  his  ancient  prototype,  conspires  against 
his  brothers,  seeking  to  possess  himself  of  the  favors  of  God 
bestowed  equally  upon  all. 

And  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up 
against  Abel,  his  brother,  and  slew  him.  —  Qen.  iy,  8. 

In  our  day  Cain  has  gained  in  craft.  He  is  far  more 
stealthy  in  his  methods,  and  more  dangerous.  He  even  de- 
ceives himself.  Now,  being  the  stronger,  that  is,  the  richer, 
he  simply  refuses  his  brother  the  field,  smilingly  assuring  him 
that  to  this  ancestral  field  he  has  no  valid  claim  !  This  not 
only  disposes  of  Abel  in  a  far  neater  and  more  scientific  fash- 
ion than  of  old,  but  also  makes  a  brother,  and  his  posterity 
after  him,  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  in  the  service 
of  himself  and  his  descendants  forever. 
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But  it  is  probaUe  that  no  one  will  deny  man's  right,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  to  the  bounties  of  God.  It  will  be  held,  how- 
ever, that  society  has  in  some  mysterious  and  unknown  way 
acquired  the  right  to  deprive  men  of  that  which  it  is  clearly 
seen  is  a  birthright  and  a  gift  from  the  Creator.  This  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  now  exploded  belief  in  divine  right 
of  kings.  It  is  of  monarchical  origin,  unrepublican  in  form, 
and  destructive  of  liberty  in  its  results.  Let  us  very  briefly 
note  the  way  in  which  this  monstrous  perversion  has  been 
engrafted  upon  our  statute  books.  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
our  English  lawgiver,  thus  sums  up  the  matter : 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are  told  by  Holy  Writ,  the  all- 
bountiful  Creator  gave  to  man  dominion  over  aU  the  earth  and  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  This  is  the  only  true  and  solid  foundation 
for  man^s  domain  over  external  things,  whatever  airy,  metaphjrslcal  no- 
tions may  have  been  started  by  fanciful  writers  upon  the  subject.  The 
earth,  therefore,  and  aU  things  therein  are  the  general  property  of  all 
mani^iod,  exclusive  of  all  other  beings,  from  the  immediate  g^  of  the 
Creator.  —  Blackstone^s  *'*' Commentaries^'^'*  II,  2. 

But  men  have  been  deprived  of  this  natural  right.  Black- 
stone,  after  stating  explicitly  that  occupation  and  use  consti- 
tute the  sole  natural  and  moral  right  to  the  possession  of 
land,  and  after  declaring  that  all  statute  law  which  contra- 
venes divine  law  is  void,  still  was  constrained  by  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy  to  join  in  legalizing  the  greatest  theft  ever 
committed  since  the  world  began.  In  order  to  confer  special 
privilege  upon  the  few  and  rob  the  many  of  their  birthright, 
the  gift  of  a  common  Father,  he  starts  out  with  what  he 
acknowledges  to  be  a  lie  : 

It  became  a  fundamental  and  necessary  principle  (though  in  reality  a 
mere  fiction)  of  our  English  tenures,  that  the  king  is  the  universal  lord 
and  original  proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  his  kingdom ;  and  that  no  man 
doth,  or  can,  possess  any  part  of  it  but  what  has  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately been  derived  as  a  gift  from  him  to  be  held  on  feudal  tenure.—  Black- 
stone^  s  "  Commentaries^'*''  II,  51. 

The  teaching  of  this  is  that  the  king,  as  the  agent  and 
representative  of  God,  rightfully  annuls  a  natural  right. 

As  our  laws  proceed  almost  directly  from  English  sources, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  same  lie  engrafted  upon  our 
statute  books  —  a  lie  which  is  alil^e  the  denial  of  the  equal 
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freedom  of  all,  and    the  denial  of  the  first  and   principal 
right  of  man. 

It  is  a  settled  and  valid  doctrine  with  us  that  aU  valid  title  to  land 
witiiin  the  United  States  is  derived  from  the  grant  of  our  own  local  gov- 
ernment, or  from  that  of  the  United  States,  or  from  the  crown  or  royal 
chartered  governments  established  here  prior  to  the  Revolution.  .  .  . 

It  was  held  to  be  a  settled  doctrine  that  the  courts  could  not  take  no- 
tice of  any  title  to  land  not  derived  from  our  own  state  or  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and  duly  verified  by  patent.  This  was  also  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  Colonial  jurisprudence.  All  titles  to  land  passed  to 
individuals  from  the  crown  through  the  Olonial  corporations  and  the 
Colonial  or  proprietary  autliorities.  —  Kent's  ^-^  Commentaries^'^  III,  378. 

Lawyers'  precedents,  which  rule  us,  merely  form  a  means 
by  which  one  lie  is  made  to  justify  another.  Chancellor 
Kent  here  furnishes  the  proof. 

Thomas  Jefferson  saw  all  this  clearly.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend  he  writes : 

When  the  war  is  over  and  our  freedom  won,  the  people  must  make 
a  new  declaration ;  they  must  declare  the  rights  of  man,  the  individual, 
sacred  above  all  craft  in  priesthood  or  government;  they  must  at  one 
blow  put  an  end  to  the  tricking  of  English  law  which,  garnered  up  in 
the  channels  of  ages,  binds  the  heart  and  will  with  lies.  They  must 
perpetuate  republican  truth  by  making  the  homestead  of  every  man  a 
holy  thing  which  no  law  can  touch,  no  Juggler  can  wrest  from  his  wife 
and  children.  Until  this  is  done  the  revolution  wiU  have  been  fought  in 
vain. 

Men  sometimes  tell  us  that  we  live  under  a  free  goyem- 
ment,  and  that  no  man  possesses  special  privilege  in  this 
"  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave."  But  here  is  the 
proof  that  the  most  stupendous  robbery  of  the  many  is  to- 
day perpetuated  by  the  authority  of  kings  among  us.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  paper  titles  to  land 
exist.  The  learned  author  of  "  The  Bible  and  Land,"  as  an 
instance,  after  proving  that  the  land  belongs  to  God,  that 
He  nowhere  gives  it  to  individuals  in  perpetuity,  but  simply 
allows  its  use  by  all  during  life,  after  quoting  the  following 
as  the  law  in  the  case :  '^  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever, 
for  the  land  is  mine  "  (Lev.  xxv,  23),  still  proceeds  to  say : 

The  laws  of  society  are,  equally  with  the  laws  of  nature,  the  decrees 
of  the  Creator.  And  in  these  laws  of  society  the  private  ownership  of 
land  is  fundamental.  —  ^^The  Bible  and  Land^^^  p.  104. 

According  to  this  the  Dred-Scott  decision  was  the  decree 
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of  the  Creator,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Tammany  jndges 
proceed  direct  from  heaven  I     Could  folly  go  farther? 

But,  surely,  no  argument  will  be  needed  to  prove  that,  if 
mankind  is  thus  denied  a  natural  and  God-given  right,  per- 
manent order  and  general  prosperity  are  impossible  without 
its  restoration.  This  is  unquestionably  the  main  reason  why 
humanity  groans,  and  all  creation  is  in  travail.  This  is  why 
all  the  governments  of  the  past  have  gone  down  in  blood. 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  awful  misery  that  encompasses  the 
world.  Now,  as  anciently,  the  ciy  of  justice,  of  right,  and 
of  God  is,  as  in  Pharaoh's  day,  "  Let  my  people  go  1 "  And 
because  Pharaoh  '^  hardened  his  heart,"  he  and  his  people 
were  afflicted  and  destroyed. 

Nature  always  triumphs.  If  her  laws  are  broken,  suffering 
must  ensue.  The  penalty  must  be  paid.  To  the  unthinking 
the  forces  of  nature  seem  easily  thwarted.  Water  is  a  mobile 
fluid,  easily  obtained,  underfoot  everywhere.  But  confine  it, 
deprive  it  of  freedom  and  subject  it  to  cold,  and  it  rends  all 
bonds  with  ease.  Vegetable  growth  in  its  ultimate  fibres  is 
surprisingly  insignificant;  but  allow  even  these  to  penetrate 
a  crevice,  give  them  lodgment  and  support,  and  the  power 
of  God  is  behind  them,  and  in  time  they  rend  and  destroy 
the  proudest  constructive  efforts  of  man. 

Each  and  every  man  has  within  his  breast  a  spark  from  the 
Infinite  Light,  insignificant  though  it  may  appear  to  the  be- 
clouded eye.  It  must  be  free.  God  commands  it,  and  nature 
enjoins  it.  Confine  it  if  you  dare  I  Subject  it  to  cold  and 
hunger,  either  mental  or  physical ;  deny  its  rights,  and  the 
strongest  fabric  of  human  government  will  sooner  or  later 
prove  but  a  spider's  web  in  strength  when  swept  by  the 
storms  of  human  passion. 

Blackstone  tells  us,  in  his  principles  of  law,  that  all  valid 
law  is  based  upon  that  natural  and  instinctive  apprehension 
of  justice  which  finds  universal  lodgment  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Indeed,  he  says,  in  hyperbolical  language,  ^*Law  hath  her 
seat  in  the  bosom  of  God."  And  this  is  true  of  just  law ; 
but  men  nowadays  are  aware  that  the  law  with  which  we 
have  to  do  has  its  '^  seat "  in  the  pocket  of  the  richest  suitor. 
^^  All  men  have  not  the  data  of  scien^'^  b^t  all  have  the  data 
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of  ethics  '* ;  and  woe  to  that  nation  where  men  feel  that  injus- 
tice overpowers  them. 

To  deny  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  sit  at  the  well-spread 
board  of  a  common  Father  is  to  deny  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
This  is  the  sin  which  nature  has  never  failed  to  punish,  and 
her  revenges  are  always  sure,  though  often  long  delayed. 
Deprived  of  access  to  nature's  bounties,  man,  in  the  mass, 
always  degenerates.  The  city,  that  plague-spot  upon  civil- 
ization, must  be  constantly  reinforced  from  the  country. 
'^Crowd-poison  "  is  not  purely  a  physical,  it  is  also  a  mental, 
effect.  Degeneration  is  always  communicated  to  the  remot- 
est fibre,  and  thus  society  becomes  unnatural,  hideous  in  its 
injustice  and  deformity,  and  is  prepared  for  the  destruction 
of  God. 

But  that  this  brotherhood  does  exist  seems  susceptible  of 
the  clearest  proof  from  physical  sources.  Each  man  has  two 
parents,  and  each  of  these  has  two,  one's  ancestry  thus  in- 
creasing at  each  remove  by  geometrical  progression  until  at 
the  end  of  thirty  or  forty  generations  a  man  might  tracQ 
direct  relationship  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  at 
present  exist  upon  the  globe.  A  single  thousand  years  are 
sufficient  for  this,  and  yet  our  scientific  men  place  two  hun- 
dred thousand  years  as  the  shortest  possible  time  which  the 
testimony  of  the  rocks  gives  as  the  measure  of  man's  occu- 
pancy of  the  earth.  Many  place  it  at  millions  of  years.  In 
the  profound  depths  of  the  almost  illimitable  past,  all  nations 
and  all  races  must  be  found  inextricably  commingled.  **  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  children  of  men." 

But  there  is  another  proof :  a  divine  sympathy  with  sor- 
row and  suffering  exists  in  every  well-ordered  mind.  Even 
the  rough  crowd  upon  the  street  will  not  see  a  weakling 
abused  at  the  hands  of  a  stronger.  Sorrow  and  suffering, 
steadily  shown  and  thoroughly  exposed,  finally  have  their 
remedy  coming  from  that  responsive  chord  which  proclaims 
the  brother.  Mind,  soul,  spirit,  call  it  what  you  will,  must 
be  reckoned  with.  And  to-day  this  is  being  aroused  as  never 
before.  The  impious  reply  of  Cain  to  the  demand  of  God 
regarding  the  welfare  of  his  brother :  «'  I  know  not ;  am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ?  "  will  no  longer  suffice.     Conscious  exist- 
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ence  is  not  material.  It  belongs  to  another  realm.  Thought 
is  from  an  exterior  source,  and  varies  in  power  as  related  to 
that  great  Over-Soul  that  is  all  and  in  all.  This  is  the  foun- 
dation and  origin  of  the  divinity  of  man.  This  is  why  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  true,  and  this  is  why  the  curse  of  Al- 
mighty Power  will  follow  the  man  or  the  nation  that  refuses 
to  acknowledge  the  duties  of  relationship. 

The  first  and  greatest  demand  of  man's  nature  is  to  be 
free ;  the  second  is,  opportunity  to  better  his  condition. 
Freedom  and  opportunity  make  possible  the  enlightened 
pursuit  of  happiness.  And  happiness  is,  after  all^  the  aim 
and  object  of  all  men.  One  may  seek  it  in  one  direction, 
and  another  in  another,  but  the  end  sought  is  the  same. 
The  thief  steals  in  the  belief  that  he  can  in  that  way  add 
to  the  sum  of  his  enjoyment ;  the  enlightened  philantliropist 
spends  his  Hfe  in  tlie  endeavor  to  assist  and  befriend,  for  the 
reason,  chiefly,  that  otherwise  he  would  be  unhappy.  Be- 
tween these  two  may  be  found  every  shade  of  opinion  and 
manner  of  life ;  and  yet  the  motive  of  all  is,  in  essence,  the 
same.  To  state  this  proposition  is  to  prove  it  to  the  reflec- 
tive mind.  Man  must  seek  happiness.  It  is  the  demand  of 
his  nature,  and  thus  the  command  of  God. 

If  this  be  true — and  no  man  can  deny  it  —  the  essential 
requisites  to  an  enlightened  and  reasonable  pursuit  must  also 
be  found  ready  to  every  man's  hand.  God  asks  no  man  to 
do  an  impossible  thing,  and  wherever  nature  commands,  she 
has  made  the  way  of  obedience  clear.  With  freedom  and 
opportunity  men  are  able  to  work  out  their  own  salvation ; 
that  is,  they  are  able  to  follow  out  the  law  of  being,  which  is 
the  law  of  advance.  In  this,  both  revelation  and  evolution 
agree.  Witliout  fi'eedom  and  opportunity  man  is  made  mis- 
erable and  rendered  incapable  of  following  this  law ;  he  can 
no  longer  advance ;  the  enlightened  pursuit  of  happiness  is 
impossible.  In  slavery  or  under  despotism  men  are  degraded. 
In  fi-eedom  alone  is  there  opportunity  for  that  general  im- 
provement which  is  the  manifest  design  of  nature.  Thus, 
it  must  be  clear,  all  men  have  from  nature  —  from  God —  an 
absolute  natural  right  to  freedom  and  opportunity.  Freedom 
necessitates  the  absence  of  gall»"r  '*'^'^  injurious  control;  it 
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establishes  among  men  an  equality  of  natural  right  to  the 
gifts  of  a  common  Father.  And  by  the  law  of  freedom, 
whatever  gifts  of  external  nature  have  been  provided  for  the 
use  of  man,  descend,  like  the  rain  and  sunshine,  upon  all 
alike.  To  hold  the  contrary  is  to  contend  that  some  are 
brought  into  the  world  beholden  to  their  brothers  for  the 
right  to  live. 

The  right  to  the  soil  is  man's  first  and  greatest  opportunity. 
But  there  is  another  like  it  and  necessary  to  it.  Discussion 
of  this  must  be  left  for  a  future  article. 

Oltmpia,  Wash. 
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BY  JUDGE  GBOBOB   H.   SMITH. 


MR.  GIFFEN'S  work,  under  the  above  title,  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  commend  itself  both  to  monometal- 
lists  and  bimetallists,  —  to  the  former  as  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  their  most  distinguished  champions,  to  the 
latter  for  its  honest  statement  of  the  facts  and  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  currency  question. 

In  this  respect,  it  may  be  observed,  English  monometalliBts 
present  a  very  refreshing  contrast  to  our  own.  For  while 
—  after  the  manner  of  the  conservative  kind — the  former 
piously  regard  false  logic,  or  fallacy,  as  a  legitimate  weapon 
placed  in  their  hands,  as  it  were,  by  Providence,  for  the 
defence  of  existing  interests,  they  yet  seem  to  have  an  old- 
fashioned  British  prejudice  against  deliberate  falsification  of 
facts,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  common  with  our  own 
monometallists,  who,  in  general,  hesitate  at  no  denial  or 
assertion  which  they  think  necessary  to  their  case,  and  by 
which  their  hearers  can  be  imposed  upon. 

Bimetallists,  of  course,  are  not  bound  by  his  admissions ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  fairly  presenting  the  questions  in- 
volved we  may  provisionally  accept  Mr.  Giffen  as  a  compe- 
tent authority  as  to  the  facts  involved  in  the  controversy, 
though  it  is  not  contended  that  these  are  not  open  to  further 
investigation. 

I  propose,  therefoi*e,  in  order  to  facilitate  access  to  the 
work  itself,  to  review  briefly  the  facts  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples furnished  us  by  the  author,  and  his  argument  against 
bimetallism,  as  based  upon  them.  For  this  purpose,  the  work 
may  be  likened  to  a  case  at  law  where  the  facts  are  agreed  or 
found,  and  the  only  questions  remaining  are  as  to  their  effect. 
In  this  aspect,  to  those  who  desire  to  understand  both  sides 
of  the  question,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  throughout  the  discussion,  the 
term  bimetallism,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  appropriately  called^ 
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the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  will  be  used  as  denot- 
ing simply  the  kind  of  money  system  that  was  established  by 
law  in  the  United  States  from  1792  to  1878,  and  in  France 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  suspension  of  free 
coinage  in  that  country,  consisting  in  the  free  coinage  of  both 
gold  and  silver  into  gold  and  silver  legal-tender  coins  bearing 
to  each  other  a  prescribed  relation  of  value. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  is  very  familiar,  but  it  is  often 
designedly  misused  by  our  monometallist  friends.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  have  heard  it  argued  on  the  one  hand,  that  our 
present  money  system  is  himetaUic^  and,  on  the  other  (and, 
among  othera,  by  a  no  less  distinguished  authority  than 
Senator  Sherman),  that  our  system  prior  to  1873  was  in  fact 
monometallic^  and  the  law  of  1873  simply  a  recognition  of  the 
actual  fact.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  arguments  of 
monometallists  (including  Mr.  GifiFen)  that  bimetallism  is  in 
fact  impossible.  But  obviously  all  these  assertions  are  refuted 
by  simply  referring  to  the  definition.  For,  ex  vi  termini^  the 
system  in  the  United  States  prior  to  demonetization  was  that 
of  bimetallism,  and  upon  demonetization  it  ceased  to  be  so ; 
and  the  assertion  that  it  is  impossible  is  refuted  by  the  actual 
experience  of  the  United  States  and  of  France. 

The  operation  of  the  double  standard  depends  upon  the 
principle,  universally  admitted  by  financial  writers,  that, 
where  coins  of  both  metals  are  used  as  standard,  or  legal- 
tender  money  in  any  country,  the  coins  of  less  value  will  dis- 
place the  more  valuable  money  from  circulation. 

This  is  known  as  Gresham's  law,  and  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Giffen.  He  is,  however,  careful  to  explain  that  the  operation 
of  the  law  is  simply  to  displace  the  dearer  metal  from  circu- 
lation, and  not  necessarily  to  drive  it  out  of  the  country,  as 
is  sometimes  ignorantly  asserted.^ 

Thus,  under  the  ratio  of  15  to  1,  established  by  law  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  1834,  silver  was  overrated,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  silver  coins  were  of  less  value  than  the  gold,  and 
consequently  silver  was  almost  exclusively  the  actual  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  But  by  the  change  of  ratio  to  16  to 
1,  which  was  efiFected  by  the  law  of  1834,  the  relation  of 

1  Article  In  Economic  Journal,  cited  In  Walker'i  "  BlmetalllBin/'  p.  41,  note^ 
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value  between  the  coins  of  the  two  metals  was  reyersed,  and 
gold  immediately  took  the  place  of  silver  as  the  common 
currency  of  the  country.  The  change  of  the  currency  in  use 
from  one  metal  to  the  other,  thus  effected  by  the  act  of  1884, 
illustrates  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  double  standard,  viz. :  that  it  places  it  in  the  power 
of  the  nation  using  it  to  pass,  without  disturbance,  from  the 
use  of  one  metal  to  the  other  at  will.  And,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  same  result  took  place  in  Finance  when  the  relation  of 
value  between  the  two  metals  (at  the  ratio  of  1 5^  to  1)  was 
reversed  by  the  gold  product  of  the  Califomian  and  Austra- 
lian mines. 

In  this  way  a  demand  for  the  less  valuable  metal  is  created 
and  the  supply  of  the  dearer  metal  inci*eased  by  the  amount 
of  that  metal  displaced,  thus  tending  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
former,  and  to  depreciate  that  of  the  latter.  This  compenBOr 
tory  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Jevons,  equilihratory  action  of 
the  double  standard  is  admirably  explained  by  that  author,^ 
and  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  practice  by  the  effect  of 
the  bimetallic  ratio  in  France  in  the  years  following  1850,  as 
will  be  explained  more  fully  in  the  sequel. 

Statement  of  the  Case. 

The  following,  as  may  be  readily  verified  by  reference  to 
the  citations  given,  is  in  substance  Mr.  Giffen's  statement  of 
the  historical  facts  that  have  given  rise  to  the  controversy  as 
to  the  standards. 

(1.)  Historical  Retrospect.  Prior  to  the  year  1849  or 
1850,  all  the  world  except  Gi*eat  Britain,  France  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  the  United  States, 
were,  and  from  time  immemorial  had  been,  on  a  silver  basis, 
or,  in  other  words,  were  using  the  system  of  silver  monomet- 
allism. In  England  and  her  colonies  the  gold  standard  pre- 
vailed ;  in  France  and  the  United  States  the  double  standard 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  foimer  at  the  ratio  of  15\  to  1,  in 
the  latter  at  the  ratio  of  IG  to  1.  In  France  silver  was  over- 
i-ated,  and  hence  constituted  the  coinage  commonly  in  use.  In 
the  United  States  gold  was  overrated,  and  thus  came  to  be 

1 "  Money  and  the  McchantBi"  '^^  ^'xf*bange,'*  p.  136. 
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the  common  currency.  Hence,  except  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  silver  was  the  common  currency  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world ;  and  in  fact  had  been  such  from  the  first 
introduction  of  the  use  of  the  precious  metals.  "  England, 
with  the  exception  of  "  the  United  States  (which  "  also  had 
a  practical  gold  standard"),  "  was  considered  to  be  the  only 
gold-standard  country  in  the  world."  * 

Gold  was  also  in  use,  but  was  rated  to  silver  from  day  to 
day,  and  was  in  effect  "  merchandise."  *'  Silver  [was]  the 
regular  coinage."  * 

(2.)  Effect  of  the  California  and  Australia  Q-old  Product. 
During  this  period,  that  is,  for  many  years  prior  to  1860,  sil- 
ver, at  the  ratio  of  ISJ  to  1,  was  of  slightly  less  value  than 
gold ;  but  owing  to  the  immense  production  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  in  the  years  following  1850,  by  which 
the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  was  more  than  doubled,  with- 
out any  material  increase  in  the  production  of  silver,  the  ratio 
of  value  between  the  two  metals  was  reversed,  gold  at  the 
ratio  of  15J  to  1  becoming  of  less  value  than  silver. 

(3.)  Effect  of  the  French  Bimetallic  System  (1850 - 
1872^.  The  effect  of  this  dispropoiiionate  production  of 
gold,  had  there  been  nothing  to  counteract  it,  must  have 
resulted  in  a  depreciation  of  gold,  as  valued  in  silver,  of  prob- 
ably not  less  than  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, the  bimetallic,  or  double  standard  was  in  use  in  France, 
and  by  this  fact  the  catastrophe  was  averted.  "  Gold  was  poured 
into  France  and  exchanged  for  silver,  the  process  continuing 
for  many  years." '  "  In  this  way,  the  ratio  acted  as  a  parachute 
to  prevent  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  which  otherwise  might 
have  occurred.  Silver  went  away  from  France  and  gold  took 
its  place,  and  this  immense  new  use  of  gold,  which  was  con- 
veniently provided  by  the  bimetallic  ratio,  arrested  the  fall  in 
value.  .  .  .  The  bimetallic  i-atio  was  effective  in  France  in 
the  way  described  from  1850  to  1872."  * 

The  actual  result  was  that,  so  soon  as  the  value  of  gold  (at 
the  French  ratio)  passed  below  that  of  silver,  its  further  fall 
was  at  once  arrested,  and  gold  thus  continued  to  remain  very 
nearly  on  a  par  with  silver. 

1  *'  Case  Against  Bimetallism/*  p.  62.      >  Id.  pp.  63,  64,  65.      S  Id,  p.  23.      4  Id.  pp.  65-6. 
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(4.)  Effect  of  the  Demonetization  of  Silver.  About  tihe 
end  of  the  period  i^efen-ed  to,  and  in  the  few  years  ensuing, 
silver  was  demonetized  by  the  United  States,  Gennany,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  those  of  the  Latin  League;  and 
since  then  Austria  and  Russia  have  adopted  or  are  attempt^ 
ing  to  establish  the  single  gold  standard ;  and  elsewhere,  India, 
Peru,  and  Japan  have  given  in  theii*  adhesion  to  the  same 
policy.  Thus  silver  has  been  demonetized  throughout  all  the 
world  except  in  China  and  some  smaller  countries  in  Asia 
and  America. 

There  is  thus  presented  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
crucial  test,  or  question,  of  this  controversy,  namely.  What 
has  been  the  effect  of  this  policy  on  prices  ? 

On  this  point  Mr.  Giffen  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  oatar 
strophic  fall  in  prices  that  has  occurred  since  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  is  mainly  due  to  that  policy.  It  might  have 
been  averted,  or  largely  averted,  he  says,  *'if  France  had  con- 
tinued to  be  bimetallic ; "  which  would  have  coimterbalanced 
"the  effect  of  the  substitution  in  Germany,  and  partly  in  the 
United  States,  of  gold  money  for  silver  and  paper."  And  so, 
"  Equally  the  alleged  mischiefs  would  have  been  prevented  if 
Gennany  and  the  United  States  had  not  made  the  change  they 
have  done."  *  The  evil  is  therefore  to  be  ascribed  "  to  the  fact 
that  governments  have  not  left  the  thing  alone."  ^ 

As  to  tlie  extent  to  which  the  fall  in  prices  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  demonetization,  this  is  estimated  by  him  to  be  about 
one-half,  the  other  half  being  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
gold  and  sUver  product  to  meet  the  growing  demands.  If 
silver  had  not  been  demonetized,  he  says,  "  then  the  actual 
change  of  the  index  number,  instead  of  showing  a  fall  of 
about  twenty  per  cent  in  gold  and  hardly  any  in  silver,  would 
have  been  intermediate  between  the  two, — that  is,  a  fall  of 
ten  per  cent  in  gold,  and  a  fall  of  ten  per  cent  in  silver  only." ' 
"  The  catastrophic  changes  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  have  thus  only  aggravated  an 
evil  which  must  have  existed  independently."^ 

(5 . )  The  Probable  Effect  of  Remonetization.  On  this  point 
the  author  says:  "The  effect  of  the  restoration  of  the  ratio 

1 "  Caso  Against  Bimetallism/'  pp.  e»-71.      «  M.  p.  78.      8  Id,  pp.  71-8.      4  M.  p.  78, 
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would  apparently  be  that  gold  prices  would  rise  ten  per  cent, 
and  silver  prices  fall  ten  per  cent,  so  that  matters  would  be 
equalized  on  the  basis  of  a  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  ...  So  that, 
to  adjust  matters  now,  silver  prices  would  have  to  fall,  and 
gold  prices  to  rise.  This  would  be  the  immediate  effect. 
And  the  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  Is  it  an  effect 
worth  trying  for  ?  "  ^ 

Since  the  time  of  the  author's  writing,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  and  in  general  prices, 
owing  to  the  continued  war  upon  silver,  has  been  more  tliaii 
doubled,  amounting  now  to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  fifty  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Giffen's  figures  must  be  altered 
accordingly.  That  is  to  say,  the  fall  in  prices  caused  by  the 
demonetization  of  silver  must  be  put  at  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  instead  of  ten,  and  the  rise  to  be  anticipated  from  its 
remonetization,  at  the  same  figure ;  which,  perhaps,  the  author 
may  now  think  is  "  an  effect  worth  trying  for." 

(6.)  A  Continued  Fall  of  PriceB  Inevitable,  whether  with 
or  without  Bimetallism.  As  appears  from  what  has  been  said, 
the  author  regards  a  continued  fall  of  prices,  whether  bimet- 
allism be  adopted  or  not,  as  inevitable.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past,"  he  says,  "  will  happen  again.  Even  with 
bimetallism  there  would  have  been  a  ten-per-cent  fall  in  piices 
in  the  last  few  years  [prior  to  1886].  Similar  falb  must  be 
expected  from  period  to  period  ....  The  tendency,  as  a 
rule,  amongst  communities  advancing  so  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  wealth  as  European  communities  do,  .  .  .  must  be  for 
prices  to  fall  steadily  from  period  to  period.  Exceptions  only 
occur  when  you  have  such  tremendous  changes  as  those  caused 
by  the  Australian  and  Califomian  gold  discoveries."  ^ 

(7.)  The  Effect  of  the  Appreciation  of  Gold  on  the  Rela- 
tion of  Debtor  and  Creditor.  The  author  fully  appreciates 
the  disastrous  effects  of  falling  prices,  or  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  on  the  debtor ;  and  explains  it  with  his  usual  force. 

Thus  "  we  may  have  a  long-continued  fall  of  prices  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  this  will  probably  have  very 
great  effects  as  time  goes  on.  The  debtors  pay  more  than 
they  would  otherwise  pay,  and  the  creditors  i-eceive  more. 

1  ••  Case  Ai^jiinet  Bimetainsin,"  pp.  71-2.       2  Td.  pp.  78-4. 
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The  matter  is  thus  not  unimportant  to  the  two  large  classes  of 
the  people  who  make  up  the  community.  Appreciation  is  a 
most  serious  matter  to  those  who  have  debts  to  pay." 

^^  That  the  pile  of  debts  has  to  be  paid,  principal  and  in- 
terest, in  appreciating  money,  is  a  most  serious  consider- 
ation." 1 

Mr.  Giffen's  Argument  Against  Bimetallism. 

Mr.  GifiFen's  argument  is  professedly  a  refutation  of  that 
of  the  bimetallists,  and,  to  appreciate  it,  the  position  of  the 
latter  must,  of  course,  be  first  understood.  It  may  be  briefly 
stated  in  the  following  propositions  : 

Ist.  The  catastrophic  fall  in  prices  (to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  the  author),  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  or  the  depreciation  of  silver  that  has  occurred 
since  1873,  is  to  be  attributed  directly  to  the  demonetization 
of  silver  as  the  cause. 

2]id.  The  evil  is  as  yet  only  partially  accomplished.  The 
invisible  and  apparently  irresistible  power  that  has  efiFected 
the  demonetization  of  silver  throughout  nearly  all  the  world, 
will  undoubtedly,  unless  checked,  succeed  in  making  the 
gold  standard  universal.  We  must  therefore  (if  this  policy 
is  to  be  accomplished)  look  forward  to  the  absolute  ruin  of 
debtors  generally,  and  to  a  long  continuance  of  the  existing 
paralysis  of  business. 

3rd.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil  is  the  remon- 
etization  of  silver  by  the  United  States,  either  independently 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  Giffen's  argument  will  be  considered  with  reference  to 
each  of  these  positions. 

(1.)  Demonetization  the  Cau9e  of  the  Depreciation  of  Silver 
and  the  Fall  in  Prices.  The  position  of  bimetallists  on  this 
point  rests  upon  two  aiguments,  namely,  the  a  priori  argu- 
ment that,  under  well-established  natural  laws,  such  must 
have  been  its  effect,  and  the  statistical  proof  that  this  effect 
has  in  fact  been  thus  caused. 

As  to  the  last  proposition,  namely,  that  the  demonetization 
of  silver  has  in  fact  been  the  cause  of  the  unprecedented  de- 

l "  Recent  Changes  In  PrlfCB/'  cited  by  pr*««»<'i«»n»  \nUrow8  In  "  An  Honeet  Dollar." 
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preciation  of  silver  and  the  catasti*ophic  fall  in  prices  that  has 
ensued,  this,  as  we  have  seen,*  is  freely  admitted  by  Mr. 
Giffen,  and  therefore  need  not  be  further  considered.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  in  passing,  that  this  is  also  the  opinion 
of  other  eminent  English  monometallists,  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Jevons,  who  is  regarded  by  our  author  as  "  the  best 
of  the  latest  authorities  on  money,"  ^  and  whose  work  on 
"  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange "  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  the  hands  of  everyone,  and  Prof.  Bastable,  in  the  arti- 
cle on  "Money,"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  both  of 
whom  express  the  unqualified  opinion  that  the  depreciation 
of  silver  that  had  already  taken  place  at  the  date  of  their 
writing  was  the  direct  effect  of  the  demonetization  of  silver 
by  Germany. 

The  increased  supply  of  silver  [following  the  year  1S70]  was  accora- 
Iianied  by  a  marl^ed  depreciation  in  the  gold  price  of  silver,  though  the 
prices  of  commodities  in  countries  having  a  silver  standard  did  not  rise, 
'ilie  result  of  the  close  investigations  to  which  all  aspects  of  the  question 
were  subjected,  was  to  show  that  the  increased  production  of  silver  was 
only  a  minor  element  in  causing  its  depreciation.  The  policy  pui-sued  by 
various  states  —  (1)  O^fmany  and  the  Scandinavian  states,  in  adopting  a 
single  gold  standard,  (2)  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  Union  in 
limiting  the  coinage  of  silver,  (3)  the  Indian  government  in  adopting  a 
new  method  of  drawing  bills  —  proved  to  be  the  really  influential  causes 
for  the  decline  of  silver  as  contrasted  with  gold. ' 

With  regard  to  the  a  priori  argument,  this  also  is,  in  effect, 
admitted  in  the  admission  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  and 
the  fall  of  prices  were  in  fact  caused  by  the  demonetization 
of  silver,  the  two  propositions  being  so  related  that  to  admit 
the  one  is  to  admit  the  other.  Mr.  Giffen,  however,  in  some 
parts  of  his  work,  seems  to  take  issue  with  the  bimetallists 
on  this  point,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  state 
briefly  the  argument  of  the  latter,  with  his  animadversions 
upon  it. 

The  position  of  the  bimetallists  rests  upon  the  principle 
known  as  the  quantitative  theory  of  money ;  which,  in  effect, 
simply  asserts  the  obvious  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  the  quantity  of  money  in  use  and  prices ;  and 
hence    (the   other  elements  of  the  problem  remainmg  un- 

1  Suprat  p.  004,  par.  (4).      s  **  The  Case  Againat  Bimetallism,*'  p.  197. 
8  **  EncjclopsBdla  Britannica/'  Eng.  ed.,  art  **  Money,"  pp.  7tO^, 
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changed)  that  if  the  money  in  use  be  increased  prices  will 
rise,  and  if  it  be  decreased  prices  will  fall. 

The  principle  may  be  conveniently  expressed  algebraically 

ed  -{-  c 

in  the  following  formula:  p  = ,  in  which  w  repi-esents 

n  w 

the  number  of  units  of  a  given  commodity,  as  for  example 

bushels  of  wheat,  bought  and  sold  in  a  given  market,  say 

Liverpool,  during  a  given  period,  and  n  the  average  number 

of  times  each  bushel  is  bought  and  sold ;  d  the  number  of 

dollars  used,  and  e  the  average  number  of  times  each  dollar 

is  used,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  efficiency  of  the  currency; 

e  the  number  of  credit  dollars   used ;  and  p  the  average 

price. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that,  were  silver  universally  demon- 
etized, its  use  as  money,  except  for  token  coinage,  would 
altogether  cease,  and  the  money  of  the  world  would  thus  be 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  about  one-half ;  and  from  this  it 
would  necessarily  result,  from  the  principle  cited,  that  a  cor- 
responding fall  in  prices,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  appre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  gold,  would  take  place.  And,  under 
the  same  principle,  where  the  demonetization  is  only  partial, 
the  same  result  will  partially  follow ;  that  is,  prices  will  fall, 
or  gold  will  be  appreciated,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  which 
perhaps  would  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  demonetized  metal.  For,  assuming  the  gold  and 
silver  money  of  the  world  (at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1)  to 
be  about  equal  in  amount,  —  as  was  the  case  prior  to  1873, 
—  then  the  depreciation  in  silver  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per 
cent  would  be,  in  effect,  a  diminution  of  the  money  of  the 
world  by  one-fourth.  So  that  though  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world,  available  for  money,  is  even  now  (at 
the  ratio  of  15  J  to  1)  approximately  equal,  the  amount 
of  silver  money  —  at  least  so  far  as  the  gold-using  world  is 
concerned  —  is  only  one-half  of  its  nominal  amount. 

In  this  proposition  we,  of  course,  leave  out  of  view  token 
money  which  is  half  credit^  and  therefore  not  Mver  money. 

Hence  Seyd,  Wolowski,  and  other  bimetallists  were  able, 
in  advance  of  demonetization,  to  predict  accurately  its  effects. 
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The  depreciation  of  silver  and  of  property,  the  ruin  of  the 
farmer,  the  depression  of  trade,  "  the  very  fall  of  the  rupee 
to  one  shilling,'*  —  all  this  was  accurately  foretold  by  them 
before  the  demonetization  began  ;  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
fidently rely  upon  seeing  the  further  fulfilment  of  their  pre- 
dictions in  the  continuance  of  these  evUs. 

Nothing,  it  has  been  well  said,  can  be  more  instructive 
than  to  compare  these  forecasts  with  those  of  the  ablest 
monometallists,  such  as  Jevons,  Bagehot,  and,  we  may  add, 
Giffen,  who  predicted  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  and 
prices  following  demonetization  would  be  but  temporary. 
How  many  scores  of  times  have  we  been  assured  that  "prices 
had  touched  bottom,"  and  that  "  silver  would  shortly  find  its 
natural  value  "  —  whatever  this  may  mean.  "  If  prevision 
is  a  test  of  science^  the  himetallist  explanation  easily  holds  its 
ownJ*'^ 

The  quantitative  theory  is  apparently  accepted  by  Mr. 
Giffen,  as  it  is  generally  by  writers  of  authority  on  money. 

"  The  amount,"  he  says, "  of  the  standard  monetary  substance 
itself,  in  relation  to  all  the  demands  upon  it,  cannot  but  be  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  ratio  at  which  it  exchanges 
for  other  articles."*  And  he  adds:  "No  doubt  the  use  of  the 
standard  monetary  substance  for  currency  purposes  makes 
the  whole  demand  for  it  different  from  what  it  would  other- 
wise be." ' 

Obviously,  therefore,  if  of  two  standard  monetary  sub- 
stances, as  gold  and  silver,  the  latter  is  demonetized,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  standard  monetary  substances  must  be 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  the  metal  demonetized,  and  a 
Corresponding  increased  demand  imposed  on  the  other.  He 
says  :  **  We  see  then  how  widely  mistaken  those  monometal- 
lists have  been,  who,  in  their  dislike  of  bimetallism,  have  de- 
nied that  the  recent  great  demands  for  gold  in  proportion  to 
its  supply  were  likely  to  have  caused  a  rise  in  its  exchange 
value  for  other  things.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  fall  in 
prices  is  itself  a  proof  that  gold,  in  relation  to  all  the  de- 
mands upon  it,  has  been  relatively  scarcer  than  it  was."  *   "  Some 

iProf.  Foxwell,  as  citod  In  Walker's  **  Bimetallism/*  p.  199. 

2 '<  Case  Against  BlmeUlllsm/'  pp.  818, 98.       s Id.  p.  290.       4 Id.  p.  n9. 
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monometallists/'  he  adds,  <^in  their  eageiness  to  refute  bi* 
metallism,  have  given  a  great  advantage  to  their  opponents 
by  denjdng  altogether  the  necessary  connection  between  a 
fall  in  general  prices  and  a  relative  scarcity  or  short  supply 
of  gold,  which  they  have  foolishly  done  on  the  score  of  gold^ 
in  the  form  of  currency,  being  abundant  enough." ' 

The  principle  is  indeed  so  obvious  that  it  requires  but 
little  knowledge  of  monetary  science  to  perceive  it.  Thus 
in  Virginia,  in  Colonial  times,  tobacco  was  the  common  cur- 
rency ;  which  was  subject  to  inflation  whenever  there  was  an 
extraordinary  crop.  But  the  remedy  was  obvious,  and  read- 
ily applied.  It  was  to  provide  by  law  for  the  destruction  of 
part  of  the  crop ;  which  was  regularly  done.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  remedy  was  ever  thought  necessary  for  a 
short  crop.  An  ardent  Republican  asked  me,  with  an  air  of 
tiiumph:  *^Can  Bryan  fix  the  price  of  wheat  by  legislation?" 
I  answered:  ^^Yes,  if  Congress  will  pass  the  necessary  laws 
on  his  recommendation."  "  How  ?  "  he  said.  "  By  destroying 
half  the  wheat  in  the  country,"  was  the  obvious  answer; 
which  is,  in  effect,  pi-ecisely  what  is  proposed  with  regard  to 
the  money  of  the  world. 

Elsewhere,  however,  the  author  seems,  very  inconsistently, 
to  attack  the  principle  thus  so  emphatically  asserted  by  him, 
saying  broadly  that  ^^  the  precious  metals  are  merchandise 
only;"^  that  "there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  gold 
and  silver  from  any  other  merchandise,  and  the  theories 
which  presuppose  some  special  and  peculiar  difference,  be- 
cause the  precious  metals  are  used  for  money,  is  a  palpable 
delusion."'  But,  in  examining  lus  reasoning,  we  find  that 
everywhere  he  qualifies  his  propositions,  or  premises,  by  limit- 
ing their  application  to  ordinary  conditions,^  and  that  it  is 
expressely  admitted  by  him  that,  "  in  extraordinary  circumr 
stances^  .  .  .  the  quantity  of  different  sorts  of  the  precious 
metals  required  for  money  use  may  be  gfreatiy  changed."* 
"The  essential  point,"  he  says,  "is  that  it  takes  a  catastrophic 
cliange  in  prices,  or  in  some  other  economic  conditions,  to 
make  any  sensible  change  in  that  quantity."*  Hence  his 
conclusion,  when  guardedly  stated,  is  that  prices  "are  not,  in 

1 "  Cage,"  etc.,  p.  221.     l Id.  p.  87.     t/A  p.  94.     '  ^^    —  f  id,  p.  96.    tid,  p.  97. 
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ordinary  circumstances^  fixed  by"  the  quantity  of  money;* 
or,  as  he  otherwise  expresses  the  proposition,  "that  money 

demand  can  hardly  ever  be  the  regulator."  * 

It  will  be  seen,  thei*efore,  that  the  theory  propounded  by 
the  author,  whatever  may  be  its  precise  effect,  is  expressly 
limited  in  its  application  to  ordinaiy  conditions,  and  does  not 
apply  to  catastrophic  changes.  We  must,  therefore,  acquit 
Mr.  Giffen  of  any  intention  to  dispute  the  proposition  that 
such  a  catastrophic  change  as  a  general  demonetization  of  one 
of  the  precious  metals  must  necessarily  result  in  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  demonetized  metal  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
metal  retained  in  use,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  geneiul  fall  of 
prices.  Othei*wise  we  should  be  compelled  to  hold  him  guilty 
of  the  familiar  fallacy  of  arguing  a  dicta  secundum  quid  ad 
dictum  simpliciter  (from  a  qualified  to  an  unqualified  propo- 
sition), that  is  to  say,  from  the  proposition  that, "  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions^  the  money  demand  for  the  precious  metals 
does  not  affect  their  value,"  to  the  proposition  that  "  It  can 
never  do  so." 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Giffen,  briefly  stated,  is  that,  in  ordinary 
times^  prices  are  determined  by  the  volume  of  credit  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  by  the  quantity  of  money,  and 
that  the  greater  or  less  demand  for  money  caused  by  fluctu- 
ations of  credit  is  met,  under  ordinary  conditions,  by  the  use 
of  banknotes  or  other  paper  currency,  which  is  more  or  less 
elastic ;  and  that  when  extraordinary  conditions  occur,  and 
thereby  a  demand  for  specie  is  created,  it  is  supplied  from 
the  gold  or  silver  hoarded,  or  existing  in  the  form  of  orna- 
ments, etc.  The  last  he  estimates  as  exceeding  in  quantity 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  used  for  monetary  purposes, 
basing  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  gold,  and  more  than  half  the  annual  product  of  sil- 
ver, is  consumed  in  the  arts.' 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  much  of  the  gold  and  silver 
in  the  form  of  objects  of  art  has  thus  received  too  great  a 
value  to  permit  of  its  use  for  monetary  purposes  ;  and,  even 

1 "  Case  Against  BimetalllBm,"  p.  114.       *Id.  p.  94. 

s  The  subject  discusBed  In  his  third  and  ninth  essays,  pp.  81  et  $tq.  and  196  et  Mtq., 
entitled  *'  A  Problem  in  Money  "  and  '*A  Chapter  on  Standard  Money." 
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if  we  regard  the  metals  in  this  form  simply  as  hoarded,  expe* 
rience  seems  to  show  that,  in  times  of  financial  pressure,  the 
disposition  to  hoard  is  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

(2.)  The  Evil  as  yet  only  partially  Accomplished.  Our 
second  proposition,  namely,  that  the  pvil  effects  of  demoneti- 
zation have,  as  yet,  been  only  pai*tially  accomplished,  and  that 
if  the  policy  be  continued  we  must  look  forward  to  a  long- 
protracted  period  of  depression,  is,  in  effect,  involved  in  our 
first ;  for  obviously  the  cause  that  has  produced  the  evil  must, 
if  it  continue  to  act,  continue  to  produce  it. 

It  should  be  observed,  as  bearing  on  this  point,  that  Mr. 
Giffen  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver 
taken  together  is  inadequate  to  the  demand  occasioned  by 
the  increase  of  the  population  and  of  the  business  of  the 
world ;  and  hence  that,  with  or  without  bimetallism,  we  must 
look  forward  to  a  permanent  continuance  of  falling  prices,  or 
of  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals.^  This, 
if  true  (as  it  probably  is),  is  a  most  serious  consideration, 
but  is  certainly  not  an  argument  against  the  double  stand- 
ard ;  for  the  evil  must  be  doubly  intensified  by  the  disuse  of 
one  of  the  metals. 

(3.)  Remonetization  of  Silver  the  only  Effectual  Remedy 
for  Existing  Evils.  Practically,  therefore,  our  first  and  second 
propositions  are  admitted  by  Mr.  Giffen,  and  the  only  practi- 
cal issue  is  as  to  the  adequacy  of  bimetallism  as  a  remedy  for 
existing  evils.  On  this  point  many  of  the  arguments  of  the 
author  are  of  a  trivial  character,  and  need  not  be  considered. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  argument  to  prove  '^  that  bimetallism  is 
not  adapted  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  a  persistent  &11  of 
prices."^  Here  his  premise  is,  that  its  effect  would  be  to 
restore  prices  only  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  and  to  prevent, 
to  the  same  extent,  a  further  fall ;  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
not  a  remedy  to  any  extent,'  is  but  another  example  of  the 
fallacia  a  dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciter.  The 
conclusion  should  have  been  that  it  is  a  remedy  pro  tanto. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind  is  the  argument  that 
bimetallism  is  "a  sheer  impossibility;"*  by  which  is  meant 

1  Supra f  p.  905,  par.  (6).      <  "  Case  Against  Blmetalllfm,"  p.  76. 

9  Supra,  pp.  094-A,  paragraphs  (5),  (6). 

4"  Case  Against  Bimetallism,'*  p.  808,  and  tupra,  p.  091. 
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only  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  permanently  an  exact 
equivalence  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  at  any  ratio ; 
which  is  not  contended.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  a  parity  be 
approximately  established,  that  is,  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
existed  before  demonetization. 

These  and  similar  arguments  may  be  safely  left  to  the  un- 
assisted judgment  of  the  reader;  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  such  as  may  be  regarded  as  serious. 

These  are  three  in  number,  namely :  1st.  That  no  rem- 
edy is  required ;  2nd.  That  the  effect  of  bimetallism  must 
be  "the  universal  establishment  of  a  monometallic  silver 
standard ; "  *  and  3rd.  That  creditors  would  be  paid  in  a  de- 
preciated currency. 

1st.  The  first  proposition  is  in  effect  that  matters  will 
right  themselves.  It  is  based  upon  the  opinion  that  gold 
and  silver  are  naturally  stable  with  reference  to  each  other 
and  to  commodities,  and,  consequently,  that  the  effect  of  the 
catastrophic  changes  in  their  use,  by  which  their  relative 
value  has  been  disturbed,  will  be  but  temporary.  This  he 
conceives  to  be  established  by  experience,  and  especially  by 
the  steadiness  of  the  ratio  between  the  years  1820  and  1850, 
during  which  time  he  holds  that  (silver  being  the  less  valu- 
able metal)  the  French  ratio  could  not  have  had  any  effect 
in  maintaining  its  value.  To  this  proposition  several  essays 
are  devoted.* 

This  "experience,"  he  says,  "is,  in  fact,  a  confirmation  of 
the  theory  that  as  gold  and  silver  must  each  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  when  used  as  standard  money,  be  comparatively 
stable  with  reference  to  all  other  commodities,  therefore  they 
must  be  comparatively  stable  with  reference  to  each  other."  * 
But  this  also  is  an  example  of  the  fallacia  a  dicto  secundum 
quid  ad  dictum  aimpliciter^  to  which  Mr.  Giffen  seems  to  be 
inordinately  addicted ;  for  it  omits  the  qualification,  that  this 
steadiness  of  ratio  resulted  from  the  use  of  silver  as  standard 
money  by  all  the  world  except  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
present  question  relates  to  a  condition  of  things  in  which  it 
is  universally,  or  almost  universally,  demonetized. 

His  premise,  which  may  be  freely  admitted,  is  that  "  It  is 

1 "  Case  Against  BimetalUsm/'  p.  ISl.       s  Id .  pp.  68, 18S,  189.       S  Id.  p.  e8. 
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surely  possible  for  silver  and  gold  to  remain  com] 
steady,  although  every  country  is  monometallic,  some  wi^  a 
silver  standard^  others  with  a  gold  standard.^^  ^  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  will  be  possible  if  silver  be  wholly  or 
genei'ally  demonetized ;  but  the  contrary  is  obvious.' 

2nd.  The  second  objection  is  that  bimetallism  must  neces- 
sarily result  in  silver  monometallism. 

Literally  construed,  this  proposition,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
i*eadily  refuted  by  referring  to  the  definition  of  bimetalliBm;' 
but  what  is  probably  meant  is  that,  under  the  double  stand- 
ard, silver  would  largely,  or  even  mainly,  take  the  place  of  gold 
in  the  circulation,  and  thus  become  the  currency  most  com- 
monly used  for  domestic  exchanges;  and,  thus  qualified,  the 
proposition  is  no  doubt  true. 

Precisely  such  a  state  of  the  currency  existed  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  act  of  1834,  and,  afterward,  with  the  metals 
reversed,  until  the  act  of  1873;  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
former  period,  silver^  and  during  the  latter  (until  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments)  gold  was  the  currency  commonly 
used.  But  during  both  periods  the  metal  least  used  was  also 
standard  money,  and  performed,  among  others,  one  important 
function,  namely,  that  of  barring  a  change  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals.  Thus,  in  the  former  period,  had 
gold  (the  more  valuable  metal,  at  the  established  ratio  of  15 
to  1 )  fallen  in  relative  value  below  silver,  the  fall  would  at 
once  have  been  arrested, — as  happened  afterward  in  France. 
So  in  the  period  subsequent  to  1834  silver  performed  the 
same  function,  until  our  financial  system  was  abrogated  by 
the  act  of  1873.  Had  the  system  been  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed,  the  fall  in  silver  that  commenced  after  1878 
would  have  been  checked  as  that  of  gold  was  by  the  French 
S3rstem  between  1850  and  1872;^  and  thus  all  the  evils  that 
have  befallen  us  would  have  been  averted. 

Bimetallists,  therefore,  may  freely  admit  that  the  remoneti- 
zation  of  silver  would  result  in  substituting  that  metal  for 
gold  for  conmion  use.  But,  as  is  lucidly  explained  by  Mr. 
Giffen,  it  does  not  follow  either  that  gold  would  be  largely 

1 "  Case  Against  Bimetallism,"  p.  68.      t  Supra,  p.  fioe.      8  Supra,  p.  602,  par.  (1). 
4  Soe  9upra,  pp.  668-4,  paragrtiphs  (8),  (8),  (4). 
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exported,  or  that  it  would  cease  to  be  iised  as  money.  For  it 
is  a  fact  vitally  material  to  the  present  discussion,  that  where 
silver  is  the  common  currency,  whether  as  the  sole  standard 
or  as  one  of  two  standard  metals,  the  use  of  gold  for  mone- 
tary purposes  is  not  considerably  affected. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that,  under  existing  customs,  gold  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  commerce  and  foreign  exchanges, 
or,  in  our  national  economy,  as  bank  reserves,  and  to  but  a 
limited  extent  for  currency ;  while  for  silver  the  only  mone- 
tary use  to  which  it  can  be  appropriated  is  as  a  currency. 

Gold  [in  case  of  remonetization  of  silver]  need  not,  therefore,  go  much 
oat  of  use,  and  is  not  likely  to  go  much  oat  of  use,  as  compared  with  its 
uses  at  present ;  as  far  as  amount  is  concerned,  it  is  mainly  used  now  for 
purposes  where  its  quality  as  standard  and  unlimited  legal  tender  is 
immaterial;  for  these  purposes  it  will  be  used  as  before.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Locke  two  hundred  years  ago,  even  as  regards  the  money 
use  of  gold,  when  he  showed  that  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  fix 
a  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  silver  being  the  standard  money,  need 
not  drive  gold  out  of  use  even  as  money,  because  it  would  continue  to 
circulate  at  the  market  ratio,  whatever  it  might  happen  to  be.' 

Hence  Locke  recommended  that  only  one  [silver^  should  be  standard, 
and  that  the  other  should  be  used  in  payments  at  a  ratio — to  be  fixed 
by  the  market  from  time  to  time.' 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  prior  to  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver initiated  in  1873,  silver  was  the  common  currency  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States ;  and,  in  the  latter  two 
countries,  it  was  on  the  eve  of  becpming  so,  had  not  the  double 
standard  been  abrogated.  Yet  there  was  no  country  in  which 
gold  did  not  continue  to  be  freely  used.  £uix)pe  was  "bime- 
tallic in  fact  though  hot  theoretically."' 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difiference  between  the 
two  metals.  Where  silver  is  the  common  currency,  gold  is 
also  largely  used ;  but  the  reverse  is  not  true.  For  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  silver  is  to  serve  as  currency,  and  if  this  use  be 
destroyed  no  other  remains  except  as  token  money ;  and  thus, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  our  experience  since  1873,  its 
value  is  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  gold  for 
currency,  unless  enforced  by  legislation,  is  not  so  extensive, 

1 "  Case  A  g^ainst  BlmetalllBm/*  pp.  121-2.      i  Id,  p.  102. 
9  Shaw,  "  History  of  Currency,"  p.  197, 
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and,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  its  other  uses,  is  inconsider- 
able ;  hence  the  use  of  gold  as  money  is  hardly  affected  by 
displacing  it  from  common  circulation. 

Hence,  by  using  silver  for  the  currency  of  the  country,  both 
metals  can  be  maintained  in  concuiTent  use;  and  —  if  we 
leave  out  of  view  the  use  of  silver  as  token  money  — in  no 

I  other  way  can  this  be  effected.     And  to  this  is  due  the  fact 

tliat  from  the  time  when  gold  and  silver  first  came  into  use 
until  1873  —  with  the  exceptions  above  explained — silver, 
either  as  the  sole  standard  or  as  one  of  two  standards,  was  uni- 
versally used  as  the  common  currency,  or,  as  it  is  expressively 
called,  the  "  People's  Money  "  (or,  as  we  may  say,  the  Folk- 
money)  in  pj*eference  to  gold ;  and  it  is  the  principal  object 
of  bimetallism  to  restore  this  condition,  which  was  so  ruth- 

p|  lessly  disturbed  by  the  policy — bom  either  of  folly  or  greed 
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The  preference  of  silver  over  gold  for  the  ordinary  circula- 
tion of  the  country  is  thus  recommended  to  us  by  the  undevi- 
ating  practice  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  rear 
sons  for  tliis  preference  are  manifest. 

To  appreciate  them  we  need  only  distinguish  between  the 
use  of  money  as  domestic  currency  and  its  use  in  commerce 
and  for  foreign  exchanges,  with  respect  to  which  we  may 
regard  the  world  as  a  gi'eat  commonwealth  or  economic  dis- 
trict, whose  monetary  standard  is  established,  not  by  national 
i  enactment,  but  by  common  custom. 

Both  gold  and  silver  are  susceptible  of  either  use,  but  in 
modern  times  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  use  gold 
for  commerce  and  foreign  exchanges ;  and  it  is  claimed  that 
this  has  resulted  from  the  superior  adaptability  of  gold  for 
such  uses.  But,  whether  the  claim  be  just  or  otherwise,  the 
fact  that  gold  has  come  to  be  so  regarded,  and  that  it  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  these  purposes,  renders  it  unsuitable 
for  use  as  domestic  currency.  For  the  quality  most  essential 
to  a  rational  currency  is  steadiness  of  value ;  which,  as  can 
easily  be  shown,  is  lost  when  its  use  for  foreign  exchanges 
predominates.  For  in  these  gold  is  not  used,  or  is  hardly 
used,  as  currency,  but  as  a  basis  of  credit ;  and  from  this  use 
of  gold  —  which  is  so  predominant  that  in  comparison  with  it 
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all  otheis  may,  without  material  error,  be  disregarded  —  it 
results  that  it  most  be  subjected  to  constant  fluctuations  in 
value. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  country  where  credit  was  not  used, 
and  money  was  the  only  medium  of  exchange,  the  prices  of 
commodities,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  money, 
would  be  determined  exclusively  by  the  quantity  of  money 
in  use ;  and  prices  would  rise  or  fall  proportionately  to 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  currency.  But  where  the 
credit  system  prevails,  and  the  predominating  use  for  money 
is  as  a  basis  for  credit,  —  which  is  the  case  with  foreign 
exchanges,  —  the  same  principle  (the  quantitative  theory) 
operates  quite  differently  ;  for  here  credit  becomes  the  domi- 
nating factor  in  determining  prices,  and  prices  are  more  ex- 
tensively affected  by  its  expansion  or  contraction  —  as  the 
immediate  cause  —  than  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  money.  Hence  Mr.  Giffen  is  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that,  ^^  In  consequence  of  changes  in  credit  alone,  the  ser- 
viceableness  of  the  same  amount  of  money  varies  indefinitely 
in  comparatively  short  periods,"  and  that  **no  conceivable 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  could  at  all  have  the  effects 
which  are  constantly  produced  by  changes  in  credit  alone ;" ' 
and  so  he  and  other  monometallists  are  also  right  in  asserting 
that,  having  regard  to  the  immediate  cause,  the  amount  of 
credit  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  determination  of  prices 
than  the  quantity  of  money. 

But  these  gentlemen  neglect  to  observe  that  there  is  also 
a  qiiantitative  relation,  more  or  less  definite,  between  the 
amount  of  credit  that  may  be  safely  maintained,  and  the  cash 
basis  on  which  it  is  based,  or  is  supposed  to  be  based; 
and  that  when  this  limit  —  which  indeed  is  more  or  less  vari- 
able —  is  passed,  credit  is  first  checked,  then  contracted,  and 
finally,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  is  withered  in  an  hour.  Other 
causes  may  indeed  cooperate  or  may  even  independently  cause 
this  constantly  recurring  expansion  and  contraction  of  credit, 
and  the  periodical  panics  resulting,  as,  for  example,  over-trad- 
ing, etc. ;  but  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  currency  will 
always  be  a  potent  factor,  and  will  of  itself,  when  consider- 

i  **  C»se  Against  Bimetalllem,"  p.  18. 
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able,  produce  the  effect ;  and  thus  the  effect  upon  prices  of 
such  increase  or  diminution  of  currency  is,  in  the  long  run, 

J  intensified. 

But  in  the  present  connection  the  material  aspect  of  this 
phenomenon  is  that,  as  credit  is  contracted,  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  the  money  that  is  used  as 
the  basis  of  credit ;  and,  if  this  be  also  in  use  as  currency, 
there  ensues  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  infinite  dis- 
tress is  occasioned. 

Tliis  principle  will,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent  apply  to 
domestic  affairs.  For,  if  the  currency  is  silver,  silver  will 
doubtless  be  used  to  a  large  extent,  and,  except  at  the  great 
commercial  centres,  almost  exclusively  as  bank  reserves ;  hence 
the  evil  consequences  of  a  contraction  of  credit  cannot  be 
altogether  avoided.  But  such  effects  will  be  local,  and  will 
not  compare  in  intensity  with  those  that  are  produced  by 
contraction  of  credit  in  the  world  at  large. 

Hence  the  distressing  effects  of  panics  have  been  greatly 
intensified  by  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  adoption 
of  the  single  gold  standard.  Under  the  existing  system, 
when  financial  disaster  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  world,  other 
gold-using  countries  are  at  once  equally  affected.  A  demand 
for  gold  is  established  at  the  financiiil  centre,  which  can  be 
supplied  only  by  drawing  upon  other  countries,  and  thus  the 
shock  is  transmitted  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  from  thence  to  the  extremities.  So  that,  while 
under  the  old  system  such  disasters  were  localized,  now  they 
ai*e  made  universal  and  almost  perennial ;  and  the  case  is,  as 
it  were,  as  if  every  man  had  to  suffer,  not  only  from  diseases 
peculiar  to  himself,  but  by  infection  from  those  of  all  men. 

Thus,  when  the  financial  crash  occurred  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  followed  by  the  failure  of  the  Barings,  as  quicUy 
as  the  telegraph  could  communicate  the  news  every  hamlet 
in  the  gold-using  world  was  disastrously  affected.  The  same 
result  followed  the  crash  in  Australia. 

So,  too,  any  extraordinary  demand  for  gold  in  European 
countries,  whether  arising  from  such  panics  as  we  have  speci- 
fied or  from  other  caases,  as,  for  example,  the  demand  occa- 
'  sioned  by  the  attempt  of  Austria  and  Russia  to  go  upon  a 
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gold  basis,  or  for  war  hoards,  at  once  depletes  our  circulating 
medium,  and  occasions  the  most  acute  distress.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  long-continued  financial  distress  to  which  the 
world  has  been  subjected  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  the 
cause  assigned,  namely,  to  the  use  of  gold,  or  credit  based  on 
gold,  for  domestic  exchanges.  Whereas,  had  wd  been  using 
silver  for  our  home  circulation,  these  disastrous  effects  could 
not  have  occurred.  We  should  have  been,  as  it  were,  safe  in 
a  secure  harbor,  unaffected  by  the  storms  raging  over  the  outer 
financial  ocean. 

Other  obvious  considerations  leading  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion might  be  suggested,  such,  for  example,  as  the  increase  of 
oui'  commerce  with  the  silver-using  nations  of  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica, and  the  encouiugement  of  our  manufactures  by  abolish- 
ing the  discrimination  now  existing  against  them  in  favor  of 
silver-using  countries  ;  but  space  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
upon  them. 

It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  one  of  the  most  f undar 
mental  and  important  of  monetary  principles,  that  both  gold 
and  silver  are  equally  essential  to  a  sound  monetary  system, 
the  one  as  the  predominating  element  of  the  currency^  to  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  men ;  the 
other,  predominatingly,  for  use  in  foreign  exchanges  and  in 
wholesale  transactions  generally.  Among  the  additional 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  will  be  that,  when  thus  used, 
each  kind  of  money  will  support  and  strengthen  the  other  in 
the  performance  of  its  peculiar  function  ;  the  use  of  silver  as 
cun-ency  will,  to  that  extent,  increase  the  amount  of  gold  avail- 
able for  reserves  in  the  world  state,  and  vice  versa;  and,  as 
occasion  may  demand,  the  currency  may  be  reinforced  by  gold, 
and  the  reserves  by  silver. 

Accordingl3%  as  we  have  seen,^  we  have  the  high  authority 
of  Locke  for  tlie  opinion  that  silver  only  is  suitable  to  serve 
as  the  currency  of  nations,  and  that  gold  is  altogether  un- 
suitable. The  same  principle  was,  in  effect,  applied  by  Solon, 
who,  in  his  great  reform,  besides  providing  for  the  domestic 
currency  by  reducing  the  amount  of  metal  in  the  legal-tender 
coins  twenty-seven  per  cent,  also  provided  for  the  continued 

I  Supra,  p.  005. 
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mintage  of   coinn  of  the  same  denomination,  with  the    old 
weight,  for  use  in  foreign  commerce.^ 

It  may  therefore  readily  be  seen  that  the  author,  and  numo- 
metallists  generally,  altogether  mistake  the  object  propoeed  by 
bimetallism  ;  which  is,  not  to  effect  an  exact  equality  of  yb1ii6 
in  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  their  indifferent  use  for  the 
same  purjK)ses,  but  an  approximate  equality  of  yalue,  and 
their  concurrent  use,  each  for  its  appropriate  function,  that 
is,  silver  as  domestic  currency,  or  the  People's  Money ;  gold 
for  international  exchanges.  And  the  chief  advantage  of 
bimetallism  is  that,  by  the  use  of  it,  this  can  be  effected;  for, 
under  the  double  standard,  gold  can  always  be  re-rated  to 
silver  without  affecting  contracts  or  disturbing  values;  and  it 
is  thus  put  in  the  power  of  governments  to  use  either  metal  as 
currency,  at  will;  which,  under  present  conditions,  should  be 
silver. 

And  this,  it  will  be  again  observed,  is  not  a  mere  theoryt 
but  it  is  the  actual  system  which  prior  to  demonetization 
universally  obtained  throughout  the  world  except  in  Great 
Britain,  and  which  had  been  slowly  worked  out  by  the  reason 
and  experience  of  mankind  through  a  period  of  over  six  cen- 
turies, or,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  ancient  world,  a 
period  of  over  three  thousand  years. 

It  is  thei-efore  well  observed  by  Mr.  Shaw,  author  of  the 
"History  of  the  Currency,"  and,  as  he  is  styled  by  Prof. 
Walker,  ^^ix  ferocious  monometallist^^  that,  in  demonetizing  sil- 
ver, "we  are  undoing  the  constructive  work  of  centuries,  .  .  . 
and  thereby  reversing  and  letting  slip  all  the  course  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  centuries  of  development  which  it  has  taken 
to  build  that  system."  And  thus  "  the  whole  development  of 
six  centuries  of  painful  endeavor  and  experience,  so  &r  as 
relates  to  commerce,  is  rendered  or  is  in  danger  of  being  ren- 
dered nugfatory ."  ^ 

By  thus  restoring  silver  to  its  ancient  use  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  its  value  with  relation  to  gold  will  be  also  re- 
stored; and  it  is  probable  that  its  remonetization  by  a  single 
nation  of  the  population  and  business  development  of  the 

1  Curtius,  *'  UlBtory  of  Greece,"  pp.  880-1. 

2  Cited  In  Walker's  <*  lute      tl^nftl  BlmetMllBm/'  pp.  146-7. 
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United  States  would,  of  itself,  sooner  or  later  have  this  re- 
sult. But  whether  the  last  proposition  be  accepted  or  not,  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  the  use  of  silver  as  the  domestic  cur- 
rency by  the  United  States  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the 
extreme  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals 
that  have  resulted  from  the  almost  total  demonetization  of 
silver  by  the  world,  and  by  the  persistent  crusade  still  car- 
ried on  against  it;  and  would  thus  reestablish  (at  some  ratio) 
the  steady  par  of  exchange  that  always  existed  between  the 
two  metals  before  demonetization ;  which  is  all  that  is  essential. 

"  Far  more  importance  "  is  to  be  attached  "to  the  injurious 
effects  of  constant  fluctuations  of  their  relative  value,  in 
imparting  a  character  of  uncertainty  and  insecurity  to  the 
international  exchanges  between  gold-  and  silver-using  coun- 
tries, than  to  a  mere  alteration  in  their  relation  to  each  other."  ^ 

"  The  principal  evil  of  the  present  situation  lies  in  the  in- 
stability that  results  from  it.  .  .  .  The  hesitation  which  checks 
all  great  enteiprises,  and  which  paralyzes  many  markets,  is 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  instability  in  the  price  of  silver 
as  compared  with  gold."  * 

(3.)  The  third  and  last  objection  of  Mr.  Giffen  to  the 
policy  of  bimetallism  is  that  creditors  would  be  paid  in  de- 
preciated silver. 

To  this  objection,  did  space  permit,  numerous  answers 
might  be  suggested,  as,  for  example,  that  if  such  be  the  effect 
the  creditor  class  is  to  be  blamed  for  it,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  this  consideration  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
reform  vital  to  the  interests  of  mankind  generally ;  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  remonetization  by 
the  United  States  will  be  to  bring  silver  to  par,  a  result  that 
can  certainly  be  effected  if  the  money  power  will  lend  a  help- 
ing hand ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  in  view  of  the  increased 
burdens  laid  upon  debtors  by  their  selfish  policy,  creditor 
will  probably,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  get  more  than 
they  are  entitled  to. 

But,  without  dwelling  upon  these  considerations,  there  is 
one  conclusive  answer  to   the  objection,  which  is,  that  the 

1  sir  Louis  Mallot,  cited  In  Walker*a  "  luternational  Bimetal IL-m,"  p.  145. 
s  M.  Montctiore  Le?l,  cited  In  id.  p.  145. 
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result  anticipated  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  xemone- 
tization,  but  can  be  altogether  averted  by  a  proviso  makingf 
the  act  prospective  in  its  operation,  that  is,  making  the  new 
silver  coins  legal  tender  only  for  future  debts.  Whether  such 
a  proviso  would  be  advisable  or  not,  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  creditor  party,  had  they 
been  willing  to  recede  from  their  ill-advised  policy,  could  at 
any  time  have  secured  the  adoption  of  such  a  provision,  and 
that  they  can  even  now  do  so.  If  they  fight  the  battle  to  the 
end,  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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IN  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there  is  found  this 
statement :  ^^  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  pursuit  of  Happiness :  That  to 
secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

It  is  evident  the  framers  of  that  declaration  considered  the 
rights  of  life,  of  liberty,  and  of  happiness  the  most  important 
of  all  man's  rights,  and  that  governments  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  seciiring  and  maintaining  these  rights. 

This  purpose  or  use  of  governments,  as  set  out  by  our 
Revolutionary  parents,  contains  no  new  thought.  It  is  true, 
perhaps,  that  this  purpose  had  not  formerly  found  similar  ex- 
pression, but  the  fundamental  principle  is  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion. The  history  of  forty  centuries,  as  revealed  through 
various  sources,  indicates  that  men  have  felt  that  through 
some  source  they  have  become  possessed  of  certain  individual 
rights  which  no  man  ought  to  molest,  and  that  the  highest 
duty  of  a  government,  or  ruling  power,  is  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect these  rights.  To  learn  the  best  method  of  securing  the 
widest  possible  enjoyment  of  these  rights  ought  to  be  the 
highest  obligatioBT  resting  upon  the  leaders  of  men  when 
the  foundations  of  governments  are  laid  and  at  all  times 
thereafter. 

With  this  deep-seated  principle  ever  present  within  their 
breasts  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  duties  and  labors  de- 
volved upon  them,  together  with  the  history  of  struggling 
humanity  to  guide  them,  the  founders  of  this  nation  concluded 
that  a  purely  representative  government  would  best  secure 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  They  reasoned  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  people  would  be  true  servants  to  the  mas- 
ters who  delegated  them  powers  and  plied  them  with  honors. 

61S 
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At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  goyemmeiit  and 
even  up  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  the  stmcture  called 
a   representative   government,  generally   speaking,   was    all 
that  could  be  desired.     It  was  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory 
a  '•  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
During  that  period  the  cry  for  the  rights  of  man  could  be 
heard  above  tlie  ciy  for  the  rights  of  property.     Loyal  citi- 
zenship and  honest  character  were  more  desired  than  stocks 
and  bonds  or  a  salaried  office. 

During  the  war  all  honest  men  were  busily  engaged,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  rendering  aid  to  the  government  that  it 
might  l)e  successful  in  preserving  the  Union  intact.  But  tiiere 
were  men  who  claimed  the  protection  guaranteed  to  loyalty, 
yet  who  eniiched  themselves  by  forcing  tribute  from  a  criip- 
pled  nation.  They  sucked  the  blood  of  the  victim  because 
forsooth  he  was  dying !  Capital  thoroughly  intrenched  itself 
in  power,  while  the  eyes  and  ears  of  patriots  were  dead- 
ened by  the  smoke  and  roar  and  clash  of  musketry  and  can- 
non. How  well  capital  succeeded  in  its  efforts  is  evidenced 
by  the  constant  agitation  and  unrest  among  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing classes.  Coiporations  became  enthroned,  and  from^ 
that  day  to  this  we  have  flinched  and  floundered  at  every 
turn  of  the  screw  propelled  by  the  capitalists  of  the  land, 
but  at  each  movement  we  have  sunk  deeper  into  political 
mire,  while  corporate  influence  sits  serene  in  legislative  halls 
of  State  and  nation. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  present  conditions,  it  is 

safe  to  say  that  as  a  nation  we  still  have  the  form  of  legisla- 

.i,|  tion  so  highly  prized  by  our  fathers,  but  that  the  substance 

has  escaped.  The  shell  is  ours,  but  the  kernel  falls  to  those 
wlio  often  earn  it  not.  We  enjoy  saying,  "  Ours  is  a  goveni- 
nient  by  the  people,"  but  the  enjoyment  certainly  ends  with 
tlie  saying,  for  the  most  casual  obsers'^ation  reveals  that  most 
legislation  has  been  conducted  along  lines  that  produce  bene- 
liLs  for  the  few  rather  than  for  the  people.  Results  too  truly^ 
warrant  the  statement:  Ours  is  now  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  corporations,  and  for  the  millionaires !  Con- 
ditions have  so  changed  tliat  representative  government  in 
many  respects  is  a  failure  as  a  means  of  securing  that  enjoy- 
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ment  of  the  inalienable  rights  so  earnestly  sought  to  be  pro- 
vided by  those  who  organized  our  form  of  government. 

How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  statement,  ^^  This  is  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  "  ? 

By  constitutional  provision,  the  government  is  divided  into 
tliree  departments,  namely,  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and 
the  legislative.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  and  a 
better  understanding  of  present  conditions,  we  will  subdivide 
the  legislative  department  into  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  gives  us  four  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  these  four,  one  only  is  elected  by  the  people 
—  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  the  other 
departments  owe  t^eir  position  to  the  manipulation  of  State 
legislatures,  through  appointments  largely  secured  by  corpo- 
rate influence,  the  barter  of  a  governorship  for  an  electoral 
vote  (as  in  New  York  in  1888),  and  other  influences  foreign 
to  the  knowledge  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate owe  but  little,  if  anything,  to  t^e  direct  influence  of  the 
voting  populace.  Having  received  no  aid  from  the  people, 
and  there  being  no  special  reason  to  suppose  their  influence 
will  be  felt  in  a  succeeding  election,  so  remote  is  such  influ- 
ence, our  Senators  feel  no  great  obligation  resting  upon  them 
to  respond  to  public  sentiment  as  do  members  of  the  House, 
who  owe  all  to  the  votes  of  their  constituents. 

The  members  of  the  judicial  department  are  chosen  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Men  with  years  of 
active  legal  work  are  usually  selected,  and  in  the'  past  many 
members  of  the  highest  court  of  the  land  have  been  active 
counsellors  for  mammoth  corporations  at  the  time  of  their  pro- 
motion to  the  judiciary  department.  When  a  vacancy  occurs, 
by  death  or  resignation,  great  influence  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Executive  in  the  selection  of  a  man  for  the  vacancy. 
As  great  stress  is  laid  upon  money  and  wealth  in  these 
days,  the  corporations  prove  effective  in  urging  their  claims. 
Judges  are  human,  and  the  active  corporate  work  of  yeiUs, 
together  with  the  kindly  influence  exerted  in  their  behalf 
to  secure  the  promotion,  often  leaves  more  than  a  friendly 
feeling  toward  all  corporate  bodies.    The  people — masters  in 
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name  —  have  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  Supreme  Court 
judges. 

There  being  but  one  department  out  of  four  repreeentative 
of  the  people,  it  certainly  would  not  be  wise  to  expect  any 
real  and  permanent  good  to  result  from  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernmental departments.  A  bill  is  introduced  in  the  House, 
and  the  same  purports  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
It  passes  the  House  and  then  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  be- 
ing strangled  in  the  Senate ;  or,  if  not  killed  outright,  it  has 
its  teeth  knocked  out  and  is  virtually  of  no  effect.  But  if 
the  bill  should  be  successful  in  the  Senate  it  is  then  taken  to 
the  President,  for  whom  the  voter  never  casts  a  ballot.  If  our 
bill  escapes  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  the 
same  becomes  a  law;  but  before  many  weeks  have  passed  the 
corporations  and  plutocrats  have  pounced  upon  it  and  carried 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  another  body 
owing  notliing  to  the  people,  the  members  of  which  often 
owe  lifelong  obligations  to  that  wealth  and  influence  most 
effective  in  securing  their  appointments. 

An  illustration  in  point  lias  lately  passed  under  public  ob- 
servation. The  Income-Tax  law  was  passed  after  months  of 
labor  and  great  and  urgent  demand  of  the  people  ;  and  just 
at  the  time  we  began  to  think  the  wealth  of  the  nation  would 
help  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  government,  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  the  ally  of  wealth,  pronounced  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional, and  in  the  language  of  Justice  Brown  in  his  dissent* 
ing  opinion,  ^^The  decision  involves  nothing  less  than  a  surren- 
der of  the  taxing  power  to  the  moneyed  class,  ...  is  fraught 
with  immeasurable  danger  to  the  future  of  the  country,  and 
.  .  .  approaches  the  proportions  of  a  national  calamity." 

Representative  government,  such  at  least  as  we  now  have, 
it  must  be  evident,  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  to-day. 
It  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  millions  of  loyal  and 
brave-hearted  citizens  not  only  are  able  to  testify,  but  are 
testifying,  that  it  has  been  found  wanting.  Something  most 
take  the  place  of  representative  government;  and  as  our 
fathers  said  that  the  inalienable  rights  could  best  be  secured 
by  allowing  the  people  to  rule,  and  gave  us  the  system  of  rep- 
resentatives, so  the  citizens  of  to-day,  children  of  noble  sires. 
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must  reaffirm  with  emphasis  that  the  people  shall  rule,  and 
give  to  ourselves  and  posterity  a  system  of  pure  democracy 
in  which  the  citizens  can  directly  make  and  unmake  laws 
such  as  occasions  demand. 

{  In  t^e  first  place,  the  people,  if  they  desire  legislation  fa- 
vorable to  themselves,  must  have  a  reserve  power  which  may 
be  exerted  directly  for  or  against  any  law  enacted  by  their  rep- 
resentatives. This  power  the  people  do  not  now  have.  If  our 
representative  refuses  to  voice  and  vote  the  sentiments  of  his 
constituents,  we  promise  ourselves  that  our  next  representa- 
tive shall  do  as  we  desire.  We  may  defeat  the  present,  but 
we  have  only  the  word  of  the  next  representative  that  he 
will  do  better,  and  from  year  to  year  districts  and  States  are 
wholly  misrepresented,  and  bad  and  vicious  laws  continue. 
What  we  want  and  must  have,  if  prosperous  conditions  are 
ever  to  be  permanently  restored,  is  the  power  of  voting 
any  law  passed  by  city,  State,  or  nation.  And  if  a  law 
passed  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
voters  affected  by  it,  the  law  shall  be  submitted  to  the  final 
arbiters  — the  voters ;  then,  if  ratified  by  a  majority,  the  same 
shall  stand  as  law  until  repealed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters ; 
if  i*ejected  by  the  voters,  the  law  dies  at  once  without  the 
slow  torturing  process  always  accompanying  the  death  of  a  law 
where  a  majority  of  voters  are  constantly  arrayed  against  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  people  must  have  the  power  of 
forcing  the  passage  of  laws  which  will  give  the  protection  de- 
manded. Give  the  voters  an  opportunity  of  saying  directly 
what  laws  shall  be  passed,  and  it  takes  no  prophetic  vision 
to  announce  that  laws  will  sooa  appear  upon  the  statute  books 
with  far  different  aspect  than  some  now  found  there. 

Both  of  these  advantages,  together  with  many  others,  can 
be  gained  by  the  Initiative  and  the  Referendum,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  as  few  disadvantages  as  any  law  can  have 
which  provides  for  the  wante  of  divLified  classes. 

To  secure  the  Initiative  and  the  Referendum,  amendments 
to  the  State  constitutions  as  well  as  the  Federal  must  be 
adopted.  These  amendments  should  provide  that,  when  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  voters  (seven  has  been  thought  to 
be  reasonable  for  States)  shall  petition  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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asking  that  an  election  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
on  8ome  question  or  questions,  for  example,  **  Shall  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  system   be   abolished?"  such  Secretaiy  shall 
Older  (at  a  time  provided  in  the  amendment)  an  election  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  voters  to  say  what  action  they 
wish  taken  on  the  question  or  questions  submitted.      If   a 
majority  shall  answer  "  Yes  "  to  the  question,  then  the  fol- 
lowing legislature  shall  simply  act  as  a  committee  to  frame 
a  bill  in  harmony   with  the  will  of  the  people  previously 
expressed.     This  part  of  the  amendment  would  be  called  the 
"  Initiative."     The  voters  start,  or  initiate,  the  law,  and  the 
legislative  members  cannot  postpone  or  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people.     Lobbies  will  be  useless,  and  the  politician  looking 
for  "  snaps  "  will  be  without  a  job. 

This  amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  provide  that 
within  six  months  (or  any  time  fixed  by  the  amendment) 
from  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  and  ninety  days  pre- 
vious to  the  taking  effect  of  the  laws  passed  by  such  legiBla- 
ture,  a  given  percentage  of  the  voters,  say  seven,  may  peti- 
tion the  Secretaiy  of  State  asking  that  an  election  be  ordered 
that  the  voters  may  express  their  sentiments  on  any  one  or  a 
dozen  of  the  laws  passed  by  that  session  of  the  legislature. 
If  a  majority  of  the  voters  shall  respond  "  Yes  "  to  any  law, 
the  same  shall  remain  as  enacted.  If  **  No  "  to  any  one  law 
or  a  half-dozen,  the  same  shall  be  considered  dead,  just  as  at 
present  the  veto  of  a  Governor  or  the  President  HUs  a  bilL 
This  part  of  the  bill  is  called  the  "  Referendum  "  —  referring 
the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  to  the  people  for  their  rati- 
fication or  rejection  as  they  may  deem  best.  This  method 
places  the  veto  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  only 
place  for  it  if  democracy  is  to  mean  anything.  If  such  consti- 
tutional amendments  were  in  existence  in  the  various  States 
of  the  Union,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  statutory  enact- 
ments that  now  take  the  time  of  every  session  would  not 
find  their  way  to  tlie  public  to  be  repealed  at  a  following 
session  or  pronounced  imconstitutional  by  the  courts.  Most 
of  such  la^vs  would  certainly  die  a  violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  an  injured  people,  and  the  authors  of  them,  knowing  that 
such  would  result,  would  not  dare  advocate  their  passage. 
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This  system  of  lawmaking  does  not  abolish  representar 
tives.  It  simply  curtails  their  power.  It  makes  them  ser- 
vants of  the  people  rather  than  of  corporations.  It  changes 
the  place  of  worship  from  the  throne  of  mammon  to  the  foot- 
stool of  a  patient,  patriotic,  long-suffering  but  often  outraged 
constituency.  A  great  many  laws  of  smaU  import  and  many 
of  local  application  will  still  require  the  attention  of  the  law- 
makers. And  as  great  changes  occur  rarely,  two  or  three 
fii-st-class  cleansings  of  the  political  and  legislative  fields 
would  perhaps  suffice  for  almost  a  generation.  During  the 
time  of  apparent  inertia  the  representatives  would  act,  but 
at  all  times  the  incentive  to  proper  action  and  a  respect  for 
the  power  of  the  people  would  remain.  If  at  any  time  the 
people  should  desire  to  assert  this  power  for  or  against  any 
measure,  the  means  of  so  doing  would  be  at  hand. 

It  is  manifest  that  such  a  system  would  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  a  city  or  State  (the  city  councilmen  becoming  true 
servants,  as  with  legislators)  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
will  not  work  with  equal  advantage  in  national  affairs.  An 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  that  so 
many  thousand  voters  (stating  the  requisite  number)  should 
be  allowed  to  petition  the  government  and  call  for  a  general 
election  to  allow  the  people  to  initiate  some  question  that 
Congress  has  failed  to  act  on,  or  to  ratify  or  reject  some  law 
passed,  would  prove  as  effective  on  national  affairs  as  the 
same  system  would  on  local  matters. 

Give  the  people  such  an  amendment  in  national  matters 
and  they  will  at  once  petition,  asking  that  an  election  be 
called  at  which  the  voters  shall  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions :  "  Shall  the  Constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  election  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  United 
States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people?  "  "  Shall 
the  government  own  and  control  the  railroads  and  telegraphs 
of  the  nation  ?  "  "  Shall  the  government  remonetize  silver 
in  order  that  it  may  pay  its  bonded  obligations?"  "Shall 
the  government  control  and  issue  its  volume  of  money,  or 
shall  this  power  be  delegated  to  the  selfish  cupidity  of  individ- 
ual and  corporate  greed?'*  "Shall  the  government  prohibit 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage 
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purposes,  or  shall  it  continue  to  debauch  the  manhood  of  its 
citizens  for  so  many  dollars  per  year,  cash  in  advance?" 

These  questions  and  others  of  importance  could  at  once 
be  brought  before  the  people  for  settlement.  The  atU  ntion 
of  the  people  could  be  dii-ected  toward  questions  which  pei- 
haps  would  not  otherwise  get  a  hearing  for  a  generation  or 
more.  The  possibilities  of  education  on  public  questions  are 
unlimited  under  this  system.  It  is  possible  and  very  prob- 
able that  the  people  would  do  more  first-class  legisLition  in 
two  years  than  our  representatives  have  done  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  If  a  question  should  fail  of  receiving 
a  majoiity  of  the  votes  at  the  first  election,  another  could  be 
called  so  soon  thereafter  as  desired,  and  the  education  on 
the  question  kept  almost  continuous  until  just  and  perma- 
nent legislation  resulted. 

The  expense  of  getting  out  the  petitions  and  the  special 
elections  that  may  be  held  under  such  a  system  may  appear 
to  be  great  —  much  more  than  that  connected  with  the  pres- 
ent system.  There  need  be  but  little  cost  in  getting  the 
necessary  percentage  of  voters  to  sign  the  petitions.  The 
cost  of  holding  the  elections  will  be  no  greater  than  now, 
and  if  our  people  can  secure  relief  by  having  a  few  special 
elections,  even  at  double  the  cost  of  our  ordinary  elections, 
a  great  financial  saving  in  the  end  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. But  there  is  much  needless  expense  attached  to 
the  present  system  that  can  and  will  be  abolished  when  the 
people  are  allowed  to  speak  their  sentiments.  The  cost  of 
holding  the  late  election  in  counties  of  25,000  to  80,000 
inhabitants  was  from  $1,600  to  #2,000.  At  least  one-half  of 
that  amount  could  be  saved  to  the  taxpayers,  and  yet  all 
persons  required  in  holding  such  an  election  be  amply  com- 
pensated. About  the  first  thing  done  by  legislative  bodies 
is  to  pass  the  appropriation  bill  and  allow  from  $100,000  to 
1200.000  for  the  expenses  of  the  session.  That  amount  is 
used  year  after  year,  and  stUl  no  relief  comes.  If  money  is 
to  be  used,  why  not  use  it  to  secure  legislation  that  will 
benefit  those  who  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation?  As  has 
been  said  above,  the  probabilities  are  that  special  elections 
would  have  to  be  called  in  a  few  inctonces  only,  and  for 
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these  the  taxpayers  would  gladly  pay,  knowing  the  benefi- 
ciaries and  burden-bearers  to  be  the  same.  Every  such  elec- 
tion would  prove  a  financial  investment.  Men  grumble  at 
taxpaying  when  t^e  returns  are  poor,  and  such  protests 
are  reasonable;  but,  with  the  Initiative,  taxation  can  and 
will  be  lessened,  while  the  accommodations  can  and  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

This  system  of  lawmaking  not  only  places  the  people  in 
power  and  secures  such  legislation  as  t^eir  needs,  demand, 
but  it  do^  much  more.  It  removes  forever  the  influence  of 
the  lobbyist  and  professional  politician  in  legislative  halls. 
It  takes  from  sight  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  that  represent- 
atives may  not  betray  their  masters.  It  saves  t^e  railroad 
companies  the  expense  of  supplyhig  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  with  passes  over  the  various  lines.  It 
will  rescue  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  from 
the  necessity  of  issuing  telegittphic  franks,  free  of  charge, 
to  members  of  both  houses  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
The  lobbyist,  whether  around  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the 
waiting-rooms  of  legislative  assemblies,  or  on  the  front  seat 
among  the  councilmen  of  cities  and  towns,  will  be  without 
an  occupation.  What  changes  can  be  effected  by  a  million- 
dollar  lobby  and  ^^influential  citizens,"  by  railroad  passes, 
by  telegraphic  franks,  by  promises  of  political  promotion,  by 
threats  and  intimidation,  when  the  people  have  already 
spoken  the  word  that  silences  all  opposition,  and  those  usu- 
ally subjected  to  such  influences  have  no  power  to  alter  the 
command  in  the  least?  Under  such  conditions  the  lobbyist 
might  be  foolish  enough  to  "cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters," 
but  the  people  may  rest  assured  it  will  never  return  to  him. 

That  sti'eet  railways,  gas  companies,  oil  companies,  rail- 
roads, telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  building  and  loan 
associations,  mining  and  quarry  companies,  boards  of  trade, 
county,  city,  and  State  officials,  whiskey  league,  and  almost 
every  trust,  combination,  and  aggregation  of  wealth  have 
their  lobbies  at  hand  at  every  session  of  legislature  and  Con- 
gress, needs  no  detailed  statement  of  proofs  to  those  conver- 
sant with  present  conditions.  The  total  failure  of  beneficent 
legislation  is  sufficient  evidence  that  some  powerful  hand  is 
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I)ehiiid  the  curtains  iind  manipulates  the  strings.  Nothing 
1)ut  united  and  determined  effort,  aided  by  long  experience 
and  devilish  desires,  could  so  perfectly  shut  off  all  good  and 
worthy  legislation  a»  luis  l^een  done  in  our  national  affairs  for 
almost  a  quaiter  of  a  century. 

That  those  persons  who  have  not  thought  of  this  influence 
and  its  effects  may  learn  something  of  its  true  character,  I 
(j[Uote  the  following  from  Professor  Bryce  in  his  "  American 
Commonwealth."  This  learned  author  being  a  foreigner,  but 
having  made  a  close  study  of  American  affidrs,  institations, 
conditions,  customs,  and  laws,  it  is  presumed  that  his  remarks 
are  void  of  prejudice  and  partiality.     He  says : 

The  doorri  of  Congress  are  besieged  by  a  whole  army  of  commercial 
or  railroad  me  a  and  their  ageuts,  to  wliom,  since  they  have  come  to  form 
a  sort  of  profession,  the  name  of  lobbyist  is  given.  .  .  .  Thus  a  vast  deal 
of  bargaining  goes  on.  Lobbyists  offer  considenitions  for  help  hi  passing 
a  bill  which  is  desired  r)r  in  stopping  a  biU  which  is  feared.  Two  mem- 
l>ers,  each  of  whom  has  a  bill  to  get  through  .  .  .  make  a  compact  b> 
which  each  aids  the  other.  This  is  logroUing.  You  lielp  me  to  roll  my 
log,  which  is  too  heavy  for  my  unaided  strength,  and  I  will  help  yoa  to 
roll  yours.    Vol.  ii,  p.  163. 

He  cites  the  i*eport  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Railway 
Commission,  and  quotes  from  it  as  follows : 

There  is  no  room  for  doulit  tliat  a  large  portion  of  94,818;000  was  used 
for  the  puri)osc  of  influencing  legislation  and  of  preventing  the  passage 
of  meiisures  (leein<^  to  Ije  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  company  and  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  elections.    Vol.  ii,  p.  154,  note  2. 

In  speaking  of  the  railroads  and  their  influence  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  he  says : 

These  corpoi-ations  are  the  bane  of  State  politics,  for  their  manage- 
ment is  sciTct,  being  usually  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  capitalists,  and 
their  wealth  is  so  gre^it  that  the}'  can  offer  bdbes  at  which  ordinary  virtue 
grows  pale.  .  .  .  Each  great  corporation  keeps  an  agent  at  Albany,  the 
capitiil  of  the  State,  who  lias  authority  to  buy  off  the  promoters  of  hostile 
bills,  and  to  employ  the  requisite  number  of  lobbyists.  Such  lobbjist, 
.  .  .  bargains  for  a  sum  down,  ^5,000  or  $10,000,  in  case  he  succeeds  in 
getting  the  bill  in  question  passed  or  defeated  as  the  case  nuiy  be;  and 
when  the  session  ends  he  comes  for  his  money,  and  no  questions  are 
asked.     Vol.  ii,  pp.  150,  157. 

Again  he  says : 

Tt  results  from  the  foi*egoing  state  of  facts  tliat  the  efforts  of  the  pro> 
meters  and  opponents  of  a  bill  will  be  co'""«*"*  mted  upon  tlie  committee 
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to  which  the  bill  has  been  referred ;  and  when  the  interests  affected  are 
large,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  employ  every  possible  engine  of  influence. 
.  .  .  **In  the  United  States,"  says  an  experienced  American  publicist, 
whose  opinion  I  have  inquired,  "  though  lobbying  is  perfectly  legitimate 
in  theory,  yet  the  secrecy  and  want  of  personal  responsibility,  the  con- 
fusion and  want  of  system  in  the  committees,  make  it  rapidly  degenerate 
into  a  process  of  intrigue,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  worst  men.  .  .  . 
The  most  dangerous  men  are  ex-members,  who  know  how  things  are  to 
be  managed."  What  has  been  said  above  applies  equally  to  Congress 
and  to  the  State  legislatures,  and  to  some  extent  also  to  the  municipal 
councils  of  the  great  cities.  All  legislative  bodies  which  control  impor- 
tant pecuniary  interests  are  as  sure  to  have  a  lobby  as  an  ai-my  to  have 
its  camp-followers.  Where  the  body  is,  there  will  the  vultures  be  gath- 
ered together.    Appendix,  Vol.  1,  note  B  to  chap.  16. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  in  the  July  Arena,  1896,  in  writr 
ing  of  the  Telegraph  Monopoly,  quotes  from  Victor  Rosewater 
as  follows : 

The  power  which  the  lobby  holds  over  Congress  in  such  matters  is 
proverbial.  I  saw  clearly  the  hand  of  the  Western  Union  when  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Ck>ngressional  Committee  on  Post  OfSces  and  Post 
Boads,  March  18, 1890.  There  was  but  one  member  of  that  committee 
who  was  nbt  already  opposed  to  the  postal  telegraph,  that  being  Mr. 
Blount  of  Georgia.  The  chairman  was  very  plainly  working  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Western  Union. 

The  foregoing  quotations  are  only  a  few  out  of  hundreds 
that  could  be  given  from  equally  reliable  sources.  These 
are  sufficient  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  urgent  necessity 
of  removing  at  once  the  tremendous  and  far-reachmg  influ- 
ence of  the  lobby.  Many  States  have  passed  laws  to  check 
the  lobbyist,  but  even  in  those  States  where  lobbying  has 
been  declared  a  "  felony "  or  a  "  crime,"  it  still  continues. 
There  is  a  way  to  destroy  it  effectually,  and  that  is  to  place 
the  people  in  power  under  the  system  of  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum. 

One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  progress  in  these  days  is 
prejudice  to  party.  Party  ties  are  as  strong  as  church  ties, 
and  both  fifequently  blind  their  partisans  to  all  good  that  may 
be  found  outside  of  their  organization.  Men  acknowledge 
every  day  that  certain  legislation  ought  to  be  enacted,  and 
they  frankly  admit  that  they  would  work  and  vote  for  such 
measures  if  they  were  presented  in  a  manner  other  than 
through  a  political  party.  They  want  righteousness,  but  will 
not  sacrifice  an  unrighteous  political  organiz^s^tloix  to  entev 
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another  organization  to  secure  that  which  tfaey  desire  and 
even  pray  for  I  Such  weakness  ought  not  to  ezisti  but  it 
does  and  in  abundance,  and  statesmen  and  patriots  mtLst 
devise  means  of  securing  proper  legislation  and  so  &r  as 
possible  remove  party  idolatry  from  the  minds  of  the  people- 
Men  remain  loyal  to  party  because  they,  are  taught  to  believe 
that  through  their  party  beneficial  legislation  will  be  enacted. 
Some  voters  there  are  who  stay  in  a  party  to  secure  immedi- 
ate and  selfish  returns,  but  not  so  with  the  masses.  If  a  peo- 
ple can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  method  of  securing  certain 
and  effectual  legislation,  and  that  moi'e  of  it  can  be  secured 
in  a  year  or  two  than  t^eir  ^^  dear  old  party  "  was  able  or 
willing  to  give  in  a  score  of  years  of  legislative  power,  then 
the  '^  tie  that  binds "  most  men  will  be  forever  broken. 
Voters  will  cease  to  worship  at  t^e  shrine  of  party  when 
they  can  vote  directiy  for  home  and  good  government.  No 
longer  will  t^ey  be  deceived  by  false  teachers  and  prophets* 
nor  ^vill  they  rally  round  an  empty  shell,  when  they  perceive 
that  more  good  results  can  be  accomplished  under  the  Initi- 
ative in  a  few  weeks  or  months  than  can  be  done  by  party 
action  through  years  and  years  of  power  and  moneynspending 
legislation. 

When  voters  can  speak  directly  on  any  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  to-day,  without  the  fear  of  hurting  their  party,  know- 
ing that  voters  of  all  political  beliefs  are  voting  sentiment  in- 
stead of  party^  and  knowing  further  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  must  be  enacted  into  law  without  regard  to  what 
paity  predominates  in  the  legislature,  feeling  that  parties,  as 
such,  are  uninterested  and  the  people  supreme,  —  under 
these  conditions  there  is  no  doubting  that  majorities  will  be 
great  and  on  the  side  of  progress  and  industrial  freedom.  As 
laws  are  now  made  and  campaigns  and  elections  conducted, 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  not  expressed.  Politicians  are  in 
power  instead  of  the  people,  and  these  raise  the  cry  that  cer- 
tain laws  enacted  or  certain  topics  introduced  into  the  cam- 
paign would  hurt  the  party ;  so  party  prejudice  is  aroused, 
the  people  are  led  astray,  patriotism  is  lost,  and  the  party  is 
saved,  while  unjust  and  often  vicious  legislation  continues. 

The   Initiative   and   the   Referendum  furnish  means  by 
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which  men  of  all  parties,  who  desire  to  see  progress  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  may  unite.  For  instance,  a  platform  of 
principles  with  the  Initiative  and  the  Referendum  as  its  basis 
ought  to  attract  all  men  who  believe  in  a  republican  form 
of  government,  a  government  where  majorities  rule.  There 
may  be  a  number  of  planks  in  such  a  platform  which  a  voter 
does  not  indorse,  yet  he  could  consistentiy  advocate  the  elec- 
tion of  a  party  upon  such  a  platform,  for  he  knows  that  the 
Initiative  and  the  Referendum  will  enable  him  to  get  those 
planks  to  which  he  objects  submitted  to  the  voters,  and  that 
there  he  may  be  successful  in  causing  their  defeat.  If  not 
successful  in  defeating  them  he  has  had  his  opportunity  and 
must  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  party  with 
such  a  platform  is  pledged  to  support  the  principles  of  the 
platform,  but  it  is  pledged  to  eruict  nothing  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  do  not  indorse.  As  pai*ties  are  now  managed 
they  pledge  themselves  to  enact  into  law  that  part  of  their 
platform  which  a  majority  of  the  party  favors^  and  which  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  party^  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
wants  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  distinction  is  certainly 
a  wide  one.  Under  the  system  advocated  political  parties 
take  their  true  position.  They  become  educators  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  radical  in  platform  utterance  and  on  the  stump,  but 
in  legislation  can  go  no  faster  than  the  majority  of  people 
will  allow  —  are  truly  conservative  when  in  power. 

Men  who  believe  in  majorities  ruling  only  when  the 
majority  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  themselves,  will  not  in- 
dorse this  system ;  neither  will  the  corporations  who  fear  the 
virtuous  indignation  of  a  long-suffering  people ;  but  all  men 
who  have  faith  in  the  people,  who  believe  in  the  wisdom,  integ- 
rity, and  virtue  of  our  nation,  and  who  believe  in  a  democ- 
racy such  as  was  intended  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
will  find  in  it  a  panacea  for  many  ills  which  now  beset  us. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  who  at  once  enter  objections  to 
constitutional  innovations,  on  the  theory  that,  constitutional 
provisions  and  methods  being  the  basis  of  other  laws,  no 
changes  should  be  made  after  a  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed thereto;  and,  further,  it  is  argued  that  if  a  people 
once  change  a  constitution  or  get  in  the  habit  of  changing  it. 
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there  will  be  no  end  to  the  changes  desired,  and  all  the  laws 
of  the  land  will  become  unsettled.  For  these  reasons  many 
people  object  to  the  changes  contemplated  in  the  Initiative 
and  the  Referendum. 

In  answer  to  these  objections  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that,  under  a  democratic  form  of  govemmenti  the  people 
have  a  right  to  those  changes,  constitutional  or  otherwise, 
through  which  they  will  be  benefited.  To  deny  them  I2u8 
right  is  to  take  from  them  the  basic  principle  of  democracy, 
and  virtually  to  say  to  a  people  that  self-government  is  a  good 
thing,  but  that  you  will  end  in  lawlessness  and  chaos  if  yon 
undertake  to  govern  yourselves !  The  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment was  placed  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  spirit  of 
democracy  —  a  ruling  by  the  people  —  breathes  in  almost 
eveiy  word  and  line ;  and  as  it  was  interpreted  and  obeyed 
for  three-fourths  of  a  century,  the  benefits  were  such  as  to 
fill  the  fondest  hopes  and  desires.  But  conditions  are  such 
that  the  right  of  self-government  is  moi'e  or  less  restricted. 
Interpretations  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  have  been  so 
rendered  that  the  lights  of  man  are  not  so  great  as  th^ 
were  by  original  interpretation.  The  Constitution  has  not 
changed,  but  interpretations  have  changed^  and  it  is  because 
of  the  changed  interpretations  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  And  this 
amendment  is  to  re-proclaim  that  the  people  of  a  democracy 
are  the  source  of  all  power,  and  the  same  may  be  asserted  at 
pleasure,  the  amendment  sought  through  the  Initiative  and 
the  Referendum  being  a  re-statement,  an  emphatic  affirma- 
tion, of  the  original  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  "Will  this  system  prove 
satisfactory  in  settling  such  problems  as  that  presented  fay 
the  liquor  question  ?  "  It  will  settle  that  problem  as  easily 
and  as  effectually  as  can  be  done  under  any  other  system. 
It  will  allow  the  voters  to  express  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  if  a  majority  says,  "Yes,  the  saloon  must  go,** 
then  the  saloon  with  all  its  influence  will  go  as  quickly  as 
though  a  political  party,  oi^ganized  for  that  purpose,  had  se- 
cured a  majority  of  the  votes  and  ]>laced  its  men  in  power. 
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A  prohibitory  law  witli  a  party  behind  it  means  nothing 
more  than  a  prohibitory  law  with  an  educated  majority  be- 
hind it ;  and  if  in  the  first  instance  a  majority  could  be  suc- 
cessful in  enforcing  the  law,  it  certamly  could  in  the  second. 
If  there  be  virtue  in  majorities,  if  self-goyemment  as  tried 
in  this  and  other  countries  has  not  proven  a  failure,  then 
assuredly  the  saloon  system,  along  with  many  other  evils, 
may  be  destroyed  more  quickly  under  this  system  than  under 
the  representative  system.  There  is  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting the  question  before  the  people  oftener,  and  of  obtaining 
a  more  general  hearing  than  in  any  other  manner. 

In  a  republic  two  conditions,  at  least,  are  essential :  first, 
a  pure  ballot  or  as  nearly  so  as  can  be  secured;  second, 
effective  control  of  representatives,  or  those  who  serve.  The 
first  of  these  conditions  was  certainly  badly  mangled,  so 
much  so  that  a  general  uprising  of  our  people  caused  the 
adoption  of  a  remedy.  But  how  we  suffered  before  we  got 
it !  We  went  to  Australia  and  borrowed  her  system  of  se- 
cret ballot,  which  is  about  as  near  perfection  as  we  can  ask. 
The  last  decade  and  longer  has  demonstrated  that  the  people 
are  no  longer  masters  of  the  servant-representatives.  The 
burdens  are  becoming  heavier  year  by  year,  while  the  alnlity 
to  meet  them  becomes  less  and  less.  The  time  to  stiike  for 
our  ^^  altars  and  our  homes  "  is  now,  and  the  occasion  is  ur- 
gent. This  time  we  go  to  Switzerland  and  borrow  of  her 
the  Liitiative  and  the  Referendum  and  make  them  a  part 
of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land ;  and  through  them  the 
inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness 
will  be  permanently  established. 
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XIV. 

The  Dsfendant's  Brisk. 

THE  defendant's  pleas,  so  far  as  made  in  open  court  at 
least,  faU  into  four  divisions,  financial,  political,  con- 
stitutional, and  miscellaneous.  We  will  first  investi- 
gate the  sources  and  general  character  of  defendant's  argu- 
ments and  evidence,  then  we  will  state  their  several  pleas  as 
briefly  as  possible,  and  to  save  time  and  space  will  annex  to 
each  the  plaintiffs  replication. 

House  Report  114,  Senate  Report  577,  the  Bingham  and 
the  Blair  Hearings,  the  North  American  Review^  vol.  187,  p. 
422,  Senate  Miscellany  86,  42-2,  etc.,  contain  large  quanti- 
ties of  Western  Union  arguments  and  testimony,  the  spokes- 
man being  generally  either  the  president  of  the  company  or 
an  attorney.  Several  pamphlets  against  the  postal  telegraph 
have  also  been  issued  by  the  company,  the  earliest  one  that 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  being  in  large  part  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  a  pamphlet  previously  published  in  England 
by  Robert  Griinston,  chairman  of  the  Electric  and  Interna- 
tional Telegraph  Company,  which,  before  the  transfer  of  the 
English  telegraph  to  the  government,  occupied  a  position  in 
Great  Britain  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Western  Union  in 
this  country.  The  statements  of  the  Western  Union  pam- 
phlet are  taken  up  in  detail  by  the  Washburn  committee  and 
shown  to  be  a  tissue  of  falsehood  and  misstatement.^  To 
find  the  relation  of  offices,  wires,  etc.,  to  population  in  1868-9, 
the  statistics  of  offices,  wires,  etc.,  were  brought  down  to 
date,  while  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  taken  at 
thirty -one  millions  (the  census  of  1860)  instead  of  thirty- 
nine  or  forty  millions,  which  was  estimated  by  statisticians 
to  be  the  population  corresponding  to  the  date  of  offices. 


1  House  Report  114,  pp.  14-^1. 
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wires,  messages,  etc.,  an  estimate  proved  by  the  following 
census  to  be  nearly  correct.  The  populations  of  European 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  were  brought  down  to  date,  and 
in  this  way  the  pamphleteers  made  a  favorable  showing  for 
the  Western  Union.  In  counting  offices,  they  included  all 
competing  offices,  though  often  adding  substantially  nothing 
to  telegraph  facilities,  also  railroad,  hotel,  branch  offices,  etc., 
while  in  Europe  there  were  no  competing  offices,  and  the 
railroad  and  branch  offices  were  to  a  large  extent  omitted, 
about  1,200  in  France,  and  correspondingly  in  other  coun- 
tries.^ In  comparing  rates  the  Western  Union  shortened 
the  distances  in  Europe  and  enlarged  them  in  this  country.' 
Even  the  facts  of  geography  must  yield  to  the  necessities 
of  corporate  logic.  In  dealing  with  Belgium  the  company 
copied  from  the  British  pamphlet  a  lot  of  statements  which 
the  Belgian  government  had  already  in  May,  1868,  officially 
declared  to  be  untrue  and  to  contain  ^^as  many  errors  as 
words."  * 

In  1867  the  Western  Union  said  their  average  rate  was 
57  cents ;  in  June,  1872,  they  said  it  had  been  reduced  fifty 
per  cent ;  and  in  December,  1872,  they  said  it  was  62  cents.* 
In  early  reports  the  company  stated  the  average  charge  at  57 
cents,  and  the  average  cost  at  40  cents;  in  later  reports  the 
company  state  the  average  charge  for  the  same  years  covered 
by  the  said  early  reports  as  $1.04,  and  the  cost  as  68  cents, 
in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  reduced  rates  very 
much  since  the  said  early  years.*  The  company  seems  to 
have  a  delicate  feeling  that  the  truth  is  too  sacred  to  be  used 
in  corporation  statements  or  testimony. 

President  Green  told  the  Hill  committee  that  the  average 
press  rate  was  6|  cents  per  one  hundred  words,  and  then  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  give  the  figures  of  the  press  business, 
which  show  an  average  press  rate  of  over  80  cents  per  hun- 
dred words  delivered,  and  $30  per  hundred  words  sent.^ 
President   Orton's   sworn  evidence  in  court  could  not  be 

i  House  Report  lU,  pp.  15, 16.  >  Id.  29-8S.  4  Id. ». 

A  Senate  Miscellany  79,  42-S. 

6  See  aatiiorities  cited  in  note  S7,  Part  X,  Abkva,  I>ec.  1896,  p.  9B. 

7  Senate  Report  577,  Part  II,  p.  SS ;  Me  Part  II  of  thia  dlicoaaton,  note  1,  pamgrapha 
4-^,  Arena,  Feb.  1896,  pp.  400-1. 
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made  to  agree  with  hia  testimony  before  the  Washbum 
committee.^ 

Such  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  value  of  Western  Union 
testimony,  logic,  and  statistics.  Others  will  be  found  scat- 
tered through  these  papers,  and  they  may  be  found  in  bulk 
by  anyone  who  cares  to  examine  the  statements  made  by  the 
company  and  its  officers  and  attorneys.  It  is  a  painful  sub- 
ject, and  we  will  leave  it  with  one  further  illustration  from 
the  Blair  Report,  1885,  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  vol.  i,  p.  875.  Dr.  Norton  Green,  President  of  the 
Western  Union,  has  been  telling  the  committee  that  rates 
are  much  higher  in  Europe  than  in  America  (using  for  his 
comparison  international  rates  in  Europe  and  inland  rates 
here)  ;  the  committee  asks  : 

Q.  What  is  it  that  causes  the  great  disparity  l)etween  your  rates  and 
the  rates  charged  between  England  and  the  Continental  coontrleB? 

Green.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  grows  out  of  the  conducting  of  a 
commercial  business  by  the  government  and  the  conducting  of  the  same 
business  by  individual  enterprise. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cause  to  which  the  difference  can  be 
attributed? 

Green.  No,  sir ;  salaries  are  much  lower  there  than  here.  They  pay 
much  less  for  the  service  than  we  do. 

Q.  Is  the  telegraph  a  source  of  revenue  beyond  expenses  to  the  gov^ 
crnments  abroad? 

Green.  I  do  not  know  of  any  government  that  has  ever  mide  any 
])rofit  out  of  the  telegraph.  [Extensive  knowledge.]  The  British  post- 
ofTlce  system  claim  to  be  making  about  expenses,  but  they  get  large 
appropriations  every  year.  They  claim,  however,  that  those  approprla- 
tioDS  are  for  the  extension  of  the  plant,  the  construction  of  new  lines. 

Q.  They  must  do  much  less  business  there  than  is  done  in  this  coun- 
try in  proportion? 

Green.  No,  sir ;  they  do  a  larger  business  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  T\ires  they  have  than  we  do  in  proportion  to  our  wires. 

Q.  Then  if  they  are  doing  a  larger  business  loitk  cheaper  labor^  and  ors 
receiving  much  higher  prices  than  you  receive,  why  should  they  no$  wtake 
money  f    [Did  ever  a  reckless  witness  walk  into  a  prettier  trap?] 

Green.  Well,  I  do  not  know  why,  but  somehow  governments  never 
make  any  money  out  of  anything.    [See  the  big  profits  stated  below.] 

Q.  You  state  the  ftict  as  you  understand  it,  but  you  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  account  for  it. 

Green.    I  do  not  feel  chilled  upon  to  account  for  it. 

Tlie  objections  urged  by  the  defendant  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  telegraph  system  are  as  follows : 

8  Hontc  Report  114,  p.  100. 
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1.  ^^  The  cost  of  establishing  a  postal  telegraph  will  be 
too  great." 

Yes,  if  we  buy  your  lines  at  the  value  you  place  upon 
them  as  you  wish  us  to  do ;  but  we  are  surprised  that  you 
should  say  it  would  cost  too  much.  How  could  you  be  so 
thoughtless  as  to  admit  that  your  telegraph  is  not  worth 
what  you  ask  for  it?  Under  the  law  of  1866  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  buy  the  telegraph  lines  at  their  actual 
value.  The  country  can  afford  to  pay  that ;  it  can  afford  to 
pay  more  than  that  if  necessary  to  prevent  a  continuance  of 
the  high  rates  and  other  evils  of  the  present  system.  The 
United  States  can  make  greenbacks;  it  made  several  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  them  during  the  war,  to  pay  for  cannon 
and  armies,  powder  and  shot,  horses,  provisions,  and  clothes ; 
and  they  worked  first-rate ;  business  was  better  than  it  has 
been  since  they  began  to  bum  up  greenbacks  instead  of 
making  them.  Maybe  it  would  pay  to  make  a  few  green- 
backs now  -^and  buy  a  telegraph ;  or  we  can  open  postal 
savings-banks,  and  the  people  will  deposit  the  needful 
money  in  a  little  while.  The  United  States  has  a  good 
deal  of  money;  all  that  the  telegraph  millionaires  possess 
belongs  to  it  in  case  of  need.  As  they  depart  (perhaps 
to  regions  where  they  cannot  take  their  money  without 
danger  of  its  melting),  we  will  ask  Uncle  Sam  to  use  a 
portion  of  what  they  leave  behind  them  in  remodelling 
the  telegraph  system.  If  we  can  get  a  good,  wholesome, 
progressive  inheritance-tax  law  and  Providence  will  serve 
extradition  papers  on  one  or  two  of  our  Wall  Street  mul- 
timillionaire speculators,  we  can  pay  cash  down  for  a  na- 
tional telegraph  and  still  leave  the  families  of  the  wealth- 
absorbers  more  means  than  ought  to  fall  to  any  small  number 
of  persons. 

2.  ^^  If  the  government  take  the  telegraph  it  will  have  a 
telegraph  deficit ;  it  will  lose  money,  as  it  always  does ;  ^  gov- 
ernments never  make  any  money  out  of  anything.'  "• 

Let  us  see.  Here  is  a  table  of  average  yearly  postal  prof- 
its as  reported  by  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  for  the  last  decade : 

9  The  words  of  President  Green,  Blair  Hearings,  yoL  1,  p.  876;  lee  aboTe,  p.  880. 
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Profia  per  Ymr 

Great  Britain 

#14,000,000. 

Germany 

6,600,000. 

France 

9,000,000. 

Belgium 

1,300,000. 

AuBtria-Hongary 

3,320,000. 

Switzerland 

360,000. 

Spain 

2,000,000. 

Italy 

1,320,000. 

Holland 

676,000. 

Denmark 

32,000. 

Norway 

26,000. 

Sweden 

106,000. 

New  Zealand 

320,000. 

of 
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40 
16 
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44 
14 
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This  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list  of  govem- 
ments  that  make  a  profit  out  of  the  postal  service,  but  it 
may  be  sufiScient  to  show  you  what  a  mean  spite  facts  have 
against  the  statements  of  your  presidents.  The  truth  is  that 
as  a  rule  governments  make  a  good  profit  on  public  indus- 
tries  although  the  rates  are  low.  Germany  makes  1,500,- 
000  marks  a  year  out  of  the  government  printing  office,  and 
550,000,000  marks  ($131,000,000)  yearly  profit  on  its  pub- 
lic railways.  New  Zealand  makes  $2,000,000  a  year  on  her 
public  railways ;  Austria-Himgary  makes  a  profit  of  144,- 
550,000  guilders  ($57,822,200)  a  year  on  her  state  railways, 
or  nearly  fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts ;  Belgium 
clears  58,000,000  francs  ($11,600,000)  on  her  roads,  etc. 
Italy  cleared  13,360,000  lire  ($2,670,000)  on  her  post  and 
telegraph  in  1894,  about  half  of  it  from  the  telegraph.  Hol- 
land made  a  profit  of  1,673,262  guilders  ($669,200)  on  her 
post  in  the  same  year,  Sweden  500,000  kronas  ($185,000), 
and  Russia  9,465,800  roubles  ($4,732,000)  on  post  and  tele- 
graph, etc.  German  statistics  put  the  average  yearly  profit 
of  the  imperial  post  and  telegraph  in  the  last  decade  at 
28,000,000  marks.  Adding  the  profits  of  the  post  and  tele- 
graph in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  gives  81,000,000  marks, 
or  $7,750,000,  for  the  yearly  profit  of  the  post  and  telegraph 
in  the  whole  German  Empire.  In  the  last  ten  years  Great 
Britain  has  cleared  $155,000,000  on  its  post  and  telegraph, 
an  average  of  $15,500,000  a  year,  or  more  than  fourteen  mil- 
lions a  year  after  paying  interest  on  the  telegraph  debt;  that 
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is,  double  the  profit  you  make  (according  to  your  reports), 
and  it  goes  into  the  people's  treasury,  not  into  Wall  Street  to 
be  used  as  a  club  to  extort  more  wealth  from  the  producers. 
Does  the  statement  seem  large  ?  You'll  find  the  data  on  page 
10  of  the  forty-first  Report  of  the  British  Postmaster-General. 

8.  *^  Whatever  may  be  said  of  European  railway  and 
postal  profits,  it  remains  a  fact  that  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Europe  generally  make  a  deficit  on  the  telegraph 
service.  In  the  United  States  there  is  a  deficit  even  in  the 
post.  If  we  make  a  loss  where  Europe  makes  a  profit,  what 
shall  we  do  in  a  business  that  even  in  Europe  is  run  at  a 
loss?" 

Let  us  see.  The  Belgian  government  reports  the  receipts 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  department  as  substantially 
half  a  million  francs  above  all  expenses.^®  France  also  makes 
a  profit  on  her  telegraph." 

The  English  telegraph,  as  we  have  seen,  is  reported  by  the 
postal  authorities  as  clearing  a  good  sum  above  expenses  of 
operation,  not  always  enough  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  in- 
flated telegraph  debt,"  yet,  taking  the  whole  thirtynsix  years 
of  its  history  together  and  including  all  items  of  expense, 
interest,  construction,  and  all,  the  postal  telegraph  has  saved 
the  English  people  $150,000,000  at  the  least.  The  service 
they  have  had  from  the  postal  telegraph  would  have  cost 
them  that  much  more  under  private  ownership."  P.  B.  De- 
lany  said  to  the  Butler  Committee  in  May,  1896 : 

One  of  the  main  points  made  by  the  opponents  of  telegraphy  by  the 
o:overnment'i8  that  the  British  post-office  telegraphs  do  not  pay.  This  is 
a  misleading  and  truth-impoverished  statement.  It  is  weU  understood  in 
England  that  the  telegraph  branch  of  the  post  office  has  not  a  distinct 
financial  head,  and  that  the  post-office  actonnting  bureau  arrange  dis- 
bursements and  expense  items  from  a  standpoint  not  in  accord  witli  the 
ideas  prevailing  among  the  heads  of  the  telegraph  service,  and  that  if  the 
telegraph  branch  kept  its  own  books  the  yearly  exhibit  would  show  a 

10  Rapport  par  le  Ministre  des  CheminB  de  f  er,  Postee,  T416graph,  T^l^phooe,  et 
Marine. 

11  Annual  CfolopsBdia,  art.  France,  subhead  Post  and  Telegraph. 

u  The  reported  deficit  for  1896  is  £84,788,  or  about  $150,000  on  a  business  of  78,880,- 
600  telegrams,  costing  the  people  about  153^  cents  each,  less  than  16 cents  each  includ- 
ing  the  deficit  and  all,  while  our  telegrams  cost  us  81  cents  each. 

18  See  Fart  X,  Arsma,  Dec.  1896,  p.  9,  and  Fart  I,  note  13,  Arbna,  Jan.  1896,  pp. 
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haDdRouie  profit  not  only  above  operating  expenses,  as  now,  but  aboye 
all  expenditures,  including  interest  on  the  enormously  excessive  pnr- 
cliase  price.' 


It  appears  tiheref  ore  that,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  govemment 
reports  and  the  statements  of  European  authorities  in  closest 
touch  with  tlie  telegraph  service,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  ac- 
cept your  assertions  regarding  England,  France,  and  Belgium. 
Neither  is  it  true  that  Europe,  as  a  whole,  makes  a  deficit 
on  its  telegraphs,  although  the  lines  in  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  have  little  business  to  sustain  them.  The  very  fig^ 
ures  given  by  the  Western  Union  to  show  a  deficit  of  $2,000,- 
000  in  Europe  disclose  the  fact  of  a  substantial  profit  on  the 
opei-ation  of  the  telegraph,  when  construction  expenses  are 
taken  out  of  the  column  of  operating  expenses,  where  the 
Western  Union  put  them,^^  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  wua 
dealing  with  private  corporation  accounts,  or  being  so  much 
j  in  the  habit  of  classing  construction  cost  in  that  way  to  en- 

large its  apparent  operating  expenses  that  it  has  come  to  be 
second  nature.  If  a  farmer  spent  |4,000  last  year  in  raising 
crops  which  he  sold  for  $6,000,  and  then  bought  a  new  piece 
of  land  for  $3,000, 1  suppose  the  Western  Union  would  say 
he  had  a  deficit  of  $1,000.  If  a  miller  paid  out  $16,000  for 
labor,  materials,  rent,  interest,  repairs,  and  depreciation,  and 
sold  liis  product  for  $20,000,  and  the  same  year  built  an  ad- 
ditional mill  that  cost  him  $8,000,  the  Western  Union  would 
state  the  account  thus : 

Expenses  #33,000 

\\'.  Receipts 30,000 

Deficit  on  the  yearns  business #8,000 

showing  a  considerable  loss,  while  the  miller  might  be 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  he  had  made  a  profit  of 

$5,000. 

u  Sen.  Doc.  291,  May  20, 18A5,  p.  2.  Even  if  there  were  *  real  defldt  U  wonM  piore 
nothing  except  that  the  English  people  chooie  to  pay  part  of  the  ooflt  of  their  tele- 
graph in  taxes  so  as  to  bring  the  service  within  the  reach  of  the  fanning  popnlatlOB 

I  T  and  others  in  the  thinly  settled  districts. 

I I  u  Sen.  Misc.  79, 42-8,  p.  7.    Six  million  dollars  for  new  constmctfon  were  Indiided 
I                                        in  operating  expenses  in  the  Western  Union  statement  of  Einr(^;>ean  retalti.   If  la. 

stead  of  including  Turkey,  Spain,  Russia,  Roumania,  Portugal,  and  India,  we  eon- 
pare  states  of  the  same  relative  position  as  our  own,  snch  as  Gennaaj,  IMIglvMt 
England,  Austria,  etc.,  we  find  a  net  profit  of  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  groM 
Jbid,  p.  7. 
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The  deficit  in  our  post  office  is  real,  but  what  is  the  cause 
of  it  ?  A  deficit  may  arise  from  overpayment  for  labor,  mate- 
rials, etc.,  from  defalcation  or  misconduct  of  officers,  from  mis- 
calculation in  placing  the  rate  too  low,  or  from  a  deliberate 
policy  of  paying  a  part  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  service  by 
taxes. 

If  the  running  expenses  of  a  private  company  exceed  its 
receipts,  we  know  it  is  losing  money,  but  no  such  inference 
can  be  drawn  in  the  case  of  a  public  institution  from  a  mere 
excess  of  expenses  over  receipts.  The  people  may  choose  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  in  taxes  instead  of  tolls,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  some  beneficial  busi- 
ness by  means  of  low  rates ;  and  thus  a  deficit  may  be  caused 
although  the  business  is  being  managed  with  the  'utmost 
economy  and  success. 

The  accounts  of  our  street  departments  show  a  deficit  equal 
to  the  whole  expense  because  the  whole  cost  is  paid  in  taxes, 
and  no  tolls  are  levied.  A  public  water-plant  may  show  a 
deficit  because  it  makes  low  rates  to  encourage  the  use  of 
water  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  and  yet  the  total  cost 
in  taxes  and  rat^  together  may  be  a  good  deal  less  than  the 
people  would  have  to  pay  a  private  company  for  an  equal  ser- 
vice. It  is  impossible  to  tell  anything  about  a  public  deficit 
till  you  know  its  cause. 

In  the  post  office  very  low  rates  are  made  on  second-class 
matter,  county  matter  free,  and  one  cent  a  pound  for  the  rest, 
an  average  of  8]  mills  a  pound  on  the  whole.  If  this  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  postal  deficit,  it  does  not  indi- 
cate that  the  people  are  losing  money ;  it  simply  means  that 
they  pay  part  of  the  postal  cost  in  taxes  in  order  that  news- 
papers and  magazines  may  be  very  cheap.  If  a  private  com- 
pany owned  the  post  office  the  present  mails  would  probably 
cost  us  $200,000,000  a  year;  instead  of  $90,000,000,  taxes 
and  all. 

There  is,  however,  in  our  post  office  another  cause  of  deficit 
of  an  entirely  different  order.  I  refer  to  railway  overcharges. 
The  postal  deficit  is  really  due  to  the  greed  of  private  corpo- 
rations ;  the  heavy  loss  on  second-class  matter  is  caused  by 
excessive  railway  rates. 
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It  coBtB  the  goTenuQent  ^1,860,000  "  a  year  for  railway 
carriage  of  the  mails,  and  $8,480,000  "  more  for  rent  of  postal 
cais,  —  about  7  centa  a  pound  for  railway  haulage  and  nearly 
another  cent  for  postal  cars,  a  total  of  about  8  cents  a  ponnd 
to  the  railroads  for  an  average  haul  of  448  miles  —  %Sa  hnn- 
died  for  all  the  mail  carried  by  the  railroad,"* 

The  postage  on  second-class  matter  averages  8j  mills  per 
pound,  or  one-ninth  of  the  charge  paid  to  the  railways.  Seo- 
ond-class  matter  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  gross  weight 
of  the  mail,  and  tlie  loss  on  its  i-ailway  transportatiOQ  is  over 
$20,000,000  a  year,  or  more  than  double  the  deficit,  18,127^- 
088  (by  the  report  for  1896),  even  if  we  place  tlie  entire 
receipts  of  S\  mills  per  pound  f^iunst  the  railway  account, 
allowing  nothing  for  stai^route  and  messenger  service,  ete^ 
or  for  handling  and  delivery  by  the  postal  employees,  whioh 
constitutes  more  than  half  the  total  postal  service  both  in 
labor  and  value." 

The  government  cannot  charge  one  cent  a  pound,  pay  the 
railways  eight  cents,  handle  the  mail  for  nothing,  and  make 
a  profit.  It  cannot  pay  out  eight  cents  for  less  than  half  the 
work  it  undertakes  to  do  for  one  cent,  and  make  the  books 
balance.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  one-cent  rate  would 
not  pay  if  railway  rates  were  reasonable.  It  may  not  be  good 
policy  to  make  high  postage  rates  on  letters  (charging  sev- 
eral times  the  cost),  and  carry  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
circulars  free  or  at  very  low  rates,  but  the  fact  remains  that 

10  FostmaeMr-Geiierare  Rsport.  Mot.  18M,  p.  lit,  SDnaal  ntaof  cuh  pmjtozitil- 
rosd  trtmspartatlaa  of  malla  t3a,a49,0Sl,  irlthheld  Irom  P»elflo  rallrosdi  on  aocomrt 
□r  trane])oruitloa  of  malliand  applied  on  lh«  PaclBc  BkilnMd  debt  to  ttaa  goT«i>- 
mcnt,  •1,310,403,  lotnl  ttltSW.IM. 

If  Ibid.  pp.  U9,  iCT,  Rnniul  rate  of  pay  for  fl2t  F.-O.  c&n  In  nie  [U  feet  or  more  la 
length},  ta.as.en.  accrued  to  PaclUc  rallrovis  uid  >tlawed  on  debt  •»!,««.  total 
•3,UO,«)0. 

IB  On  p.  7  of  the  PoBtmBMer.General's  Beport,  Kot.  10,  IBM,  the  annoal  wdffU 
ol  mall  IB  kItbd  as  GIS,9TT,SW  ponnds.  A  letter  of  Aug.  IS,  mn,  trom  Uia  Thlnl 
AHBlsCanl  Poatmaeter  General,  replTing  to  a  note  of  mine  addreaaed  to  the  Foalmu- 
ter-Gcneral.lnforTaame  that  thlBvelghtcoTerB  all  mutter  mailed,  irhetber  for  tool  de- 
llrer/or  rortransportatloabj  gtar  roote,  Etenmbost,  or  rallira;.  From  ofllcUl  IlKIirei 
relating  to  varloaa  Dttcea  large  and  amall  I  eatlmate  the  locol-dellTerj  matter  at  OBe- 
tentb  or  the  whole,  and  that  which  goea  bf  Btfamboal,  atar  ronte,  and  wagon,  or 
meiieeDBer  directly  from  the  otBee  of  depoelt  without  railway  InlerrenUon  at  ono- 
twentletta,  wblob  tndloatea  a  weight  ol  about  430,000,000  ponndi  tranapart«d  by  lk« 
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if  railway  rates  were  fair  there  would  be  no  deficit  in  spite 
of  the  one-cent  rate  on  second-class  matter. 

First,  as  to  haulage  rates.  Inquiries  at  various  points  re- 
veal the  fact  that  express  companies  frequently  carry  pack- 
ages of  books  and  papers  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles 
for  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds;  and  the  average  of  a  lai'ge 
number  of  charges  representing  aU  sections  of  the  country 
gives  a  rate  somewhat  below  $2.50  per  hundred  for  a  500-mile 
haul.  From  persons  familiar  with  the  contracts  between 
railways  and  express  companies  I  learn  that  forty  per  cent  of 
the  gross  receipts  (or  $1  in  this  case)  goes  to  the  railroads 
that  furnish  the  express  with  station  facilities,  cars  with  room 
for  the  railway  express  messenger,  heat,  light,  and  haulage,  so 
that  the  railway  charge  for  hauling  books  and  papers  by  ex- 
press is  considerably  less  than  $1  per  hundred  pounds,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  75  cents  a  hundred9  or  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  charge  to  the  government  for  the  same  service ;  and 
this  75  cents  still  includes  a  good  profit.^ 

The  ordinary  railway  freight  charges  for  a  500-mile  haul 
run  from  60  cents  to  $1  a  hundred  first-class,  and  30  to  50 

20  It  may  be  said  that  the  rallways  not  only  haul  the  mail  on  their  trains,  bnt  take 
it  from  the  station  to  the  post  office.  But  this  is  not  true  as  a  rule.  In  the  large  cities 
the  government  wagon-service  transports  the  mail  to  and  from  the  depots,  and  in 
smaller  places  also  the  government  pays  for  the  messenger  service  between  the  depot 
and  the  post  office  except  where  the  post  office  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
depot,  in  which  case  the  ordinary  railway  employees  can  usually  do  the  work  with, 
out  extra  cost  to  the  railway.   (Postmaster-Oenerars  Report,  Nov.  1896,  p.  906  ef  <^-)« 

It  may  be  said  also  that  the  railways  furnish  apartment  cars  and  carry  the  postal 
clerks.  WeD,  they  do  more  than  that  for  the  express  companies  at  $1  a  hundred  in 
place  of  $8  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  some  of  the  highest  rates  are 
paid  where  there  are  no  apartment  cars  or  railway  postal  clerks,  nothing  but  the 
mailbags  to  be  hauled.  Open  the  Postmaster-General's  Report  of  Nov.  1886,  Table  H, 
beginning  on  p.  882,  and  you  will  And  plenty  of  roads  that  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
from  $50  to  $300  for  each  hundred  pounds  carried  600  miles,  and  no  apartment  or 
post-office  cars  on  the  route.  For  example,  the  Florida  Central  Railroad  is  paid 
$42.76  per  mile  for  carrying  an  average  weight  of  17  pounds  daily  over  a  route  22 
miles  long,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $320  per  hundred  for  the  average  mail  haul  of  600 
miles.  Many  similar  cases  exist  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine  — all  over  the 
Union  in  fact. 

It  may  be  said  that  express  matter  consists  in  large  part  of  small  packages  on  which 
much  higher  rates  than  $2.60  a  hundred  are  paid,  and  that  railway  companies  would 
not  agree  to  carry  express  matter  at  an  average  of  $1  a  hundred  right  through.  Pos. 
sibly,  but  the  contrary  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  tariffs  the  railways  make  for  their 
own  traffic. 

Since  this  article  went  to  the  printer  I  have  learned  that  the  express  companies 
make  a  uniform  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  magazines  from  any  point  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Alleghanies  to  Louisville,  Ky.;— one  cent  a  pound  f6r  an  average 
haul  which  far  exceeds  600  miles,  the  Mississippi  valley  measuring  1,600  miles  by  1,700 
in  the  United  States;  —one  cent  a  pound  and  paying  the  railroads  out  of  it,  while 
Uncle  Sam  has  to  pay  the  roads  eight  cents  a  pound  on  the  same  matler. 
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cents  fifth-class.  The  average  is  about  75  cents  fiistK^lass, 
and  40  cents  fifth-class.  Books  and  papers  are  fiist-class 
goods,  and  would  pay  the  higher  rate.  This  rate,  however, 
includes  remuneration  for  station  service,  advertising,  legal 
expenses,  etc.,  as  well  as  haulage.  Only  seventy  per  cent  of 
railway  expenses  is  due  to  transportation,^^  which  gives  us 
52|  cents  a  hundred  for  haulage ;  and  as  forty  per  cent  of  this 
is  profit,"  the  cost  of  hauling  a  hundred  pounds  of  books  and 
papers  500  miles  does  not  average  over  82  cents.  Probably 
it  is  less,  for  the  fifth-class  charges  indicate  a  cost  of  haulage 
under  20  cents  a  hundred;  and,  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  other  respects,  there  can  be  very  little  difference 
in  the  hauling  cost  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  books  and  a  hun- 
di*ed  pounds  of  paint  or  castings. 

The  cost  of  hauling  per  car  mile  on  passenger  trains  is  not 
quite  three  times  the  car-mUe  cost  on  freight  trains,"  and  as 
it  appears  probable  that  the  average  loading  is  not  widely  dif- 
ferent, when  we  consider  the  large  mileage  of  partly  loaded 
freight  cars  and  ^^  empties,"  it  is  I'easonable  to  regard  the 
freight  statistics  just  given  as  indicating  that  the  cost  of  haul 
on  passenger  trains  for  the  distance  named  falls  below  $1  per 
hundredweight  for  dead  matter  capable  of  easy  and  rapid 
handling  and  causing  practically  no  delay. 

There  are  facts  indicating  a  much  lower  actual  cost  than 
appears  from  the  above  discussion  based  on  railway  returns  in 
respect  to  cost  per  train  mile.  The  railroads  carry  goods  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  2,500  miles,  for  eight-tenths 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  80  cents  a  hundred,  and  for  nearly  a 
decade  have  fought  persistently  in  the  United  States  Courts 
to  maintain  the  right  to  make  such  rates ;  yet  the  government 
has  to  pay  $8  a  hundred  for  a  haul  of  448  miles,  ten  times  as 
much  for  one-fifth  of  the  distance.   That  is,  the  government  pajrs 

Q  A.  M.  Welllogton's  "  Economic  Theory  of  Railway  Locatioo/'p.  170. 

nibid, 

98  Todd  on  **  Bailwaye/'  p.  28,  glycB  the  total  cost  per  passenger-tralo  mile  In  the 
United  States  as  81  centd,  and  $1.05  freight.  Wellington,  pp.  184, 170,  and  179,  gives 
the  average  number  of  cars  per  passenger  train  as  53^,  and  SO  freight,  and  states  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  is  dae  to  station  service  and  other  items  aside  from  trans- 
portation. This  gives  about  ten  cents  a  car  mile  for  pas^eng^r-train  cost,  and  8.7 
cents  for  a  freight-car  mile.  The  malls  as  a  rule  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
station  service,  ordinary  legal  expenses,  etc.  They  buy  no  tickets  and  need  no  wait> 
ing  rooms,  so  we  exclude  them  in  this  discussion  of  transportation. 


\ 
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the  railways  ffty  times  the  rate  the  railways  voluntarily  make 
to  private  parties  and  struggle  to  retain  the  privilege.  An 
investigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  railways  and  express  companies 
carry  milk  330  miles,  and  could  carry  it  1,000  miles,  at  one- 
sixth  of  a  cent  a  poimd,  or  seventeen  cents  a  hundred,  and 
return  the  cans  free,  and  still  make  a  profit,  though  the  charge 
would  average  U%%  than  a  fiftieth  of  the  rate  the  government 
is  required  to  pay.^  Mr.  Cowles  says  :  "  In  some  instances 
the  receipts  from  the  post  office  probably  more  than  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  trains  that  carry  the  mails''  ^ 

The  star-route  service  is  obtained  by  the  government  at 
much  lower  rates  than  the  railway  service  although  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  transportation  by  wagon,  hoi^eback,  and  on  foot 
is  much  higher  than  the  cost  of  carriage  by  mil. 

Annual  Mileage.    Annual  Cost  to  Grovernment. 
Star-route  service  122,116,000  $5,884,000 

RaUway  service  268,806,000  34,840,000 

M  These  railway  facts  are  taken  from  "  A  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Posti'* 
by  James  L.  Cowles,  pp.  68, 122,  «t  seg, 

ss  Id,  pp.  5-7.  Under  the  act  of  July  7, 1888,  the  lowest  compensation  given  to  the 
railroads  for  transportation  of  the  mails  was  twenty-five  per  cent  higher  than  the 
highest  compensation  allowed  the  old  stage  lines  for  a  similar  service,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  ttMt  that  the  cost  of  the  service  of  the  railroads  was  hardly  a  fiftieth 
part  the  cost  by  stage.  The  rates  paid  to  the  American  roads  were,  in  general, 
double  the  English  rates,  and  the  American  Postmaster-General  had  no  control  of 
the  running  of  trains,  and  therefore  no  power  to  determine  when  the  malls  should  be 
delivered.  Here  are  some  of  the  figures  given  by  Postmaster-General  Wycllffe  in 
1848:  New  York  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  seven  times  a  week  by  the  old  stage  contracts, 
$800  a  year;  by  rail,  six  times  a  week,  91,886;  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls,  seven  times  a 
week  in  each  case,  by  stage  $672,  by  rail  $1,122;  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
six  times  a  week  in  both  cases,  by  stage  $4,762,  by  rail  $10,000;  and  the  railways 
claimed  still  more. 

Postmaster-General  Cave  Johnson,  in  his  report  of  1845,  says :  "  Great  and  impor- 
tant advantages  are  enjoyed  by  citizens  by  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  transporta- 
tion, travel,  etc.,  by  the  railroads,  but  they  have  universally  increased  the  price  of 
transporting  the  mails,  and  in  some  instances  to  the  extent  of  200  or  800  per  cent 
above  the  former  prices.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  transporting  a  thousand  pounds  of  newspapers  and  letters, 
and  a  thousand  pounds  of  merchandise,  in  the  same  car,  between  the  same  places, 
and  at  the  same  time;  yet  more  than  ten  times  probably  is  demanded  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other."  The  following  is  from  **  Her  Majesty's  Mails,"  by  William  Lew- 
ins  :  **  The  cost  to  the  public  of  the  service  really  done  is  heavy  beyond  all  proportion. 
The  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  by  coaches  averaged  twopence  fiurthing  per  mile;  the 
average  cost  under  railways  (now  that  so  many  companies  take  bags  by  ail  trains)  for 
1864  averages  sixpence  a  mile,  some  railways  charging  five  shillings  a  mile  for  the  ser- 
vice they  render.  The  cost  of  running  a  train  may  be  reckoned,  in  most  cases,  from 
a  shilling  to  fifteen  pence  a  mile;  and  thus  the  post  oflice,  for  the  use  of  a  fraction 
of  a  train,  may  be  said  to  be  paying  at  the  ratio  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent  hi  excess  of  the  whole  cost  of  running."  Thus  the  railway  policy  seems  to 
be  to  charge  the  public  more  than  the  old  stage  rates,  while  charging  private  parties 
much  lees  than  the  old  rates. 
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The  star-route  service  is  competitiYe,  the  railway  service 
is  monopolistic. 

It  would  not  seem  reasonable  to  expect  the  roads  to  cai-ry 
the  mails  at  an  average  rate  of  $1  a  cwt.  and  carry  the  postal 
clerks  as  they  do  the  express  messengers.  If  Uncle  Sam 
were  a  cunmng  monopolist  he  might  get  a  considerably 
lower  rate  than  that.  But  to  be  certain  of  entire  fairness 
we  will  aUow  $1  per  cwt.  for  haulage,  plus  15  cents  a  car 
mile  on  railway  post-office  and  apartment  cars,  plus  10  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  cars,^  which  is  certainly  a  very  lib- 
eral payment,  the  second  item  alone  being  more  than  enough 
to  cover  the  transportation  of  the  cars  and  all  there  is  in  them 
over  the  Imes  having  postal-car  or  apartment  service. 

The  account  will  stand  as  follows : 

f  1  per  hundredweight  on  the  weight  of  mail  carried  by  the 

raibroads 94,350,000 

16  cents  per  car  mile  '^  for  transportation  and  care  of  P.-O.  and 

apartment  cars 13,050,000 

10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  postal  cars  and  apartments 568,000 

917,968,000 

It  is  clear  that  $18,000,000  would  be  a  liberal  payment  for 
haulage  of  the  mails,  transportation  of  cars  and  apartments, 
and  rental  for  their  use,  the  rate  on  each  item  containing  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

With  $18,000,000  for  railway  service  instead  of  $34,840,- 
000  the  government  would  save  $16,840,000  a  year,  which 
would  pay  the  deficit  and  leave  a  clear  profit  of  $8,712,000 

MThere  are  776  postal  can,  68S  in  use  and  IM  in  reeerre  [Poatmaster-Genemre 
Beport  18B6,  p.  457,  the  latest  figurcB  available,  as  I  am  informed  hy  letter  just  reoelTed 
(Aug.  1887)  from  the  General  Snperlntendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service].  Post- 
master-General Vilas  says,  p.  66,  Report  1887,  **  Taking  all  the  P.-O.  oars  in  the  U.  S., 
their  average  value  does  not  probably  exceed  98,600; "  and  the  cost  of  construction 
has  diminished  considerably  since  then.  The  average  length  of  the  cars  has  in- 
creased, however,  so  it  may  be  fair  to  retain  his  average,  which  wonld  give  a  valna. 
tlon  of  $i,716,000.  There  are  1,906  apartment  cars  in  nse,  and  646  in  reserve.  The 
average  lengtii  of  an  apartment  is  17  feet,  or  H  the  average  length  of  the  postal  cars, 
so  that  the  S,642  apartments  are  substantially  equivalent  to  847  cars,  with  a  possible 
value  of  $i,064,600,  making  $6,680,600  total  value  for  cars  and  apartments. 

VThe  total  mileage  of  railway  postal  and  apartment  cars  is  170,800,000  per  year 
(Postmaster-Generars  Report,  Nov.  90,  1886,  and  letter  from  the  General  Superlnten. 
dent  Railway  Mail,  Aug.  19, 1887).  There  are  in  use  699  P.-O.  cars  and  1,906  apart, 
ments,  wherefore  the  mileage  of  the  P.-O.  cars  is  probably  about  46,000,0uu.  On  tlie 
average  it  takes  three  apartments  to  equal  a  car,  so  that  126,<K)0,000  apartment  miles 
equal  about  49,000,000  car  miles,  making  a  total  of  87,000,000  car  miles,  which  at  10 
cents  a  oar  mile  would  amount  to  •18,060,000, 
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to  go  into  the  public  treasury  or  be  used  to  improve  the  postal 
plant.  In  a  few  years  the  profits  would  be  sufficient  to  pay 
for  a  postal-telegraph  system. 

If  the  government  owned  the  postal  cars  a  still  greater 
saving  would  be  possible  ;  the  ten-per-cent  rental,  amountuig 
to  $271,6009  included  in  our  estimate  would  be  deducted. 
Under  the  present  rates  of  payment  public  ownership  of  the 
post-office  cars  would  save  the  people  a  very-  large  sum  even 
without  any  other  reform.  The  nation  pajrs  $8,480,000  a 
year  in  rentals  for  cars  worth  about  $2,716,000,  so  that  every 
three  years  the  government  pays  in  i-ent  about  four  times 
the  value  of  the  property  rented.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
per  cent  is  a  pretty  good  rent.  It  takes  a  railroad  or  some 
sort  of  a  corporation  to  get,  or  be  willing  to  take,  that  kind 
of  a  rent.  In  twenty  years,  the  average  life  of  a  car,  the 
government  pays  its  value  twenty-four  times.  If  the  gov- 
ernment bought  those  cars  or  built  new  ones  for  itself  it 
could  pay  for  them  out  of  one  year's  appropriation,  and  have 
$764,000  left.  Interest  at  three  per  cent  on  the  cost  would 
be  $81,480,  depreciation  $135,800,  repairs,  care  of  cars,  etc., 
at  $720  a  car  in  use  and  $200  per  car  in  reserve,  $478,000, 
a  total  of  $695,000  for  annual  expenses.*  Wherefore  the 
government  would  make  a  net  saving  of  $69,000  the  first 
year,  and  more  than  $2,785,000  each  year  thereafter  by 
acquiiing  the  ownership  of  the  postal  cars,*  a  saving  of 
probably  more  than  fifty  millions  in  the  next  twenty  years, 
as  the  railway  charges  double  up  about  eveiy  ten  years. 

The  ideal  plan  would  be  for  the  people  to  own  the  rail- 
ways as  well  as  the  postal  cars,  then  they  would  get  not  only 

»  No  payrnent  for  hauling  cars  would  be  necessary  so  long  as  the  pound  rate  for 
hauling  the  mail  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  roads  for  carriage  in  their  own  cars.  With 
such  rates  the  more  government  cars  the  better  for  the  roads  on  the  haulage  account, 
for  nothing  need  be  deducted  for  wear  and  tear;  whereas  in  the  case  of  mail  carried 
in  cars  belonging  to  the  roads  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  repairs,  depreciation, 
etc.,  and  the  profit  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  mail  carried  would  be  less  than  if  it 
were  carried  in  government  cars,  the  wear  and  tear  and  depreciation  of  which  must 
be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

» In  his  report  for  1887,  Postmaster-General  Vilas  said  that  on  one  line  $60,067 
was  annually  paid  for  the  use  of  four  cars  that  could  be  bought  and  equipped  in  the 
best  modem  style  for  less  than  $17,500,  and  this  in  addition  to  fnll-welglit  pay  for 
transportation,  amounting  in  this  case  to  $504,678  a  year.  Senator  Marlon  ButUer,  in 
the  Senate,  Feb.  27, 1897,  mentioned  the  following  railway  P.-O.  car  payments:  $61fi,. 
riOO  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  6B  cars,  $7,8i7  a  year  for  each  oar;  end  $4S5,000 
to  the  New  York  Central  for  60  cars,  $8,600  a  year  for  each  oar. 
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their  mail  but  their  freight,  baggage,  and  themselves  trans- 
ported at  cost.     But  meantime  it  is  not  fair  to  pay  double 
railway  rates  on  public  business.     Even  at  the  present  exces- 
sive rates,  however,  the  roads  are  not  satisfied  to  have  their 
compensation  estimated  on  the  actual  weight  o{  mail   they 
carry,  but  "  pad "  the  mail  during  the  month  set  apart  for 
weighing  the  mails  as  a  basis  for  the  periodic  readjustment 
of  compensation.     Sacks   of  books   and  pamphlets,  largely 
Congressional  or  free  matter,  are  shipped  and  reshipped  by 
the  roads  during  said  month  in  order  to  swell  their  pay  fioni 
the  government.     Detailed  evidence   has  been  obtained  by 
the  post-office  authorities  in  some  cases,  and  has  been  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General  for  criminal  prosecution 
(Postmaster-General's  Report,  Nov.  20,  1896,  p.  35).     The 
excuse  of  the  defraudera  when  caught  is  simply  that  "  They 
all  do  it"  (Judge  Clark  in  Arena  for  May,  1897,  p.  949). 

The  chief  responsibility  for  the  present  situation  rests  with 
Congress  and  not  with  the  administration.*^  The  Post-Office 
Department  has  urged  again  and  again  the  government  own- 
ersliip  of  postal  cars  and  the  adjustment  of  railway  rates,  but 
Congress  will  not  take  effective   action.'*     Senator  Marion 

90  It  is  sometlmeB  said  that  the  law  only  fixes  the  maximum  rates  and  that  the 
Postmaster-General  should  get  better  contracts  from  the  roads  if  the  service  la  not 
worth  the  maximum.  The  truth  is,  however,  tliat  the  law  practically  fixes  the  rates. 
U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  §4002,  says:  **The  Postmaster-General  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  readjust  the  compensation  hereafter  to  be  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
mails  on  railroad  routes  upon  the  conditions  [as  to  frequency,  speed,  cars,  etc.]  and 
at  the  rates  hereinafter  mentioned : 

'*  The  pay  per  mile  per  annum  shall  not  exceed  the  following  rates,  namely,  On 
routes  carrying  them  whole  length  an  average  weight  of  mails  per  day  of  200  pounds 
$50,  500  pounds  $75, 1000  pounds  $100,"  etc. 

July  12, 1876,  Congress  enacted :  "  That  the  Postmaster-General  be  and  he  hereby 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  readjust  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  transportation 
of  mails  on  railroad  routes  by  reducing  the  said  compensation  ten  per  cent  from  the 
rates  fixed  and  aUowed  by  the  act  of  1873,"  incorporated  in  §4002  of  Bevised  Statutes 
quoted  above. 

June  17, 1878,  Congress  made  a  flve-per-cent  reduction  in  **the  rates  fixed  and  al- 
lowed "  by  the  act  of  1876. 

Under  such  laws  it  Is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  railroads  can  be  persuaded  to  take 
less  than  the  statute  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  transportation  rates  payments  are  allowed  under  Revised  Slat- 
utcs,  §4004,  *'  for  every  line  comprising  a  daily  trip  each  way  of  railway  post-ofllce  cars, 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $25  per  mile  per  annum  for  cars  40  feet  in  length,  and  $80  for  4ft. 
foot  cars,  and  $40  for  50- foot  cars,  and  $50  per  mile  per  annum  for  55-  to  60-foot  cars.'* 

31  The  department  has  also  asked  for  one-cent  letters,  a  postal  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone,  postal  savings-banks,  and  a  parcel  post,  but  the  representatives  of  the  railways 
and  express  companies,  banks,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  in  the  third 
house  have  prevented  favorable  action  by  tlie  people's  representatives  in  the  first  and 
second  houses. 
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Butler's  proposition  that  the  government  should  not  pay 
more  than  express  companies  pay  for  the  same  service  would 
seem  to  be  one  that  no  honest  man  could  object  to,  and  yet 
the  Senate  would  not  listen  to  it.*^ 

Why  does  Congress  refuse  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  this  matter?  Because  of  the  influence  of  the  great 
raUway  corporations. 

So  far  from  being  an  argument  favorable  to  private  cor- 
porations or  against  public  ownership,  the  postal  deficit^  from 
whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  it,  proves  to  be  a  powerful 
argument  against  private  corporation  methods  and  in  favor 
of  more  public  ownership. 

a  I  mean  they  would  not  listen  to  It  favorably.  See  the  dlscoBsion  in  the  Senate 
in  Febmary,  1807  ("  Congressional  Record/'  vol.  29,  numbers  55  and  60,  especially  the 
latter,  pp.  2540  to  44,  46,  67, 69,  70,  Feb.  27, 1887).  Senator  Butler  proposed  that  the 
government  should  not  pay  more  for  transportation  than  express  companies  (but 
gave  no  facts  to  show  how  much  that  is),  and  also  that  the  annual  rental  for  postal 
cars  should  not  exceed  ton  per  cent  of  their  value.  He  said  that  freight  ratos  have 
been  reduced  forty  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  railway  mail  rates  have 
remained  almost  the  same. 

(^To  be  corUinued,) 


THE  LABOREB'S  VIEW  OF  THE  LABOB 

QUESTION.' 


I.    HOW  THE  LABORER  FEELS. 

BY  HEBBEBT  M.  RAMP. 


PERHAPS  no  question  is  more  thoroughly  studied  and 
considered  in  aU  its  phases,  or  shows  forth  greater  ex- 
tremes,  than  the  conditioii,  prospects,  and  sentimentB 
of  the  American  laborer.  Men  of  letters,  of  culture,  and  of 
wide  experience  have  given  it  their  attention  and  attempted 
to  carefully  analyze  the  same ;  while  men  of  smaller  intelli- 
gence and  narrowed  understanding  have  delivered  their  ha- 
rangues, which  served  to  excite  feelings  of  rebellion  and  re- 
sentment on  one  side,  or  tyranny  and  oppression  on  the  other. 
Men  who  have  been  oppressed  by  capital  or  labor  —  for  op- 
pression is  possible  on  either  side  —  protest,  and  bitterly  too, 
against  the  power  that  injured,  or  appeared  to  injure  them; 
and  rarely  does  an  opinion  appear  that  is  not  tinged  with 
some  sentiment  or  passion.  Theories  elaborately  contrived, 
policies  that  attract  attention,  and  sometimes  experiment, 
have  been  constantly  proposed  since  labor  was  first  bought 
and  sold,  but  nothing  has  ever  brought  the  satisfaction  that 
was  anticipated,  or  welded  the  employer  and  employee  into 
an  indissoluble  union  of  interests,  such  as  man  has  ever 
hoped  for. 

There  are  reasons  for  this,  and  ones  that  we  fear  will  never 
be  entirely  obliterated.  The  wealthy  look  upon  life,  busi- 
ness, and  progress  from  one  point  of  view;  the  poor  from 
another ;  and  the  middle  class,  those  who  live  well  and  en- 
joy at  least  the  necessaries  of  life,  usually  receiving  a  good 
education  and  having  a  liberal  prospect  of  rising  in  the 
world,  —  those  who  are  regarded  as  safe  guides  to  follow 

1  The  three  articles  which  follow  hare  been  sent  to  Ths  Abeva  by  their  reepee- 
tire  authors  without  solicitation ;  they  are  purely  roluntary  and  Independent  contri- 
butions to  the  discussion  of  the  labor  question ;  and  their  authors  are,  as  they  purport 
to  be,  members  of  the  so-called  working  class,  the  first  of  them  being  a  "  laborer," 
the  second  a  **  workman,"  and  the  third  a  **  farm  hand." —Editor  of  Ths  Akkka. 
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becauBe  they  are  neither  rich  nor  poor, — look  in  a  still  differ- 
ent manner  upon  the  problems  of  life,  existence,  and  the 
hopes  of  their  posterity.  This  class  is  better  provided  for ; 
they  are  several  steps  nearer  to  accumulation,  to  wealth ;  and 
their  energies  are  devoted  more  in  that  direction.  The  senti- 
ment of  all  classes  differs,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for 
an  occupant  of  any  to  not  become  imbued  with  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  he  exists. 

But  our  greatest  trouble  arises  from  the  extremes,  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  smallest  and  largest  classes  of  society.  They 
are  most  widely  at  variance,  and  largely  through  misunder- 
standing of  the  motives  that  cause  the  conditions  they  fig^t ; 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  show  how  the  laborers,  the  poorest 
class,  feel ;  how  their  condition  appears  to  them ;  what  the 
future  promises,  and  why  they  fight ;  what  they  consider  the 
encroachments  of  capital,  invention,  and  we  might  say  prog- 
ress, upon  the  ground  regarded  as  theirs,  and  the  fear  they 
possess  of  the  result.  We  trust  this  will  be  done  in  as  dis- 
passionate a  manner  as  possible,  divested  of  prejudice,  barring 
from  our  considerations  the  tyrannical  rich,  the  vicious  poor, 
for  they  constitute  a  small  percentage  of  the  great  body  of 
American  citizens  of  whom  we  shall  speak. 

The  condition  of  the  American  laborer,  as  it  appears  to 
him,  is  one  of  poverty;  he  measures  his  remuneration,  his 
ability  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life,  by  the  middle  class 
or  the  rich.  He  does  not  understand  why  his  labor  is  ill- 
paid,  the  mechanic  better,  and  bis  employer  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  want  or  necessity.  (By  ^  laborer  "  I  mean  the 
great  mass  of  unskilled  labor,  the  largest  portion  of  our  pop- 
ulation.) He  sees  men  created  to  all  appearance  equal ;  they 
live,  act,  suffer,  and  enjoy  the  same,  but  their  worldly  con- 
ditions are  different.  One  enjoys  wealth,  accumulated  or 
inherited,  while  the  other  spends  his  days  in  the  grinding 
mill  of  poverty.  He  knows  that  brains  and  ability  are  bet- 
ter paid,  meet  with  more  success ;  but  why  he  is  one  of  the 
common  mass  is  a  reason  he  often  cannot  fathom.  His  edu- 
cation may  have  been  limited,  and  his  advantages  few.  Prob- 
ably he  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  was  required  to  toil 
as  soon  as  age  or  physical  ability  would  permit.     Life  to  him 
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has  always  been  a  struggle  for  existence,  for  bread  and  but- 
ter, often  without  the  butter.  He  has  his  joys,  sorrows,  and 
periods  of  happiness  the  same  as  every  well-balanced  indi- 
vidual ;  he  does  not  become  morose  or  sullen  on  account  of 
fancied  wrongs,  but  in  his  eyes  poverty  is  man's  g^atest 
curse.  It  hems  him  in  on  every  side,  preventing  his  children 
from  receiving  as  complete  an  education  as  he  may  desire, 
and  himself  from  enjoying  many  things  that  others  do,  and 
it  bums  more  deeply  in  his  heart  the  distinction  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor. 

It  is  the  environment  that  surrounds  him  against  which  he 
rebels,  sometimes  ox)enly,  sometimes  in  spirit,  and  sometimes 
unconsciously ;  but  it  is  rebellion  against  his  lot,  be  it  in  riot 
or  secret  regret.  Wealth  is  distasteful  to  him  when  others 
hold  it,  but  he  would  not  hesitate  to  acquire  the  same  himself 
if  possible ;  it  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  yet  he  fears  its  power. 
He  may  profess  that  this  is  not  true,  that  wealth  is  not  re- 
garded unfriendly,  yet  any  demand  upon  his  resources  by  the 
same,  no  matter  how  necessary  or  just,  is  viewed  with  alarm 
and  apprehension.  And  this  fear  is  not  wholly  without 
foundation,  for  capital  looks  upon  labor  as  a  commodity,  la- 
bor upon  capital  as  a  taskmaster  that  is  exacting  in  its  re- 
quirements. But  we  know  that  men  of  wealth  do  interest 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  labor,  and  to  some  effect;  that 
much  that  the  poor  enjoy  to-day  can  be  traced  directly  to 
capital  and  its  influences ;  but  from  a  business  point  of  view 
it  regards  labor  as  an  aiiicle  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

What  is  the  price  of  a  man  ?  —  for  his  labor  for  an  ordi- 
naiy  lifetime,  for  the  devotion  and  expenditure  of  his  vitality, 
his  life?  The  ordinary  laborer  who  received  $1.25  per  day 
for  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  would  receive  about  twelve 
thousand  dollai-s.  That  is  the  price  of  a  man,  the  price  that 
millions  wear  out  their  bodies  and  expend  their  energies  for, 
—  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Yet  that  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  a  profitable  business,  yielding  nine  per  cent  inter- 
est, will  furnish  an  income  three  times  that  of  the  laborer, 
and  at  the  end  the  principal  will  remain  unimpaired. 

The  laborer  knows  this  is  true,  that  capital  exacts  a  toll 
from  labor,  that  as  years  roll  on  and  his  ability  or  capacity 
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is  decreasing,  the  power  that  his  exertions  have  created 
and  enlarged  requires  tribute  from  him.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  he  will  always  judge  rightly,  that  he  will  under- 
stand that  it  required  capital  to  centralize  industries  sufficient 
to  furnish  him  an  occupation,  and  that  the  brain  which 
guides  and  directs  the  manipulations  of  capital  must  be 
greater  in  resource  and  power  than  that  which  executes  its 
demands. 

The  wealthy  compare  the  lot  of  the  laborer  with  that  of  those 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  or  eighteenth  century,  to  show 
how  the  laboring  classes  have  steadily  risen  in  education,  remu- 
neration, and  the  enjojrment  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They 
point  with  pride,  that  to-day  some  of  our  section  hands  possess 
more  knowledge  and  education  than  many  a  member  of  the 
English  Parliament  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  inform 
the  laboring  man  that  he  is  better  off  than  ever  before ;  which 
is  true ;  and  that  he  possesses  more  privileges,  liberty,  more 
prospects  of  a  better  condition,  and  more  opportunities  to 
rise.  But  how  much  attention  will  a  hungry  man  pay  to 
ancient  history  or  modem  philosophy?  What  effect  will  a 
long  string  of  statistics  have  upon  him,  when  he  knows  that 
at  home  his  children  are  hungry  or  cold,  or  that  his  labor  will 
not  provide  for  them  creditably,  while  he  sees  others  comfort- 
ably situated?  What  will  he  care  how  much  his  forefathers 
paid  for  wheat,  or  whether  they  ever  saw  wheat,  should  his 
wages  be  reduced,  —  a  reduction  that  means  so  much  less 
clothing,  fuel,  or  provisions  ?  Reared  in  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, he  regards  every  innovation,  every  cheapened  prod- 
uct, as  inimical  to  his  interests.  His  education  has  been  toil; 
his  reward,  a  mere  existence. 

He  has  been  often  told  that  in  this  republic  it  is  possible 
for  every  man  to  rise,  that  men  are  equal ;  but  he  knows  all 
cannot  rise  to  the  top ;  he  realizes,  as  those  do  that  make 
such  assertions,  that  the  great  mass  of  humanity  must  re- 
main at  the  bottom.  It  is  well  to  brighten  the  prospects  of 
man  by  his  possibilities;  it  were  well  to  give  him  hope  in  the 
future,  and  that  we  all  possess ;  but  the  probabilities  are  he 
will  not  rise.  It  would  be  strange  were  every  man  a  million- 
aire, and  were  there  no  servants  for  him.    What  he  regards 
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of  most  vital  importance  is  his  present  condition.  He 
may  hope  and  work  for  a  happier  future, — what  man  does 
not? —  but  he  expects  to  build  it  upon  the  position  he  occu- 
pies at  present.  He  does  not  seek  to  advance  the  cause  or 
salaiy  of  the  individual  a  step  above  him,  but  in  his  weak 
manner  he  devotes  his  energies  to  protection  of  his  present 
possessions. 

The  trials  and  hardships  of  his  life  serve  to  stimulate  his 
fear  and  often  hatred  of  the  rich ;  he  does  not  consider  his 
toil  so  much  a  matter  of  business  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  heart  of  a  true  man  will  often  swell  vdth  bitterness  and 
anger  at  the  rich  because  of  the  manner  in  which  his  toil  is 
regarded,  simply  a  busmess  transaction,  while  to  him  it  is 
a  means  of  existence,  a  part  of  his  life,  sentiments,  and  ex- 
pectations. It  is  useless  to  say  capital  treats  all  her  em- 
ployees alike  or  with  the  same  consideration,  for  as  a  man 
advances  in  ability  or  value  to  his  employer  he  is  treated  with 
greater  leniency.  Rules  that  a  poor  laborer  would  instantly 
receive  his  discharge  for  breaking  may  foe  transgressed  by  the 
valuable  man  vdth  impunity.  The  more  valuable  a  man,  the 
more  difiScult  he  is  to  replace,  the  more  attention  will  be  paid 
to  his  wishes,  not  because  he  is  more  worthy  as  a  man  or  a 
better  companion,  but  because  he  is  worth  more  dollars  and 
cents.  There  are  more  devoted  employees  to-day  than  de- 
voted employers  ;  more  men  who,  'amid  our  strikes  and  vari- 
ous labor  difficulties,  would  fight  for  the  power  that  supports 
them,  than  employers  who  would  fight  for  the  power  that 
created  capital,  numbers  compared.  The  employer  can  in- 
grratiate  himself  into  the  hearts  of  Iiis  men  by  kindness 
and  sympathy,  by  assistance  in  times  of  need,  and  be  con- 
sidered a  friend  and  benefactor;  but  the  laborer  can  only 
gain  the  favor  of  his  employer  by  service,  superior  ability  or 
workmanship, —  by  his  actual  value.  With  one  it  is  cold, 
calculating  business ;  with  the  other,  bread,  consideration, 
and  kindness. 

The  laborer  is  more  dependent  upon  sjrmpathy,  upon  sup- 
port ;  his  services  must  be  sold  and  purchased,  and  he  offers 
for  sale  the  best  service  a  man  can  render,  his  toil.  He 
rai^ly  traces  results  to  their  true  cause.     When  pay  or  hoars 
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are  reduced,  he  does  not  turn  his  reproach  against  his  own 
employer,  except  possibly  when  the  blow  is  first  struck ;  he 
blames  the  government,  the  millionaires.  Wall  Street,  trusts, 
and  shows  an  involuntary  disposition  to  excuse  his  individual 
employer,  and  condemn  some  other  power.  So  it  is,  the  coiui- 
try  over.  His  daily  dependence  upon  his  employer  has  taught 
him  to  regard  employers  with  a  more  kindly  spirit.  Does  capi- 
tal always  regard  Jabor  thus  ?  By  association  the  workman's 
labor  becomes  part  of  him.  Be  his  tools  the  pick  or  hammer, 
they  grow  into  his  nature,  the  same  as  money  grows  into  the 
nature  of  the  wealthy, — a  means  of  livelihood.  He  regards 
his  labor  with  the  same  feelings  the  employer  does  his  entire 
establishment,  and  he  cannot  conceive  why  the  things  that 
are  so  closely  interwoven  in  his  very  existence,  jthe  things 
that  are  associated  with  his  family  and  all  he  holds  dear, 
should  be  treated  like  grain  or  cattle,  and  sold  in  the  market, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

We  know  it  is  natural  that  capital  should  act  so,  and  that 
humanity  is  alike ;  that  the  poor  buy  where  they  can  the 
cheapest,  take  advantage  of  forced  sales  and  of  the  inevitable 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  They  will  haggle  over  prices 
with  their  grocer  or  landlord  with  little  consideration  for 
what  benefit  they  derive,  yet  when  the  labor  market  is  over- 
stocked, and  capital  takes  advantage  of  it  in  the  same  manner 
that  workmen  take  advantage  of  the  farmer  when  potatoes 
are  plentiful,  cries  of  fear  and  alarm  swell  up  in  the  throats 
of  the  poor,  even  though  never  uttered.  The  laborer  feels 
that  his  toil  is  part  of  himself,  and  that  capital  should  be  a 
simple  instrument  to  purchase  and  employ  it ;  while  capital 
regards  labor  as  a  means  for  its  inflation  or  g^rowth. 

The  American  workmen  enjoy  more  advantages  than  labor 
ever  did  before,  yet  they  have  trials  that  breed  discontent. 
Think  of  men  doing  hard  labor  for  seventy-five  cents  to  $1.00 
per  day,  and  not  regular  time  then.  Witness  our  coal  miners, 
delving  deep  m  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  risking  life  and 
limb  in  pui'suit  of  the  coal  that  develops  the  energy  and  life 
of  the  nation,  for  wages  that  will  not  give  them  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  See  our  men  in  factories,  mills,  and  everywhere, 
the  producers,  the  creators  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  receiv- 
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ing  barely  sufficient  to  keep  hunger  and  cold  from  their  door, 
and  decency  to  their  apparel,  and  imagine,  if  you  can,  a  rea- 
son why  discontent  will  not  arise. 

The  prospect  of  the  laborer,  as  it  appears  to  him,  is  dark. 
He  looks  forward  and  judges  the  future  by  the  past  few  years. 
Wages  have  been  reduced  recently,  sometimes  often  in  the 
past  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  the  laborer  views  the  move- 
ments of  capital  with  distrust.  His  world  does  not  extend 
to  gigantic  enterprises,  except  where  he  feels  they  will  op- 
press or  i^lieve  him.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  he  will 
view  the  reasons  of  depreciated  wages  in  their  true  light,  and 
realize  that  the  great  war  which  laid  waste  our  country  and 
depleted  our  stock  of  labor  had  its  influence ;  that  enormous 
enterprises,  requiring  years  of  toil,  have  been  completed ;  and 
that  our  supply  of  labor  is  gradually  increasing.  With  re- 
duced incomes,  labor  often  unemployed,  and  all  the  ills  he  is 
heir  to,  he  would  not  change  the  country's  condition  for  the 
one  that  existed,  and  the  causes  of  its  existence  (if  he  pos- 
sessed the  power),  when  his  wages  were  higher  and  his  ser- 
vices were  in  greater  demand,  should  he  realize  what  such  a 
change  would  mean. 

He  regards  the  labor-saving  machinery,  the  inventions  of 
our  day,  with  no  very  pleasant  sensations.  And  who  would 
not  if  similarlv  situated?  A  machine  is  devised  that  he 
knows  will  do  more  and  better  work  at  less  expense  than  he 
could  ever  hope  to,  and  the  business  that  he  has  followed  for 
years  is  pushed  from  his  reach  by  the  inventive  faculty.  If 
the  doctors  and  lawyers  of  the  nation  were  to  see  a  method 
devised  to  dispense  with  their  services ;  if  the  wealthy  were 
to  witness  some  system  adopted  that  would  take  the  power 
from  their  capital,  —  the  power  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  its 
use,  —  do  you  think  they  would  be  easily  consoled  by  the 
explanation  that  it  was  done  in  the  interests  of  progress,  that 
the  people  would  all  be  benefited  by  the  change?  Would 
not  that  system  appear  to  them  detrimental  and  incur  their 
displeasure  and  opposition  ?  How  would  the  doctor  feel  if 
his  patients  could  attain  perfect  health  by  some  other  means 
than  paying  him  two  or  three  dollars  a  visit?  Or  the  lawyer 
if  justice  could  be  administered  without  his  well-paid-for  ad* 
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vice  ?  Do  you  believe  they  would  receive  and  assist  such 
methods  to  find  a  place  with  the  public  ?  Yet  the  laboi-er 
feels  the  same  when  machinery  is  invented  that  dispenses 
with  his  services,  as  it  is  domg  with  thousands  every  year,  — 
machineiy  that  drives  him  to  new  and  untried  fields  of  labor. 
Cheap  shoes  are  a  blessing  to  the  poor,  but  if  machinery  sup- 
plants the  man  who  makes  the  shoes,  you  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  shoemaker.  Progress  has  touched  his 
capacity  for  earning  a  Uving.  So  it  is  in  a  hundred  Hues; 
yes,  in  every  line.  The  inventive  faculty  has  reduced  the 
cost  of  manufactured  goods  enormously,  but  it  has  also  re- 
duced the  amount  of  labor  employed  to  a  greater  extent.  Man 
may  buy  his  clothing  cheaper,  travel  for  less,  but  if  he  can- 
not sell  his  labor,  flour  would  be  dear  at  ten  cents  per  baiTel. 
,  When  progress  has  crowded  him  from  his  axjcustomed 
channel,  he  is  often  told  to  find  other  occupations;  that 
there  are  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  South  or  West ;  that 
there  are  openings  here  or  there  that  can  be  found  to  take 
the  place  of  that  which  he  was  forced  to  abandon.  Yet  how 
would  the  lawyer  or  doctor  feel  if  requested  to  change  the 
profession  he  had  followed  twenty  years  ?  And  so  feels  the 
laborer  who  has  followed  some  branch  of  toil.  The  laborers 
have  always  regarded  every  improvement  that  abridged  their 
toil,  with  disfavor ;  not  as  a  whole,  on  any  specified  improve- 
ment, but  individually  when  such  injured  them. 

But  in  change  of  occupations  capital  has  labor  at  a  disad- 
vantage. It  can  be  directed  into  new  channels  with  smaller 
loss  than  labor  can  change  the  education  of  a  lifetime.  The 
rich,  when  unfortunate,  find  assistance  from  their  fellows, 
and  rarely  want ;  while  the  poor,  when  unfortunate,  can  ex- 
pect little  aid  from  others  almost  as  needy  as  themselves. 
The  rich  have  been  educated  in  the  business  of  accumula- 
tion, or  deriving  their  livelihood  from  money,  while  the  poor 
have  been  educated  in  some  branch  of  toil  to  accomplish  the 
same  end,  which  cannot  be  turned  from  its  habitual  course 
with  the  ease  that  wealth  can.  Labor  is  confined  to  special- 
ties, but  money  can  find  its  way  to  any  business  that  is  trans- 
acted. Macaulay  tells  us  that  when  the  fljdng-coach  was 
first  used  in  England,  a  mode  of  travel  that  would  carry  pas- 
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sengers  fifty  miles  per  day  in  pleasant  weather  and  over  good 
roads,  large  classes  clamored  against  it  with  obstinacy  and 
invective.  It  was  vehemently  argued  that  the  saddlers  and 
spurriers  would  be  ruined  by  hundreds,  that  numerous  inns 
at  which  mounted  travellers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping 
would  be  deserted. 

Still  with  all  the  improvement  of  the  world  and  of  our  coun- 
try, with  the  wonderful  strides  we  have  made  in  progress, 
the  laborer  stands  to-day  in  a  better  position  than  he  did 
when  people  travelled  on  hoi'seback,  made  bricks  by  hand, 
and  were  clad  in  homespun.  In  a  seemingly  mysterious 
manner  his  lot  has  been  bettered,  and  his  prophecies  and 
fears,  instead  of  being  realized,  have  sunk  out  of  sight  in  the 
steady  progress  of  the  people. 

What  the  workingman  fears  is  his  future,  or  the  future  of 
his  posterity.  He  looks  forward  to  toil,  and  hard  toil  too, 
for  himself  and  family.  He  knows  that  the  inclination  of 
our  people  is  toward  cheapened  products,  and  that  every 
nerve  is  strained  in  that  direction.  He  witnesses  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  educated  as  a  boy  sink  into  a  practical 
state  of  disuse  through  improvements.  He  sees  positions 
that  formerly  required  skilled  mechanics  filled  by  cheap  and 
unskilled  workmen,  and  to  him  it  appears  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  advancement  of  the  man  without  capital  is  gradually 
growing  less.  His  children  cannot  follow  the  business  he 
has  followed,  and  hope  to  realize  as  good  a  living,  and  his 
natui-al  tendency  is  to  view  the  future  with  apprehension. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  he  will  be  philosopher  enough  to 
recognize  that,  while  the  business  he  has  followed  is  dropping 
to  a  lower  place  in  the  mechanical  world,  or  is  supplanted  by 
ma<ihinery,  hundreds  of  other  avenues  are  being  opened  to 
his  posterity,  and  that  progress  has  relieved  mankind  of  the 
most  laborious  part  of  toil,  and  placed  many  necessities  and 
even  luxuries  within  his  reach  that  formerly  he  knew  not. 
But  he  feels  that  every  innovation  upon  the  domain  he  now 
occupies  is  a  detriment  to  the  future  of  the  class. 

The  laboring  classes  also  fear  the  centralization  of  capital, 
of  industries,  of  corporations.  They  feel,  and  truly  too,  that 
this  amassing  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  destroys  the 
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poHsibility  of  their  advancement.  They  regard  corporations 
as  soulless,  as  indeed  those  bodies  often  are  ;  but  they  forget 
that  the  smaller  the  number  of  wealthy  individuals  there  are, 
the  fewer  common  enemies  they  have  to  meet.  They  forget, 
too,  that  a  trust  or  combine  which  proves  itself  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  will  surely  go  down  in  ruin. 

It  is  probable  that  these  thoughts  will  meet  with  the  entire 
approval  of  but  few,  but  they  are  recorded,  as  felt,  by  a  laborer. 
The  vast  mass  of  humanity  never  trouble  themselves  about 
how  their  neighbors  feel ;  the  greatest  thought  is,  what  can  we 
do  that  will  benefit  us,  and  be  lawful  and  legitimate  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  ?  A  spirit  of  selfishness  predominates  and 
controls  the  human  race.  The  progress  of  the  age  is  depend- 
ent upon  it.  Go  where  you  will,  in  the  shop,  in  the  mill,  or  on 
the  farm,  in  our  schools  or  colleges,  in  every  business,  and  you 
find  that  this  spirit  pervades  the  atmosphere.  We  cannot  say  it 
is  wrong  or  unjust,  but  we  can  say  that  there  will  never  be  per- 
fect unity  between  capital  and  labor,  no  matter  what  laws  may 
regulate  them,  until  man  learns  to  regard  man  as  his  brother 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  that  will  be  —  when? 

We  know  there  are  oppressive  employers,  who  seek  to 
trample  down  all  beneath  them,  but  we  also  know  they  are  in 
the  minority ;  that  the  wealthy,  as  a  rule,  if  they  do  oppress, 
do  it  from  a  motive  of  self-interest  or  self-preservation  rather 
than  from  one  of  tyranny.  We  know  there  are  vicious  em- 
ployees, men  who  would  strike  down  the  hand  that  has  sup- 
plied them  with  bread,  who  regard  capital  as  a  thing  to  make 
war  upon  and  plunder,  but  the  majority  of  American  workmen 
stand  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice,  honest,  devoted,  and 
reliable ;  sensitive  of  their  future,  clinging  to  that  which  they 
possess  with  a  tenacity  that  would  cause  a  belief  they  were  op- 
posing progress,  while  in  reality  they  only  cling  to  that  which 
from  their  point  of  view  is  their  means  of  an  honest  subsistence. 

Wise  legislation  will  do  much,  education  more,  but  a  more 
thorough  feeling  of  brotherhood,  not  between  individuals,  not 
between  individual  employers  and  their  employees,  but  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  all  stations  of  life,  will  solve  the 
problems  that  confront  us  daily  in  a  hundred  forms. 

SPBmOFIELD,  Mo. 
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II.     UP   OR  DOWN? 

BY   W.   EDWARDS. 


In  looking  over  the  different  commentB  of  the  press  in  re- 
gard  to  the  last  election,  I  found  little  to  encourage  the  man 
whose  capital  consists  of  muscle,  with  more  or  less  brains, 
and  the  ability  to  apply  them  in  the  production  of  the  vari- 
ous necessities  of  modem  life.  Setting  aside  the  arguments 
for  or  against  "  free  silver,"  or  the  single  gold  standard,  —  if 
indeed  the  "  gold-bugs  "  ever  had  any  to  set  aside,  —  we  were 
promised  prosperity  through  the  return  of  confidence,  with, 
perhaps,  the  addition  of  an  increased  tariff. 

Mr.  McKinley  infoimed  us,  in  one  of  his  preelection 
speeches,  that  it  was  better  to  open  the  mills  than  the  mints. 
By  this  I  presume  he  meant  us  to  infer  that,  if  confidence 
were  restored,  the  capitalists  who  owned  the  mills  would 
open  them.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  operatives  only 
had  been  consulted,  they  would  never  have  been  closed  so 
long  as  wages  were  forthcoming.  But  will  confidence  in  any 
amount  induce  a  manufacturer  to  produce  goods  to  place  on 
a  falling  market  ?  And  will  any  amount  of  confidence  en- 
able the  man  who  is  ^^  broke  "  to  buy  what  he  needs  and  all 
he  needs,  and  so  assist  in  raising  the  market?  The  melan- 
choly fact  is,  that  there  is  a  continually  increasing  portion  of 
the  people  of  this  country  who  are  "  broke,"  or  very  near  to 
it,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  do  their  share  of  the  consum- 
ing process.  These,  in  their  efforts  to  get  a  share  of  the 
purchasing  medium,  either  take  the  places  of  those  at  work, 
at  a  lower  wage,  and  force  them  on  to  the  "  broke  "  list,  or 
else  the  wages  of  the  employed  are  reduced,  and  their  con- 
sumptive capacity  lessened. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  American  people  now  and  in  the  past  —  not  the  glo- 
rious pix)sperity  of  '92,  but  further  back  —  will  believe  the 
oft-repeated  stump  assertion  that  their  condition  has  im- 
proved ;  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  country.  Statistical  legerdemain  will  not  do  for  a 
thinker,  as  Professor  F.  Parsons  showed  in  his  article  in  The 
Arena  for  October,  1896 ;  and  though  I  do  not  find  fault  with 
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raw  statistics,  I  object  to  their  being  cooked.  The  fact  is, 
any  mechanic  knows  that  he  has  to  produce  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  work,  at  a  wage  which  does  not  procure  him  a 
greatly  increased  amount  of  necessities.  And  in  unskilled 
labor  the  condition  is  intensified,  the  grain-elevator,  the 
steam-shovel,  the  ore-carrier,  and  other  similar  machines  do- 
ing the  work  of  thousands,  without  employing  in  their  pro- 
duction a  tithe  of  the  men  they  displace ;  if  they  did  they 
would  not  be  made.  Any  mechanic  knows  that  protection 
does  not  protect  him  from  an  influx  of  foreign  labor  in  case 
he  makes  an  effort  to  get  a  fairer  share  of  his  production ; 
and  I  don't  think  anyone  knows  of  a  capitalist  who  inquired 
as  to  the  fitness  for  citizenship  of  an  imported  workman. 
Cheapness  is  the  sole  desideratum.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  favor  laws  to  prevent  immigration ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  capitalists  who  were  so  solicitous  about  our  national 
honor  duiing  the  campaign,  should  have  exhibited  some 
themselves  when  they  selected  then*  agents  to  assist  them  in 
their  industries.  The  man  whose  standai^  of  living  was  the 
lowest  was  the  man  they  wanted ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  tendency  is  downward  all  the  time. 

What  is  the  future  of  the  American  "  workingman  "  ?  (I 
do  not  like  the  term,  but  I  use  it  in  its  commonly  accepted 
sense.)  If  downward,  how  far  down  ?  And  if  upward,  how 
is  the  raise  to  be  accomplished  ? 

Under  modem  industrial  conditions,  every  industry  is  con- 
centrated. The  general  shop  and  the  all-round  mechanic  is 
getting  scarcer.  The  old-fashioned  millwright  who  was 
handy  at  the  wood-bench,  the  forge,  or  the  lathe,  and,  with 
his  hammer  and  chisel  and  file,  could  roughly  accomplish  the 
work  now  done  by  the  planer  or  milling  machine,  has  passed 
away  or  become  the  pattern-maker,  the  turner,  the  machinist, 
or  the  erector.  The  various  parts  which  he  used  to  fit  one 
to  the  other  by  hand  ai'e  now  made  in  duplicate  and  inter- 
changeable, by  mechanical  appliances,  almost  doing  away 
with  manual  skill,  and  reducing  the  mechanic  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  machine ;  in  some  cases  scarcely  a  neces- 
sary part,  as  machinery  is  constantly  being  made  more  and 
more  automatic. 
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The  object  of  machinery,  or  rather  the  object  of  its  pur- 
chaser, is  to  save  labor ;  and  the  man  with  his  labor  to  sell 
finds  himself,  at  least  temporarily,  without  a  market ;  his  in- 
come ceases,  and  he  is,  against  his  will,  obliged  to  reduce  his 
consumption  to  its  lowest  possible  limit.  Here  is  the  secret 
of  the  overproduction  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  As  social- 
ists often  point  out,  our  children  run  barefoot,  and  many  men 
and  women  nearly  so,  because  of  an  overproduction  of  shoes ; 
our  Western  farmers  bum  com  because  of  an  overproduction 
of  coal ;  our  miners  go  hungry  because  of  an  overproduction 
of  corn  ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  ridiculous  gamut. 

The  remedy  frequently  suggested  to  the  displaced  work- 
man is  to  adopt  a  new  calling,  —  to  do  something  else  ;  but 
we  are  not  often  told  what.  We  are  told  that  every  calling 
has  plenty  of  room  for  the  best  men  —  at  the  top.  Oranted. 
But  what  about  the  good  man  who  is  not  the  best  ?  Oo  at 
something  else  I  He  goes.  He  tries  one  thing  after  another, 
and  finds  that  there  are  no  uninhabited  islands  or  unsupplied 
labor  markets  in  his  neighborhood ;  so  he  concludes  to  go 
somewhere  else.  He  finds  several  thousands  engaged  in  the 
same  business.  After  a  while  he  finds  his  supply  of  sound 
money  exhausted,  and  he  resolves  to  do  as  he  sees  many 
others  doing,  "  beat  his  way"  from  place  to  place.  Findisg 
himself  himgry  and  without  money,  the  alternatives  are  left 
him  of  dying  of  hunger  or  something  else,  or  of  getting  food 
either  by  begging  or  stealing.  If  he  chooses  the  former,  as 
hundreds  do,  of  course  that  ends  his  earthly  career.  If  the 
latter,  his  hunger  is  relieved  at  the  cost  of  his  self-respect. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  begging  or  stealing  has  the  greater 
effect,  but  I  rather  incline  to  the  former.  In  any  case  you 
have  an  "  entered  apprentice  "  to  the  great  craft  of  tramps ; 
and  a  few  months  will  make  him  a  first-class  model  for  the 
illustrated  society  journal,  a  butt  for  the  ridicule  of  people 
whose  useful  work  would  not  be  worth  enough  to  keep  them 
in  cigarettes,  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  humorist  and  the 
comedian,  a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  man  who  tries  to  read 
the  history  of  his  country  ahead. 

If  he  chooses  to  stay  at  home  and  do  the  best  he  can,  he 
will  find  his  income  reduced,  either  by  lower  wages  or  by 
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longer  idleness  or  both.  He  is  obliged  to  depend  more  upon 
his  credit  in  order  to  live  up  to  his  accustomed  standard  (and 
probably  become  a  ^^  dead-beat "),  or  to  reduce  his  expenses 
by  cutting  off,  one  after  another,  the  items  he  used  to  con- 
sider necessities.  He. is  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing his  children  as  high  an  education  as  he  had  intended  for 
them,  and,  taking  them  from  school,  set  them  to  eammg 
their  own  living  —  if  the  opportunity  offers.  The  payments 
on  the  home  he  has  been  trying  to  provide  for  his  family  be- 
come irregular,  and  finally  the  real-estate  shark  devours  it. 
How  much  farther  down  is  the  bottom  ? 

Meanwhile  the  more  ^^  able  "  man,  through  the  ownership 
or  control  of  the  machinery  of  production  or  distribution  or 
both,  finds  himself  in  possession  of  an  amount  of  wealth 
which  a  few  years  before  he  would  have  considered  unat- 
tainable, and  yet  finds  that  he  is  merely  on  the  fringe  of 
the  wealthy  crowd ;  and  the  man  who  tries  to  combine  hu- 
manity with  business  finds  himself  being  driven  to  the  wall, 
and  obliged  to  discontinue  one  or  the  other.  Oenerally  he 
chooses  to  forego  the  former,  and  enters  into  the  mad  scram- 
ble for  wealth  in  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  us  are  en- 
gaged, from  the  millionaire  stock-gambler  to  the  ward-heeler 
and  floating  voter,  —  from  the  Vanderbilts,  Rockefellers,  and 
Camegies,  crowding  out  their  smaller  competitors  and  driv- 
ing them  into  the  ranks  of  wage-workers,  to  the  "scab" 
workman  frustrating  the  efforts  of  his  organized  fellows  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  dragging  them  down  to  a  lower 
level  —  nearer  to  bed-rock. 

If  the  tendency  in  the  future  is  to  be  upward,  how  is  it  to 
be  brought  about  ?  I  confess  that  I  can  imagine  no  method 
but  such  as  would  be  considered,  by  some,  anarchistic,  social- 
istic, anything  but  conservative.  It  is  true  that  a  protective 
tariff  enables  an  employer  to  pay  higher  wages ;  but  does  it 
make  him  do  it  ?  He  gets  down  to  "  business  principles," 
and  buys  his  labor  in  the  best  —  the  cheapest —  market.  It 
has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  protection,  with  high-priced  American  labor, 
are  almost  always  as  strongly  opposed  to  trades  unions,  who 
are  trying  their  hardest  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  high 
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wages.  And,  while  they  condemn  tJie  cheap  foreign  pauper 
labor,  they  are  ever  ready  to  hire  the  cheap  foreign  laborer. 
And  the  great  American  Sovereign  usually  expects  just  as 
much  for  the  nickel  he  earned  in  five  minutes  as  if  he  had 
been  six  times  as  long  in  earning  it.  An  exception  should, 
however,  be  made  in  the  case  of  beer.  Starting  in  with  a 
glass,  or  probably  a  "  schooner,"  he  will,  after  a  while,  be 
foimd  asking  for  a  *'  pony."  I  don't  know  of  any  other  case 
where  a  man  asks  for  less  than  he  is  entitled  to  without  in- 
tending charity.  His  employer  does  the  same  thing.  His 
libations  may  cost  several  times  more,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same. 

With  this,  I  think,  single  exception,  we  are  all  engaged  in 
getting,  or  making,  money  and  getting  as  much  return  for  it 
in  necessities  or  luxuries  as  possible.  Business,  which  knows 
no  friendship,  teaches  us  to  take  all  possible  advantage  of 
our  fellows.  If  a  man,  having  a  particuhu-  need  for  money, 
has  something  to  sell,  we  expect  to  buy  it  for  less  than  its 
real  worth,  whether  it  be  labor,  goods,  or  honor.  This  ac- 
counts for  cheap  labor,  cheap  goods,  and  cheap  honor.  If  a 
man  is  greatly  in  need  of  aiiicles  other  than  money,  we 
expect  to  sell  to  him  at  an  advance  over  what  we  should 
consider  a  fair  price  if  he  were  not  in  such  need  —  taking 
advantage  of  each  other's  necessities  in  business,  from  the 
stock-market  or  produce  exchange  to  the  railroad  limch 
counter.  The  result  is  a  tendency  toward  making  us  a  na- 
tion of  princes  and  paupers,  which  the  framers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  evidently  did 
not  intend.  The  man  who  has  but  his  labor  to  sell  has 
about  one  chance  in  a  million  of  becoming  a  prince.  His 
prospects  of  becoming  a  pauper  are,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, very  bright.  The  man  who  preaches  that  competition 
is  the  life  of  trade  will  generally  be  found  investing  in  a 
line  of  business  which  is,  or  promises  to  be,  a  monopoly; 
and  the  nearer  his  business  approaches  a  monopoly,  the  more 
secure  he  feels  of  a  dividend  or  profit. 

Occasionally  a  man,  in  taking  full  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, renders  himself  obnoxious;  and  so  we  condemn  a 
Vanderbilt,  a  Gould,  a  Pullman,  a  Carnegie,  a  Rockefeller, 
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an  Armour,  or  an  Astor,  without  consideiing  that  a  Smith,  or 
Jones,  or  Robinson  may  do  the  same  thing  by  and  by.  And 
-with  the  same  opportunities  and  the  same  ^^  shrewdness  "  or 
^^ business  talent,"  why  should  he  not?  The  idea  of  doing 
away  with  the  opportunities  seems  to  be  generaUy  condemned, 
even  by  those  who  condemn  the  offenders. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  an  American  talk  of  the  slowness  of 
our  British  cousins  in  taking  up  new  ideas,  and  then  notice 
his  righteous  indignation  at  the  suggestion  of  collective  own- 
ership. We  can  carry  our  mails  of  course,  but  we  couldn't 
own  the  cars  that  carry  them ;  and  as  to  owning  the  engine 
that  pulls  them,  and  the  rails  they  run  on,  —  why !  — !  —  ! 

We  can  carry  a  letter  for  special  delivery,  but  to  talk  of 
carrying  a  message  by  telegraph  or  'phone,  —  why  1  — !  — ! 

We  can  print  notes  for  National  Banks  so  that  they  will 
be  as  good  as  the  government ;  but  if  you  suggest  the  idea 
of  the  government's  establishing  banks,  taking  deposits,  and 
issuing  its  own  notes,  —  why !  —  I  — ! 

A  city  can  lay  out,  beautify,  and  keep  in  order  a  park ;  it 
can  make  roads  and  bridges  thi*ough  it ;  but  if  you  suggest 
the  idea  of  conveying  citizens  to  it  by  streetxjars,  why !  — !  —  1 

None  of  these  things  can  be  accomplished  except  by  private 
enterprise ;  and  private  enterprise  is  quite  willing  to  invest  a 
dollar  in  a  public  convenience,  providing  the  public  will  grant 
it,  gratiSj  a  franchise  which  it  can  sell  for  five  or  ten  dollars. 
Private  enterprise  is  not  to  blame  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
with  the  many  examples  before  it,  the  American  public  should 
learn  the  error  of  its  ways.  If  it  can  convey  passengers  fi*om 
New  York  to  Brooklyn  with  profit  to  all  concerned,  it  can 
convey  them  elsewhere.  If  it  can  successfully  conduct  one 
monopolistic  industry,  it  can  another.  There  is  no  surrender 
of  individual  right  in  the  postal  service.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  use  the  mails  if  we  desire  not  to ;  and  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  service  if  we  can  get  employment  moi-e 
to  our  taste.  (It  is  surprising,  though,  how  many  are  anxious 
to  sink  their  individuality  and  become  part  of  a  huge  ma- 
chine.) If  our  mines  were  owned  and  controlled  by  govern- 
ment, we  should  not  have  to  be  miners  ;  and  we  should  not 
have  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  doal. 
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And  while  the  last  proposition  may  appear  to  many  to  be 
going  too  far,  I  think  the  system  might  be  carried,  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  many,  still  farther.  Any  industry  which  can 
be  monopolized  imder  present  conditions,  could  be  success- 
fully carried  on  by  a  municipal.  State,  or  national  govern- 
ment. The  great  difference  between  private  enterprise  and 
governmental  service  is,  that  the  one  is  carried  on  entirely  for 
profit,  while  the  other  is  rendered  at  cost.  In  the  one  case 
either  competition  or  greed  for  profit  grinds  the  laborer  down 
to  a  point  below  that  which  he  should  occupy  as  a  unit  in  a 
great  nation.  The  hours  of  labor  are  kept  so  long,  in  spite 
of  improved  methods,  that  there  is  alwajrs  a  surplus  of  labor, 
which  becomes,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  charge  upon  the 
community,  as  proved  by  the  regular  and  increasing  attend- 
ance at  the  different  relief  departments.  In  plain  terms, 
the  community  makes  up  the  difference  between  what  the 
laborer  receives  from  private  employers  and  a  Uving  wage. 

Another  item  of  public  payments  for  private  benefit  should 
be  taken  into  account.  Capital,  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  labor,  and  labor,  in  its  efforts  to  improve  its  condition, 
get  into  conflict  one  with  the  other.  The  public  authorities 
are  called  upon  to  "  preserve  order,"  or,  otherwise,  to  assist 
capital  in  degrading  labor  (I  never  heard  of  a  strike  against 
an  advance  of  wages,  or  a  lockout  on  account  of  men  de- 
manding a  reduction),  and  a  bill  is  presented  for  public  pay- 
ment, often  greatly  exceeding  the  amount  involved  in  the 
private  quarrel.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  community  would 
be  wise  if  they  hired  their  own  labor  to  do  public  work,  and 
avoided  the  necessity  of  supporting  men  in  idleness.  In  every 
case  where  enterprises  have  been  carried  on  collectively,  the 
laborer's  condition  has  been  improved  and  the  sei-vice  has 
been  rendered  cheaper,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  existing  in  some 
cases,  that  an  excessive  price  has  been  paid  to  the  former 
owners  of  the  plant,  the  charges  of  which  must  be  added  to 
running  expenses.  There  is  probably  no  railroad  in  this  coun- 
try which  could  not  be  duplicated  for  less  than  its  capital- 
ization. 

I  do  not  believe  in  any  one  panacea  for  the  evils  which 
afflict  us,  but  I  believe  the  way  to  improvement  in  the  condi- 
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tdon  of  the  laborer,  who  forms  the  majority  of  ^^  the  people," 
lies  through  his  employment  **by  the  people,"  **for  the 
people's  "  benefit.  In  conversations  on  the  subject  of  public 
operation  of  railroads,  etc.,  I  have  often  been  met  with  the 
objection  that,  while  it  might  be  all  right  in  other  coimtries, 
it  would  never  do  in  this ;  there  would  be  too  much  steal- 
ing.  Can  it  be  that  the  American  people  have  become  so 
dishonest  that  they  dare  not  trust  themselves  to  do  their  own 
business  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  bad  as  that ;  if  it  is,  it  is 
time  for  a  general  housecleaning. 

Capital  would  doubtless  oppose  all  efforts  to  bring  about 
such  changes,  but  it  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
drift  of  the  time  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  rich  men.  The 
small  capitalist  is  getting  into  the  condition  of  the  mechanic 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  "  go  to  some  other  business."  If 
the  present  fight  between  the  big  fish  and  the  little  ones  con- 
tinues, there  wiU  soon  be  but  a  few  big  sharks,  unless  we 
except  a  few  pilot  fish. 

Of  one  thing  I  feel  sure,  and  that  is,  that  the  price  of 
labor  is  very  near  bed-rock.  And  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
rock  is  not  solid;  —  that  there  is  a  pocket  containing  gas 
which,  if  the  capitalistic  pick  should  happen  to  strike  fire, 
might  explode. 

lU  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  iUs  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ra.  THE  FARM  HAND:  AN  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY. 

BY  WILLLA^  BMORY   KEARNS. 
(One  of  Them,) 


The  American  farm  hand  is  a  pariah  among  the  laboring 
classes  of  his  own  country,  He  is  an  unknown  factor  in  all 
political  and  social  problems.  If  there  is  any  class  that  can  be 
called  the  proletariat  of  our  social  system,  that  class  is  com- 
posed of  the  farm  hands — the  wage-workers  of  the  farms. 

As  an  element  of  the  fanning  population  farm  hands  are 
certainly  entitled  to  some  consideration,  for  they  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  farmers  themselves.    And  as  producers,  or 
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• 

as  an  industrial  factor,  their  worth  to  the  farming  industry 
and  to  society  is  absolutely  beyond  computation.  More  than 
half  of  the  entire  agricultural  production  of  this  country  is 
produced  by  the  labor  of  farm  hands —  hired  men.  Tet  the 
wage-earners  of  the  farm  have  never  been  recognized  in  any 
way  whatever.  People  observe  and  study  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  their  immediate  families.  But  the 
hired  men  of  the  field  and  the  hired  g^Is  of  the  kitchen, 
having  no  opportunity  of  speaking  in  their  own  behalf,  have 
scaped  observation  entirely.  As  a  rule  people  know  no 
more  about  them  or  their  actual  condition  than  they  know 
about  the  people  of  a  foreign  country. 

Farm  hands  are  more  widely  distributed  over  the  country 
than  any  other  class  of  workingmen.  They  are  found  in 
every  State  and  neighborhood.  In  bleak  New  England,  with 
her  long,  cold  winters,  hundreds  of  farm  hands  toil  daily. 
Farm  hands  must  brave  the  snows  and  blizzards  of  the 
Northwest.  And  in  order  that  our  semitropical  crops  may 
be  cultivated  and  harvested,  thousands  of  farm  hands  must 
work  in  the  enervating  heat  of  the  Southern  summers. 
Wherever  men  strive  to  make  *^two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,"  they  require  the  labor  of  &rm 
hands.  Farm  hands  compose  an  important  part  of  the  con- 
stituency of  nearly  every  man  elected  to  pubUc  office.  In 
many  States  and  counties  they  could  hold  the  balance  of 
power  at  the  ballot-box.  Yet  candidates  and  politicians  al- 
ways refuse  to  recognize  this  class  as  a  voting  element.  Of 
a  truth  they  are  an  unknown  factor. 

Of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  wage-earners  in  tins 
country,  at  least  five  millions  are  farm  hands.  But  the  la- 
bor movement  fails  to  even  take  cognizance  of  their  exist- 
ence. They  seem  to  be  considered  entirely  beneath  the 
notice  of  other  workingmen,  and  are  not  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  the  great  body  of  American  workingmen.  In  fact,  the 
very  name,  farm  hand,  has  become  a  term  of  reproach  and  a 
byword  among  other  workers. 

We  have  labor  leaders,  philanthropists,  and  reformers,  but 
all  of  them  neglect  this  class.  In  nearly  all  countries  the 
most  lowly  and  neglected  classes  have  some  friends  aii4 
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champions.  There  always  arises  some  noble  and  devoted 
soul  to  tell  of  the  wrongs  of  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed, 
in  song  or  story.  The  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  has  stirred  mil- 
lions of  hearts  to  profoundest  sympathy  for  the  hard-worked, 
ill-paid  sewing-women.  Even  the  despised  negro  slave  had 
his  sturdy  friends.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  dragged  to  light 
a  nation's  crime,  and  gave  impetus  to  a  powerful  agitation 
that  abated  not  until  Emancipation  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
To-day  hundreds  of  able  men  and  women  are  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  debt-ridden  farmers  of  the  West  and  of  the  op- 
pressed workers  of  the  city.  But  as  yet  no  imimortal  Hood 
has  ever  sung,  no  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  ever  written, 
of  farm  hands  and  their  condition.  No  silver-tongued  orator 
has  ever  told  of  the  disadvantages,  the  injustice,  and  the 
wrongs  that  enthrall  and  bind  down  the  wage-workers  of 
the  farming  industry. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  help  ourselves,  that  we  must 
fight  our  own  battles.  I  am  a  farm  hand  myself ;  and  I  have 
determined  to  speak  in  our  own  behalf  —  to  plead  the  cause 
of  my  fellow  farm  hands  and  of  myself.  In  doing  this  I 
know  that  I  confront  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of  centuries. 
I  know  that  custom  and  public  opinion  deny  me  the  right  to 
do  this.  We  are  only  "  hired  "  hands,  dependent  upon  our 
employers  for  an  opportunity  to  live,  consequently,  say  the 
people,  it  would  be  entirely  improper  for  us  to  make  public 
demands  of  any  kind. 

Somehow  the  public  expect  us  to  occupy  a  different  rela- 
tion and  a  different  position  from  any  other  class  of  wage- 
earners  or  employees.  Because  we  are  only  farm  hands,  it 
is  supposed  that  we  are  under  some  sort  of  obligation  to  sub- 
mit without  protest  to  the  conditions  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  us.  The  consequence  is,  neither  the  law  nor  public 
opinion  offers  us  the  protection  they  give  to  other  work- 
ingmen.  Even  workingmen  labor-leaders  frequently  argue 
that  farm  hands  have  no  right  to  expect  the  same  protection 
from  special  laws  that  other  working  people  claim,  and  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  make  employing  farmers  amenable  to 
such  laws.  American  people  have  placed  the  farmer  on  such 
a  lofty  pedestal,  and  have  invested  him  with  such  extraor- 
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dinary  attributes,  that  they  seem  to  think  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  sacrilege,  an  unwarrantable  reflection  upon  the  farming  comr 
munity,  to  even  talk  about  the  farm  hand's  side  or  interests. 

And  so  strong  are  the  traditions,  ideas,  and  sentiments  that 
have  been  handed  down  from  the  days  of  feudalism,  when 
farm  hands  were  serfs  or  vassals,  that  they  are  still  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  subordinate  element  of  rural  society.  This  is 
why  employing  and  landowning  farmers  are  supposed  to  i*ep- 
resent  the  wage-earners  and  the  non-landholding  farmeit),  and 
why  everything  is  seen  through  their  eyes. 

So  much  for  the  attitude  of  society  toward  farm  hands. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  actual  condition,  our 
social  status,  is  a  reproach  upon  the  American  people.  I  am 
not  prompted  by  feelings  of  animosity  toward  our  employers. 
I  simply  protest  against  conditions  that  are  detrimental  to  both 
employer  and  employed.  I  am  proud  of  my  government, 
and  proud  of  being  a  free-bom  American.  But  I  am  con- 
scious of  gi*eat  inequalities  that  are  a  menace  to  society  and 
even  to  the  government  itself. 

In  most  localities  farm  hands  work  harder,  get  less  pay, 
and  have  fewer  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  than  other 
workingmen.  They  are  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
employeis  than  others,  there  being  no  fixed  number  of  hours 
for  a  working  day,  no  stated  time  to  begin  or  to  stop  work. 
These  and  nearly  all  other  conditions  are  arbitrarily  fixed  for 
them  at  the  option  and  will  of  the  individual  employer.  For 
he  is  supposed  to  own  their  time  —  yea,  own  their  very  selves, 
soul  and  body.  There  is  never  an  hour  they  can  truly  call 
their  own,  or  when  they  can  be  free  and  independent  men. 

Here  in  the  extensive  gi-ain-growing  region  of  the  central 
West,  where  diversified  farming  is  the  rule,  the  condition  of 
farm  hands  is  versf  hard.  I  have,  myself,  worked,  day  after 
day,  sixtieen  long  houra  each  day,  and  for  pay  so  small  I  am 
ashamed  to  write  it  down.  Very  long  hours  is  the  rule ;  and 
wages  will  average  less  than  |15  per  month  for  time  actually 
employed.  And  the  work  is  very  exhausting.  When  night 
comes  we  are  so  worn  and  weary  that  we  must  immediately 
seek  our  beds  in  order  that  we  may  get  sufficient  sleep  to 
enable  us  to  perform  the  next  day's  labor.     No  time  for  recre- 
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ation,  no  time  or  opportunity  for  reading  or  for  any  of  those 
enjoyments  that  elevate  the  man  above  the  brute.  Such  a 
life  is  mere  animal  existence.  Would  it»  then,  be  strange  if 
we  should  sometimes  feel  that  we  are  unable  to  fully  exercise 
the  inalienable  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution ? 

In  the  South,  a  strictly  agricultural  section  of  our  country, 
the  condition  of  farm  hands  is  still  worse.  For  years  the 
people  of  those  States  have  boasted  of  their  "  cheap  lahor^ 
And  the  system  practised  in  many  localities  is  really  a  spe- 

social  system  of  the  South  is  such  that  to  the  farm  hands 
political  liberty  is  a  mockery  and  a  farce.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  troubles  that  grow  out  of  the  race  question. 
But  the  fact  is,  existing  race  prejudice  is  cleverly  used  to 
cover  up  and  disguise  the  real  and  the  deeper  wrongs  and 
evils  that  grow  out  of  their  social  system,  which  is  a  remnant 
of  a  former  age,  when  kings  ruled,  supported  by  an  aristo- 
cratic class.  The  farm  hands  are  i*egarded  as  a  servile  and 
menial  class.  It  is  customary  in  that  coimtry  to  speak  of 
working  people,  of  both  sexes,  and  white  as  well  as  black,  as 
a  distinctively  laboring  class,  and  as  an  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate  part  of  society. 

And  in  the  great  West  —  the  far  West  —  that  land  of 
romance  and  intense  reality,  the  condition  of  farm  hands  is 
far  from  desirable.  In  some  localities  they  already  ai-e  a 
sort  of  wage-working  peasantry,  the  land  being  owned  by 
wealthy  landlords  or  great  corporations.  The  public  hears 
much  about  the  owners  of  those  vast  farms.  We  hear  all 
about  their  home  life,  the  accomplishments  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  of  theii*  social  relations.  We  get  minute  de- 
scriptions of  their  estates  and  of  their  costly  homes.  We  are 
told  of  the  number  of  servants  they  employ,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  horses  in  their  stables.  Our  knowledge  of  the  people 
of  that  country  is  confined  to  the  very  few  rich  landholders 
and  their  families. 

Of  the  laboring  masses  of  that  country  whose  labor  has 
ti-ansformed  wilderness  and  prairie  into  wealthy  States,  of 
the  men  whose  brain  and  brawn  have  improved  those  fanns 
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and  made  them  fruitful,  the  world  hears  nothing  whatever. 
Neither  does  the  world  hear  aught  of  the  women  and  girls 
employed  in  those  homes,  whose  labor  and  fidelity  make 
possible  the  lavish  hospitality  for  which  those  homes  are  far 
mous.  Their  very  identity  is  lost  in  the  term  "servant.'* 
These  workers  are  known  to  the  world  only  as  thingSy  as  the 
employees  of  some  rich  person.  These  are  an  "unknown 
factor,"  though  the  most  important  one. 

In  that  section  of  the  country,  conditions  are  such  that 
f aim  hands  merely  exist  —  simply  stay  on  the  forms  where 
they  ai-e  employed.  They  have  places  to  eat  and  sleep,  some- 
thing like  the  horses  they  drive.  But  those  places  lack  all 
the  true  elements  of  home,  as  civilized  people  understand 
that  term.  They  do  not  have  such  places  as  other  working- 
men  expect  to  find  in  lodging-houses  and  boarding-places. 
Living  in  such  a  manner,  they  are  unable  to  come  in  social 
contact  with  any  other  portion  of  the  community ;  they  really 
exist  outside  the  pale  of  society.  Practically  they  are  not  a 
recognized  part  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Herein  lies  a  grave  danger.  Such  injustice  must  eventu- 
ally react  against  society.  When  men  have  no  place  that 
seems  to  them  a  home,  and  no  social  ties,  they  lack  the  atr 
tachments  necessary  to  make  them  love  some  spot  of  earth 
and  some  community  of  people.  Men  thus  situated  cannot 
feel  the  love  and  respect  for  their  coimtry  that  American 
citizens  should  feel.  And  when  it  is  observed  that  through- 
out this  enth-e  country  important  laws  and  measures  that 
involve  all  of  our  interests  and  opportunities  in  life  are 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect  in  utter  contempt  of  our 
rights  and  wishes,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  we  should 
gradually  grow  to  feel  that  we  have  no  real  interest  in  our 
government  and  the  laws  that  support  it  Such  classes  are 
liable  to  become  a  menace  to  society  and  to  the  government. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  farm  hands  are  the 
American  proletariat. 

But  the  condition  of  the  farmer's  "  hired  girls  "  is  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  liired  men.  I  know  of  no  class  of 
respectable  people  who  are  so  completely  helpless  as  these 
hired  girls  employed  in  farmers'  kitchens.     They  are  almost 
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entirely  at  the  mercy  of  employers  and  employers^  families. 
They  have  no  "evenings  oiBE;"  they  know  no  conditions  save 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  employer.  And  the  public  seems  to 
think  those  guls  are  entitled  to  no  encouragement  or  protec- 
tion whatever.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  society 
and  public  opinion  do  not  accord  them  any  real  rights  at  all. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  girls  will  accept  almost  any  kind 
of  employment  in  city  or  town  rather  than  work  as  hired  girl 
on  a  farm. 

It  is  a  most  imfortunate  fact  that  the  "Farmers'  Move- 
ment,'* which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  during  the  past 
few  years,  has  done  almost  nothing  toward  improving  the 
conditions  that  are  so  intolerable  to  the  wage-eammg  people 
of  the  farms.  In  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farm  hand 
and  of  the  workingman,  that  movement  was  objectionable 
from  the  veiy  beginning.  Its  promoters  claimed  that  it  was 
a  social  as  well  as  an  industrial  movement,  and  was  designed 
for  the  benefit  and  the  uplifting  of  the  lower  classes  of  soci- 
ety and  of  the  agricultural  people.  Yet  the  lowest  and  the 
humblest  class  of  the  farming  people  themselves  were  entirely 
ignored.     Not  even  a  voice  was  raised  in  their  behalf. 

We  were  told  that  it  was  a  labor  movement  as  well  as  a 
farmers'  movement,  and  that  its  aim  was  to  help  the  laboring 
classes  and  cooperate  with  the  established  labor  movement. 
Yet  the  most  helpless  and  neglected  of  all  the  wage-earning 
classes — the  farm  hands — the  one  class  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  farmers'  interests,  and  the  one  class  that  should 
receive  benefit  from  a  farmers'  movement,  was  wholly  neg- 
lected.    Again  the  farm  hand  is  an  unknown  quantity. 

But  the  real  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  such 
farmers'  movements  as  the  Grange  and  the  Farmera'  Alliance 
have  been  economically  wrong.  They  were  based  on  erro- 
neous ideas  and  false  theories.  The  one  essential  sentiment, 
the  motive  force,  of  the  movement  was  the  very  conunon  be- 
lief, that  landowning  farmers,  simply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  landholders,  are  entitled  to  some  sort  of  special  con- 
siderations and  to  certain  special  rights  and  privileges.  Even 
in  this  country  landownership  still  carries  with  it  enough  of 
the  old  ideas  and  traditions  to  cause  landholders  to  claim  cer- 
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tain  rights  that  only  might  makes.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
claim  concessions  from  society,  or  from  the  rest  of  the  people, 
because  they  hold  exclusive  right  to  the  land. 

These  tMngs  cause  landholders  as  a  class  to  lose  sight  of 
the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  their  own  employees  and  ten- 
ants. And  if  those  ideas  and  the  sentiments  fostered  by 
those  farmers'  movements  continue  to  exert  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  legislation  of  the  several  States  and  over 
our  judiciary,  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  we  find  our- 
selves subject  to  an  array  of  oppressive  land  laws  and  to 
a  vicious  Sjrstem  of  landlordism,  with  its  inevitable  train  of 
evils  — its  "  rack  rents  "  and  its  "  evictions."  If  the  present 
trend  continues  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  agitation  of  the  land  question  that  will  try  the 
stability  of  our  institutions  as  it  has  never  yet  been  tried. 
We  have  found  that  our  republic  has  the  power  to  withstand 
the  rudest  shock  that  may  occur  from  a  sectional  rebellion. 
But  the  land  question  directly  affects  the  rights  and  interests 
of  everj^  person  living  under  our  government. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  when  all  the  economic  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  including  the  land  question,  ought  to  be 
studied  and  pi-esented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wage-earners 
of  the  farming  industry  and  of  the  entire  non-landowning  class 
of  rural  society.  As  a  class,  we,  the  farm  hands,  are  just  as 
much  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  labor  ques- 
tion as  any  other  workingmen.  And  all  agricultural  prob- 
lems concern  our  welfare  just  as  they  concern  that  of  the 
farmers  themselves.  And  a  study  from  our  standpoint  is 
very  important  because  there  are  some  phases  of  those  ques- 
tions that  are  scarcely  discernible  from  any  other.  And  it 
would  seem  that  among  the  lower  (?)  classes  of  the  rural 
people  is  the  proper  place  to  begin  a  thorough  study  of  so- 
cial problems. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  there  can  be  no  real  land  ques- 
tion in  this  extensive  country  of  ours.  But  there  are  already 
laws  upon  the  statute  books  of  many  of  our  Western  States, 
that,  under  conditions  now  almost  upon  us,  will  become  sorely 
oppressive,  and  give  landlords,  great  and  small,  undue  power 
over  renting  and  wage-earning  farmers.    And  we  have  sud- 
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denly  come  to  a  point  at  which  the  whole  problem  changes. 
The  public  domain  is  now  practically  exhausted.  Some- 
body owns  all  the  desirable  land.  The  farm  hand  and  the 
landless  farmer  can  no  longer  become  landholders  by  simply 
accepting  farms  from  the  government.  Somebody  now  dic- 
tates the  terms  upon  which  the  landless  may  become  land- 
holders. They  must  now  pay  tribute  to  some  person  or  cor- 
poration if  they  would  own  farms.  Heretofore  the  unoccupied 
territory  of  the  West  has  given  the  landless  class  a  ready 
means  of  escape  from  undesirable  conditions.  But  now  that 
their  means  of  escape  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  farm  hands  and 
tenant  farmers  will  be  forced  to  strive  to  make  conditions 
tolerable  within  the  domain  of  established  society. 

Here  we  must  notice  a  strong  tendency  to  extensive  land- 
lordism that  promises  ill  to  this  country.  Heretofore  we 
have  hugged  the  delusion  that  farms  become  divided  and 
subdivided  as  the  country  grows  older.  But  now  we  see 
everywhere  a  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  faims.  Suc- 
cessful farmers  buy  all  the  adjoining  farms  they  can ;  often 
they  "squeeze  out"  their  less  fortunate  neighbors  in  the 
most  heartless  manner.  In  the  Eastern  States,  especially, 
lich  persons  are  purchasing  vast  estates,  closing  public  high- 
ways, and  making  other  changes  with  an  utter  disregard  for 
the  present  and  future  rights  of  the  people.  In  other  places 
large  areas  of  land  are  purchased  and  held  as  investments. 
And  in  the  West  numbers  of  men  own  estates  many  miles  in 
extent,  some  of  them  almost  as  large  as  our  smaller  sovereign 
States,  others  larger  than  some  of  the  little  piincipalities  of 
Europe.  And  the  owners  of  those  estates  rule  over  the  peo- 
ple who  reside  on  them  with  an  arbitrary  power  that  might 
be  envied  by  the  rulers  of  the  European  principalities. 

In  view  of  these  things  a  few  of  our  most  thoughtful  peo- 
ple are  becoming  seriously  apprehensive.  They  do  not  fear 
a  scarcity  of  land,  but  they  believe  that  the  existence  of  such 
vast  estates  is  an  evil,  because  they  give  the  owners  a  degree 
of  power  that  is  incompatible  with  a  condition  of  liberty  and 
equality.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  an  entire 
State  being  owned  by  a  very  few  men.  In  that  case  those 
men  would  practically  dictate  and  control  the  affairs  of  the 
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State  by  virtue  of  actual  ownership.  Even  now  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unheard-of  thuig  for  one  man  to  own  an  entire 
coimty.  And  in  some  localities  there  are  instances  of  two^ 
or  three,  or  a  half-dozen  men  controlling  the  municipal  affairs 
of  a  town  by  right  (?)  of  ownership.  They  control  because 
they  happen  to  own  enough  of  the  visible  property  —  that  is, 
enough  of  the  houses  and  lots  which  constitute  the  town  — 
to  give  them  such  control. 

Believing  the  theory  which  generally  obtains  among  the 
landholding  people,  that  the  right  of  the  landowner  is  abso- 
lute and  subject  to  no  "  lord  paramount,"  to  no  conditions, 
nor  to  the  will  of  any  existing  power,  such  men  naturally 
claim  the  right  to  entire  control  over  land  in  all  its  relations. 
And  whenever  they  have  the  power  they  dictate  all  measures 
affecting  their  property  interests,  without  regard  for  the  rights 
and  wishes  of  the  public.  It  is  quite  possible  that  entire 
States  may  at  some  time  be  controlled  in  the  same  manner. 

But  the  majority  of  the  class  of  people  for  which  I  now 
speak  are  not  socialists  or  disciples  of  Henry  George  and 
his  school  of  "  Single-Taxers."  Though  we  know  that  our 
system  of  land  tenure  is  not  founded  upon  any  essential  prin- 
ciple of  equity  or  right,  we  have  no  desire  to  dispossess  peo- 
ple of  their  faims,  or  to  revolutionize  the  land  Sjrstem  of  this 
coimtry.  Its  only  foundation  is  our  consent  —  the  consent  of 
the  people.  We  know  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  real,  ab- 
solute right  of  private,  exclusive  ownership  to  a  piece  of  land. 
But  as  the  people  are  agreed  that,  for  the  pi-esent,  private 
ownership  is  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem, 
we  farm  hands  are  not  ready  to  rebel  against  that  system. 

But  we  do  believe  that  all  laws  pertaining  to  land,  and  to 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  owners  should  take  full  cog- 
nizance of  all  the  natural  or  personal  rights  of  the  people, 
individually  and  collectively.  We  demand  that  such  laws 
shall  be  so  adjusted  that  they  will  give  the  landless  classes 
an  absolute  and  unquestionable  right  to  an  abode  upon  the 
soil  of  our  own  country.  At  present  we  live  here  upon  our 
native  soil  only  by  someone's  consent,  tacitly  or  expressly 
given.  Under  our  laws,  if  they  were  carried  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  the  landowners  could  compel  us  to  move  on  and 
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on,  —  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  forced  to  move  on  forever,  — ^ 
finding  a  right  to  stop  nowhere,  unless  we  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions which  those  owners  have  a  legal  right  to  impose  upon 
us.  But  by  another  set  of  laws  we  may  even  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  moving  on,  for  we  might  be  arrested  as  vagrants. 

On  accoimt  of  the  influences  and  ideas  already  mentioned, 
the  lawmaking  powers  have  acted  on  the  theory  that  the 
prime  and  exclusive  object  of  all  land  legislation  is  to  protect 
the  landholders  in  the  exercise  of  the  widest  possible  range 
of  rights  and  powers.  In  this  as  in  many  other  instances 
the  laws  protect  the  strong  against  the  weak.  Those  laws 
give  landholders  a  power  over  their  hired  men  and  tenants 
that  is  absolutely  unjust.  Here  in  the  State  from  which  I 
write  —  a  State  that  boasts  of  the  protection  it  gives  to  labor 
and  to  poor  men  —  there  is  no  '*  exemption  "  in  favor  of  ten- 
ants against  landlords'  claims  for  rent.  A  claim  for  rent 
takes  precedence  over  everything,  even  a  claim  for  wages. 
If  my  employer  happens  to  be  a  tenant  farmer,  his  landlord 
can  take  the  entire  crop  and  every  visible  thing  he  owns,  if 
required  to  satisfy  a  claim  for  rent.  And  then  he  can  evict 
us  both,  and  send  us  out  homeless  and  penniless  —  both 
robbed  of  our  labor.  America  has  her  evictions  as  cruel  as 
those  of  Ireland. 

We  can  grant  the  landowner  all  of  his  legitimate  rights, 
and  then  effect  important  reforms.  For,  according  to  a  just 
and  proper  interpretation  of  our  present  land  system,  ^Hhe 
land  is  the  heritage  of  the  people."  Considered  as  the  terri- 
tory of  our  government,  the  land  is  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  persons  who  <^own"  the  farms.  Considered  in  that 
relation  and  as  a  public  utility  the  land  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment, or  to  the  people.  As  it  involves  the  interests,  the 
rights,  and  the  oppoitunities  of  all  persons,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  public  control  of  the 
land.  All  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  all  questions  of  its 
relation  to  the  common  welfare. 

I  am  aware  that  farmers  themselves  are  now  complaining 
of  adverse  conditions  and  poverty.  I  know  that  many  peo- 
ple will  argue  that  we  are  not  justified  in  forcing  an  agita- 
tion in  behalf  of  our  class  at  this  time,  while  farmers  them- 
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selves,  our  employers,  are  forced  to  fight  against  such  serious 
adversities.  But  we  demand  nothing  that  should  make 
farmers  any  poorer.  We  believe  that  the  evils  against 
which  we  protest  are  detrimental  to  farmers  as  well  as  to 
ourselves.  The  one  great  justification  of  the  labor  movement 
is  the  fact  that  none  of  its  essential  demands  would  limit  or 
curtail  any  of  the  legitimate  rights  and  privileges  of  employ- 
ers or  of  any  other  class  of  people.  It  is  not  to  low  wages 
and  to  subservience  on  the  part  of  farm  hands  that  the  fann- 
ers of  this  country  must  look  for  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
hard  conditions  that  now  environ  them. 

A  discussion  of  the  labor  question  on  the  farm  at  this  time 
tends  to  simplify  rather  than  complicate  the  great  problem  of 
agricultural  discontent  By  thus  bringing  to  view  the  inter- 
ests of  all  elements  of  the  farming  population,  farmers  are 
able  to  obtain  a  much  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
real  evils  that  confront  them.  With  a  proper  understanding 
of  their  relations  to  other  elements  of  the  community  and  to 
other  industrial  classes,  they  will  learn  that  former  farmers' 
movements  were  failures  because  they  were  too  self-contained, 
and  were  conducted  in  defiance  of  the  real  demands  of  the 
times.  Though  attempting  political  affiliation  with  labor  or^ 
ganizations,  those  movements,  in  general  trend  and  effect,  have 
operated  as  a  counter-current  to  the  true  labor  movement. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  outline  the  reforms 
that  may  be  necessary.  But  the  enactment  of  a  few  discon- 
nected, specific  laws  will  not  suffice.  We  do  not  need  new 
laws  so  much  as  we  need  a  change  of  the  recognized  princi- 
ples and  theories  that  imderlie  all  law.  The  thing  needed 
now  most  of  all  is  to  inculcate  into  the  public  mind  a  better 
scheme  of  political  economy  and  a  new  social  philosophy,  for 
the  guidance  of  lawmakers  and  courts. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
actual  condition  of  our  class.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  social  condition  of  the  farm  laboring  class 
will  enable  the  people  to  discover  some  solution  of  the  pres- 
ent agricultural  discontent  that  will  benefit  and  satisfy  both 
farmer  and  farm  hand. 

TOPBKA,  Kansas. 


PRACTICAL  MEASURES  FOR  PROMOTING 
MANHOOD  AND  PREVENTING  CRIME. 


BY  B.   O.   FLOWER. 


THE  capital  lesson  for  us  to  learn  to-day  is  that  the  inter- 1 
est  of  each  is  the  interest  of  all,  and  that  any  society 
which  is  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  weak  and 
unfortunate  will  sooner  or  later  pay  bitterly  for  its  selfish 
neglect.  The  solidarity  of  the  race  is  such  that  the  injury 
of  a  single  unit  affects  the  other  units,  and  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  injures  the  society  in  which  the  wronged  one 
dwells.  A  large  proportion  of  the  vast  sums  expended  yearly 
for  the  protection  of  property  and  life  and  for  sustaining 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  and  almshouses  would 
be  saved  had  society  the  wisdom  and  forethought  to  take 
steps  to  aid  the  weak  and  unfortunate  to  reach  honorable 
paths  of  endeavor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  within  their 
reach  pleasant  resorts  where  good  music,  ennobling  art,  and 
entertaining  pastimes  would  give  brightness  to  their  few 
leisure  hours,  thus  lending  a  new  charm  to  life,  while  subtly 
educating  and  uplifting  them  by  filling  their  minds  with  pure 
and  morally  healthful  ideas. 

Perhaps  the  importance  of  giving  society's  unfortunates 
bright  surroundings  during  their  leisure  hours  will  be  better 
appreciated  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  how  largely  life  is 
the  result  of  that  which  envii*ons  the  individual.  And  at  the 
outset  it  is  necessary  that  we  keep  in  mind  two  great  facts 
frequently  overlooked  by  teachers  and  philosophers.  Man  is 
essentially  an  imitative  animal,  and  is  largely  the  creature  of 
habit  or  emotion,  or  of  both.  Dull  minds  —  dwarfed,  blunted, 
or  stunted  mentalities — are  frequentiy  almost  devoid  of  ima- 
gination. They  pass  through  life  for  the  most  part  creatures 
of  imitation  and  habit.  They  do  that  which  they  see  others 
do,  or  that  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  them- 
selves. They  drift  through  life  in  an  aimless  sort  of  manner. 
If  temptations  are  at  hand,  if  degradation  and  evil  are  on 
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every  side,  they  fall  into  evil  ways  because  of  their  environ- 
ment, because  they  are  weak  and  imitative,  and  because 
doing  wrong  soon  becomes  a  habit.  Before  they  are  con- 
scious of  it  they  do  as  others  do,  until  habits  are  formed 
which  in  time  become  second  nature.  Of  course  degrada- 
tion or  evildoing  is  progressive,  and  the  downward  course 
of  these  weaklings  is  accelerated  as  they  journey  through 
life.  But  the  greatest  factors  in  their  unfortunate  careers 
have  been  environment,  the  propensity  to  imitate,  and  the 
spell  of  habit  when  once  acquired. 

Not  so  with  most  young  people,  and  with  persons  of  bright 
mentality.  Here  the  imagination  swajrs  the  sceptre  in  the 
thought  world  and  draws  its  very  life  from  the  planes  of 
emotion.  If  the  emotions  are  stimulated  on  the  higher  or 
spiritual  plane  of  sensation,  the  world  of  imagination  is  made 
luminous  with  high,  refining,  and  altruistic  ideals.  If  the 
lower  planes  of  sensation  are  appealed  to,  the  imagination 
is  influenced  and  filled  with  sensual  and  essentially  selfiush 
emotions. 

Hence  we  see  at  a  glance  how  music,  which  appeals  so  (, 
strongly  to  the  emotional  nature,  may  be  an  inestimable  bless-  I 
ing  or  an  immeasurable  curse  according  to  whether  it  appeals  | 
to  the  higher  or  lower  planes  of  sensation,  according  to 
whether  it  fills  the  world  of  the  imagination  with  exalted  and 
divine  ideals  or  with  pictures  calculated  to  arouse  the  lower 
nature.  Thus  we  readily  imderstand  how  positively  debasing 
the  dance-hall  songs  and  music  are,  and  we  can  easily  believe 
the  truth  of  the  following  statement  made  by  the  eminent 
English  clergyman  and  author  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  :  ^^  I  have 
known  the  oratorio  of  ^The  Messiah'  to  draw  the  lowest  dregs 
of  Whitechapel  into  a  church  to  hear  i£,  and  during  the  per- 
formance sobs  have  broken  forth  from  the  silent  and  attentive 
throng."  Anything  which  strongly  arouses  the  emotional  nar- 
ture  on  the  spiritual  plane  claiifies  the  soul,  strengthens  all 
good  resolutions,  and  gives  life  an  upward  inspiration.  Soci- 
ety has  not  yet  learned  this  great  lesson ;  nor  has  it  considered 
another  fact  of  equal  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  social 
progress — the  far-reaching  and  life-influencing  character  of  im- 
pressions borne  in  upon  the  mind  in  the  H    f  hours  when  the 
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brain  of  the  toiler  is  relaxed  and  receptive  and  when  his  body 
is  at  rest.  At  such  times  the  imagination  receives  and  stores 
away  images,  pictures,  and  trains  of  association  suggested  by 
what  has  been  given  to  it,  and  these  become  food  for  the 
mind  or  form  conscious  or  unconscious  ideals  which  engross 
the  thought  in  future  life. 

When  the  emotional  nature  is  profoundly  stirred  by  splen- 
did or  inspiring  music,  impressions  aie  frequently  given  to 
the  mind  which  change  the  whole  current  of  life.  This  also 
is  frequently  the  case  where  tiie  music  or  the  object  which 
appeals  to  the  emotion  awakens  trains  of  association  long 
buried  but  hallowed  by  holy  remembrances  of  a  happy  child- 
hood. 

An  incident  illustrating  this  was  related  to  me  by  Mother 
Pindle  of  the  Florence  Crittenden  Home  in  New  York.  One 
evening  some  one  was  plapng  on  the  chapel  organ  of  that 
wonderful  home  for  imfortunate  women.  The  piece  was  one 
of  the  familiar  hynms  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
Soon  the  little  congregation  joined  in  the  hynm.  Outside,  a 
poor  unfortunate  girl  who  had  been  betrayed,  and  whose  life 
from  the  time  of  her  ruin  had  been  a  continuous  descent, 
was  passing.  As  the  familiar  air  fell  on  her  ear  she  started 
and  then  stood  as  if  riveted  to  the  sidewalk.  At  length  she 
stepped  into  the  service  room,  and  before  the  hymn  was  over 
she  had  broken  into  violent  sobbing.  The  attentive  matron 
and  her  earnest  co-workers  surrounded  her,  and  in  answer  to 
their  kindly  questions  she  gave  them  the  story  of  her  life, 
and  related  how  the  hymn,  which  had  been  her  mother's  favorite 
before  she  died,  had  overcome  her,  how  it  had  brought  up  be- 
fore her  all  the  lessons  her  mother  had  striven  to  teach,  and 
how  she  had  resolved  to  live  a  purer  life.  All  this  had  hap- 
pened some  years  before  the  story  was  told  to  me,  and  the 
poor  girl  then  saved  by  a  hymn  had  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  helpful  workers  for  the  imfortunates  in  the  city. 

Hundreds  of  similar  cases  could  be  recited,  showing  the 
power  of  good  music  in  arousing  the  divine  in  the  human 
clay  and  leading  to  spiritual  supremacy.  I  emphasize  music 
because  of  its  influence  on.  young  and  old,  because  it  sings 
itself  into  the   soul,  because  it  stirs  tihe  emotions  so  piu- 
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foundly,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  effectire  agencies 
for  elevating  human  nature  while  it  gladdens  the  heart. 

It  should  be  the  concern  of  the  state  to  overcome  evil  with 
good,  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  her  citizens  to  do 
right.  Any  practical  measure  which  would  promote  man- 
hood and  prevent  the  spread  of  crime  and  vice  should  receive 
the  serious  consideration  of  economists  no  less  than  humani- 
tarians. The  beneficial  results  of  parks,  open  squares,  and 
[  public  gardens  are  generally  recognized,  not  only  as  being  in 
la  very  real  sense  the  lungs  of  a  city,  but  also  as  giving  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  to  the  dwellers  in  crowded  sections  by  ap- 
pealing to  their  love  of  the  beautiful  and  filling  their  ima- 
ginations with  bright  and  wholesome  images.  A  well-kept 
public  park-and-garden  S3n3tem  such  as  that  possessed  by 
Boston  is  of  inconceivable  value  in  elevating  the  ideals  of 
the  people,  giving  them  pleasure,  and  affording  food  for  dull 
and  tired  imaginations. 

Each  fortnight  during  the  past  few  months  the  people  oi 
Brookline  have  been  favored  with  evening  concerts  by  one 
of  the  finest  bands  in  New  England.  These  concerts  were 
given  in  the  open  common  in  front  of  the  High  School. 
Here  great  audiences  assembled  around  the  platform,  in  large 
groups  on  the  slopes  leading  up  to  Cypress  Street,  and 
around  the  railings  between  the  common  and  the  streets, 
while  the  streets  were  lined  with  caniages.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  audiences  were  ladies.  A  great  number  of 
childi'en  were  also  present.  There  were  many  parents  with 
babies  and  little  ones,  some  old  people,  and  persons  who  ap- 
peared to  be  from  almost  every  station  in  life.  The  audi- 
ences stood  or  were  seated  in  groups  on  the  benches.  The 
concert  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  Popular  airs  were  inter- 
spersed with  selections  from  such  masters  as  Wagner  and 
Handel.  The  people  not  only  preserved  perfect  order,  but 
drank  in  the  melody  as  thirsty  plants  drink  in  the  raindrops. 
Rest,  relaxation,  pleasure,  all  were  visible,  and  I  thought 
while  observing  the  beautiful  spectacle  how  many  brains 
were  being  filled  with  music  which  would  ring  sweetly 
through  the  coming  days.  Those  vast  audiences  were  also 
unconsciously  being  educated  upward.     Their  enjoyment  was 
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of  the  purest  character,  and  it  was  elevating  their  ideals, 
tastes,  and  desires. 

Motives  of  self-interest  and  economy  second  the  higher  in- 
centives of  ennobling  humanity  in  calling  for  a  liberal  exten- 
sion of  measures  which  shall  contribute  to  healthful  pleasure 
while  being  broadly  educational.  During  the  summer  sea- 
son, on  all  days  when  the  breadwinners  have  leisure,  every 
city  should  provide  for  concerts  or  other  fine  musical  enter- 
tainments in  all  the  most  popular  parks,  especially  in  those 
parks  and  squares  near  to  the  homes  of  the  poor.  There 
should  also  be  shoi-t  band  concerts  from  seven  to  eight  eveiy 
evening  in  parks  easily  accessible  to  the  dwellers  in  the  slums 
and  overcrowded  districts. 

But  we  should  go  beyond  this.  Situated  in  various  locali- 
ties throughout  every  city  there  should  be  large  public  haUs 
in  which,  during  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  musical  enter- 
tainments of  a  high  order  should  be  given  free  every  evening, 
and  at  which  some  of  the  noblest  creations  of  the  great  com- 
posers should  be  mingled  with  the  thrilling  heart^songs  and 
hymns  which  ever  exert  such  a  strange  spell  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  In  these  great  public  halls  there  should  also 
be  rooms  in  which  stereopticon  lectures  and  other  popular 
entertainments  should  be  given  free,  public  reading-rooms 
supplied  with  the  best  literature,  art  rooms  hung  with  good 
works  calculated  to  develop  the  artistic  impulses  and  also 
elevate  the  imagination.  Here  the  attendant  should  from 
time  to  time  explain  the  pictures  and  give  short  talks  on  the 
great  art  masters,  also  on  various  methods  of  reproducing 
original  works,  such  as  lithographing,  photogravure,  wood- 
cutting, etching,  steel  engraving,  line  drawing,  etc.  The 
pictures  in  one  of  these  great  halls  could  after  a  season  be 
removed  to  another  similar  place,  and  thus  the  various  sets 
could,  during  the  year,  be  used  at  intervals  in  each  of  the 
public  temples  of  education  and  entertainment.  In  these 
buildings  there  should  also  be  rooms  given  to  healthful  ex- 
ercises and  innocent  amusement ;  and  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  slums  of  great  cities,  commodious  coffee  rooms 
should  be  attached,  where  wholesome  lunches  and  nutritious 
temperance  beverages  should  be  served  at  a  nominal  coBt 
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Those  who  have  visited  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  at 
night  have  been  impressed  with  the  a\vful  gloom  which 
hangs  like  a  pall  over  these  squalid  sections,  save  where  the 
blight  lights  of  saloon  and  dance-hall  invite  the  multitudes 
who  are  housed  in  dark  and  gloomy  quarters.  The  slums  of 
our  cities  are  recognized  hotbeds  of  vice,  degradation,  and 
crime.  Within  their  borders  one  finds  men,  women,  and 
children  huddled  together  in  a  manner  fatal  to  those  finer 
"instincts  of  morality  which  are  the  priceless  possession  of 
^  refined  and  developed  natures.  There,  in  dark,  squalid  rooms 
in  wretched  houses,  built  without  thought  of  health  or  com- 
fort, exist  thousands  of  our  fellow  beings.  Frequently  they 
are  found  in  attics,  reached  only  after  ascending  long,  dark, 
and  filthy  stairs,  or  in  damp  cellars.  In  the  daytime  these 
herding-places  present  a  sickening  and  repulsive  spectacle, 
but  at  night  there  is  something  indescribably  repellent  about 
them.  Dark,  grimy,  with  air  freighted  with  ill^meUing 
odoi-s,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  wretched  inmates  wish  to 
fly  from  them  if  only  for  an  hour.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
brightly  lighted  saloon  lures  the  tired  workers.  They  are 
ahnost  the  only  buildings  not  shrouded  in  forbiddmg  dark- 
ness. They  have  a  cheery  exterior  in  the  midst  of  the  pre- 
vailing gloom.  Let  me  repeat,  man  is  a  social  animal,  an 
imitative  being,  a  creature  of  habit ;  .he  drifts  into  the  saloon 
frequently  more  to  escape  the  stifling  quarters  he  calls  his 
home,  and  because  the  saloon  is  bright  and  attractive  and  in 
it  he  will  find  friends  with  whom  to  chat,  than  from  any  in- 
satiable craving  for  drink.  In  this  I  grant  he  displays  self- 
ishness, but  at  present  we  are  dealing  with  conditions  as 
they  are,  and  are  examining  them  in  their  bearings  on  soci- 
ety rather  than  considering  them  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view. 

What  is  true  of  the  saloon  is  true  of  the  dance-hall,  which 
is  particularly  inviting  to  the  young,  who  love  music  and  are 
hungry  for  some  kind  of  entertainment  to  relieve  the  fright- 
ful monotony  of  their  sunless  lives.  Insensibly,  step  by  step, 
hundreds  of  lives  opening  into  maidenhood  and  manhood  are 
drawn  each  year  into  the  web  of  sin,  degradation,  and  dis- 
honor.    Insensibly  the  fires  of  death  are  kindled  in  the  mind, 
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their  feet  take  the  downward  course,  and  ere  long  they 
awaken  to  find  themselves  hideous  wretches  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Even  before  the  child  reaches  anytliing  like 
the  years  of  maturity  his  imagination,  starving  for  nourish- 
ment as  a  plant  in  a  cellar  starves  for  sunshine,  absorbs  the 
moral  contagion  of  its  environment.  Low,  coarse,  vile  ideas 
and  images  come  into  the  mind  and  become  food  upon  which 
the  imagination  feeds.  The  child  is  poisoned  long  before  he 
becomes  a  man.  With  grown  people  the  case  is  somewhat 
different,  but  the  results  are  much  the  same. 

When  the  environment  is  such  that  the  influences,  agen- 
cies, and  wellsprings  of  life  are  evil  the  result  must  be  disas- 
trous to  the  individual  and  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
We  have  very  wisely  established  S3n3tems  ot  popular  educa- 
tion on  the  sound  economic  assumption  that  the  safety  of  the 
state  depends  largely  upon  the  intelligence  of  her  children, 
and  yet,  ignoring  this  accepted  theory  in  regard  to  the  impoi^ 
tance  of  educating  the  citizen,  we  leave  the  most  populous 
sections  of  our  great  cities  practically  given  over  to  agencies 
which  actively  educate,  or  bring  out,  the  worst  instead  of  the 
best  in  man.  They  stimulate  the  animal  plane  of  sensation 
instead  of  appealing  to  the  higher  emotions. 

The  time  has  wrived  when  it  is  vitally  important  that  a 
vigorous  agitation  be  inaugurated  for  liberally  extending  the 
sound  ideas  of  true  education  and  the  correct  theory  of  the 
true  function  of  government  as  expressed  in  our  parks,  pub- 
lic gardens,  museums,  libraries,  and  common  schools,  by  sup- 
plying places  of  public  resort  with  the  best  music  and  enter- 
tainment and  pastimes,  which  shall  broaden  the  mental  hori- 
zon, brighten  life,  and  develop  the  best  in  the  individual, 
and  also  in  the  erection  of  temples  of  popular  improvement 
and  entertainment  in  all  thickly  settled  parts  of  our  cities. 
This  innovation,  or  rather  this  extension  of  a  wise  policy 
already  inaugurated,  is  not,  as  some  social  reformers  imagine, 
palliative  in  nature.  It  is  not  a  charity  measure,  but  a  wise 
and  beneficent  extension  of  proper  governmental  functions 
for  lessening  crime,  imbecility,  degradation,  vice,  and  pauper- 
ism, for  saving  vast  expenditure  for  penal  institutions,  for 
elevating  the  standard  of  citizenship,  for  dignifying  life,  for 
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bring^Dg  ennobling  pleasure  into  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate, 
for  surrounding  thousands  with  a  healthy  environment  dur- 
ing the  only  time  they  have  for  leisure,  and  for  unconsciously 
educating  them  upward ;  in  a  word,  for  curtailing  crime  and 
depravity  by  elevating  the  ideals  and  substituting  pure  and 
inspiring  entertainments  for  vicious  and  degimling  amuse- 
ments. 

That  state  or  mimicipality  will  earn  for  itself  a  high  place 
m  the  civihzation  of  to-morrow  which  adopts  a  broad,  liberal 
system  of  public  educational  entertainments  in  large,  commo- 
dious, and  attractive  resorts,  thereby  reducing  crime,  pauper- 
ism, and  animal  excesses,  while  stirring  the  imagination  on 
the  higher  plane  of  sensation,  filling  it  with  pure  ideals  and 
the  sweet  melody  of  lofty  music,  in  which  there  should  be  no 
alloy  of  vulgarity  or  coarse  suggestiveness. 

Give  the  people  temples  of  entertainment  which  will  be 
in  the  truest  sense  grand  educational  institutions,  which  will 
fiU  life's  leisure  hours  with  a  sweetness  that  will  leave  no 
bitter  aftertaste,  and  which,  night  by  night,  will  educate, 
purify,  refine,  and  uplift. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  SENSATIONAL  JOURNALS. 


BY  JOHN  HSNDBBSOK  GABKSEY,  LL.  B. 


THE  times,  like  astronomical  phenomena,  have  their  signs, 
but  the  most  common  trouble  with  the  observers  is 
that  of  mistaking  the  manifestations  of  events  them- 
selves for  the  signs  indicating  coming  ones.  For  instance,  it 
is  often  said  that  the  world  is  growing  worse,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  tlie  times  is  toward  materialism,  and  that  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  will  be,  some  time,  that  of  a  machine,  unre- 
lenting, inhuman,  and  lacking  in  all  the  godlike  attributes. 
Tliis  is  not  true.  If  the  observer  will  take  the  trouble  to 
analyze  the  times,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  the  present 
condition  which  is  bad,  the  indications  for  the  future  being 
decidedly  good. 

One  of  these  signs  of  the  times  is  a  loud  and  rapidly  swell- 
ing cry  of  protest  from  the  more  conservative  and  level- 
headed portion  of  the  community  (which  is  really  the  balance- 
wheel  that  makes  prosperity)  against  the  sensational  journal. 
This  protest  has  reached  such  a  volume  that  it  must  be  met, 
and  it  is  met  by  a  majority  of  the  editors  and  managers  with 
the  statement  that  ^^  sensationalism  is  what  the  people  want." 
They  maintain  that  they  cannot  sell  their  publications  unless 
their  pages  contain  catalogues  of  crime,  column4ong  descrip- 
tions, with  pictures,  of  the  collars  of  noted  and  notorious 
men,  facial  characteristics  of  great  malefactors,  chapters  from 
the  private  life  of  some  one  dead  and  defenceless,  slurs  upon 
them  that  sit  in  the  high  places,  or  more  or  less  wild  rumors 
of  possible  political  conspiracies.  The  President  is  photo- 
graphed and  described  in  all  possible  and  impossible  places 
and  positions,  dignified  and  otherwise,  and  his  family  are 
pictured  in  detail,  mostly  from  imagination.  Not  content 
with  telling  what  high  officials  have  done  or  will  do,  columns 
are  devoted  to  telling  what  they  have  not  done  or  will  not 
do.  The  correspondents  in  foreign  capitals  cable  us  a  rumor 
one  day,  and  deny  it  in  half  a  column  the  next;  and  the 
position  of  'war  correspondent  has  become  one  with  that  of 
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advertising  agent,  possibly  more  entertaining,  but  not  more 
reliable.  Courts  of  law  ai*e  censured  for  their  decisions  ac- 
cording to  the  whim  or  S3anpathy  of  the  writer,  who  is  fre- 
quently incompetent  to  judge  of  the  matter  at  all ;  and  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged  witli  a  crime  is  laid 
before  the  people,  in  accordance  not  with  the  facts,  but  with 
the  political  situation  or  the  influence  of  the  accused's  friends. 
And  all  this  in  the  news  columns  of  the  journals.  The 
editorial  page,  once  the  forum  where  public  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed,— where  the  voice  of  the  people  was  ably  crystallized 
into  forcible  phrases,  —  has  become  a  little-read  and  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  average  paper.  True,  there  are  some  nota- 
ble exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  among  the  papers  of 
smaller  circulation,  the  papers  to  which  the  term  **  conserva- 
tive "  is  applied  in  its  new  meaning,  synonymous  with  con- 
tempt. The  editor  or  publisher  of  a  great  journal  too  often 
uses  his  news  columns,  as  well  as  his  editorial  pages,  as  vehi- 
cles by  which  to  carry  on  a  campaign  against  his  personal 
enemies  or  political  opponents.  The  personality  of  the  edi- 
tor, publisher,  owner  (almost  synonymous  terms  to-day)  is 
set  forth  in  every  account  of  any  occurrence,  public  or  pri- 
vate, which  takes  place  anywhere  in  the  world.  If  the  edi- 
tor believes  that  Turkey  ought  to  be  dismembered,  his  de- 
spatches will  be  edited  to  that  effect.  If  he  believes  that 
Cuba  ought  to  be  free,  his  news  from  the  Antilles  will  be 
tinctured  with  that  sentiment.  The  journals  of  the  day,  so 
far  from  moulding  public  opinion,  have  now  the  questionable 
honor  of  manufacturing  public  prejudice.  In  their  struggle 
for  supremacy  public  opinion  has  been  throttled  by  them,  and 
such  a  thing  as  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  a  case,  as  conveyed  by  the  papers,  is  impossible.  They 
have  acquired  the  power  of  giants,  and  have  become  tyrants 
in  the  use  of  that  power.  They  indulge  in  the  open  boast 
that  they  can  make  or  unmake  any  man  or  woman,  any  set 
of  men  or  any  institution,  any  line  of  thought  or  any  reform; 
and  they  are  pretty  nearly  right.  It  was  the  newspapers 
that  made  the  Coxey  movement  possible ;  it  is  the  news- 
papers that  fight  our  political  battles,  as  in  the  campaign 
just  past ;  and  it  is  the  newspapers  that  make  good  business 
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men  so  averse  to  taking  offices  of  public  trust.  They  have 
the  power  to  accomplish  great  good,  but  they  too  often  ac- 
complish great  ills. 

And  against  this  influence  the  people  have  substantially  no 
\  pi-otection.  By  persistent  and  energetic  lobbying  the  news- 
papers are  effecting  the  passage  of  libel  laws  which  pi-acticaUjvr 
free  them  from  any  liability  whatever.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
truth  is  no  defence  to  a  libel,  and  a  vigorous  effort  is  bemg 
made  to  change  the  statute.  In  Illinois  the  statute  reads  that 
the  truth  shall  be  a  defence  "  when  published  with  good  mo- 
tives and  for  justifiable  ends."  In  Massachusetts  an  act  is 
prepared,  and  is  being  pushed  before  the  general  assembly, 
which  practically  makes  the  publication  of  a  retraction  a 
good  defence.  In  Maryland  they  have  a  statute  making  the 
most  irresponsible  tramp  reporter  a  privileged  person  in  the 
matter  of  communications,  the  same  as  doctors  and  lawyers. 
If  the  Massachusetts  law  passes  in  other  States  where  it  is 
being  urged,  libel  suits  under  it  will  be  twice  as  expensive  to 
try,  because  twice  as  complicated,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  will  never  be  satisfactory,  as  so  much  is  left  to  the 
particular  circumstances  in  each  case.  The  result  will  be 
that  there  will  be  less  inclination  to  institute  these  suits,  and 
the  press  will  be  rendered  still  more  free  from  responsibility. 

Practically  the  libel  laws  now  extant,  instead  of  being 
severe,  are  almost  powerless.  The  writer  is  able  to  recall 
but  one  case  in  his  inunediate  knowledge  where  the  plain- 
tiff has  succeeded  in  having  the  libeller  incarcerated,  and  this 
incarceration  was  for  thirty  days  only,  while  the  newspaper 
which  published  the  libel  ran  along  at  about  the  same  gait  as 
before.  Every  concession  to  the  newspaper  in  this  particu- 
lar is  giving  greater  license  to  the  sensational  press,  while  it 
is  a  mere  superfluity  to  the  honorably  managed  journals.  The 
libel  laws  of  the  various  States,  as  they  now  stand,  amply  pro- 
tect the  reliable,  honest,  and  truthful  newspapers ;  every  re- 
laxation is  an  encouragement  to  the  unreliable,  dishonest,  and 
untruthful  ones.  If  the  latter  can  take  their  stand  behind 
complicated  acts  and  long  statutes  they  are  virtually  free  to 
do  and  say  anything  which  strikes  their  errant  fancy.  We 
cannot  have  a  press  censorship ;  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
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constitutional  principles  of  our  countiy ;  but  it  is  a  perfectly 
patent  fact  that  we  need  some  protection  from  the  flood  of 
journalistic  filth  issuing  from  the  great  cities. 

Yet,  they  say,  the  people  want  this  sort  of  thing.  They 
say  the  American  people  want  opportunities  to  sneer  at 
everything  and  each  other.  They  say  that  slurs  and  jingo- 
ism and  boasting  and  abuse  are  essentials  to  their  existence. 
They  say  that  their  editoi's  must  show  themselves  in  the 
"policy  of  the  paper."  They  make  it  a  rule  that  events 
which  do  not  happen  at  a  popular  time  and  in  a  popular  way, 
must  be  lightly  passed  over  unless  it  suits  the  policy  of  the 
paper  to  notice  them  at  length.  They  will  tell  you  that 
news  must  not  be  given  to  the  people  as  it  is,  but  as  the 
public  wants  it,  and  then  they  instruct  their  readers  how  to 
want  it. 

The  people  —  the  masses  of  the  population  of  the  country 
—  are  not  given,  as  a  rule,  to  domg  their  own  thinking. 
There  come  occasions  when  they  do  think  for  themselves, 
and  on  these  occasions  some  great  national  chan^  usually 
takes  place.  But  in  matters  of  daily  routine  they  believe 
what  the  newspapers  tell  them,  not  because  they  have  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  papers,  for  if  you  call  their  attention  to 
the  matter  they  will  say  that  the  newspapers  always  lie,  but 
because  they  do  not  care  to  take  the  time  to  reason  about 
what  they  read.  We  are  a  busy  nation ;  we  are  bent  on  our 
pursuit  of  business  as  intently  as  the  bicyclist  who  rides 
the  "  slot "  of  a  cable  road  is  bent  on  keeping  his  narrow 
path.  Our  business  men  hire  lawyers  to  do  their  thinking 
in  the  most  ordinary  matters  of  commercial  procedure.  Our 
"thinkers"  are  all  specialists;  the  well-informed  man  is  a 
rata  avis.  The  consequence  is  that  when  an  invisible  and 
intangible  oracle,  such  as  the  editor  of  a  great  newspaper, 
thunders  forth  a  dogma,  the  people  half-unconsciously  take 
it  for  well-authenticated  fact.  The  style  royal,  **  we,"  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  weight  attached  to  the  utterances 
of  the  journals,  for  there  is  a  popular  delusion  to  the  effect 
that  behind  the  "we"  lie  the  greatest  erudition  and  the 
soundest  judgment. 

Therefore,  when  a  newspaper  cries  out  that  the  pubUo  is 
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depraved,  the  public  believes  it.  When  it  announces  that 
certain  political  doctrines  are  right,  most  of  its  subscribers 
accept  the  announcement.  When  it  states  that  eminent  men 
are  really  beasts  by  nature,  the  public  reads  and  believes. 
And  when  it  says  to  the  public :  *^  You  want  filth  or  sensa- 
tionalism in  your  daily  reading  ;  you  want  to  hear  things  as 
*we'  think  you  ought  to  hear  them,"  the  public  meekly 
acquiesces  in  the  edict.  As  a  collection  of  integers,  each 
member  of  the  pubUc  fomUy  rejects  personal  appUcation  of 
any  of  these  statements,  but  he  reads  to  see  to  what  depths 
his  neighbors  have  descended.  Give  this  collection  of  inte- 
gers a  chance,  give  each  an  opportunity  to  choose  for  him- 
self what  he  really  wants,  and  the  mass  of  the  results  will  be 
found  to  indicate  radically  different  conditions  from  those 
now  existing. 

It  is  not  argued  that  the  newspapers  do  no  good  ;  it  is  not 
maintained  that  their  total  suppression  would  be  of  benefit. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  a  country  of  such  vast  territorial 
extent  as  this,  newspapers  are  a  necessity.  Without  them 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  would  be  any  harmony  whatever 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  West  and  the  East. 
Whatever  our  national  voice  is  to  be,  whether  prejudice  or 
opinion,  just  or  unjust,  it  must  be  as  one  voice,  or,  at  least, 
must  speak  on  a  common  pitch  in  order  to  be  heard  above 
the  clamor  of  nations ;  and  without  the  newspapers  to  indi- 
cate this  tone  to  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  the 
voice  of  the  people  would  be  so  discordant  as  to  totally  dis- 
appear in  the  world's  clamor.  But  it  is  claimed  here  that  a 
newspaper^diich  shall  print  the  news  as  it  is,  and  shall  con- 
fine all  of  w  expressions  of  opinion  to  its  editorial  columns, 
is  the  newspaper  that  thd  people  really  want. 
/  There  is  in  the  city  of  Chicago  a  newspaper  which  ap- 
/  proaches  very  near  to  the  desired  ideal.  It  is  well-printed 
and  well-illustrated  with  pictures  having  an  immediate  beaiv 
ing  on  its  well-written  accounts  of  happenings.  Its  tele- 
graphic service  covers  the  world  sufficiently.  It  is  not  de- 
void of  special  features ;  indeed,  it  has  some  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  Matters  of  news  are  given  as  matters  of  news, 
without  any  coloring  by  the  editor.    It  has  a  special  corre- 
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%  spondent  who  is  familiar  with  the  whole  civilized  world,  and 

, '  who  is  iDstructed  to  wiite  of  matters  as  they  are,  and  not  as 

the  editor  thinks  they  should  be.     There  are  no  sensations,  no 

J!      '^  scare  heads  "  to  increase  the  sale  of  copies  ;  it  wages  wai* 

on  no  man  or  party  because  such  man  or  party  happens  to 

V    r     disagree  with  the  editor's  private  convictions,  and  it  is  regu- 

>^  ^i'  >sjlar  in  its  size.     With  all  these  things,  so  contrary  to  the 

')  ^  ^^:  theory  of   the  "  great "  daily,  it  prints  all  the  news,  so  far 

,  V~  .  .^    as  the  present  writer,  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  on 

^     newspapers,  can  see.     And  yet  this  paper  probably   has   a 

larger  actual  circulation  than  any  journal  in  Chicago. 

Now  if  the  people  really  went  blanket^heet  sensationalism, 
why  do  they  buy  this  paper?  The  answer  is,  they  want  it. 
Being  given  the  opportunity  to  get  news  free  from  sen- 
sational and  unclean  trimmings,  they  grasp  the  opportunity, 
and  the  paper  which  gives  it  to  them,  with  eagerness.  We 
do  not  want  sensational  journals ;  we  are  only  made  to  think 
that  we  do.  There  is  no  real  demand  for  putridity  in  the 
form  of  printed  sheets  of  large  circulation.  The  herculean 
efforts  made  to  keep  up  these  large  circulations  are  evidence 
of  their  instability,  and  the  vast  sums  of  money  spent  by  the 
^^  great "  dailies  in  advertising  themselves  show  that  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  fictitious.  These  journals,  in  their  vaulting 
amlntion  for  greatness,  have  o'erleapt  themselves  and  fallen 
into  the  ditch.  There  is  a  time  in  the  future  when  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  the  utterance  of  dogma  will  fail  to 
keep  up  the  circulations  which  constitute  the  sole  value  of 
these  ^^  great "  dailies.  When  that  time  comes,  and  not  until 
that  time,  will  the  public  get  what  it  really  wants,  and  it  will 
not  secure  such  a  prize  until  it  begins  to  think  that  there  is 
no  real  demand  for  sensational  journals. 


IS  HISTORY  A  SCIENCE  ? 


BY  JOHN   CLABK   RIDPATH. 


THE  phrase  '*  Science  of  History  "  has  entered  into  the 
philosophical  language  of  the  age.     Whether  such  a 
phrase   and  the   notions  which  it  suggests  are  war- 
ranted in  the  present  stage  of  inquiry  is  one  of  the  profound 
questions  which  still  i-emain  unsolved  at  the  end  of  a  great 
and  progressive  century. 

James  Anthony  Froude,  in  one  of  his  historical  essajrs,  re- 
ferring to  this  question  of  a  possible  science  of  history,  Bays : 

It  is  a  dry  subject;  and  there  seems  indeed  something  incongruous  in 
the  very  connection  of  such  words  as  Science  and  History,  It  is  as  il  we 
were  to  taUs  of  the  color  of  sound  or  the  longitude  of  the  Bule  of  Three. 
Where  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  out  the  truth  on  the  commonest  disputed 
fact  in  matters  passing  under  our  very  eyes,  how  can  we  talk  of  a  science 
in  things  long  past,  which  come  to  us  only  through  books?  It  often 
seems  to  me  as  if  History  is  like  a  child's  box  of  letters,  with  which  we 
can  spell  any  word  we  please.  We  have  only  to  pick  out  such  letters  as 
we  want,  arrange  them  as  we  like,  and  say  nothing  about  those  which  do 
not  serve  our  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  profound  Buckle,  who  may  be 
i*egarded  as  the  first,  after  Bodin,  to  insist  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  human  affairs  may  be  treated  as  a  theme  in  science, 
declares  that  history  is  the  science  of  sciences ;  that  philo- 
sophic history  is  the  one  great  science  which  swallows  up  all 
the  tributary  streams  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  no  other 
subject  to  which  the  intellect  of  man  can  be  applied  is  so  fit 
to  be  regarded  as  scientifio  in  its  nature.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  believe?  Is  the  history  of  mankind  the  science  of 
sciences,  as  Buckle  tells  us  ?  Or  is  it  nothing  more  than  a 
child's  box  of  letters,  out  of  which  we  can  make  any  mean- 
ing we  please^  as  Froude  tells  us  ?  Is  there  or  is  there  not 
such  a  tiling  as  a  Science  of  History  ? 

To  my  mind  it  appears  clear  thaVin  answering  such  a 
question  we  must  fint  define  science.  What  is  a  science  ?  A 
science  is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  laws  by  which  any 
grtfup  of  &cts  or  phenomena  is  governed.     The  term  ^law^' 
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U0ed  in  the  definition  signifiee  no  more  than  the  ob9erved  order 
which  the  facts  or  phenomena  hold  constantly  to  one  another. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  facts  to  begin  witL 
Science  begins  with  a  fact ;  that  is,  with  a  thing,  and  not  witii 
nothing.  It  is  folly  to  talk  about  the  science  of  anything 
that  is  nothing. 

In  order  that  thera  be  a  science,  there  must  not  only  be 
facts,  but  the  facts  must  be  associated  facts.     Tliey  must 
be  in  sequence  or  correlation  with  each  other.     They  must 
be  bound  together  by  some  common  principle.     They  must 
have  a  logical  and  a  chronological  relation.     They  must  be  of 
such  sort  as  to  yield  to  classification  and  arrangement  into 
groups  and  categories ;  for  without  this  quaUty  of  assooia^ 
tion  and  relation,  though  the  field  of  inquiry  be  piled  with 
facts,  even  as  the  cafions  of  the  Sierras  are  heaped  with 
bowlders,  there  can  be  no  science.     If  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  facts  stand  apart,  then  the  scientific  principle  cannot  be 
established  over  them.     If  the  facts  be  railroads,  asteroids, 
and  Mohammedans,  we  can  have  no  science.    If  they  be 
mountains,  platinum,  and  wild-fowl,  there  can  be  no  science. 
If  they  be  ghosts,  fortune-tellers,  and  dognstars,  there  can  be 
no  science.    The  facts  upon  which  science  is  built  must  be 
subject  to  classification  under  the  laws   of  relationship,  of 
causation,  and  of  logical  sequence.     Otherwise  there  may  be 
chaos  and  force,  but  no  science. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  facts  and  a  gathering  of  the 
facts  in  groups  under  the  laws  of  logical  association.  There 
must  also  be  an  interpretation  of  the  facts,  else  there  is  no 
science  of  them.  This  interpretation  constitutes  one  of  the 
essential  principles  of  science.  The  old  world  was  as  fall 
of  facts  as  is  the  new  world,  but  not  as  full  of  science.  It 
was  as  an  interpreter  that  the  man  of  antiquity  was  so  great 
a  failure.  Nature  was  as  rich  thto  as  now ;  the  seasons  were 
as  regular ;  the  tides  as  endless ;  the  constellations  as  invit- 
ing.    But  there  was  no  interpreter.    . 

The  interpretation  of  facts  and  phenomena  out  of  the 
unknown  into  the  known  is  the  very  substance  of  science. 
Science  explains  in  terms  of  the  known  the  thing  that  was 
before  unknown.    She  discovers  the  law  by  which  the  things 
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are  bound  together.  She  reveals  the  hidden  relation  which 
A  bears  to  B.  She  gives  us  a  clew  by  which  to  thread  the 
chamber  of  the  labyrinth.  She  puts  into  our  hands  the  end- 
less chain  of  causation,  and  teaches  us  to  follow  it  link  by 
link.  Science  uncovers  the  living  principle  of  things ;  so  that 
the  facts  around  us  which  before  seemed  dead,  inane,  and 
chaotic,  become  quickened  into  a  dramatic  and  beautiful  life. 

Interpretation,  however,  is  only  one  of  several  principles 
that  enter  into  science.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  facts, 
that  they  be  associated  under  the  reign  of  law,  that  the  vital- 
izing principle  be  discovered  which  binds  them  into  a  whole 
of  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  that  we  interpret  out  of  the 
unknown  into  the  known  the  facts  and  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern them;  for  if  here  we  stop,  we  have  only  the  half  of 
science,  and  that  the  poorer  half.  Science  demands  that 
we  shall  also  be  able  to  tell  what  will  came  to  pass  hereafter. 
Interpretation  looks  only  at  the  present  and  the  past.  It  is 
the  o£Gice  of  interpretation  to  look  around ;  to  see  and  to 
record  what  is ;  to  look  behind  and  to  see  and  record  what 
has  been.     There  the  office  of  interpretation  ends. 

If  science  stopped  short  with  simple  interpretation  she 
would  hardly  be  worthy  of  praise ;  but  she  also  adds  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  Science  understands  the  mysteries  of  the  fu- 
ture. She  reveals,  at  least  in  part,  what  is  to  be.  Not  satis- 
fied with  making  plain  the  present  and  the  past,  she  lifts  the 
veil  and  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  things  to  come.  She  sees, 
as  if  with  prophetic  eye,  the  facts  of  the  universe,  instinct 
with  inherent  forces,  approximating  and  entering  into  union, 
or  repelling  and  flying  asunder.  She  sees  collisions  and  ca- 
tastrophes, the  marriages  and  births  and  deaths  of  nature. 
She  marks  the  waxing  and  waning  moons  of  a  thousand 
cycles.  She  sees  the  falling  of  next  winter's  snows,  the  com- 
ing of  next  year's  Mayday,  the  blushing  of  next  June's  roses. 
She  sees  all  the  slow-shifting  changes  in  the  secular  order  of 
the  world,  until  the  final  cataclysm,  when,  the  floods  of  water 
having  retired  into  the  caverns  below  and  cold  having  taken 
the  throne  of  nature,  the  earth  shall  become  a  dead  and  icy 
clod  in  the  silent  orbit  where  once  we  travelled  with  our 
hopes  and  loves, 
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Science  is  both  an  interpreter  and  a  prophet.  She  lives  in 
all  three  tenses  :  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  She 
reveals  what  has  been,  what  is,  and  what  is  to  be  in  the 
order  of  the  natural  world.  The  laws  and  processes  which 
have  prevailed  among  the  phenomena  of  the  past  order  fur- 
nish the  unmistakable  analogies  by  which  the  present  is  to 
be  understood  and  the  future  revealed.  If  a  given  acid  dis- 
solved a  given  metal  a  year  ago,  we  know  that  it  will  do  the 
same  to-day  and  to-morrow.  This  knowledge  is  science.  If 
the  positive  end  of  a  suspended  magnetic  needle  turned 
poleward  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  does  so  yet,  and  will 
do  so  in  nineteen  himdred.  If  the  black  powder  discovered 
by  Roger  Bacon  exploded  by  ignition  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
philosopher,  the  same  compound  will  explode  to-day,  and  ex- 
plode always.  If  the  forest  of  fir  gave  place  to  a  forest  of 
oak  in  the  prehistoric  woods  of  Denmark,  and  the  forest  of 
oak  to  a  forest  of  beech,  the  same  metamorphosis  will  occur 
under  like  conditions  to-day,  —  and  so  on  forever.  It  is  the 
very  nature  and  essence  of  science  to  discover  not  only  what 
has  been  and  is  in  the  order  and  progress  of  the  natural 
world,  but  also  to  discover  by  analogies  and  laws  and  ten- 
dencies and  the  uniformity  of  nature  what  is  to  be  hereafter. 

This  brief  outline  and  these  definitions  and  limitations  may 
serve  to  show  what  science  really  is,  and  inf erentially  what 
it  is  not.  The  next  question  is  whether  under  these  defini- 
tions and  limitations  we  may  in  the  present  state  of  man^s 
knowledge  properly  apply  the  word  science  to  any  of  the 
branches  of  human  inquiry.  No  doubt  we  may  do  so.  In 
not  a  few  fields  of  investigation  the  inquiiy  has  reached  that 
stage  at  which  we  may  fairly  summarize  the  result  as  sci- 
entific. 

For  instance,  chemistry  is  a  science.  We  have  the  facts 
in  the  elements  of  nature.  The  facts  have  been  classified 
and  arranged  according  to  their  peculiarities  and  tendencies. 
The  laws  of  the  facts  have  been  established  by  demonstration 
and  experiment.  Induction  faithfully  performed  has  led 
up  —  to  use  Spencer's  phraseology  —  from  the  heterogeneity 
of  the  facts  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  principle.  The  chem- 
ist has  thus  become  the  interpreter ;  he  can  explain  in  terms 
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of  the  known  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  materials  of 
nature.  In  every  drop  of  rain  that  dashes  against  the  win- 
dow he  may  recognize  a  globule  of  liquid  ashes,  the  product 
of  some  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  far-off 
epochs  before  the  coming  of  man.  In  the  billowy  ocean  the 
chemist  beholds,  as  the  ship  ploughs  the  fathomless  fields  of 
water,  only  the  residuum  of  the  great  prehistoric  conflagi-a- 
tion.  And  in  like  manner,  glancing  into  the  future,  follow- 
ing the  plain  chemical  analogies  which  experiment  and  in- 
duction have  drawn  from  the  past  and  the  present,  we  see 
the  ever-busy  and  ever-varjdng  metamorphosis  of  nature 
working  on,  under  the  processes  of  growth  and  decay,  until 
the  molecular  forces  of  the  universe  shall  find  satisfaction 
and  equipoise  in  some  final  catastrophe. 

Geology  is  a  science.  The  facts  of  geology  are  found  in 
the  strata  of  the  earth,  in  rocks  and  metals  and  floods,  in 
hill-crust,  snow  and  avalanche,  in  fissure,  volcano,  and  earth- 
quake. What  do  the  bowlders  prove  ?  The  passage  of  the 
glacier.  What  do  the  coal-beds  prove  ?  The  presence  of  a 
forest  of  ferns  so  rich,  so  green,  so  thick,  so  tall,  so  full  of 
magnificence  and  vigor,  that  no  imagination  can  paint,  no 
art  repeat  it.  How  far,  how  far  away  1  And  yet  beneath 
those  ferns  we  live  again  in  scientific  thought,  as  though  it 
were  yesterday's  ramble  under  the  maples.  Again  we  be- 
hold the  monsters  of  the  great  pre-Adamic  age.  Again  we 
see  the  wallowing  reptiles,  the  flying  terrors  of  the  air,  the 
woolly  pachyderms  of  the  pleiocene. 

Astronomy  is  a  science  —  the  most  perfect  and  sublime  of 
all.  Here  the  facts  are  no  less  than  the  great/^orlds  that 
whirl  in  the  stellar  spaces.  Do  we  understana  these  mag- 
nificent systems  overhead?  Certainly  we  do.  *  We  can  draw 
them  in  a  diagram.  We  can  set  up  a  pumpkin  for  Jupiter, 
with  apples  stuck  in  for  satellites;  and  the  children  will 
understand  it  and  think  it  funny !  Science  can  explain  the 
galaxy  to  a  numskull.  Barkis  himielf  oan  be  taught  the 
phases  of  the  moon  1  In  these  thingswe  have  scientific  dem- 
onstration in  its  purest  and  exactest  form.  Interpretation 
and  forecast  are  equally  certain  and  universal.  Give  the 
astronomer  only  the  present  aspect,  and  he  will  reason  you 
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backward  to  the  fire-mist.  Give  him  the  same  data  again, 
and  he  wiU  reaaon  you  forward  to  infinity. 

Take  the  case  of  eclipses,  transits,  and  occultations.  Can 
we  tell  if  they  had  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  August  of  1754  ? 
Certainly.  Can  we  tell  whether  the  moon  was  eclipsed  in 
the  month  when  Charlemagne  was  bom?  Without  the  least 
doubt.  Can  we  tell  whether  there  was  an  occultation  of 
Aldebaran  on  the  night  that  Mohammed  fled  from  Mecca? 
With  entire  certainty.  Can  we  tell  if  Venus  was  in  transit 
when  CsBsar  was  crossing  the  Rubicon  ?  As  surely  as  any- 
thing in  the  world.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  these  matters  ? 
None  whatever.  And  as  to  the  future,  can  we  tell  whether 
there  shall  be  crescent  or  waning  moon  on  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 6th,  4001?  Certainly.  Can  we  tell  the  position  of 
Mercury,  which  few  of  us  have  ever  seen,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  Pleiades  for  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  April  13th, 
A.  D.  94,695  ?  Yes,  yes ;  such  things  are  the  trifles  of  as- 
tronomy.    And  so  on  to  the  infinities. 

From  these  instances  it  will  be  seen  that  science  has  not 
only  a  back-sight  and  a  present  sight,  but  a  foresight  also. 
She  looks  into  the  future  as  well  as  into  the  past.  Besides, 
no  kind  of  knowledge  is  worthy  to  be  called  scientific  unless 
it  has,  in  a  measure,  this  double  vision.  There  must  be  the 
power  to  say  what  shall  be  —  else  there  is  no  science.  It  is 
true  that  the  foresight  may  not  reach  very  far;  but  there 
must  be  something  of  the  ability  to  look  forward  as  well  as 
backward,  to  use  the  eye  of  the  prophet  as  well  as  the  eye  of 
the  interpreter,  or  else  our  knowledge  relative  to  the  thing 
considered  is  not  scientific. 

One  thing  else  requires  attention,  and  that  is,  that  all 
science  is  based  upon  the  recurrence  of  phenomena ;  that  is, 
science,  or  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing any  group  of  facts,  is  made  possible  only  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  phenomena  are  repeated  under  like  conditions. 
Without  this  repetition  no  law  of  nature,  I  believe,  could 
ever  have  been  established.  A  single  example  of  anything 
furnishes  no  clew  to  the  law  which  governs  the  thing.  Un- 
less it  be  repeated,  there  can  be  no  demonstration  of  the 
cause.     The  observer  must  be  able  by  noting  the  recurrence 
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to  discover  the  impulse  or  force  which  brings  the  thing 
about,  and  then  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  by 
supplying  the  condition  himself  and  producing  the  same 
thing  over  again. 

But  for  this  piinciple  of  repeating  experiment  and  obser- 
vation, no  single  law  of  chemical  affinity  or  combination  or 
analysis  could  ever  have  been  established.  The  fact  that 
a  thing  happens  once  is  no  indication  of  a  law.  With  the 
second  happening  a  tendency  is  intimated.  With  the  third, 
the  law  is  hinted  at.  With  the  fourth,  scientific  faith  be- 
gins. With  the  tenth,  confidence  is  established.  With  the 
hundredth,  the  law  is  demonstrated. 

In  the  philosophical  laboratory  the  same  rule  holds  good. 
We  turn  on  the  steam  twenty  times  over.  When  we  have 
operated  our  bit  of  machinery  two  hundred  times  in  private, 
then  we  call  in  our  friends  to  see  it  run.  It  is  a  clock,  per- 
haps, with  epicycloid  cogs.  We  point  out  its  beauties,  and 
assure  our  friend  that  a  thousand  clocks  made  exactly  by 
this  pattern  will  run  precisely  as  this  does;  and  our  friend  — 
if  he  be  right  in  his  psychics — is  such  a  believer  in  uni- 
formity, such  a  beUever  in  scientific  knowledge  established 
by  repeated  experiment,  that  he  accepts  our  assertion  as  true. 

So  likewise  in  the  outer  domain  of  nature.  How  many 
times  has  it  rained  since  the  days  of  the  Aryan  migration ! 
How  many  times  have  the  hailstones  rattled  on  the  abodes 
of  men  I  How  often  has  the  thunder  wakened  the  human 
race  at  midnight  with  its  crash  and  roar  I  And  yet  with  all 
these  repetitions,  the  laws  of  meteorology  are  hdrdly  begun 
to  be  established.  But  note  this  with  care:  the  laws  are 
most  nearly  established  in  those  coimtries  where  the  phe- 
nomena are  most  frequently  repeated.  Where  it  rains  and 
rains,  people  have  both  opportunity  and  disposition  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  rain.  When  meteors  abound  and  seem 
to  come  about  in  stated  showers,  philosophy  will  be  on  the 
alert  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  In  Egypt,  where 
rain  falls  once  in  a  lifetime,  who  will  care  to  investigate  the 
conditions  of  moisture  or  the  character  of  cumulus  and  nim- 
bus ?  Under  the  perpetual  fogs  of  Iceland,  who  will  study 
the  phenomena  of  meteoric  showers  ? 
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What  makes  astronomy  possible?  The  revolation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  But  for  this  single  fact,  forever  repeated 
with  unvarying  i-egularity  and  at  a  brief  interval,  we  should 
know  to-day  no  more  about  the  philosophy  of  the  skies  than 
did  the  builders  of  Troy.  But  for  the  endless  recurrence 
of  this  beautiful  experiment,  the  superb  skyland  overhead 
would  gaze  down  upon  us  like  a  dish-faced  sphinx  for  ever 
and  ever.  Or  suppose  that  the  eai-th  required  a  hundred 
years  to  complete  a  revolution  on  its  axis.  Should  we  then 
have  had  the  science  ?  No ;  for  an  experiment  repeated  at 
so  long  an  interval  as  to  throw  the  recurrence  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  single  human  life  is  of  but  little  value  for  scien- 
tific purposes.  For  this  reason,  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
rapidly  revolving  planets  are  more  favorably  situated  for 
astronomical  inquiry  than  we  are;  and  on  the  supposition 
of  an  equal  degree  of  intelligence,  they  have  doubtless  sui^ 
passed  us  in  a  knowledge  of  the  heavens. 

This  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  general  question  of 
science  viewed  independently  of  any  particular  subject. 
Thus  much  is  sufficient  to  show  what  a  science  really  is,  and 
also  the  piincipal  conditions  on  which  it  depends.  Let  us 
in  the  next  place  take  up  history,  and  test  it  by  the  prin- 
ciples already  indicated,  in  order  to  determine  the  claim 
which  that  branch  of  knowledge  may  have  to  be  ranked  as 
a  science. 

What  is  history  ?  It  is  the  movement  of  the  human  i-ace 
interpreted.  It  is  the  facts  and  events  of  human  life  ar- 
I'anged  on  the  lines  of  the  causes  that  produce  them.  It  is  a 
record  of  the  thoughts  and  deeds  and  works  of  the  human 
]  ace  considered  as  a  rational  product  under  the  reign  of  law. 
Whatever  man  has  accomplished  with  mind  or  hand,  with 
tongue  or  implement,  with  voice  or  will,  with  pen  or  chisel 
or  hatchet  or  spear  or  sword,  with  plough  or  keel  or  level,  with 
fire  or  wind  or  steam  or  battery,  —  that  is  a  part  of  history; 
and  it  is  much.  Man  has  cut  down  the  forest  and  built 
houses.  He  has  bridged  rivers  and  made  sailing  boats.  He  has 
beaten  back  the  hordes  of  savagery  and  digged  up  and  fused 
the  metals.  He  has  peopled  the  islands  and  continents.  He 
has  crossed  the  illimitable  seas,  and  scared  the  chamois  out  of 
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the  fastnesses  of  trackless  mountains.  He  has  digged  wells  in 
the  heart  of  the  burning  desert,  and  slept  in  ice-huts  under 
the  frozen  pole.  He  has  created  states  in  the  wilderness 
and  kingdoms  on  the  plains.  He  has  reared  high  walls  and 
obelisks  and  temples.  He  has  wrought  usages  into  institu- 
tions, customs  into  laws,  manners  into  society.  He  has 
called  up  armies  and  put  battle-axes  in  their  hands.  He 
has  quarrelled  and  fought,  and  made  campaigns,  and  con- 
quered and  been  conquered.  He  has  burned  towns,  and 
entered  into  conspiracies,  and  torn  up  senate-houses,  and 
sacked  and  pillaged  wit)i  violence  and  uproar  the  homes  of 
both  the  living  and  the  dead,  untU  the  traces  of  his  madness 
and  the  stains  of  the  blood  he  has  shed  have  marked  every 
square  rood  of  the  world  I  He  has  kindled  the  fires  of 
philosophy  under  the  silent  canopy  of  midnight.  He  has 
written  books  fiUed  with  immortal  thoughts.  On  the  soU- 
tary  shore  he  has  heard  the  rhythm  of  the  deep,  the  sighing 
of  the  infinite.  He  has  made  poetry.  He  has  held  converse 
with  the  unseen  spirits.  The  wave  and  pulse  of  unspeakable 
emotions  have  gone  over  him.  He  has  dreamed  great  dreams 
and  sung  immortal  songs.  He  has  given  to  stone  and  bronze 
the  forms  of  life,  to  marble  the  inspiration  of  beauty,  to  can- 
vas the  splendors  of  creation.  He  has  invaded  the  ferocious 
elements  of  nature,  and  they  have  quailed  around  him  like 
the  creatures  of  the  menagerie  before  the  lion-tamer.  He 
has  stroked  the  wind,  and  coaxed  the  steam,  and  smoothed 
the  mane  of  the  growling  thunder.  On  plain  and  field,  in 
hut  and  palace,  by  river-bank  and  ocean-shore,  on  mountain 
and  desert,  in  all  lands  and  on  all  seas,  in  all  times  and  in  all 
places  are  seen  the  traces  and  monuments  of  man's  career, 
the  marks  of  his  hand,  the  shadows  of  his  brain. 

These  things  are  the  facts  of  history.  They  are  things  to 
be  considei-ed  and  interpreted.  The  facts  are  abimdant  and 
universal.  I  suppose  that  history  is  more  richly  supplied 
with  fact  than  is  any  other  field  of  human  knowledge.  On 
every  hand  and  in  every  place  the  historical  storehouse  is 
packed  to  repletion  with  things  demanding  interpretation.  The 
facts  are  as  bounteous  as  the  air  and  as  exhaustless  as  the  sea. 

These  facts  may  well  constitute  the  basis  of  a  science  of 
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histoiy.  So  far  as  the  mere  demand  for  facts  is  concerned  — 
for  something  to  begin  with  that  is  not  nothing — history  has 
as  good  a  claim  to  be  called  scientific  as  any  other  branch  of 
human  inquiry.  Indeed,  whether  we  regard  the  mere  abun- 
dance of  facts  which  the  annals  of  the  world  have  supplied 
or  the  intense  and  lasting  interest  which  the  facts  themselves 
possess  in  virtue  of  being  the  deeds  and  doings  of  our  own 
race  of  beings,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  field  of  knowledge 
has  claims  so  great  and  interest  so  profoimd  as  history. 
Other  sciences  have  for  their  subject-matter  gases  and  rocks 
and  imponderable  forces,  and  for  their  vehicle  earthen  pots 
and  test-tubes  and  air-pumps  and  coils  of  wire ;  but  history 
has  for  her  subject-matter  the  hopes  and  the  follies,  the  tears 
and  the  struggles,  the  heroism  and  the  sacrifice,  the  arts  and 
the  monuments  of  mankind.  Wherever  in  all  this  world  a 
human  being  has  trodden,  there  he  has  left  something  for  the 
historian  of  after  times  to  consider.  So  far  as  the  funda- 
mental demand  for  facts  is  concerned,  history,  with  her  stores, 
so  rich,  so  vast,  and  so  varied,  meets  all  the  requirements  of 
the  most  exacting  science. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  classification  and  arrangement 
of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  history  that  the 
difficulty  begins.  Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  the 
facts  or  things  which  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  his- 
tory. Observe  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  that  they 
present  in  their  own  nature.  These  facts  have  plans  and 
purposes  for  their  origin  —  the  secret  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  human  heart  and  brain.  They  have  thought  for  their 
principal  material.  They  have  unmanageable  passions  and 
the  capricious  impulses  of  human  nature  for  their  initial 
forces.  Besides,  when  the  fact  of  history  has  once  occurred, 
it  does  not  remain  to  be  scrutinized  and  examined  under  the 
vigilant  methods  of  induction.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
and  vanishes.  It  stands  forth  a  moment,  and  then  glides 
from  view.  It  flits  across  the  sky  like  a  meteor ;  and  if  it 
ever  returns,  it  is  at  some  imexpected  moment  and  in  a  form 
and  garb  so  changed  that  we  hardly  recognize  it  as  the  same 
phenomenon. 

The  facts  of  the  natural  sciences  are  constant.     The  time 
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element  is  not  in  them.  It  is  their  constancy  that  makes 
them  so  easy  of  management.  A  bit  of  old  red  sandstone 
lasts  a  long  time.  A  trilobite  will  lie  quietly  in  a  museum 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  never  wince.  Hydrogen  has  not 
changed  its  constitution  since  the  appearance  of  man  on  the 
earth.  Perhaps  it  has  never  changed  from  eternity.  Alum 
is  alum,  iron  is  iron,  aluminium  is  aluminium,  gold  is  gold 
the  world  over  and  the  world  through  forever.  Steam  had 
the  same  index  of  expansion,  and  electricity  the  same  veloc- 
ity through  a  copper  wire  when  the  cave  of  Elephanta  was 
sculptured  as  they  have  to-day.  But  not  so  with  the  facts 
of  history.  These  are  so  variable  in  their  constitution,  so 
seemingly  uncertain  in  the  times  and  places  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  oftentimes  so  transformed  when  they  do  appear, 
that  the  beholder  is  quite  bewildered  in  his  attempts  to  classify 
and  arrange  them. 

We  have  in  this  regard  the  difficulties  of  meteorology  re- 
peated on  a  larger  and  more  complex  scale.  What  the  capri- 
cious and  whimsical  variations  of  the  winds  and  seasons  are 
to  the  meteorologist,  that  in  a  greatly  exaggerated  measure 
to  the  historian  are  the  seemingly  lawless  phenomena  of 
human  life.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  battle  or  a  constitutional 
convention  ?  Seldom,  if  ever.  It  may  be  that  neither  you 
nor  your  fathers  ever  witnessed  such  an  event.  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  mob,  or  an  exploring  expedition,  or  a  coloniza- 
tion society  ?  Probably  not.  Have  you  ever  witnessed  the 
founding  of  a  city,  a  revolution  of  civil  government,  or  the 
introduction  of  a  new  manual  of  arms?  Rarely,  if  ever. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  spread  of  a  plague,  the  death  of  an 
opinion,  the  origin  of  a  religious  ceremony?  In  all  proba- 
bility, never.  Yet  such  things  as  these  constitute  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  history;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
of  apprehending,  classifying,  and  arranging  such  facts  or 
things  as  those  here  considered  —  just  in  proportion  to  the 
vagueness,  caprice,  and  apparent  lawlessness  of  the  phenom- 
ena  with  which  we  have  to  deal  —  by  just  so  much  is  the 
formation  of  a  science  of  history  retarded,  hindered,  perplexed. 

Another  difficulty  is  as  serious  as  the  one  just  referred 
to.    The  facts  of  history  hardly  ever  tarry  long  enough  to 
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be  scientifically  considered.  They  come  and  disappear.  For 
tills  reason  we  are  driven  to  the  expedient  of  written  records 
in  order  to  preserve  the  story  of  what  the  human  race  has 
done.  Some  one  must  make  an  account  of  the  facts  or 
things,  and  that  account  has  to  be  considered  instead  of  the 
&cts  or  things  themselves. 

Thus  comes  to  pass  the  professional  historian.  He  takes 
the  matter  in  hand.  He  examines  the  annals  and  chronicles, 
the  monuments  and  traditions,  the  songs  and  the  arts  of  pre- 
ceding generations,  and  having  formulated  the  matter  in 
his  own  mind,  he  proceeds  to  write.  He  classifies,  arranges, 
distributes,  and  proportions,  and  presently  we  have  before 
us  what  purports  to  be  a  record ;  that  is,  a  sort  of  transcript 
of  the  things  that  have  happened.  This  is  all  very  well,  and 
we  might  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  result — if  men  were 
capable  and  truthful.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  kind  that 
it  is  touched  with  weakness  and  mendacity.  Many  men  aim 
to  be  truthful,  but  they  rarely  succeed.  The  prejudices  and 
biases  of  human  nature  are  so  many  and  so  great  that  ver}*^ 
few  are  capable  of  rising  above  themselves  and  speaking  the 
perfect  truth.  Historians  are  not  exempt  from  the  common 
vice;  they  are  not  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  While 
they  ai^  better  than  most  in  the  matter  of  truthfulness,  they 
are  nevertheless  prone  to  lie  —  sometimes  consciously,  some- 
times unconsciously ;  but  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  result  is  equally  destructive  of  that  knowledge 
of  the  facts  or  things  of  history  out  of  which  only  a  science 
of  history  can  be  constructed. 

It  is  true  that  in  historical  matters  we  can  hardly  trust 
anything  implicitly.  When  we  take  up  our  supposed  fact 
we  are  always  in  danger  of  seeing  it  become  suddenly  mythi- 
cal in  the  midst  of  our  induction.  Is  Hume  to  be  trusted? 
Tes ;  provided  the  matter  under  discussion  is  not  involved 
with  his  metaphysical  opinions.  Is  Macaulay  to  be  believed? 
Tes ;  provided  the  thing  he  writes  about  is  not  the  charac- 
ter of  Whig  statesmanship  in  the  reign  of  William  IH.  Is 
Clarendon  to  be  relied  on?  Yes;  provided  the  matter  at 
issue  is  not  something  connected  with  the  reputation  or  pol- 
icy of  the  English  Jacobites.    Was  Dr.  Johnson  a  truthful 
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man?  Yes  ;  provided  he  is  not  writing  a  tract  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Scotch,  a  biography  of  Milton,  or  an  essay  on  the 
American  Revolution.     And  so  on  and  on  to  the  end  of  the  list. 

Just  in  proportion  as  the  historic  page  is  disfigured  with 
the  personal  prejudices,  the  errors,  the  conceits  of  the  brain 
that  gave  it  being  —  in  proportion  as  the  facts  presented  on 
that  page  are  not  the  real  facts,  the  veritable,  unclouded,  un- 
exaggerated  facts  as  they  occurred — -just  in  that  proportion 
is  the  modem  thinker  embarrassed  in  his  efforts  to  construct 
a  science  of  history. 

But  suppose  the  facts  to  be  granted.  How  about  the 
interpretation  of  them  ?  It  is  the  business  of  interpretation 
to  consider  and  explain  the  causes,  relations,  and  tendencies 
of  things.  As  applied  to  a  fact  in  history,  it  includes 
all  that  part  of  the  investigation  appertaining  to  the  forces 
which  have  produced  the  fact,  —  the  laws  of  environment 
and  association  by  which  the  fact  is  held  in  its  present  as- 
pect, and  the  direction  in  which  the  fact  is  tending  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  which  govern  it. 

Here  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  true  science  of  history.  When  it  comes  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts  of  human  life,  the  problems  which 
confront  us  are  rather  too  great  for  the  stoutest  genius  of 
man.  It  is  true  that  man  is  a  causenseeking  animal.  He 
takes  great  delight  in  getting  at  the  inner  philosophy  of 
things.  But  suppose  he  cannot —  what  then?  Suppose  the 
matter  is  too  deep  for  his  plummet,  what  shall  he  do  ?  No 
doubt  if  the  mind  were  other  than  it  is,  we  should  give  up 
the  task  as  hopeless.  It  is  not,  however,  in  human  nature  to 
do  so.  The  faculties,  of  their  own  impulse,  return  again  and 
again  to  whatever  is  unsolved,  to  whatever  is  still  mysterious. 
Like  the  caged  bird  looking  with  longing  eyes  through  the 
bars  of  his  prison  upon  the  great  possibility  on  the  outside, 
the  mind  continues  to  beat  against  the  bars  of  difficulty,  and 
to  strive  for  flight  in  a  wider  and  freer  element. 

The  interpretation  of  historical  facts  is  indeed  attended 
with  almost  insurmountable  obstacles.  Let  us  take  a  case 
well  known  in  our  classical  history.  Can  anybody  tell  the 
cause  of  the  attempted  migration  of  the  Helvetii?    That 
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matter  brought  on,  or  at  any  rate  preceded,  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Gaul.  That  conquest  led  to  the  ascendency  of  the 
Julian  gens  and  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  Out  of 
these  have  come  the  grater  part  of  the  civil  aspects  of  mod- 
em history.  The  Helvetians  themselves  said  that  they  were 
cooped  up  in  narrow  territories  and  were  already  too  thick  to 
thrive.  But  this  was  clearly  no  more  than  an  excuse.  Hel- 
vetia had  an  area  of  33,200  square  miles.  The  population 
numbered  263,000.  This  was  fewer  than  eight  people  to 
the  square  mile.  In  a  country  of  hills  and  rivers  and  un- 
broken wildwoods,  I  cannot  see  that  eight  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile  would  suggest  the  necessity  of  swarming  and  fly- 
ing forth.  In  the  Ohio  valley  there  are  about  fifty  people  to 
the  square  mile  ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that  we  are  as  yet 
too  dense  to  flourish.  I  am  confident  that  not  one  acre  in 
five  of  the  soil  in  the  Ohio  valley  has  ever  been  turned  with 
a  plough.  Shall  we  say  that  the  Helvetians,  not  knowing 
what  their  motive  was,  were  moved  by  a  wild  and  restless 
tribal  impulse  ?  What  is  a  wild  and  restless  tribal  impulse  ? 
If  the  Helvetii  gave  an  invalid  reason  and  were  unconscious 
of  any  other  motive,  is  it  likely  that  we  at  this  distance  of 
nineteen  and  a-half  centuries  can  tell  what  force  it  was  that 
drove  them  on  to  bum  their  own  towns  and  villages  and 
abandon  their  homes,  for  what  they  knew  not?  Moreover, 
if  it  was  a  wild  tribal  impulse  that  impelled  the  Helvetians 
to  move,  why  did  not  the  JSduans,  the  Tulingians,  and  the 
rest  also  catch  the  fever  of  migration  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  question  of  any  cause  in  history  is 
beset  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Embarrassed  with  the 
perplexities  of  the  problem,  historians  generally  find  a  way 
out,  and  make  a  sudden  end  by  assigning  as  a  cause  the 
thing  which  they  themselves  would  wish  to  be  the  cause! 
If  the  fact  under  consideration  is  somethmg  good,  and  the 
writer  is  a  Romanist,  why  then,  Romanism  cL^t  If  tie 
writer  is  a  Protestant,  and  the  thing  is  bad,  Romanism  caused 
it;  and  if  good,  the  Reformation  caused  it.  If  the  writer  is 
a  Tory,  then  the  bad  things  all  arise  from  Radicalism.  If  he 
is  a  Radical,  then  all  good  is  bom  of  innovation,  and  all  evil 
comes  of  reactionary  Bourboni    n. 
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The  Civil  War  was  caused  by  the  State-Rights  heresy,  says 
the  national  Union  man.  It  was  the  hideousness  of  slavery, 
say  the  good  old  abolitionist  and  his  descendant.  It  was  the 
attempted  destruction  of  individual  rights,  the  abrogation  of 
local  self-government,  and  the  centraUzation  of  power  in  the 
Federal  authorities,  says  the  old  secessionist.  And  so  on  and 
on,  through  the  whole  category,  every  man  interpreting  the 
facts  before  him  according  to  his  own  bias  and  prejudice. 

The  effect  has  been  that  the  world  of  history  is  filled  with 
contradictions  and  cross-interpretations.  The  truth,  what- 
ever that  is  or  has  been,  is  hidden  somewhere  under  the 
mass  of  irreconcilable  records.  The  conceits  and  prejudices, 
and,  in  particular,  the  partisanship  of  the  writers  of  history 
have  in  many  parts  so  distorted  the  visage  of  the  Past  that 
she  would  not  know  herself  if  she  should  wake  from  the 
dead.  The  clear-headed  thinkers  of  our  own  times,  eager 
to  see  order  arising  out  of  chaos,  anxious  to  imderstand  the 
real  facts  or  things  recorded  in  the  perverted  annals  of  the 
world,  are  nearly  tjways  at  fault  in  their  endeavor,  not  only 
to  determine  the  facts,  but  especially  to  make  a  true  inter- 
pretation of  them;  that  is,  historians  are  put  at  fault  in  the 
attempted  construction  of  a  science  of  history.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  historical  philosophy  languishes,  and  the  world 
is  permitted  to  go  on  and  on  under  the  supposed  dominion 
of  chance. 

I  fear  that  under  the  existing  forces  of  society  there  is 
not  much  improvement  in  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the 
men  who  feel  called  on  to  record  the  facts  of  history.  You 
can  generally  tell  what  the  author  is  going  to  prove  by  ex- 
amining his  first  page.  The  fii-st  page  will  be  determined 
by  the  author's  affiliations  and  dependencies.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears lamentable  that  such  a  man  as  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
long  after  the  Civil  War  was  ended,  should  have  appeared 
more  anxious  to  make  himself  and  the  lost  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy stand  well  with  posterity  than  to  tell  the  truth. 
Indeed,  wherever  you  go  in  seai'ch  for  the  real  causes  of  the 
facts  of  history,  you  are  liable  to  be  blinded  and  misled. 

For  the  production  of  the  commonest  fact  in  the  social 
life  of  men,  you  will  hear  a  thousand  causes  ascribed  and 
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vouched  for.  I  asked  a  man  what  was  the  cause  of  crime. 
He  was  a  preacher,  and  he  said  that  it  was  original  sin  — 
that  and  nothing  else. 

I  asked  a  doctor,  and  he  said  it  was  bad  health  —  that 
crime  is  only  a  form  of  disease. 

I  asked  a  lawyer,  and  he  said  —  defining  in  a  circle — it 
was  the  violation  of  law — and  he  would  like  to  attend  to  it. 
He  gave  me  his  card  I 

I  asked  a  banker,  and  he  said  that  it  was  the  silver  agita- 
tion.    The  silverities  had  destroyed  public  confidence  I 

I  asked  a  teacher,  and  he  said  it  was  the  lack  of  education 
— the  ignorance  of  the  masses. 

I  asked  an  astronomer,  and  he  said  it  was  spots  on  the  sun. 

I  asked  a  biologist,  and  he  said  that  crime  is  zymotic  in  its 
origin  —  that  it  begins  with  a  bacillus. 

I  asked  a  politician,  and  he  said  it  was  the  essential  bad- 
ness of  the  law.     He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Lower  House. 

I  asked  a  busy  man,  and  he  said  it  was  indolence — that 
idleness  is  the  mother  of  all  vice. 

I  asked  a  nurseryman,  and  he  said  it  was  the  lack  of  fruit  I 

I  asked  a  man  who  had  a  phonetic  alphabet,  and  he  said  it 
was  the  abominations  of  English  orthography  I 

The  endless  contradictions  of  those  who  witness,  or  at 
least  record,  the  facts  of  human  life  constitute  one  of  the 
great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  scientific  history.  Un- 
til this  obstacle  can  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  more 
rational,  truthful,  and  dispassionate  methods  on  the  part  of 
those  who  chronicle  events,  and  in  particular  on  the  part  of 
those  who  attempt  to  interpret  them,  we  shall  hardly  be  jus- 
tified in  speaking  of  the  science  of  history  as  though  it  were 
a  thing  accomplished. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  diflBculty  complained  of  will 
be  gradually  eliminated.  We  think  that  the  time  will  come 
when  with  the  steady  progress  and  betterment  of  man,  the  ex- 
tension of  his  knowledge,  the  strengthening  of  his  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  the  abatement  of  his  prejudice  and  fear,  he  will  get 
the  imsullied  truth  in  his  heart,  and  speak  it  with  his  lips 
and  pen.  There  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  essen- 
tial complexity  of  historical  facts.     These,  like  all  other  facts, 
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are  governed  by  law.  Caprice  and  irregularity  in  the  affairs 
of  men  are  only  appearances  on  the  surface.  The  deeds  and 
doings  of  the  human  race  are  just  aa  certainly  under  the  do- 
miS  of  Uw-U»t  b,  ttey  a«  jus.  ..  «rtaMy  bound 
together  in  an  invariable  sequence  —  as  are  the  facts  of  the 
laboratory. 

Ab  yet^  the  far-reaching  and  occult  principles  of  history, 
stretching  so  many  thousand  leagues  beneath  the  surface  of 
time  and  place,  have  not  been  revealed  in  the  form  of  estab- 
lished laws ;  but  the  time  is  surely  coming  when  historical 
processes  will  be  as  well  understood  and  as  easily  elucidated 
as  are  the  freaks  of  electricity  or  the  principles  of  combustion. 

In  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  historical  events,  though 
history  may  not  yet  be  truly  called  a  science,  still  the  ten- 
dency is  favorable  and  the  outlook  auspicious  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  science,  and  for  its  wide  cultivation  among 
the  civilized  peoples. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  hardest  test.  To  what  ex- 
tent, if  at  all,  is  history  able  to  predict  the  future  ?  Elnowl- 
edge,  in  order  to  be  scientific,  must  have  this  capability.  Is 
historical  knowledge  so  capable  ?  Can  history,  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  analogies  and  tendencies  of  the  present,  lift  the 
curtain  and  reveal  anything  that  is  to  come?  The  geol- 
ogist knows  that  the  cataract  of  Niagara  was  once  down  at 
Lake  Ontario,  and  that  by  and  by  it  will  have  worn  its  way 
back  to  Lake  Erie.  The  past  fact  is  no  more  certain  than 
the  future  fact.  The  astronomer  knows  the  precise  aspect  of 
the  planets  at  the  accession  of  Octavius ;  and  he  also  knows 
that  the  earth  will  gradually  cool  down  and  harden  and  con- 
tract until  we  shall  pass  out  of  the  epoch  of  life  into  the 
epoch  of  death.  But  what  does  the  historian  know  ?  Is  he 
in  any  measure  able  to  point  out  the  things  that  shall  be 
hereafter  ? 

With  one  or  two  important  exceptions,  we  must  confess 
that  history  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  future.  The 
exceptions  referred  to  are : 

1.  The  nation  that  is  vicious,  unjust,  luxurious,  and  ef- 
feminate will  certainly  and  speedily  fall  into  decay  and  end 
in  ruin  and  overthrow. 
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2.  The  nation  that  is  vigorous  and  free  will  just  as  cer- 
tainly and  speedily  take  possession  of  the  high  places  of 
civilization  and  inherit  the  earth. 

Such  principles  as  these  we  may  accept  as  certain  in  their 
results.  These  are  high  and  general  laws  that  are  written 
with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  forever.  In  this  world 
there  is  for  men  and  nations  one  law  that  cannot  be  evaded, 
and  that  is,  ^^  Good  for  the  good,  and  bad  for  the  bad." 

The  old  kings  used  to  write  Bona  bonia^  mala  mcUts  on  the 
blades  of  their  swords.  Doing  so,  they  wist  not  that  they 
were  writing  the  primary  law  of  all  history  reduced  to  an 
aphorism.  But  this  law  is  about  the  only  one  which  has 
thus  far  been  made  out  from  the  eternal  code.  That  is,  it 
is  the  only  law  which  enables  us  to  discern  historically  what 
shall  come  to  pass  hereafter.  We  are  able  to  say  what  we 
know,  that  people  and  nations  will  rise  or  fall,  will  become 
gi*eat  or  become  nothing,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  free 
or  not  free,  independent  or  not  independent,  virtuous  or  not 
virtuous,  and  I  had  almost  said,  as  they  are  poor  or  rich.  If 
excessive  wealth  and  luxury  can  coexist  with  perpetuity,  it 
has  not  yet  been  shown  by  a  single  instance  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

For  the  rest,  history  is  blind  —  stone  blind — as  it  respects 
the  future.  She  gropes  in  the  thick  darkness,  putting  forth 
her  hand  and  touching  whatever  she  can.  Certainly  there 
are  mountebanks  all  over  the  world  who  wiU  tell  you  elabo- 
rately what  will  come  to  pass  hereafter.  They  are  fools. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who  can  tell  you,  on  histori- 
cal grounds,  the  probable  fate  of  the  present  French  Repub- 
lic. The  wisest  of  all  the  wise  cannot,  with  good  reason, 
predict  the  destiny  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  is  not 
one  man  in  the  world  who  can  foretell  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
acceptance  what  shall  befall  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Of  Ger- 
man socialism  there  is  no  man  Uvmg  who  can  write  a  history 
that  will  reach  five  years,  or  even  five  months,  into  the  future. 
Of  the  present  wide-awake  and  progressive  tendencies  of  the 
Japanese,  not  the  profoundest  scholar  in  the  world  can  point 
out,  from  the  historical  basis,  the  probable  results.  Neither 
Gladstone  nor  Salisbury  can  foresee  the  relative  sti^ngth  of 
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parties  in  the  very  next  Parliament  There  is  not  a  man  on 
this  side  of  the  sea  —  though  he  may  have  studied  the  ques- 
lion  in  the  intense  light  of  personal  interest  for  thirty  years 
— who  can  tell  with  approximate  ceitainty  the  result  of  the 
next  presidental  election  in  the  United  States  I  £yerywhei*e 
the  historical  curtaui  drops  to  the  ground,  ai^d  whoever  pre- 
tends to  see  under  it  or  over  it  or  through  it  is  only  a  con- 
ceited deceiver  of  himself  and  others.  In  the  drama  of  the 
stage  we  can  usually  foresee  the  event  We  get  the  clew  and 
follow  on.  But  the  historical  drama  cannot  thus  be  divined 
by  the  profoundest  intellect  of  the  world.  History  strains 
her  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  future,  but  the  shadows  on 
tliat  side  ai'e  thick  and  dark  —  the  mist  is  impenetrable. 

The  principal  reason  why  history  can  pi'edict  nothing  of 
the  future  is  found  in  the  fact  that  humanity  moves  so 
slowly  that  we  have  thus  far  been  imable  to  deteimine  our 
path  through  space.  It  is  like  finding  the  orbit  of  the  sun 
or  of  the  galaxy  itself.  The  likelihood  is  that  the  part  of 
the  path  which  we  as  a  race  have  already  described  is  only  as 
an  inch  to  the  ten  billions  of  miles  of  the  whole  orbit  Per- 
haps when  we  have  moved  forward  for  a  hundi*ed  thousand 
yeai's,  carefully  recording  our  courae  and  position  in  space  with 
each  remove,  we  may  then  be  able,  from  the  small  arc  ali'eady 
described,  to  determine  the  rest  of  the  circuit  of  our  destiny. 
If  we  as  a  race,  like  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  should  per- 
form a  revolution  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  we  should,  I 
doubt  not,  be  as  wise  in  the  lore  of  the  future  of  human  affaii's 
HS  are  the  astionomers  in  the  lore  of  the  skies. 

As  to  whether  history  is  or  is  not  a  science,  I  therefore 
deduce  the  following  summary  of  results  and  conclusions : 

1.  So  far  as  the  facts  prerequisite  in  a  science  are  con- 
cerned, histoiy  has  an  adequate  basis  of  subject-matter.  The 
facts,  or  things,  of  history  are  as  vast,  as  complete,  as  full  of 
living  interest  as  are  the  facts,  or  things,  on  which  any  other 
science  is  founded.  To  this  extent  history  is  as  much  entitled 
as  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  scientific  claim. 

2.  As  to  the  cla99ification  and  arratigement  of  facts,  their 
grouping  together  and  the  establishment  of  theii*  coiinections 
on  the  grounds  of  common  features  and  homogeneity,  lii^toiy 
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has  encountered  peculiar  difficulties,  owing  to  the  complexity 
and  intricacy  of  the  things  with  which  she  has  had  to  deal ; 
OAving  also  to  the  fact  that  historical  events,  if  they  recur 
at  all,  recur  only  at  long  intervals  and  under  changed  condi- 
tions. For  tins  reason  the  progress  of  history  towards  estab- 
Ushment  in  the  form  of  a  science  has  been  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory; but  nevertheless  a  progress. 

3.  As  to  the  interpretation  of  historical  facts,  still  greater 
difficulty  has  been  encountered,  a  difficulty  aggravated  by  the 
narrow-mindedness  and  prejudice  of  those  writers  who  have 
assumed  the  office  of  historian.  By  reason  of  such  prejudice 
and  personal  equation  in  the  record  of  facts,  historical  inter- 
pretation is  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory;  and  to  this 
extent  history  Zs  oSy  a  feeble  and  imperfSt  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  science. 

4.  As  to  the  ability  from  historical  data  to  indicate  the 
course  and  tendency  of  things,  the  ability  to  predict  the  gen- 
eral and  special  aspects  of  the  future,  historical  inquiry  has 
made  so  little  progress  that  no  substantial  claim  may  be 
advanced  to  regard  history  as  a  science.  One  or  two  gen- 
eral laws,  however,  namely,  that  it  shall  go  well  with  the 
people  who  are  virtuous  and  free,  and  go  ill  with  those  who 
are  vicious  and  despotic,  may  be  confidently  declared  as  his- 
torical  principles  iL  which  there  is  no  deviaUon. 

Finally,  we  may  be  certain  of  this,  that  the  reign  of  law 
does  extend  over  all  the  facts  of  human  life  with  as  much 
regularity  and  certainty  as  over  the  facts  of  material  nature. 
We  may  also  be  certain  that  the  human  mind  is  not  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  its  present  attainments  in  a  knowledge  of 
historical  laws.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  in  this  field  of 
inquiry  is  auspicious  for  rapid  progress  and  for  the  complete 
establishment  of  what  we  are  as  yet  constrained  to  disallow, 
namely,  that  sublime  and  beautiful  department  of  human 
knowledge  which  will  then  —  if  not  now  —  be  truly  called 
the  Science  of  History, 
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OUR  BROTHER  SIMON. 

BY  ANNIE  L.   MUZZEY. 


Onr  Brother  Simon,  with  a  soul  to  save, 
Sought  doctors  of  divinity,  and  found 
That  he  might  make  investment,  safe  and  sound. 

And  sure  to  stand  at  par  beyond  the  grave, 

Where  he  must  render,  without  stay  or  waive 
Of  execution,  at  the  Final  Day, 

The  sum  of  his  accounts  on  earth,  full-told. 
And  find  his  pleasing  promises  to  pay 

Promptly  redeemed  in  gold. 

The  saving  fund  in  which  he  would  invest 

Was  one  that  his  shrewd  intellect  could  span. 

He  asked  salvation  on  a  business  plan. 
The  firm  foundation  of  his  hope  must  rest 
On  such  sure  basis  as  would  bear  the  test 

Of  worldly  winds  and  rude  financial  shocks. 
No  pious  dreamer  he,  with  addled  brain, 

To  put  his  trust  in  visionary  stocks 
And  miss  the  present  gain. 

Faithful  upon  the  formal  Holy  Day  — 

To  hear  what  dividends  were  falling  due  — 
He  sought  sedately  his  shareholder's  pew, 

And  bent  his  head  in  rapt  attentive  way. 

Stood  up  to  praise,  or  humbly  bent  to  pray, 
Made  his  responses  with  an  air  devout, 

And,  prompt  in  all  external  rites  to  join, 

Plunged  deep  his  hand  and  pompously  drew  out 

And  dropped  his  sounding  coin. 

Such  was  his  duty.     Thus  he  served  the  Lord. 
And  from  the  service  forth  he  went  again 
To  bind  more  grievous  burdens  upon  men. 

For  love  or  Lord  relaxing  not  a  cord. 

The  Deity  whom  he  in  works  adored 

Winked  at  dishonesty  and  saw  no  smirch 

Upon  the  hand  that  gripped  anotlier's  right,  — 
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To  give  to  missionB  or  to  build  a  ohureh 
Would  make  bis  record  white. 

But,  though  he  builded  churches,  none  the  less 
Ood*8  church  sat  homeless  at  his  very  door, 
And  drew  no  portion  from  his  hoarded  store. 

What  power  had  Love  to  enter  and  possess 

The  man's  dull  soul  with  living  tenderness 
Till  he  himself  was  conscious  of  his  need  ? 

And,  satisfied  with  bare  externals,  he 
Knew  not  that  in  the  spirit  of  his  deed 

Dwelt  all  that  God  might  see ! 

And  while  men  lauded  his  religious  zeal 
And  service  of  the  church,  still  at  his  side 
The  True  Church  walked  unrecognized,  denied; 

His  soul  untouched  by  her  divine  appeal ; 

Her  highest  law,  commanding  him  to  deal 
In  love  and  justice,  daily  disobeyed ; 

Her  tenderest  faith  and  charity  reviled ; 

Her  truths  profaned  and  sacrificed  to  trade ; 

Her  very  name  defiled. 

Still,  still, —  God  love  us !  —  while  we  spy  the  mote 
lu  Brother  Simon's  eye,  let  us  not  slight 
The  beam  that  blinds  and  bafides  our  own  sight. 

In  our  self-righteousness  we  may  not  note 

How  we,  sometimes,  slip  into  Simon's  coat ; 
How,  holding  to  the  letter  which  doth  kill. 

We  lose  the  spirit  wherewith  it  is  bound ; 
How,  serving  in  the  Temple,  we  may  spill 

The  wine  upon  the  ground. 


THOU  KNOWEST  NOT. 

BY  HELENA  MAYNABD  RICHARDSON. 


My  love  goes  out  to  thee  the  whole  day  long, 
Like  one  unbroken  and  low-chanted  song. 
But  thou  —  thou  hearest  not ! 

And  when  in  peaceful  trust  thou  drawest  nigh. 
To  breathe  the  silent  song  I  dare  not  try ; 
And  so  —  thou  knowest  not  I 
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OPTIM:   A  REPLY. 

BY   GEORGE   H.   WESTLEY. 


The  reek  and  din  of  press  and  car, 

Serfdom  of  distance,  sky-fire,  steam  — 
Are  these  more  than  the  early  dream. 

The  joyance  of  the  morning  star? 

John  Vance  Cheney^  in  September  Arena. 

What  would  you  then  ?     Revert  to  Pan, 
The  nymph,  the  satyr,  and  the  faun, 

The  savage  rampant  in  the  man, 
The  bacchanalia,  Babylon? 

**  The  early  dream  "  —  a  sensuous  bliss ! 

"The  joyance  of  the  morning  star," 
Wood  revels,  saturnalian  kiss, 

From  brute-cub  gambolling  how  far? 

'Tis  all  well  past ;  no  more  to  be 
The  young  world's  orgy,  Circean  feast ; 

Man  to  his  noble  destiny 

Moves  onward,  "  working  out  the  beast."* 


THE  MURDERED  TREES 

BY  BENJAMIN   S.   PARKER. 


I  walk  across  the  barren  fields  and  weep, 

In  melancholy  madness,  for  my  trees, 
The  great,  potential  trees  that,  rooted  deep 

In  this  brown  soil,  were  priests  and  prophecies 
To  my  waked  youth,  when,  in  their  centuried  morn. 

By  axe  unscarred,  untouched  by  red  fire-blight, 
They  cast  long  shadows  where  glad  things  were  born 

To  life's  perennial  drama  of  delight,  — 
Complacent  genii  that  through  sun-kissed  leaves 

Smiled  on  the  cabin's  children  at  their  play. 
Trees,  children,  dreams !  how  outraged  nature  grieves 

Because  they  are  not !     Yet  my  steps  delay. 
And,  lingering,  I  recall  the  happy  scene 
Where  they  supremed  it  o'er  a  world  of  green. 

iTennjiozu 
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THE  HIDDEN  FLUTE. 

BY   MINNA   IBVING. 


'Twas  juBt  before  the  end  of  day, 

And  after  sudden  rain, 
When  from  the  wet  and  shining  wood 

Arose  the  silver  strain, 
And,  stumbling  over  tangled  vines 

And  many  a  twisted  root. 
We  ran  along  the  nan*ow  path. 

To  find  the  hidden  flute. 

We  heard  him  practice  o'er  and  o'er 

The  same  melodious  air. 
And  traced  the  music  to  its  source, 

And  found  no  player  there. 
But  while  into  each  other's  eyes 

We  gazed  with  wonder  mute. 
Above  us  rippled  out  again 

The  raptm*e  of  the  flute. 

The  sun  upon  the  tallest  tree 

A  shaft  of  glory  threw, 
And  tilting  on  the  topmost  bough. 

Against  the  breezy  blue. 
We  saw  a  lark  with  spotted  breast 

And  sober  russet  suit. 
And  swelling  in  his  little  throat 

Beheld  the  hidden  flute. 


RETROENSETTA. 

BY   CUBTIS   HIDDEN   PA6B. 


"Where  go  the  dying  flowers? 
Where  does  the  old  love  go  ?  " 
"  Nay,  where  went  the  winter's  snow 

But  to  make  the  summer  showers  ?  " 

*'  But  will  not  the  showers  go 
(While  the  greedy  earth  devours) 
Not  in  days,  but  in  hours? 

"  Alas,  and  it  may  be  so.' 


ft 


THE  EDITOR'S  EVENING. 


Tantalns  and  His  Opportunities. 

TANTALUS  is  regarded  as  the  supreme  type  of  misery 
by  deprivation.  His  punishment  seems  to  have  been 
cruelly  invented  so  as  to  add  diabolical  refinement  to 
the  usual  pangs  of  immitigable  hunger  and  thirst.  To  stand 
chin-deep  in  an  everlasting  lake  and  yet  suffer  for  drink  is 
sufficiently  horrible.  To  be  hungry  unto  death  with  the 
fruit-laden  bough  dangHng  before  the  face  is  the  acme  of 
phjrsical  anguish.  Ordinarily  it  suffices  to  cast  a  ciiminal 
into  a  desert  and  let  him  perish  without  the  mockery  of  suc- 
cor at  hand.  The  distant  mirage  of  shining  lake  and  date- 
palm  may  be  borne  in  the  vision  of  a  dying  wretch ;  but 
Tantalus  could  splash  his  very  hands  in  the  water ;  he  could 
smell  the  fruit,  and  yet  must  die  (or  not  die)  of  exhaustion. 

The  tale  of  Tantalus  betrays  the  cold  and  glittering  inge- 
nuity of  the  Greek  mind.  Homer  did  not  make  the  story ; 
he  found  it.  What  I  remark  is  the  injustice  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  Tantalus  was  subjected ;  and  what  I  suggest 
is  that,  after  all,  he  may  have  had  a  good  time  while  en- 
gaged in  the  otherwise  unpleasant  work  of  starving  to  death 
without  dying. 

The  old  myths  do  not  agree  as  to  what  Tantalus  had  done. 
Some  say  one  thing,  some  another.  The  most  probable  story 
of  his  misdeeds  is  that  he  gave  away  certain  secrets  of  the 
State  Department  on  Olympus.  Zeus  and  his  cabinet  had 
been  devising  plans  to  better  the  civil  service  of  heaven,  and 
like  all  such  matters  of  diplomacy  the  plans  were  secret.  It 
is  the  peculiarity  of  statecraft  that  its  profundity  is  guaran- 
teed with  lock  and  key. 

K  there  be  any  one  thing  which  the  gods  have  never  been 
able  to  bear  it  is  the  revelation  of  their  secrets.  Earth-gov- 
ernment is  generally  of  this  kind  also.  But  the  deities  are 
peculiarly  jealous.  The  old  myth  furnishes  some  conspicu- 
ous examples.  There,  for  instance,  was  Prometheus,  whose 
only  fault  was  that  he  went  boguing  around  Oljrmpus  fool- 
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ing  wil^  fire  and  lightning  —  like  Thomas  A.  Edison.  His 
laboratory  experimentn  cost  him  deaiiy ;  and  by  all  accounts 
his  torn  liver  has  not  healed  to  this  day.  Sisyphus,  son  of 
iEolus  and  founder  of  Corinth,  though  he  was  a  man  of 
enterprise  and  genius,  suffered  in  like  manner.  He,  too, 
found  out  some  of  the  plans  of  the  deities  and  gave  away 
his  knowledge.  He  thus  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  scien- 
tific syndicate  on  Olympus,  and  as  soon  as  the  gods  had  him 
he  must  roll  the  eternal  stone. 

Tantalus,  after  the  betrayal  of  the  Olympian  secrets,  was 
thrown  down,  just  as  Benjamin  Franklin  would  have  been 
thrown  down  under  like  conditions ;  for  Franklin  also  snatched 
the  fire  from  heaven.  The  French  Academy  produced  a  fine 
hexameter  in  which  this  truth  is  declared : 

Fvlmen  nvhihus  eripuit  sceptrumqiie  tyrannxB. 

That  is,  ^^  He  wrested  the  lightning  from  the  skies  and  the 
scepti-e  from  tyrants  "  —  a  very  true  thing  to  say  of  Poor 
Richard. 

But  I  was  going  to  aver  that  Tantalus,  notwithstanding 
the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  may  very  well  have  had  a 
good  time  ad  interim.  In  the  first  place  we  may  suppose 
that  the  water  was  neither  tdo  hot  nor  too  cold.  The  Tiu> 
tarean  lake  was  no  doubt  in  a  temperate  zone.  Therefore 
Tantalus  might  enjoy  his  long  bath.  Whoever  has  stood 
tiptoe  in  the  sea  knows  how  pleasing  it  is  to  be  borne  along 
with  the  upward  pressure  of  the  grateful  virater.  Neither 
had  Tantalus  any  need  of  insurance  against  drowning.  That 
were  impossible  without  his  first  getting  one  long  draught. 
The  freedom  from  dust  in  such  a  situation  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked by  anyone  living  on  Huntington  Avenue.  Tantalus 
might  well  reflect  all  day  long  that  whatever  his  hunger  and 
thirst  he  could  neither  absolutely  starve  nor  finally  famish. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  assured  against  starvation 
absolute.  To  possess  such  a  guaranty  would  produce  a  pleas- 
ing confidence  in  the  mind,  with  entire  absence  of  care  and 
anxiety.  A  man  in  such  a  position  would  have  little  con- 
cern about  the  prices  of  products  and  the  rate  of  wages. 
Perhaps,  after  a  season  of  starvation,  the  sense  of  it  would 
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become  so  mild  that,  like  the  forty-day  Tamier,  Tantalus 
would  have  little  anguish  from  his  condition.  He  might 
even  contemplate  pineapple  with  equanimity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  starvation  comes  down  to  the 
hoiizontal  life-Une  like  the  descending  coordinate  curve  of  a 
hyperbola;  it  approaches  the  life-line  forever,  but  never 
reaches  it.  That  is,  the  starvation  line  does  not  reach  the 
life-line  until  it  becomes  parallel  with  it ;  and  it  cannot  reach 
it  when  it  does  become  parallel  with  it !  Therefore  actual 
starvation  is  infinitely  gradual,  Tantalus  may  have  found 
it  so.  He  would  get  half-way  to  starvation  on  the  first  day ; 
one-half  of  the  remaining  distance  the  next  day ;  one-half  of 
the  remaining  distance  the  third  day,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
The  pain  would  diminish  in  like  ratio.  By  and  by  Tantalus 
would  come  to  the  parallel  of  indifference,  and  would  hardly 
go  out  of  the  water  to  eat  if  he  could,  or  stoop  to  drink  if 
he  might. 

Meanwhile  he  would  have  abundant  time  for  reflection. 
Reflection  is  the  basis*  of  philosophy,  and  philosophy  is  the 
only  proper  mode  of  life.  I  cannot  see,  therefore,  how  any 
one  can  live  philosophically  except  in  such  a  situation  as 
Tantalus  occupied  I  The  Owl,  in  his  conversation  with  the 
Cat  one  day,  insisted  that  to  be  a  philosopher  one  must  have 
timey  and  be  otherunse  unoccupied.  This  truism  seems  to 
have  been  fully  verified  in  the  case  of  Tantalus.  Observe 
that  all  the  other  wasting  and'  harrowing  conditions  of  life 
must,  in  his  situation,  be  unknown.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
except  to  think ;  and  to  think  is  to  enjoy  one's  self.  There 
was  no  noise ;  there  were  no  callers.  Tantalus  had  no  rent 
to  pay  and  no  interest ;  his  account  was  never  overdrawn ; 
he  was  never  in  arrears  with  his  correspondence.  He  never 
had  to  explain  anything  to  anybody. 

It  was  a  clean,  cool  place  where  Tantalus  lived.  He  had 
more  solitude  than  Thoreau.  What  use  he  would  make  of 
his  solitude  would,  of  course,  depend  on  himself.  But  he 
was  clearly  a  man  of  genius  and  of  philanthropic  disposition. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  see  that  he  did  not  have  quite  lib- 
eral opportunities  of  pleasure  and  improvement.  Tantalus 
could  study  the  habits  of  waterfowl  for  days  together.     He 
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could  rehearse  an  intended  oration  without  dai^r  thafe  soora 
intruder  would  overhear  him  and  break  his  period.  He  could 
have  his  humor  all  to  himself.  He  could  enjoy  his  own 
jokes.  He  could  avoid  absolutely  the  criticism  of  his  friends. 
Tantalus  was  never  assessed  in  his  life.  No  street  Arab 
ever  shook  a  nasty  newspaper  under  his  nose  with  an  outcry 
of  the  latest  scandal. 

On  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  the  scheme  of  the  jeal- 
ous gods  to  wreak  vengeance  on  Tantalus  was  wof  ally 
abortive.  He  may  have  been  the  most  serene  and  happy 
philosopher  of  his  age. 

The  Man  in  Bronie. 

I  went  over  last  night  into  Commonwealth  Avenue  to 
commune  with  the  man  in  bronze.  There,  in  the  broad  cen- 
tral path,  midway  between  Dartmouth  and  Exeter,  he  sits 
in  the  dusk  on  his  block  of  gray  granite,  looking  to  the  east. 
The  Sim  will  rise  there  to-morrow. 

To  the  man  in  bronze  the  seasons  t)f  earth  are  now  all  as 
one ;  the  years  steal  on  and  over ;  time  beats  with  rhythmic 
touch  of  invisible  fingers  on  the  historic  shingle  of  the  seas. 
But  William  Lloyd  Garrison  heeds  not  the  flow  of  the  ages 
or  the  tapping  of  Saturn's  fingers  on  the  window-sill.  He 
belongs  to  the  spheres  where  there  is  a  great  light  by  day, 
and  where  there  is  music  preceding  the  silence  in  the  night. 
Our  pimy  goings  in  this  poor  round  of  sense  do  not  disturb 
him. 

There,  in  the  Avenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  his  old, 
square  chair  with  the  big  book  beneath,  and  with  bare  fore- 
head under  the  azure,  sits  the  Liberator  of  men.  The  electri- 
cal lights,  not  far  away,  flash  through  the  green  leaves  of  the 
maples ;  the  great  silent  houses  on  either  hand  stand  in  rows, 
the  abodes  of  luxury,  the  dumb  walls  of  civilization.  Many 
a  star  glances  down  in  admiration  at  the  uncovered  head  of 
the  man  in  bronze. 

What  did  he  do?  He  went  to  prison;  and  for  what? 
For  saying  that  the  slave  trade  was  «^ domestic  piracy!''  Hto 
was  fined  a  thousand  dollars,  and  lay  in  jail  for  forty-mxie  days 
because  he  threatened  to  cover  the  abettors  of  slaTexj  **  witii 
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tUdkin&my."  He  was  a  poor  journeyman  printer  in  this 
okif*  of  the  Puritans.  He  slept  in  a  dirty  little  printing- 
office,  because  he  had  no  other  place  to  sleep.  He  was 
threatened  with  assassination,  and  was  '^  ferreted  out  in  his 
obscure  hole  "  by  the  posse  of  the  mayor  of  Boston,  bearing 
the  honored  name  of  Otis.  A  reward  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  offered  by  Georgia  for  the  seizure  of  his  person. 
By  the  leaders  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the  United 
States  he  was  held  in  such  odium  as  Eugene  V.  Debs  has 
never  known.  At  a  public  meeting  in  Boston  where  he  was 
to  speak  in  the  interest  of  humanity  he  was  seized  by  a  furi- 
ous mob,  let  down  from  a  window  with  the  death-rope  around 
him,  denuded  of  his  clothing,  and  dragged  through  the  streets. 
From  the  hall  of  Justice  he  escaped  into  jail.  Only  with  the 
help  of  a  few  friends  did  the  ^^  disturber  of  the  peace  "  get 
away  with  his  life  into  the  country. 

Nevertheless  with  his  pen  and  voice  this  man  in  bronze 
strove  to  do  what  old  John  Brown  attempted  in  his  blind 
way  to  do  with  the  sword.  For  weary  years  the  Liberator 
made  his  way  through  contumely  and  reproach  until  the  storm 
broke,  and  the  elements  were  purified,  and  the  shackles  fell, 
and  light  began  to  dawn  after  the  darkness. 

But  the  protagonist  of  liberty  was  never  honored.  The 
honors  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  Union  went  to  the  time- 
servers  and  manikins  who  rose  in  legions  on  the  crest  of  the 
revolutionary  breakers  and  shouted  to  the  shore,  "  Here  we 
are  I "  The  old  giant  did  not  shout.  He  did  not  rise  on  the 
crest.  He  simply  stood  in  his  place ;  but  he  began  to  be 
seen  of  the  whole  world  as  a  Titan.  Gradually  his  heroic 
stature  was  discovered  standing  tail  and  majestic  against  the 
background  of  nations.  Philanthropy  and  patriotism,  unable 
to  weave  for  him  a  crown  of  laurel,  wove  instead  a  garland 
of  ivy  and  oak  leaves,  and  crowned  him  as  the  first  American 
of  his  age.  Now  he  reposes  in  bronze  in  the  centre  of  the 
most  beautiful  avenue  in  the  New  World ;  and  his  look  is 
that  of  one  who  has  seen  the  satisfaction  of  his  soul.  The 
bronze  will  last;  the  granite  will  endure;  but  neither  the 
bronze  nor  the  granite  will  abide  to  that  day  when  the  fame 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  shall  lose  its  lustre  on  the  high 
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hills  of  tihe  centuries  to  come.  Now  in  the  dusk  the  stranger 
reads  in  the  dim  starlight  or  by  the  flash  of  the  electrical 
torch,  on  the  north  side  of  the  pedestal,  this  inscription : 

I  •  AM  •  IN  •  EARNEST  — I  •  WILL  •  NOT  •  EQUHTOCATE 

I  •  WILL  •  NOT  •  EXCUSE  —  I  •  WILL  •  NOT  •  RETREAT 

A  .  SINGLE  •  INCH  —  AND  •  I  •  WILL  •  BE  •  HEARD. 

On  the  south  side  are  the  following  words  caught  from  the 
immortal  lips : 

MY  •  COUNTRY  •  IS  •  THE  •  WORLD  —  MY  •  COUNTRYMEN 

ARE  •  ALL  •  MANKIND. 

Was  it  accident  or  design  that  arranged  in  this  manner 
the  inscriptions?  On  the  north  side,  which  is  the  side  of 
battle  and  victory,  is  the  message  of  defiance  and  irrevocable 
challenge  to  the  world.  On  the  south  side,  the  side  of  sun 
and  sympathy,  is  the  message  of  humanity  and  brotherhood. 
Under  his  feet,  on  the  rounded  front  of  the  granite,  ai-e  the 
words  — 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

On  the  opposite  end  behind  are  the  dates,  "  1804-1879." 
To  commune  with  this  man  in  bronze  and  to  feel  the  over- 
flow of  tears  in  his  presence  are  sufficient  to  make  patriotism 
still  worth  while  —  even  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 


Franklin. 


We  do  no  wroDg  to  call  this  man  the  first 

Of  all  Americans !    For  he  it  was 

Who  made  the  mould,  in  Freedom's  sacred  cause, 
And  cast  us  living  ere  war's  thunder  burst. 
Ere  tyranny  with  deeds  and  schemes  accurst 

Struclc  our  brave  fathers,  Franklin  gave  us  pause 

With  reveiation  of  the  hidden  laws 
Of  Nature  bounteous  to  Man  athirst. 

Lo,  others  took  his  birthright !    Others  stood 
In  the  high  places  of  the  State;  and  some 
Had  more  applause  from  fame's  distorted  mouth ! 
Now  the  Old  Printer  overtops  the  brood 
Like  Shasta  looking  from  proud  mountaiudom 
On  the  Sierras  stretching  to  the  south. 


BOOK  KEVIEWS. 


{Jm  ^Ut  Dq^artment  itf  Tujs  Akena  ito  hook  will  be  reviewed  which  is  not  regarded  as  a 

real  addition  to  liter€Uure.] 


€ritic,  Bard,  and  Moralist.^ 

MAURICE  THOMPSON  has  unquestionably  made  for  him- 
self a  worthy  place  in  American  literature.  He  has  done 
this  by  talent,  by  scholarly  attainment,  by  vindication 
before  the  bar  of  criticism,  and  especially  by  his  versatility  in 
literary  production.  We  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  variety  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  works.  As  Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith,  Nullum 
fere  ecribendi  genua  non  tetigit;  nullum  quod  tetigit  non  oimavit. 
That  is  (for  the  sake  of  our  non-Latin  readers),  ''He  has 
attempted  almost  every  kind  of  writing,  and  has  touched  nothing 
which  he  has  not  adorned." 

Mr.  Thompson's  elegant  and  charming  book,  "  The  Witchery 
of  Archery,"  caught  the  public  unawares  full  twenty  years  ago. 
Then  the  bow  was  bent  and  the  arrow  flew,  and  the  lassie  and 
her  sweetheart  looked  pretty  facing  the  target.  But  we  think 
Maurice  Thompson  does  not  greatly  pride  himself  on  "The 
Witchery  of  Archery."  On  his  title  pages  he  generally  says: 
"Author  of  'A  Tallahassee  Girl,'  'Sylvan  Secrets,'  'Songs  of 
Fair  Weather,'  etc." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Thompson  has  tried  many  kinds  of 
writing,  and  always  successfully.  He  is  a  typical  American  man 
of  letters.  His  essays  are  scholarly,  and  for  style  are  hardly 
surpassed  by  any.  His  sketches  and  stories  are  as  humorous  and 
original  as  they  are  true  to  life  and  manners.  His  poems  may  be 
justly  ranked  among  the  high-up  singing  of  our  epoch. 

For  the  present  we  have  to  consider,  most  briefly,  his  "  Ethics 
of  Literary  Art."  In  this  work  Mr.  Thompson  well  says  that  his 
subject  covers  the  whole  field  of  morals ;  "for  life  and  literature 
cannot  be  separated  so  as  to  say  that  what  is  vicious  in  life  in 
harmlessly  delectable  in  literature."  This  prefatory  remark  is 
the  key  to  all  that  follows.  Mr.  Thompson  considers  literary  art 
under  the  three  general  heads  of  Conception,  Composition,  and 
Expression.     He  elaborates  on  each  of  these  topics.     He  makes 

1 "  The  Ethics  of  Literary  Art.*'  The  Carew  Lectures  for  1898.  Hartford  Theologl- 
cal  SemlDsry.  By  Maurice  ThompBou.  One  volume,  small  qunxto.  Pp.  80.  Hart- 
ford Seminary  Pmbs,  1888. 
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a  systematic  attempt  to  apply,  at  least  in  outline,  the  principles 
of  ethics  to  all  three  departments  of  literary  creation.  In  doing 
so  he  produces  one  of  the  most  readable  and  withal  instractive 
little  books  which  we  have  seen. 

The  underlying  theme  in  ''  The  Ethics  of  Literary  Art''  is  that 
the  common  and  eternal  rules  of  morality,  as  the  same  have  been 
determined  in  their  relations  to  life  and  conduct,  must  be  ex- 
tended to  every  kind  of  artistic  production.  The  ethics  of  Life 
is  one  thing,  and  the  ethics  of  all  Art  is  the  aame  thing ;  the  one 
is  even  as  the  other  so  far  as  bottom  principles  are  concerned. 

Space  forbids  us  to  enter  elaborately  into  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  treatise.  His  book  is  essentially  an  outcry  and 
argument  for  cleanness  in  literature  and  in  all  other  forms  of 
artistic  production.  It  is  a  ringing  protest  against  the  universal 
nasty.  It  is  almost  denunciatory  in  its  rebukes  of  all  morbidity 
in  letters.  It  is  fire  and  carbolic  acid  to  the  draff  and  offal  of 
diseased  minds.  I  do  not  know  another  work,  from  Aristotle  to 
Addison,  from  Addison  to  Macaulay,  from  Macaulay  to  this,  in 
which  a  higher  standard  of  literary  virtue  and  exalted  spuitualism 
in  artistic  production  is  more  courageously  advanced. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  careful,  however,  to  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  sensational  and  the  unclean.  He  shows  that  sensa- 
tionalism is  not  only  permissible,  but  in  some  sense  desirable, 
particularly  in  fictitious  literature ;  but  that  uncleanness  is  some- 
thing which  literature  can  never  touch  without  defilement.  The 
sensational  he  approves ;  the  unclean  he  rejects  and  condemns. 

The  principle  defended  by  Mr.  Thompson  is  this :  that  the  un- 
clean may  be  photographed^  if  any  be  curious  enough  and  morbid 
enough  to  do  it;  but  that  the  unclean  can  never  be  reproduced  — 
never  rightly  reproduced  —  in  literary  art,  or  in  any  form  of  art, 
without  corrupting  and  destroying  the  vehicle  which  presents  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  verify  this  one  hypothesis  and  to  make  impossible 
any  other  that  this  work  has  been  produced.  The  author  per- 
ceives that  all  things  of  interest  to  the  human  mind,  save  only 
morbidity^  may  be  admitted  into  letters,  but  that  morbidity  de- 
stroys. He  perceives  that  dirt,  however  dressed  and  disguised, 
is  always  death-breeding  to  whoever  is  touched  therewith. 

This  is  the  essential  thread  of  <<The  Ethics  of  Literary  Art," 
and  the  body  is  worthy  of  the  nerve.  I  can  only  add  in  brief 
commendation  of  this  work  that  in  it  is  strikingly  displayed  the 
wholesome  literary  spirit  prevalent  among  the  writers  of  the  Ohio 
Valleiy,  among  whom  Maurice  Thompson  is  a  worthy  leader. 


THE  HOLIDAY  ARENA. 


It  Is  intended  to  make  the  December 
number  of  Tax  Akeha  worthy  of  the 
Seuon  and  the  Cause.  Our  readers  will 
find  reason  to  commend  a  magazine  of 
public  opinion  that,  remembering  the 
merry  days  of  the  yule  log  and  the 
hoUy,  Joins  in  Uie  chorus  of  the  happy. 

A  dirfBtmas  Sympofiiiim. 

In  The  Arena  for  December  will  ap- 
pear a  beautiful  collection  of  brilliant 
i^horisms  and  opinions  under  the  caption 
^^  Idyls  and  Ideals  of  Christmas.'*  To  this 
the  leading  contributor  is  Colonel  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  and  the  names  of  the  other 
writers  will  be  of  like  quality  in  merit 
and  fame. 


Gunllle  Flammarion. 

The  great  leading  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  The  Arena  will  be  by 
the  distinguished  Camille  Flammarion,  Di- 
rector of  the  Juvisy  Observatory,  France. 
No  other  of  our  contributors  is  more 
Idghly  esteemed  than  M.  Flammarion, 
whose  portrait  we  shall  gladly  present 
as  our  frontispiece. 

Ibe  InflneHce  of  Hebrew  Thonghl. 

In  the  number  for  December,  Charles 
S.  Allen,  our  new  contributor  from  Lin- 
coin,  Nebraska,  will  present  one  of  the 
ablest  magazine  arttoles  of  the  year.  His 
snbjeot  is  ^^  The  Influence  of  Hebrew 
Tkought  in  the  Development  of  the  Social 
J)emoeraiic  Ska  in  New  England.^^ 

CtoTernor  John  B.  Rogers. 
In  the  December  number  Governor 
John  R.  Rogers,  of  Washington,  will 
conclude  his  discussion  of  ^^Freedom  and 
1U  Opportunitiee.''  This  is  Part  II  of  the 
GiMramQr's  study,  and  is  intended  to  com- 
.plete  and  verity  the  strong  foundations 
^^hksh  are  laid  in  his  article  under  the 
iime4S8ption  in  the  current  number. 

The  bnnilgnilton  Teto. 

tnutar  tlie]  head  of  '^  The  Basis  and 


Menace  of  the  Immigration  Vsto^^  John 
Chetwood,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco,  author 
of  ^^  Immigration  Fallacies,''  contributes 
a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  restric- 
tion. 


B.  0.  Flower's  CoHtribatloii. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Flower  in  TBB 
Arena  for  December  is  on  the  eminent 
German  composer  Gldck,  ^^  The  Founder 
of  the  German  Qpera."  The  contribution 
ranks  with  the  author's  best  work,  and 
will  be  received  with  the  accustomed 
favor. 


The  Truly  Arllsttc  Woman. 

Under  this  caption  our  well-known  and 
able  contributor,  Stinson  Jarvis,  will 
present  in  the  number  for  December  a 
most  interesting  study  of  artistic  genius 
in  women. 


flow  Poor  the  Bieh  ire  t 

In  the  number  for  December  a  brilr 
liant  little  article  entitled  ^^  Poor  ^  Fairly 
Bich''  People  "  will  be  contributed  by  H. 
M.  Foster.  Mr.  Foster  is  a  satirist,  and 
his  contribution  is  witty  and  ironteal. 


Department  of  Flctioii. 

With  the  number  for  December  a  new 
department  of  fiction  will  be  opened  in 
The  Arena,  the  initial  story  being  -a 
brief  and  brilliant  sketch  entitled  ^^JL 
Political  Deal^^^  by  E.  F.  Andrews.  In 
this  is  shown  ia  strong  light  the  iniquity 
of  politico-personal  wirepulling  in  the 
Public  Schools. 


m 


The  Besidae. 

The  remainder  of  the  number  for  De- 
cember will  be  made  up  of  the  Editor's 
article,  "  The  Plaza  of  the  Poets,"  "  The 
Editor's  Evening,"  etc.  The  number  as  a 
whole  will  strongly  commend  itself  tQ 
our  readers.^ 


To  Our  Patrons  and  Friends. 

^  The  noblest  of  occupations  is  to  search  for  truth*  Truth  is 
the  foundation,  the  superstructure,  and  the  glittering  dooM  of  prog- 
ress«  The  grandest  ambition  that  can  enter  the  soul  is  to  know 
the  truth*'' 

The  Arenas  mission  is  to  place  before  the  American  people 
facts  tliat  the  plutocratic  press  and  magazines  withhold  and  for  ihtir 
own  sordid  purposes  ignore*  In  its  pages  will  always  be  found  the 
truth*  It  iias  at  heart  the  advancement  of  all  that  is  good  for  those 
who  eam  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow* 

^Every  man  should  have  the  courage  to  give  his  honest  thought 
This  makes  the  finder  and  publisher  of  truth  a  public  benefactor*'' 

Those  who  contribute  to  THE  ARENA^S  pages  are  the  tried 
friends  of  the  people  in  all  things,  and  the  enemies  and  life-sworn 
foes  of  all  organizations  of  banded  spoilsmen*  We  ask  all  citizens 
who  desire  honest  government  to  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  secure  it 
To  hold  out  the  hand  of  assistance  to  us  now  is  in  the  end  to  secure 
for  yourselves  those  inalienable  rights  bestowed  upon  you  by  your 
Oeator;  rights  that  are  ignored  and  denied  you  by  corpoiations, 
monopolizers,  and  trusts,  who  with  their  influence  and  power  frame 
and  cause  laws  to  be  passed  that  swell  their  own  ill-gained  fortunes 
and  make  them  despots  over  and  directors  of  their  fellow  men* 

There  are  those  living  in  your  midst  to-day  who  recognize  the 
present  existing  evils,  and  who  are  straining  every  nerve  to  put  the 
remedy  into  the  minds  of  all  thinking  people*  These  men  write  for 
The  Arena*    Each  issue  contains  their  latest  and  best  thoughts* 

Surely  you  wish  to  encourage  worthy  effort  and  to  know  that 
in  this  American  land  at  least  one  great  organ  of  wise  and  true 
reform,  one  champion  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  can  exist, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  bitterest  opposition  and  plutocratic  ridicule  tell 
the  truth* 

You  have  friends,  many  of  whom  have  not  read  THE  ARENA, 
but  who,  if  brought  to  understand  its  aims  and  ambitions,  would 
prove  its  loyal  friends*  If  you  will  send  to  us  their  names  and 
addresses  we  will  send  to  them,  post-paid,  free  sample  copies  of  our 
latest  numbers,  with  our  prospectus  for  1898,  which  is  just  issued* 

Have  no  hesitation  about  sending  many  names,  for  it  wiU  give 
us  pleasure  to  attend  to  your  wishes* 

THE  ARENA  COMPANY. 


^^^..'.^gl  /^/^e. 
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DYLLS  AND  IDEALS  OF  CHRISTMAS. 


I.    WHAT  I  WANT  FOR   CHRISTMAS. 

BY  BOBEBT   G.   INGBBSOLL. 


IF  I  had  the  power  to  produce  exactly  what  I  want  for 
next  Christmas,  I  would  have  all  the  kings  and  emper- 
ors resign  and  allow  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 

I  would  have  all  the  nobility  drop  their  titles  and  give 
their  lands  back  to  the  people.  I  would  have  the  Pope 
throw  away  his  tiara,  take  off  his  sacred  vestments,  and  ad- 
mit that  he  is  not  acting  for  God —  is  not  infallible  —  but  is 
just  an  ordinary  Italian.  I  would  have  all  the  cardinals, 
archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  clergymen  admit  that  they 
know  nothing  about  theology,  nothing  about  hell  or  heaven, 
nothing  about  the  destiny  of  the  human  race,  nothing  about 
devils  or  ghosts,  gods  or  angels.  I  would  have  them  tell 
all  their  "  flocks  "  to  think  for  themselves,  to  be  manly  men 
and  womanly  women,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

I  would  have  all  the  professors  in  colleges,  all  the  teachers 
in  schools  of  every  kind,  including  those  in  Sunday  schools, 
agree  that  they  would  teach  only  what  they  know,  that  they 
would  not  palm  off  guesses  as  demonstrated  truths. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  the  politicians  changed  to  statesmen, 
—  to  men  who  long  to  make  their  country  great  and  free,  — 
to  men  who  care  more  for  public  good  than  private  gain  — 
men  who  long  to  be  of  use. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  the  editoi-s  of  papers  and  magazines 
agree  to  print  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  ayoid 
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all  slander  and  misrepresentation,  and  to  let  the  piiyate 
affairs  of  the  people  alone. 

I  would  like  to  see  drunkenness  and  prohibition  both 
abolished. 

I  would  like  to  see  corporal  punishment  done  away  with 
in  every  home,  in  every  school,  in  every  asylum,  reformatory, 
and  piison.  Cnielty  hardens  and  degrades,  kindness  reforms 
and  ennobles. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  millionaires  unite  and  form  a  trust 
for  the  public  good. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  fair  division  of  profits  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  so  that  the  toiler  could  save  enough  to  mingle 
a  little  June  with  the  December  of  his  life. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  international  court  established  in 
which  to  settle  disputes  between  nations,  so  that  armies  could 
be  disbanded  and  the  great  navies  allowed  to  rust  and  rot  in 
perfect  peace. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  whole  world  free  —  free  from 
injustice  —  free  from  superstition. 

This  will  do  for  next  Christmas.  The  following  Christ- 
mas I  may  want  more. 


n.     CHRISTMAS,  THE  HUMAN  HOLIDAY. 

BY   REV.   MINOT  J.   SAVAGE,   D.  D. 


Our  Puritan  ancestors  looked  askance  at  Christmas  and 
discouraged  its  celebration,  because  from  their  point  of  view 
it  "savored  of  popery."  But  as  we  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  it  we  find  that  it  savors  not  only  of  popery, 
but  of  paganism  as  well.  Not  only  that,  it  goes  beyond  what 
we  ordinarily  mean  by  paganism,  and  savors  very  strongly  of 
humanity. 

Most  people  whom  we  meet  on  the  street  take  it  for 
granted  that  Christmas  originated  with  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
and  they  go  so  far  as  to  express  their  astonishment  that  any- 
one not  holding  their  peculiar  ideas  of  Jesus  should  claim  to 
have  any  rights  in  Christmas  or  to  take  any  interest  in  it. 
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As  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  day  and  its  great  deep 
human  meanings  were  in  existence  uncounted  ages  before 
Christianity  was  ever  heard  of.  Other  holidays  have  a  local 
significance,  and  some  of  them  rise  to  the  dignity  of  even  a 
national  meaning;  but  more  than  all  others  put  together, 
Christmas  is  found  to  belong  to  humanity.  This,  of  course, 
is  true  only  of  that  part  of  humanity  —  which,  however,  in- 
cludes what  we  call  ordinarily  the  civilized  world  —  which 
lives  north  of  the  equator. 

Among  the  early  peoples  of  the  childhood  world  the  sun 
was  worshipped  as  the  bright  and  life-giving  deity.  He  was 
the  bringer  of  light,  of  warmth,  of  flowers,  of  fruits,  the  giver 
of  all  that  made  life  sweet  and  desirable.  When  he  started 
on  his  southward  journey,  as  the  cold  and  the  winter  came 
on,  to  them  he  seemed  to  be  going  away  and  leaving  them 
a  prey  to  the  malevolent  spirits  of  the  ice  and  the  storm 
against  which  they  had  so  little  natural  protection.  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  he  appeared  to  them  to  become  decrepit 
and  old,  to  be  losing  his  power,  and  to  be  in  that  dying  con- 
dition which  we  figuratively  speak  of  still  as  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  "  old  "  year. 

But  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  a  glad  change  ap- 
pears. He  reaches  the  furthest  point  of  his  southern  journey 
and  turns  toward  them  once  more  with  all  the  promise  of 
spring.  This,  then,  to  them  was  the  re-birth  of  their  sun- 
god.  And  they  celebrated  it  with  every  kind  of  rejoicing. 
In  Rome,  for  example,  there  was  the  Saturnalia,  in  which  the 
people,  as  they  believed,  resurrected  for  a  time  the  peace,  the 
equality,  the  happiness  of  the  golden  age  of  the  past.  They 
exchanged  gifts ;  they  offered  each  other  mutual  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes ;  they  broke  out  in  all  the  characteris- 
tic features  and  gladness  of  the  Christmas  time.  A  similar 
thing  was  true  in  the  other  nations  of  the  north. 

Turning  to  church  history  we  find  that  Christmas  was  not 
one  of  the  original  festivals,  and  that  even  when  it  came  to 
be  celebrated  there  was  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  time 
of  year. 

Nobody  knew  then  and  nobody  knows  now  not  only  the 
day  but  even  the  month  or  the  year  in  which  Jesus  was  bom. 
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Some  contended  for  a  date  in  May  or  April ;  otheis  for  Jan- 
uary. But  the  Bishop  of  Rome  carried  his  point  at  last,  and 
somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  present 
date  was  practically  agreed  upon  in  the  church. 

This  is  simply  another  illustration  of  the  ^worldly  wis- 
dom "  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  accepting  and  bap- 
tizing an  institution  or  custom  which  was  too  deeply  rooted 
in  the  popular  heart  for  it  to  overthrow.  Hardly  a  single 
feature  of  the  Christmas  season  was  originated  by  the  church. 
The  house  decoration,  the  mistletoe,  the  yule  log,  —  all  these 
are  contributions  of  nations  outside  of  Christendom  which 
have  been  adopted  and  at  last  become  generaL 

It  is  apparent,  then,  as  was  said  at  the  outset,  that  Chriatr 
mas  is  a  human  institution,  and  not  the  monopoly  of  any  na- 
tion or  any  religion. 

Christianity  has  indeed  in  some  quarters  added  to  it  a  new 
and  higher  significance.  It  has  always  meant  gladness  at  the 
birth  of  new  life,  beauty,  cheer,  hope.  It  has  always  meant 
home  happiness  and  rejoicing.  It  has  always  meant  good- 
will. The  heart  of  it  has  always  been  unselfish  joy  in  the 
welfare  of  others.  Christianity  has  added  to  these  in  some 
cases  the  thought  of  a  higher  life  and  a  more  spiritual  hope. 

In  view  of  its  origin  and  past  history,  what  is  the  ideal  of 
its  celebration  to-day  for  us  ?  What  gifts  ought  we  to  offer 
to  others,  and  what  ought  we  to  wish  to  receive  for  ouiselves 
as  the  Christmas  time  comes  round  ? 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  once  asked  what  he  would 
choose  if  he  could  have  three  gifts  for  the  asking.  It  was 
perhaps  because  of  the  sadness  of  a  lifelong  invalidism  that 
he  said:  first,  health;  secondly,  five  hundred  a  year  (a  mod- 
est competence  certainly,  in  these  days  of  abounding  and 
increasing  wealth) ;  then,  thinking  for  a  little,  musingly  he 
added:  lastly,  friends.  Health,  a  modest  competence,  friends. 
Certainly  enough  to  make  possible  the  attainment  of  the 
best  things  in  life. 

Assuming  health,  which  carries  with  it  the  alnlity  of  at 
least  a  modest  selfnsupport,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  say 
that  the  three  best  things  in  the  world  are  these:  first, 
love;  second,  friendship;  third,  the  ability  to  help.     In  the 
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light  of  these,  which  seem  to  me  the  noblest  objects  of  hu- 
man desire,  it  is  apparent  that  no  one  can  have  a  monopoly 
in  this  world  of  the  good  things  of  life.  The  things  which 
can  be  monopolized  are  not  the  ones  which  are  of  the  high- 
est value  or  which  are  essential  to  the  sweetest  and  truest 
human  living.  Even  in  the  physical  realm  the  air,  the  sun- 
shine, the  moon  at  night,  the  wide  expanse  of  stars,  the 
mountains,  and  the  ocean,  —  all  these  are  free  to  anyone 
who  makes  himself  capable  of  appreciating  them. 

So  human  love  is  not  denied  to  any  who  is  willing  to  love. 
Friendship  is  shut  out  only  from  those  who  are  not  them- 
selves friendly ;  and  no  one  lives  who  has  not  the  ability  and 
the  opportunity  to  share  with  God  that  which  is  divinest  and 
most  godlike, — the  rendering  some  service  to  some  body  or 
soul  which  needs. 

My  Christmas  wish  then  for  all  who  read  these  words  is 
that  they  may  taste  the  sweetness  of  love,  enter  into  the 
joys  of  friendship,  and  know  the  divine  beneficence  of  help- 
ing some  one  at  present  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  In 
these  words  are  we  to  find  the  living  spirit  of  the  human  and 
the  eternal  Christmas. 

At  the  end  one  suggestion :  few  are  the  people  so  selfish, 
so  self-contained  that  they  do  not  expand  at  least  a  little  and 
open  their  hearts  and  their  hands  as  Christmas  time  comes 
round.  They  might  learn  then,  if  they  would  think  a  little, 
that  the  universal  gladness  of  Christmas  is  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  its  unselfishness.  People  are  happy  not  in 
what  they  get,  so  much  as  in  what  they  give.  The  atmos- 
phere is  joyous  and  alight  with  the  pleasure  reflected  from 
a  thousand  faces,  and  each  is  glad  because  he  catches  the  re- 
flected gladness  of  all  who  are  about  him. 

Strange  then,  is  it  not,  that  more  people  do  not  learn  the 
lesson  ?  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
them  that  what  is  sweet  and  good  for  the  25th  of  December 
might  be  equally  sweet  and  good  throughout  the  year? 
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m.    SANTA  GLAUS. 

BY  JAMBS   WHITCOMB  BILEY. 


Most  tangible  of  all  the  gods  that  be, 
O  Santa  Clans  —  our  own  since  Infancy !  — 
As  first  we  scampered  to  thee  —  now,  as  then. 
Take  us  as  children  to  thy  heart  again. 

Be  wholly  good  to  us,  just  as  of  old : 
As  a  pleased  father,  let  thine  arms  enfold 
Us,  homed  within  the  haven  of  thy  love. 
And  all  the  cheer  and  wholesomeness  thereof. 

Thou  lone  reality,  when  O  so  long 
Life's  unrealities  have  wrought  us  wrong : 
Ambition  hath  allured  us,  —  fame  likewise. 
And  all  that  promised  honor  in  men's  eyes. 

Throughout  the  world's  evasions,  wiles,  and  shifts. 
Thou  only  bidest  stable  as  thy  gifts  :  — 
A  grateful  king  re-ruleth  from  thy  lap. 
Crowned  with  a  little  tinselled  soldier-cap : 

A  mighty  general  —  a  nation's  pride  — 
Thou  givest  again  a  rocking-horse  to  ride. 
And  wildly  glad  he  groweth  as  the  grim 
Old  jurist  with  the  drum  thou  givest  him : 

The  sculptor's  chisel,  at  thy  mirth's  command. 

Is  as  a  whistle  in  his  boyish  hand ; 

The  painter's  model  fadeth  utterly. 

And  there  thou  standest,  —  and  he  painteth  thee :  — 

Most  like  a  winter  pippin,  sound  and  fine 
And  tingling-red  that  ripe  old  face  of  thine. 
Set  in  thy  frosty  beard  of  cheek  and  chin 
As  midst  the  snows  the  thaws  of  spring  set  in. 

Ho !  Santa  Clans  —  our  own  since  Infancy  — 
Most  tangible  of  all  the  gods  that  be !  — 
As  first  we  scampered  to  thee  —  now,  as  then. 
Take  us  as  children  to  thy  heart  again. 
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IV.     THE  ARYAN  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  JOHN   CLABK  RIDPATH. 


The  old  devout  Semite  conceived  of  nature  as  buttressed 
with  God.  To  his  Oriental  imagination  it  appeared  that  the 
universe  would  fall  but  for  the  eternal  rampart  of  a  First 
Cause  behind  it.  This  first  cause  seemed  to  blow  matter  out 
of  a  vacuum  —  something  out  of  naught. 

For  these  reasons  the  Asiatic  investigation  of  nature  has 
never  been  scientific,  but  simply  teleological.  The  Semite  has 
sought  to  find,  not  the  Thing^  but  the  Beyond.  Hence  his 
concept  of  nature  has  been  mystical  and  obscure.  Why  it 
is  that  Semitic  thought  rests  not  on  sequence  and  relation 
but  on  a  causeless  cause  is  a  thing  not  easily  apprehensible. 
At  all  events  mystery  is  out  of  Asia;  science  is  out  of 
Europe  and  the  West. 

Unlike  the  Semite  is  the  Aiyan.  The  man  of  Arya  has 
never  much  concerned  himself  with  final  causes.  To  him  it 
has  never  seemed  very  useful  or  satisf3dng  to  find  a  cause 
that  is  causeless.  For  this  reason  the  Aryan  gods  have 
always  been  inhabitants  of  nature.  The  Hindu  and  Iranian 
deities  lived  in  the  universe,  not  out  of  it.  So  also  with  the 
gods  of  the  Greek.  They,  too,  as  much  as  Titans  and  men, 
lived  within  the  universal  sphere ;  they  acted  in  place  and 
time  and  in  the  conditioned  manner.  To  the  Aryan  seers 
and  poets  it  never  seemed  necessary  to  support  and  buttress 
nature  with  an  uncaused  cause  outside  of  it.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Aryan  concept  of  the  universe  is  fundamentally  scien- 
tific and  human,  while  the  Semitic  concept  is  mystical  and 
deistic.  Asia  has  contributed  teleology  to  mankind  ;  Europe 
has  contributed  the  correlation  of  forces.  The  Semite  has 
furnished  faith ;  the  Aryan  has  invented  science. 

To  the  philosophical  mind  that  aspect  of  the  civilized  life 
which  shows  the  superposition  of  Asiatic  faith  over  European 
science,  of  Semitic  theology  over  Aryan  knowledge,  of  final 
cause  over  natural  interpi'etation,  is  the  most  wonderful 
phase  of  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind.  This  is  the 
precise  phase  which  now  prevails  in  the  world.  It  is  Europe 
against  Asia.     It  is  the  old  wrestle  of  Aryan  with  Semite. 
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It  is  the  conflict  of  knowledge  with  belief.  It  is  the  sceptic 
crushing  the  believer.  It  is  the  tug  of  Indo-Gennanic  thought 
and  investigation  with  Oriental  mysticism  and  faith.  It  is 
the  struggle  of  the  knowledge-seeking  intellect  with  that 
other  intellect  which  places  a  single  cause  once  for  all  and 
refuses  to  go  further.  It  is  the  strife  of  Darwin  with  Abra- 
ham —  the  contest  of  California  with  Canaan.  It  is  the 
audacity  of  that  mind  which  yields  itself  to  the  dominion  of 
a  universe  resting  on  nothing  but  itself,  contrasted  with  the 
passive  despair  of  that  mind  which  is  satisfied  to  support  the 
universe  with  something  that  holds  to  it  for  support ! 

It  is  for  these  bottom  reasons  that  we  have  in  our  New 
Atlantis  a  revival  of  old  Aryan  beliefs  and  sentiments  and 
traditions.  Ahura-Mazd&o  shines  out  once  more  behind  the 
sun.  Brahma  is  contesting  the  throne  with  Jahveh.  Almost, 
the  gods  of  the  Vedas  begin  to  prevail  again.  Almost,  Olym- 
pus with  its  hierarchy  is  set  up  once  more  on  earth.  Al- 
most, the  poetic  fancies  and  rhapsodies  of  the  Aryan  singers 
and  mythmakers  of  the  dawn  are  felt  again  in  the  human 
breast.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Semitic  dominion  is 
shaken  not  a  little ;  knowledge  begins  to  prevail  over  tradi- 
tional belief  —  as  it  needs  must  sooner  or  later  prevail  — 
throughout  the  world. 

How  hardly  do  the  old  myth  and  tradition  of  Shem  any 
longer  in  the  absence  of  evidence  survive  I  Strong,  strong 
is  the  adventurous  Japheth  I  He  was  the  elder  brother,  and 
he  i%  the  conqueror  I  The  Aryan  mind,  long  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Oriental  spell,  freeing  itself  by  littles,  begins 
quite  rapidly  to  substitute  science  for  the  unsupported  dogma 
and  dream  of  the  East.  In  doing  so  it  is  aided  and  insti- 
gated by  ethnic  influences  almost  as  old  as  the  human  race. 
Eveiy  myth  and  tradition,  every  mystical  institution  and 
ceremony  handed  down  out  of  the  vision  of  the  Orient,  is 
now  attacked  by  the  Aryan;  it  is  put  in  a  crucible  and 
assailed  with  intolerable  fire. 

In  this  way  the  Christmas  festival,  deeply  planted  in  the 
usages  of  all  the  West-Aryan  races,  is  scrutinized  and  rein- 
terpreted and  held  in  new  concept  and  purpose  by  the  pre- 
vailing peoples.     If  the  mythical  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
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the  Christ  be  still  regarded  with  fervor  and  celebrated  with 
more  than  mediaBval  Sclat^  it  is  because  of  a  certain  ethnic 
fact  and  piinciple  underlying  the  Christmas  tide  and  giving 
thereto  its  significance  and  vitality.  This  fact  is  that  Christ- 
mas itself  is  ultimately  an  Aryan  and  by  no  means  a  Semitic 
festival.  It  was  in  the  first  place  a  fact  and  feast  of  paganism, 
and  only  in  the  secondary  intent  a  fact  and  feast  relating 
to  the  birth  and  work  of  the  Poor  Man  of  Capernaum. 
Christmas  was  adopted  out  of  paganism  because  as  an 
already  existing  institution  it,  like  Easter,  seemed  to  the 
early  church  a  necessary,  or  at  least  a  most  useful  part  of 
her  own  observance  and  ceremonial.  The  transplanted  in- 
stitution of  Christmas  was  regarded  for  long  by  the  igno- 
rant folk  of  the  middle  ages  as  a  peculiarly  God-given  part 
of  Christian  observance,  having  its  significance  wholly  with 
respect  to  the  Christ  and  his  salvation. 

With  the  dawn  of  modem  inquiry,  with  the  attack  of 
knowledge  on  credulity,  and  with  the  rising  prevalence  of  a 
larger  view  of  history  and  of  human  life,  the  mystical  and 
superstitious  part  of  Christmas  began  to  die  away,  but  the 
poetical  and  human  paii;  has  remained  and  still  remains  in 
the  most  flourishing  and  withal  happy  anniveraaiy  of  the 
year.  The  Aryan  concept  of  nature  and  man  survives  in 
the  winter  snows.  Woden  hurling  his  hail  makes  a  holiday, 
and  the  reindeer  of  the  snowy  north  come  cantering  with 
candies.  The  old  Brahmanical  and  Teutonic  notions  and 
fancies  come  back  out  of  the  oblivion  of  ages,  reviving  in 
the  human  mind,  rising  like  bubbles  from  the  unfathomable 
springs  of  our  old  race  life,  and  breaking  on  the  surface 
what  time  the  yule  log  is  brought  in,  and  the  holly  is  hung, 
and  the  feast  is  spread,  and  happiness  is  rekindled  on  the 
common  hearthstone  of  our  humanity. 

The  new  Christmas  is  a  surviving  aspect  of  ancient  Aryan- 
ism  inspired  with  merrymaking,  flecked  with  laughter  and 
hope,  warmed  with  generosities,  and  only  slightly  reminis- 
cent of  the  unknown  date  and  mystical  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  birth  of  the  poor  outcast  of  Nazareth  who  has 
for  so  many  centuries  contributed  die  moral  precepts  with- 
out being  able  to  control  the  conduct  of  mankind. 
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PSYCHIC  FORCES/ 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Arbna. 

Sm  AND  Dear  Confrere  :  You  requested  me  to  let  you 
have,  whenever  the  opportunity  should  present  itself,  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  of  such  psychic  phenomena  as  I  could  bear 
personal  witness  to.  After  considerable  delay,  due  in  part, 
it  is  true,  to  the  astronomical  labors  which  constantly  absorb 
my  time,  I  am  now  able  to  respond  to  your  request. 

Quite  recently,  on  the  27th  of  July  last,  at  the  invitation 
of  an  excellent  and  worthy  family  named  Bleck,  who  were 
rusticating  at  Montfort-Lamauray,  in  Seine-et-Oise,  I  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  observe  personally,  and 
under  the  strictest  test  conditions,  the  celebrated  medium 
Eusapia  Paladino,  who  had  already  been  made  a  subject  of 
study  under  various  conditions  by  MM.  Lombroso,  Schiapa- 
relli,  Charles  Richet,  the  Comte  de  Rochas,  M.  Dariex,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  scientists.  Owing  to  circumstances 
beyond  my  control,  I  had  not  hitherto  myself  been  able  to 
witness  these  manifestations. 

Moreover,  they  had  been  described  to  me  in  somewhat  con- 
tradictory fashion  by  different  observers.  Some  had  declared 
themselves  absolutely  convinced  as  to  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena attributed  to  the  medium ;  others  had  doubted  them ; 
others  had  denied  them,  accusing  her  of  fraud  and  falsehood ; 
several  had  stated  that  she  had  been  caught  in  deception. 

For  my  own  part,  during  the  past  thirty  years  or  there- 
abouts, I  have  studied  nearly  all  the  mediums  whose  manifes- 
tations have  made  the  greatest  noise  in  the  world — Daniel 
Home,  who,  at  the  Tuileries,  gave  such  extraordinary  stances 
before  the  emperor  Napoleon  III,  his  family  and  friends,  and 
who  was  employed  later  by  Sir  William  Crookes  in  his  care- 
ful scientific  researches ;  Slade,  who,  with  the  astronomer 
ZoUner,  produced  those  inconceivable  manifestations  wherein 
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geometry  was  able  to  presei-ve  itself  only  by  admitting  the 
possibility  of  a  fourth  dimension  of  space ;  Buguet,  whose 
photographic  negatives  bore  impressions  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead ;  Lacroix,  at  whose  voice  spirits  seemed  to  come  in 
crowds ;  besides  many  others  who  strongly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  spiritualists  and  investigators  by  manifestations  more 
or  less  strange  and  marvellous. 

I  ought  to  admit  that  as  a  general  thing  I  had  been  com- 
pletely disappointed.  Whenever  I  took  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  put  the  medium  beyond  the  possibility  of  trickery, 
I  obtained  no  results.  If  I  pretended  to  see  nothing,  I  de- 
tected the  trickery  out  of  the  corner  of  the  eye.  And,  in 
general,  such  phenomena  as  were  produced  came  during 
moments  of  distraction,  when  my  attention  was  for  an  instant 
relaxed.  Pursuing  the  investigation  a  little  more  closely,  I 
have  with  my  own  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  previously  pre- 
pared negatives  of  Buguet ;  with  my  own  eyes  have  detected 
Slade  writing  beneath  the  table  on  a  concealed  slate.  As  for 
this  famous  medium  Slade,  one  day,  in  conceit  with  Admiral 
Mouchez,  director  of  the  Paris  Observatoiy,  I  handed  to  him 
two  slates  sealed  with  Observatory  paper  in  such  a  way  that 
if  he  had  tampered  with  them  the  fraud  could  not  have  been 
disguised.  He  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  test.  The 
slates  remained,  not  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not  for  half  an 
hour,  not  for  one  hour,  but  for  ten  consecutive  hours  under 
the  control  of  the  medium,  and  when  he  returned  them  to  us 
they  had  not  the  least  vestige  of  writing  inside,  such  as  he  had 
produced  by  substituting  prepared  slates. 

Without  going  into  other  details,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that, 
having  been  very  frequently  deceived  by  impudent,  dishonest, 
and  lying  mediums,  I  had  acquired  from  my  experiences  a 
reserve  of  scepticism,  doubt,  and  suspicion  with  regard  to 
Eusapia.  The  test  conditions  are  in  general  so  deceptive 
that  it  is  easy  to  become  a  dupe.  And  men  of  science  are 
perhaps  the  easiest  to  dupe  of  all  men,  because  scientific  ob- 
servations and  experiments  are  always  honest,  so  that  we 
need  never  be  on  our  guard  against  nature,  whether  a  star  or 
a  chemical  molecule  is  in  que^(^^and  we  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  taking  for  granted  facts  aHliey  appear. 
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Moveover,  men  of  science  for  whom  I  have  the  very  highest 
respect,  and  whose  judgment  has  the  utmost  weight  in  my 
eyes,  have  been  present  during  Eusapia's  manifestations  with- 
out having  been  convinced  of  their  genuineness.  In  partic- 
ular, my  illustrious  colleague  M.  Schiaparelli,  director  of  the 
Milan  Observatoiy,  to  whom  astronomy  is  indebted  for  so  many 
discoveries  of  the  first  order,  has  written  to  me  a  letter  from 
which  a  few  extracts  are  appended: 

Daring  the  autumn  of  1892  I  was  invited  by  M.  Aksakoff  to 
attend  a  number  of  spiritualistic  stances,  held  under  his  auspices 
and  through  his  courtesy,  with  the  medium  Eusapia  Paladino,  of 
Naples.  I  there  witnessed  some  very  surprising  things,  some 
of  which,  however,  could  be  explained  by  very  ordinary  means. 
But  there  were  others  the  production  of  which  I  was  unable  to 
explain  in  accordance  with  any  principles  known  to  physics.  I  add 
without  hesitation  that,  had  it  been  possible  to  exclude  entirely 
all  suspicion  of  trickery,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  us  to  recognize 
in  these  facts  the  beginnings  of  a  new  science  pregnant  with 
results  of  the  very  highest  importance.  But  it  must  certainly  be 
admitted  that  these  experiences  were  produced  in  a  fashion  but 
little  calculated  to  convince  unbiassed  men  of  their  genuineness. 
Invariably  conditions  were  imposed  on  us  which  prevented  us 
from  knowing  what  really  took  place.  Whenever  we  proposed 
modifications  necessary  to  give  to  the  experiences  the  character 
of  clearness  and  of  needful  evidence,  the  medium  always  declared 
that  success  would  thereby  be  made  impossible.  In  short,  we 
did  not  experiment  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  we  were  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  observing  what  took  place  under  unfa- 
vorable conditions  imposed  by  the  medium.  Moreover,  whenever 
this  scrutiny  was  pushed  a  little,  the  phenomena  either  ceased  to 
be  produced  or  lost  their  intensity  and  their  marvellous  character. 

Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  these  games  of  hide  and  seek 
to  which  one  is  obliged  to  submit.  Such  things  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  distrust.  Having  spent  my  whole  life  in  the  study 
of  nature,  which  is  always  sincere  in  its  manifestations  and  logi- 
cal in  its  operations,  it  is  repugnant  to  me  to  turn  ray  mind  to  the 
investigation  of  a  class  of  truths  which  a  malicious  and  disloyal 
power  seems  to  conceal  with  a  perversity  the  motive  of  which  is 
incomprehensible.  In  such  investigations  it  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient to  employ  the  ordinary  methods  of  natural  philosophy, 
which  are  infallible  but  veif^Hmited  in  their  scope ;  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  have  recourse  to  that  other  method  of  examination,  more 
liable  to  error,  but  more  audaciouB  and  more  efficacious,  which  is 
practised  by  police  officers  and  magistrates  when  the  business  in 
hand  is  to  disentangle  the  truth  from  a  mass  of  testimony,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  parties  has  an  interest  in  concealing  that  truth. 

In  view  of  these  reflections  I  am  unable  to  declare  myself  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  manifestations  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  extremely  ill-chosen  name  of  spiritttalism.  But 
I  do  not  deem  myself  entitled  to  deny  everything,  because  to  deny 
with  good  reason  it  is  not  enough  to  suspect  deceit ;  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  it.  These  experiments,  which  I  have  found  so  little  sat- 
isfactory, other  investigators  of  high  ability  and  reputation  have 
been  able  to  make  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  I  have 
not  the  presumption  to  oppose  a  dogmatic  and  bold  denial  to 
such  proofs,  when  scientific  men  of  such  great  critical  acumen  as 
MM.  Crookes,  WaUace,  Richet,  and  Oliver  Lodge  have  discovered 
a  real  basis  worthy  of  their  examination,  even  to  the  point  of 
devoting  long  study  to  it ;  and  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake 
were  I  to  believe  that  the  men  who  are  most  firmly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  spiritualism  are  all  fanatics.  During  the  experiments 
of  1892  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  several  such  men,  and  I 
was  forced  to  admire  their  sincere  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth ; 
and  in  some  of  them  I  discovered  well  considered  and  most  pro- 
found philosophical  ideas,-  with  a  character  altogether  worthy  of 
esteem.  This  is  why  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  declare  that  spirit- 
ualism is  a  ridiculous  absurdity.  I  ought  therefore  to  abstain 
from  pronouncing  any  opinion  whatever ;  my  mental  attitude  on 
the  subject  can  perhaps  be  defined  by  the  word  agnosticism, 

I  have  read  with  great  care  all  that  Doctor  ZoUner  has  written 
on  this  subject.  His  explanation  has  a  purely  physical  basis, 
that  is  to  say,  the  hypothesis  of  the  objective  existence  of  a 
fourth  dimension  of  space ;  an  existence  which  cannot  be  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  our  intuitions,  but  the  possibility  of 
which  cannot  be  denied  merely  on  that  ground.  Conceding  the 
reality  of  the  experiences  which  he  describes,  it  is  evident  that 
his  theory  of  these  manifestations  is  about  the  most  ingenious 
and  the  most  plausible  that  could  be  devised.  According  to  that 
theory  these  mystical  and  mystifying  phenomena  occur  in  the 
domain  of  physics  and  ordinary  physiology.  They  will  necessi- 
tate a  very  considerable  extension  of  these  sciences,  such  that 
their  discoverer  should  be  placed  ^pide  Galileo  and  Newton. 
Unhappily,  these  experiences   of  Zdllner's  have  been  obtained 
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with  a  mediom  of  bad  reputation.  It  is  not  sceptics  alone  who 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  Mr.  Slade ;  spiritualists  themselves  do 
so.  M.  Aksakofif,  who  is  a  high  authority  on  such  matters,  has 
himself  declared  to  me  that  he  has  caught  him  in  trickery.  You 
see,  therefore,  that  ZoUner's  theories  thus  lose  their  experimental 
support  —  all  of  them,  very  beautiful,  very  ingenious,  and  very 
possible,  resting  thereon. 

Yes,  very  possible,  in  spite  of  everything  —  in  spite  of  the  non- 
success  which  I  had  when  I  tried,  with  Eusapia  Paladino,  to  repro- 
duce ZoUner's  experiences.  On  the  day  when  even  one  of  these 
experiences  can  be  honestly  produced  the  question  will  have  made 
great  progress ;  from  the  hands  of  charlatans  they  will  pass  into 
the  studies  of  physicists  and  physiologists. 

Such  is  my  confession  of  ignorance,  and  such  are  the  reasons 
for  that  ignorance.     I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  devoted 

J.  V.  SCHIAPARELLI. 

This  is  what  M.  Schiaparelli  wrote  to  me.  I  found  his  rea- 
soning without  a  flaw,  and  it  was  in  an  exactly  similar  men- 
tal condition  that  I  arrived  at  Montfort-Lamaury. 

Eusapia  Paladino  was  introduced  to  me.  She  is  a  woman 
of  quite  ordinary  appearance,  dark,  a  trifle  under  middle 
height,  forty  years  of  age,  not  at  all  neuropathic;  on  the 
contrary,  somewhat  sluggish  in  body.  She  lived  in  Naples, 
engaged  in  some  small  business,  but  had  been  recently 
invited  to  Paris  by  one  of  my  friends,  though  he  had  not 
forewarned  me  of  the  fact.  She  is  illiterate,  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  understands  but  little  French.  I  talked 
with  her,  and  it  speedily  became  apparent  to  me  that  she 
had  no  opinion  regarding,  and  did  not  undertake  to  explain, 
the  phenomena  produced  under  her  influence. 

The  room  in  which  our  investigations  were  made  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  rectangular,  measuring  six  metres,  eighty- 
five  centimetres  [22  feet,  6  inches]  long,  by  six  metres  [19 
feet,  8  inches]  wide ;  there  were  four  windows,  one  outside 
door,  and  another  door  opening  on  the  hall. 

Before  the  stance  began  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  princi- 
pal door  and  tlie  windows  were  hermetically  closed  on  the  out- 
side by  Venetian  blinds  with  hasps,  and  by  heavy  wooden  shut- 
ters inside.     The  door  leading  to  the  hall  was  merely  locked. 
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Across  one  comer  of  the  room,  to  the  left  of  the  outside 
door,  were  hung  two  bright-colored  curtaiiis,  which  came 
together  at  the  middle  and  thus  formed  a  small  triangular 
cabinet.  In  this  cabinet  was  a  sofa,  against  which  a  guitar 
was  leaning ;  beside  it  was  a  chair,  on  which  were  placed  a 
musical  box  and  a  bell.  In  the  embrasure  of  the  window 
which  was  within  the  cabinet  was  a  music-rack,  on  which 
was  a  plate  holding  a  cake  of  glazier's  putty,  well  smoothed ; 
below  this,  on  the  floor,  was  a  large  waiter,  containing  a  big 
cake  of  the  same  putty,  smoothed. 

Why  this  cabinet?  The  medium  declared  that  it  was 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena. 

I  should  have  prefeiTcd  its  absence,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  accept  the  conditions  —  taking  them  fully  into  account, 
however.  In  view  of  what  followed,  my  impression  is  that 
behind  this  curtain  the  Ught,  being  at  a  minimum,  could  not 
have  been  prejudicial.  It  is  curious,  strange,  and  infinitely 
regrettable  that  light  should  prevent  certain  effects.  As- 
suredly, however,  it  would  be  neither  philosophic  nor  scien- 
tific to  object  to  this  condition.  It  is  possible  that  the  radi- 
ations, the  forces  at  work,  are  invisible  rays.  Anyone  who 
attempts  to  produce  a  photograph  without  a  dark  chamber 
will  "  fog "  the  plate  and  obtain  nothing.  Recent  progress 
in  physics  has  shown  us  that  the  waves  which  affect  the 
retina  are  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  total  number.  We 
may  well  admit,  then,  the  existence  of  forces  which  do  not 
act  in  full  light. 

But,  accepting  the  conditions,  tiie  main  tiling  is,  not  to  be 
made  a  dupe  of.  Before  the  stance  began,  therefore,  I  care- 
fully examined  the  small  comer  of  the  room  before  which 
the  curtain  was  hung,  and  I  found  nothing  except  tiie  objects 
already  enumerated.  Nowhere  in  the  room  was  there  any 
trace  of  any  arrangements  whatsoever,  such  as  electric  wires 
or  batteries,  either  in  the  floor  or  in  the  walls.  Moreover, 
it  was  hardly  permissible  to  suspect  the  good  faith  of  the 
respectable  Bleck  family. 

The  stance  began  in  full  light.  I  have  indeed  invariably 
insisted  on  obtaining  as  many  phenomena  as  possible  in  full 
light*     It  was  only  gradually,  as  "  the  spirit "  requested  it, 
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that  the  light  was  diminished.  But  I  obtained  the  eon- 
cession  that  the  darkness  should  never  be  complete.  At 
the  extreme  limit,  when  the  lamp  was  extinguished,  it  was 
replaced  by  a  red  photographic  lantern. 

At  first  I  placed  myself  on  the  left  hand,  afterwards  on 
the  light  hand,  of  the  medium.  No  manifestations  were 
given  except  when  I  held  both  her  hands  under  mine  and 
both  her  feet  under  mine  ;  or,  again,  unless  I  had  one  hand 
on  her  knees  (in  the  case  of  the  table-raisings,  for  instance), 
and  the  other  hand  holding  both  of  hers ;  or,  yet  again,  unless 
I  held  one  of  her  hands,  while  another  investiagor,  M.  de 
Fontenay,  who  throughout  faced  me  on  the  other  side  of  the 
medium,  held  her  other  hand  and  also  her  feet.  I  feel  certain 
that  throughout  the  exhibition  Eusapia  was  not  once  able  to 
effect  any  trickery.  I  should  also  state  that  she  submitted 
to  our  precautions  with  the  utmost  good-will. 

Here  are  the  minutes  of  the  stance. 

Medium :  Eusapia  Paladino. 

Investigators :  MM.  Flammarion,  de  Fontenay,  Bleck ; 
Mesdames  Bleck,  Zelma  Bleck,  Aim^e  Bleck,  Ren^  Koechlin. 

The  stance  began  at  eight  o'clock  and  ended  at  half-past 
eleven.  Immediately  preceding  the  stance.  Mile.  Zelma 
Bleck  attended  during  the  toilet  of  Eusapia,  who  undressed 
and  dressed  again  in  her  presence.  She  also  examined  the 
contents  of  Eusapia's  trunk,  which  was,  moreover,  always 
open  in  her  room. 

The  table  around  which  we  seated  ourselves  was  a  quad- 
lungular  one  of  deal,  which  had  been  brought  in  from  the 
kitchen.  The  drawer  had  been  taken  out,  and  we  satisfied 
ourselves  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  trickery  about 
the  table.  It  was,  moreover,  constructed  simply  of  a  board 
and  four  unpolished  legs.  It  weighed  seven  kUogrammes, 
three  hundred  grammes  [about  sixteen  pounds]  ;  it  could 
be  placed  anywhere,  and  its  position  was  changed  during 
the  stance. 

We  took  our  places  at  the  table,  Eusapia  at  the  very  end, 
in  trout  of  the  opening  in  the  curtain ;  at  her  left  M.  Flam- 
marion; at  her  right  M.  de  Fontenay;  beside  M.  Flanmia- 
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From  Secund  Flashlight  Photograph,  when  the  Table  was  OM  THE 
Fi,ooi{  (See  p.  737). 
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rion  Mile.  Aim^e  Bleck ;  beside  M.  de  Fontenay  Mile.  Zelma 
Bleck;  M.  Bleck  between  his  daughter^.  Madame  Bleck 
and  Madame  Koechlin  were  seated  on  a  sofa  facing  the  table, 
about  five  metres  away.  At  the  end  of  about  an  hour 
Madame  Koechlin  took  a  seat  at  the  table  between  M.  Bleck 
and  Mile.  Zelma  Bleck.  Madame  Bleck,  being  unwell, 
retired  to  her  bedroom. 

In  full  Ught :  a  large  oil  lamp  with  a  big  burner,  having 
a  bright  yellow  shade ;  also  two  lighted  candles. 

Although  in  full  light,  M.  F.^  took  precautions  against  the 
medium  raising  the  table  with  her  knees,  on  which  he  kept 
his  extended  right  hand.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  Eusapia's 
left.  His  feet  were  placed  on  Eusapia's.  The  medium's 
right  hand  was  held  by  M.  de  Fontenay,  who  also  held  with 
his  foot  Eusapia's  right  foot.  The  circle  was  carefully  com- 
pleted by  all  the  other  hands.  Mile.  Aim^e  Bleck  holding 
M.  F.'s  arm. 

At  the  end  of  three  minutes  the  table  moved,  swaying  and 
rising,  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left.  A  min- 
ute later  it  rose  completely  off  the  floor  to  the  height  of  about 
fifteen  centimetres  [nearly  six  inches],  and  remained  there 
for  a  couple  of  seconds. 

In  a  second  trial  M.  F.  took  both  of  Eusapia's  hands  in  his. 
Under  about  these  conditions  quite  a  high  levitation  was  pro- 
duced. The  same  experiment  was  thrice  repeated,  so  that 
during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  were  five  levitations  of  the 
table,  the  four  legs  being  completely  raised  from  the  floor  to 
the  height  of  about  fifteen  centimetres  and  during  several 
seconds.  During  one  levitation  the  sitters  refrained  from 
touching  the  table,  forming  the  circle  in  the  air  above,  and 
Eusapia  did  the  same.  M.  de  Fontenay  got  up  and  took  two 
magnesium  photographs  of  this  manifestation.  While  this 
was  being  done  M.  F.  held  the  right  hand  of  the  medium. 
The  table  was  photographed,  first  while  it  was  in  the  air,  and 
then  when  it  was  on  the  floor.  On  superposing,  by  trans- 
parency, the  two  negatives,  one  can  see  clearly  the  difference 
between  the  two  levels.     [See  illustration.] 

1  As  mj  name  frequentlj  recun  in  these  minutes  I  have  designated  it  onlj  bj  its 
initial. 
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Still  in  full  light,  a  small  tripod  stand  at  the  right  of  M.  F., 
without  being  touched,  came  towards  the  table  and  fell  down. 
No  one  having  got  up  or  approached  the  curtain,  no  apparent 
explanation  could  be  given  of  this  phenomenon.  The  medium 
had  not  yet  become  entranced,  and  continued  to  take  part  in 
the  conversation. 

Five  knocks  on  the  table  indicated,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  unknown  cause,  a  request  for  less  light.  The  candles 
were  put  out  and  the  lamp  was  lowered,  but  the  light  was 
still  amply  sufficient,  and  one  could  see  quite  distinctly  every- 
thing that  took  place  in  the  room.  The  stand,  which  M.  F- 
had  picked  up  and  placed  at  a  distance,  again  approached 
the  table  and  made  sevei-al  attempts  to  get  on  top  of  it.  M.  F. 
pressed  heavily  upon  it  in  order  to  force  it  down,  but  met 
with  an  elastic  resistance,  so  that  he  did  not  succeed.  The 
free  edge  of  the  stand  superposed  itself  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  but,  held  back  by  its  triangular  pedestal,  it  was  unable 
to  swerve  sufficiently  to  pass  above  the  table. 

The  curtain  swelled  out  and  approached  M.  F.'s  face.  At 
about  this  juncture  the  medium  fell  into  a  trance.  She  heaved 
sighs  and  moaned,  and  spoke  only  in  the  third  person,  pro- 
fessing to  be  John^  a  spirit  personality  who  had  been  her  father 
in  another  life,  and  who  called  her  "  Mia  figlia.^'*  Five  fresh 
raps  requested  still  less  light.  The  lamp  was  lowered  almost 
completely,  but  at  M.  F.'s  request  was  not  extinguished. 
Tlie  eyes,  on  becoming  accustomed  to  the  feeble  light,  could 
still  distinguish  tolerably  well  what  occurred. 

The  curtain  swelled  out,  and  thiough  it  M.  F.  felt  himself 
touched  on  the  shoulder  as  if  by  a  closed  fist.  The  chair  in 
the  cabinet,  on  which  the  musical  box  and  the  bell  were  placed, 
was  violently  shaken,  and  those  objects  fell  to  the  floor. 

The  medium  requesting  still  less  lights  a  red  photographic 
lantern  was  placed  on  the  piano,  and  the  lamp  was  extin- 
guished. The  check  on  the  medium  was  rigorously  estab- 
lished, and,  moreover,  she  submitted  to  it  with  the  greatest 
docility,  begging  continually  for  her  authentication,  so  that 
no  doubt  could  be  raised  as  to  her  good  faith  or  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  her  having  produced  any  movement,  whether 
by  the  hands,  the  feet,  or  the  head.     It  is  absolutely  certain 
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that  the  producing  cause  was  outside  her.  But  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  this  force  emanated  from  her  in  some  way,  for  every 
one  of  the  observed  manifestations  took  place  after  consider- 
able psychic  and  physical  tension. 

Durinfi^  several  minutes  the  musical  box  played  several  airs 
tahind  I  ourWn,  «  ttough  it  ware  Wd  ^  tad  i««. 
mittently. 

The  curtain  again  came  towards  M.  F.,  who  felt  a  hand 
take  hold  of  his  arm.  He  inmiediately  pulled  aside  the  cur- 
tain and  put  out  his  arm  in  order  to  seize  the  hand,  but  found 
only  emptiness.  He  then  held  the  legs  of  the  medium 
between  his  own,  and  grasped  her  left  hand  with  his  right ; 
and  the  medium,  with  her  right  hand,  took  hold  of  M.  de 
Fontenay's  left.  Eusapia  then  moved  M.  de  Fontenay's  hand 
towards  M.  F.'s  cheek,  and  with  one  of  M.  de  Fontenay's  fin- 
gers imitated  on  M.  F.'s  cheek  the  turning  motion  of  a  small 
handle.  The  musical  box,  which  was  one  with  a  handle, 
played  simultaneously.  When  Eusapia's  hand  stopped,  the 
music  stopped,  the  movements  corresponding  as  in  a  Morse 
telegraph.  This  was  I'epeated  for  five  minutes,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  finger  corresponded  in  every  instance  with  the 
playing  of  the  box. 

M.  F.  felt  himself  touched  several  times  on  the  back  and 
side.  M.  de  Fontenay  felt  a  sharp  blow  in  the  back,  which 
everyone  heard.  M.  F.  felt  a  hand  pass  thi*ough  his  hair. 
M.  de  Fontenay's  chair  was  violently  pulled,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments later  he  called  out :  ^^  I  see  John's  silhouette  passing 
between  M.  F.  and  myself,  above  the  table,  and  hiding  the 
red  light."  This  manifestation  was  repeated  several  times, 
and  M.  F.,  being  unable  to  verify  it,  asked  M.  de  Fontenay 
to  change  places  with  him. 

The  change  having  been  made,  a  ream  of  paper  was  placed 
on  the  table,  with  a  pencil,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  writ- 
ing. The  pencil  was  tossed  far  away  into  the  room,  and  the 
ream  of  paper,  held  by  M.  F.,  was  violently  snatched  from 
him  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  retain  it.  At  this  moment  M. 
de  Fontenay,  having  his  back  to  the  light,  saw  a  hand 
(white,  and  not  a  shadow),  with  an  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow, 
holding  the  ream  of  paper ;  but  all  the  others  declared  that 
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they  could  see  only  the  paper  shaken  m  the  air.  The  p^)er 
came  to  a  rest  on  the  table,  and  the  medium,  taking  M.  F.'s 
hand,  imitated  with  it  in  hers  the  motion  of  drawing ;  lig^t 
was  made,  and  some  irregular  pencil  marks  were  found  on 
the  paper. 

M.  F.  felt  several  touches  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  his 
ear  was  pinched  hard.  He  declared  several  times  that  the 
experience  was  sufficient,  and  begged  the  spirit  to  stop ;  but 
his  request  was  in  vain,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  s^ 
ance  he  continued  to  be  touched  in  spite  of  his  protests.  M. 
F.  then  saw  what  M.  de  Fontenay  had  seen,  a  shadow  pass 
several  times  in  front  of  the  red  lantern,  but  he  was  unable 
to  distinguish  any  profile,  whether  human  or  other.  This 
shadow  moved  at  a  higher  level  than  the  heads  of  the  sitters 
above  the  table,  going  from  left  to  right  and  back  again,  as 
though  it  came  from  a  vertical  line  over  the  medium  and 
then  returned  to  it. 

The  stand,  placed  outside  the  cabinet  to  the  left  of  the 
medium,  approached  the  table,  mounted  it  completely,  and 
lay  down  sidewise  on  it.  The  guitar  in  the  cabinet  could 
be  heard  moving  and  giving  forth  sounds.  The  curtain 
swelled  out,  and  the  guitar  was  brought  onto  the  table  and 
leant  against  M.  de  Fontenay's  shoulder ;  then  it  lay  down 
on  the  table,  the  large  end  towards  the  medium ;  then  it  rose 
and  moved  above  the  heads  of  the  sitters  without  touching 
them ;  it  gave  forth  several  sounds.  This  manifestation 
lasted  about  fifteen  seconds.  One  could  see  the  guitar  float- 
ing quite  plainly,  as  well  as  the  reflection  of  the  red  lamp 
glistening  on  its  polished  wood.  The  touches  continued. 
On  the  ceiling  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the  room  was  visible 
a  patch  of  light,  quite  bright,  shaped  like  a  pear. 

The  medium,  being  tired,  asked  for  a  rest.  Light  was 
made,  and  MUe.  Zelma  Bleck  replaced  the  various  objects, 
ascertained  tliat  the  cakes  of  putty  were  intact,  put  the 
smaller  one  on  the  stand  and  the  larger  one  on  a  chair  inside 
the  cabinet  behind  the  medium.  The  stance  was  resumed 
to  the  feeble  light  of  the  red  lantern. 

John  requested,  by  four  raps,  that  we  should  talk,  and 
added  that  the  speech-waves  imparted  power  to  him.     The 
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medium,  whose  hands  and  feet  were  carefully  controlled  by 
M.  F.  and  M.  de  Fontenay,  breathed  hard.  The  snapping  of 
fingers  could  be  heard  above  her  head.  The  medium  still 
panted,  and  she  groaned  and  sank  her  fingers  into  M.  F.'s 
hands.  Three  raps  were  struck;  the  medium  said,  ^'-E 
fatto'^^  ("It  is  done").  M.  de  Fontenay  carried  the  small 
plate  on  the  stand  to  beneath  the  light  of  the  red  lantern, 
and  saw  the  impressions  of  four  fingers  in  the  putty,  in 
the  same  position  which  they  had  taken  when  sinking  into 
M.  F.'s  hand. 

We  reseated  ourselves,  the  medium  asked  for  a  rest,  and  a 
little  more  light  was  made.  The  medium  came  out  of  her 
trance  of  her  own  accord,  and  remained  Eusapia  to  the  end 
of  the  stance. 

The  stance  was  resumed  as  before.  In  a  moment  Eusapia 
said  that  some  one  was  behind  the  curtain.  In  another  mo- 
ment she  said:  "There  is  a  man  on  my  right;  he  has  a 
long,  smooth  beard,  divided  in  two;"  and  she  caused  the 
beard  to  touch  M.  F.  twice. 

Everyone  asked,  as  they  had  done  several  times  already, 
for  the  imprint  of  a  profile  in  the  putty.  Eusapia  replied 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  and  asked  us  not  to  think  of  it  for 
a  moment.  Four  raps  requested  that  we  should  talk.  The 
medium  panted,  groaned,  and  writhed.  The  chair  on  which 
the  putty  was  placed  was  heard  moving  in  the  cabinet ;  this 
chair  placed  itself  at  the  side  of  the  medium,  then  it  rose 
and  placed  itself  on  Mile.  Zelma  Bleck's  head,  while  the 
waiter  was  lightly  deposited  on  the  table,  on  the  hands  of 
M.  Bleck,  Madame  Koechlin,  and  MUe.  Aim^e  Bleck.  Eu- 
sapia cried  out  that  she  saw  on  the  table  in  front  of  her  a 
head  and  bust,  and  said,  "  JS?/aeto"  ("It  is  done  ").  This 
was  not  credited,  because  no  one  had  felt  any  pressure  on 
the  waiter.  Three  heavy  blows,  as  of  a  mallet,  were  struck 
on  the  table.  Light  was  made,  and  a  profile  was  found  im- 
printed in  the  putty. 

While  covering  the  medium's  eyes  before  making  the  light. 
Mile.  Zelma  Bleck  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  if  her  face  had  any  smell  of  putty  — 
glazier's  putty  having  a  strong  odor.      The  check  on  the 
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medium  had  been  carefully  made,  her  head  havrng  rested  on 
M.  de  Fontenay's  shoulder. 

After  this  we  tried  to  get  a  photograph  by  the  light  of  the 
red  lantern,  directing  the  camera  on  the  medium  and  the 
opening  in  the  curtain  behind  her,  everyone  making  the  cir- 
cle.    The  photograph,  however,  showed  nothing. 

The  wish  was  then  expressed  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  a 
materialized  hand  in  full  light,  —  the  hand  which  had  ap- 
peared twice  during  the  sitting  in  the  form  of  a  living  hand 
in  the  opening  in  the  curtain,  above  Eusapia's  head,  when 
the  room  had  been  lit  up.  The  circle  was  made,  the  hand 
gave  the  signal  by  snapping  its  fingers  thrice  above  Eusapia's 
head.  A  magnesium  light  was  lit,  but  the  hand  did  not  ap- 
pear, either  to  the  sight  or  on  the  plate. 

The  stance  was  over,  but  M.  F.,  desiring  to  see  another 
levitation  of  the  table  in  full  light,  the  circle  was  made 
standing,  with  the  hands  lightly  placed  on  the  table.  The 
table  began  to  oscillate,  then  rose  about  fifty  centimetres 
[nearly  twenty  inches]  from  the  floor,  remained  there  for 
five  seconds,  all  the  assistants  standing,  and  then  descended 
heavily. 

We  then  went  to  partake  of  refreshments  in  the  dining- 
room. 

By  way  of  amusing  herself,  Eusapia  motioned  several 
times  to  a  teaspoon  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  tray,  to  rise, 
saying,  ^^  Vieniy  vieni^^  ("Come,  come").  She  succeeded 
twice.  The  spoon  rose  two  or  three  centimetres  [three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  IJ  inches]  from  the  edge  of  the  tray, 
and  was  thrown  onto  the  tray.  Her  hands  were  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  spoon,  about  three  centimetres  [1\  inches] 
away,  and  made  at  a  distance  the  motion  of  raising  the 
object.  I  need  not  add  that  there  was  neither  thread  nor 
hair  between  the  two  hands. 

The  above  are  the  minutes  of  the  stance  drawn  up  on  the 
following  day  by  the  experimenters. 

I  may  state  at  the  outset  that  the  various  manifestations 
just  described  have  by  no  means  equal  authenticity  in  my 
eyes.    I  was  not  satisfied  with  all  of  them,  for  the  phe- 
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nomena  were  not  all  observed  under  the  same  conditions  of 
certainty.  I  can  readily  classify  the  facts  in  the  following 
Older  of  diminishing  credibility : 

1.  Levitations  of  the  table. 

2.  Levitations  of  the  spoon. 

3.  Movement  of  the  tripod  stand  without  contact. 

4.  Blows  as  of  a  mallet. 

6.  Movements  of  the  curtain. 

6.  Sensations  as  of  being  touched. 

7.  Opaque  object  passing  in  fiont  of  the  red  lamp. 

8.  Sensation  of  feeling  a  beard  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

9.  Snatching  of  the  paper. 

10.  Throwing  of  the  pencil. 

11.  Movement  of  the  stand  onto  the  table. 

12.  Music  of  the  small  musical  box. 

13.  Movement  of  the  guitar  above  our  heads. 

14.  Tracings  with  the  nail. 

15.  Imprints  of  a  hand  and  a  face. 

The  first  five  manifestations,  having  taken  place  in  full 
light,  are  incontestable.  In  the  same  rank  I  put  6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
The  last  (16),  having  been  produced  toward  the  end  of  the 
stance,  when  the  attention  was  necessarily  relaxed,  and  being 
more  extraordinary  than  any  of  the  others,  I  confess  I  do 
not  venture  to  accept  with  certainty,  although  I  am  quite 
unable  to  conjecture  how  it  could  have  been  produced  by 
fraud.  The  other  four  seemed  to  be  certain,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  them  repeated.  The  chances  are  ninety-nine  in 
a  hundred  that  they  were  genuine.  During  the  stance  I  was 
absolutely  certain  about  them.  But  the  vividness  of  the 
impressions  has  weakened,  and  cold  reason  influences  us  in 
spite  of  ourselves. 

The  first  impression  which  arises  on  reading  the  report  is 
that  the  various  manifestations  were  quite  trivial,  altogether 
commonplace,  and  gave  us  no  knowledge  concerning  the 
other  world — or  worlds.  It  certainly  seemed  to  me  that  no 
spirit  was  at  work.  The  phenomena  were  of  an  absolutely 
material  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  unknown  forces.     The  one  fact,  for 
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example,  of  the  rising  of  a  table  to  the  height  of  fifteen, 
twenty,  forty  centimetres  [about  six,  eight,  and  sixteen 
inches],  is  not  by  any  means  commonplace.  For  myself,  it 
seems  to  me  indeed  so  extraordinary  that  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive anyone  admitting  the  fact  without  having  himself  seen 
it  —  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes  —  seen  it  in  reality  —  in  full 
light,  and  under  conditions  which  make  doubt  impossible. 
When  one  is  perfectly  certain  of  having  verified  this,  one  is 
also  certain  that  there  has  emanated  from  the  human  organism 
a  force  comparable  with  the  magnetism  of  the  loadstone,  capa- 
ble of  acting  on  wood,  on  matter,  somewhat  as  the  loadstone 
acts  on  iron,  and  counteracting  for  some  moments  the  action 
of  gravity.  From  a  scientific  point  of  view  this  is  an  im- 
portant fact.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  medium  did 
not  lift  this  weight  of  7,300  grammes  [about  sixteen  pounds] 
with  either  her  hands  or  her  legs,  or  by  her  feet,  and  that 
none  of  the  sitters  could  have  done  so.  It  was  by  her 
superior  force  that  the  piece  of  furniture  was  moved.  Here 
then  we  are  certainly  in  the  presence  of  an  unknown  force, 
which  emanates  from  persons  present,  and  above  all  from  the 
medium. 

A  suflBcientiy  curious  remark  here  suggests  itself.  Several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  stance,  and  at  the  levitation  of  the 
table,  I  said :  "  This  is  evidently  a  physical  force,  without 
spirituality ;  there  is  no  spirit  here."  On  each  such  occasion 
two  extremely  violent  protesting  raps  were  struck  on  the 
table.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  usually  (though  it  was 
not  the  case  at  the  present  stance)  one  is  compelled  to  admit 
the  spiritualistic  hypothesis,  and  to  beg  a  spirit  to  act,  in 
order  to  obtain  manifestations.  That  is  a  psychologic  cir- 
cumstance which  has  its  importance.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  prove  the  existence  of  spirits,  for  it  may 
be  that  this  idea  is  necessary  to  the  unification  of  forces,  and 
possesses  a  purely  subjective  value.  Those  pious  folk  who 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  are  the  dupes  of  their  own 
imagination,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  some  of  their  prayers 
seem  to  have  been  heard  by  a  beneficent  deity.  The  love- 
sick Italian  or  Spanish  girl  who  prays  to  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
punish  her  lover's  infidelity  may  have  faith,  and  has  no  sus- 
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picion  of  the  absurdity  of  her  request.  In  dreams  we  our- 
selves converse  nightly  with  imaginary  beings.  Still,  there 
is  something  more  in  the  present  case ;  the  medium  really 
becomes  a  duality. 

Placing  myself  solely  at  the  point  of  view  of  a  physicist 
who  observes,  I  say :  no  matter  what  explanatory  hypothesis 
you  may  adopt,  there  exists  an  invisible  force,  drawn  from 
the  medium's  organism,  which  can  leave  her  and  act  outside 
of  her. 

Such  is  the  fact:  what  is  the  best  hypothesis  to  explain  it? 

1.  Is  it  the  medium  herself  who  acts  unconsciously  by 
means  of  an  invisible  force  emanating  from  her? 

2.  Is  it  an  intelligent  cause,  other  than  herself,  a  being 
who  has  already  lived  on  this  earth,  who  draws  from  the 
medium  a  force  which  such  being  needs  in  order  to  act? 

3.  Is  it  a  member  of  another  order  of  invisible  beings? 
For  nothing  warrants  us  in  denying  that  other  invisible  be- 
ings  may  exist  in  our  midst. 

Here  then  are  three  quite  different  hypotheses,  no  one  of 
which  seems,  according  to  my  own  personal  experience,  to  be 
as  yet  exclusively  demonstrated. 

There  is  also  a  fourth,  which  has  been  the  most  fi*equently 
applied  in  the  annals  of  spiritualism,  namely,  fraud  and 
sleight  of  hand ;  and  we  should  all  the  less  forget  that  all 
the  observed  phenomena  can  be  perfectly  well  imitated,  and 
indeed  have  been  imitated.  Nevertheless,  I  repeat  that  at 
the  stance  in  question  I  took  all  needful  precautions  to  elim- 
inate this  explanation.  It  is  this  stance  alone  which  is  in 
question  here.  To  it  I  am  referring  exclusively,  not  con- 
cerning myself  with  any  technical  processes  of  analysis  which 
I  may  have  studied  elsewhere.  Without  recurring  to  all  the 
details  of  the  foregoing  report,  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  it  are,  it  seems  to  me,  as  follows : 

There  emanated  from  the  medium  an  invisible  force. 

The  sitters,  by  forming  the  cii'cle  and  by  uniting  their 
sympathetic  volitions,  increased  this  force. 

This  force  is  not  immaterial.  It  may  be  a  substance,  an 
agent,  emitting  radiations  having  wave  lengths  which  do  not  af- 
fect our  retina,  but  which  are  nevertheless  extremely  powerful. 
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In  the  absence  of  light  rays  this  force  can  concentrate  it- 
self, materialize,  even  assume  a  certain  resemblance  to  a 
human  body,  act  like  our  organs,  knock  violently  on  a  table, 
touch  us. 

It  acts  as  though  it  were  an  independent  being.  But  this 
independence  does  not  really  exist,  for  this  evanescent  being 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  organism  of  the  medium, 
and  ceases  to  exist  when  the  conditions  of  its  genesis  cease. 

In  giving  utterance  to  these  scientific  absurdities  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  difficult  to  accept  them.  After 
all,  however,  who  is  to  define  the  limits  of  science  ?  We  have 
all  discovered,  especially  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
that  we  do  not  know  a  great  deal ;  and  outside  of  astronomy 
there  is  not  one  exact  science,  founded  on  absolutely  settled 
principles.  Then,  too,  remember  the  fact%  to  be.  explained. 
Doubtless  it  is  easier  to  deny  them ;  but  that  is  not  honest. 
He  who  has  seen  nothing  convincing  has  no  right  to  deny 
them.  What  he  should  rather  do  is  to  say  simply,  ^  I  know 
nothing  about  them." 

It  is  obvious  that,  of  the  three  above-proposed  hypotheses, 
the  first  is  that  which  I  favor,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the 
present  stance.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  I 
reject  the  other  two.  We  are  here  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
and  utterly  unknown  world.  I  choose  the  most  simple  hy- 
pothesis ;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  hypothesis.  The 
hypothesis  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  leads  to  far  more  com- 
plex discussions  ;  and,  as  for  myself  personally,  I  have  never 
had  any  proof  of  identity ;  in  every  case  the  things  said  could 
always  have  been  existent  in  a  latent  state  in  the  brains  of 
the  persons  present. 

Quite  recently  I  have  seen  three  unpuUished  volumes 
written  in  1853  by  Victor  Hugo,  as  the  amanuensis  of  spirits 
dictating  by  means  of  a  talkie.  The  spirits  did  not  even 
trouble  themselves  to  sign  tlieir  real  names ;  they  declared 
that  thoy  were  called  **  the  Hour/*  **  Time*'^  **  the  Spirit  of 
the  Sepulchre^'*  etc.  Among  these  communicatians  are  some 
very  lie^iutiful  jx^ems,  l\v  Victor  Hugo  himself^  and  also*  after 
a  fashion,  l>y  Victor  Hugv>  sublimated.  On  one  oooMioii, 
inde^L  after  an  altogether  superior  and  qmte  airoganft  re- 
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sponse,  the  poet  left  the  table  really  angry.  It  was  not  he 
who  dictated  consciously.  But  he  counted  for  something, 
for  much,  possibly  for  everything.  Is,  then,  our  spirit  able 
to  exteriorize  itself,  act  outside  of  us  ?  Once  more,  we  are 
here  on  the  threshold  of  an  unknown  world. 

The  third  hypothesis,  of  invisible  living  beings  in  our 
midst,  is  equally  defensible.  But  if  so  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  that  region  there  are  very  inferior  beings.  Their 
manifestations  are  to  the  last  degree  banal.  They  have 
taught  us  absolutely  nothing.  Moreover,  there  is  always  a 
sort  of  reflection  of  the  psychic  condition  of  the  experi- 
menters. 

To  sum  up,  and  begging  the  reader  to  excuse  the  length 
of  this  article,  I  believe  we  can  go  a  little  further  than  M. 
Schiaparelli,  and  affirm  the  undoubted  existence  of  unknown 
forces  capable  of  moving  matter  and  of  counteracting  the 
action  of  gravity.  It  is  a  combination,  difficult  to  analyze, 
of  physical  and  psychic  forces.  But  such  facts,  however 
extravagant  they  may  appear,  deserve  to  enter  the  domain  of 
scientific  investigation.  It  is  even  probable  that  they  may 
powerfully  contribute  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  problem 
—  for  us  supreme  —  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  Un- 
questionably we  have  not  yet  the  data  necessary  to  define 
these  forces  ;  but  for  this  one  can  hardly  throw  the  blame  on 
those  who  study  them. 

Camillb  Flammabion. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEBREW  THOUGHT  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  DEMO- 
CRATIC IDEA  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


BY   CHARLES   S.   ALLEK. 


WHEN  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  &tfaeis 
of  the  Republic  enunciated  the  democratic  creed 
that  all  men  are  socially  equal,  the  doctrine  fell 
upon  sympathetic  ears.  The  ground  was  already  prepared 
for  the  sentiment  to  take  root.  The  publication  was  not 
premature.  These  social  conditions  were  not  the  work  of  a 
day  or  a  year,  but  the  culmination  of  a  century  and  a  half  of 
growth  on  American  soil. 

The  idea  of  the  native  dignity  of  man,  which  no  accident 
of  birth  or  social  position  could  dethrone,  developed  more 
rapidly  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old  World.  It  was  this  diver- 
gence between  the  social  philosophy  of  the  colony  and  the 
parent  country  that  made  political  separation  more  easily 
accomplished.  The  issue  of  taxation  alone  did  not  cause 
the  rupture.  Each  had  long  been  conscious  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  their  theories  of  social  as  well  as  political  insti- 
tutions. In  solving  these  questions,  the  child  had  progressed 
faster  than  the  parent.  The  revenue  acts  and  other  giiev- 
ances  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution,  but  there 
had  previously  existed  a  feeling  that  the  two  commonwealths 
had  drifted  apart,  and  were  not  in  sympathy  with  each 
other.  In  the  American  conmionwealth  a  new  conception  of 
the  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  state  had  been 
evolved.  Individualism  was  emerging.  It  had  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  England  that  the  social  institution  of  an 
aristocracy  had  not  taken  root  in  New  England.  Nor  was 
the  cause  unknown.  It  was  plain  that  the  social  democratic 
idea  was  so  deeply  planted  that  aristocracy  could  gain  no 
foothold.  It  had  been  proposed  to  found  an  order  of  nobility 
in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  invest  it  with  titles,  but  the 
suggestion  met  with  no  approval  among  the  citizens. 
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Lord  North,  prime  minister  in  1766,  had  observed  the 
development  of  this  social  democratic  idea,  so  prevalent  in 
the  New  England  colonies,  and  had  bitterly  denounced  it. 
His  remarks  came  to  the  ears  of  the  colonists  and  were  com- 
mented on  in  the  newspapers.  The  application  was  under- 
stood. The  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
said  in  public  debate  in  1770,  that  the  future  policy  of  every 
administration  must  be  to  repress  the  ^^  repvhlican  spirit "  so 
prevalent  in  the  colonies.  The  privileged  classes  of  the  home 
government  could  but  view  with  disfavor  the  rapid  growth 
of  a  powerful  colony  where  such  doctrines  existed.  It  was  a 
menace. 

It  is  probable  that  English  statesmen  would  not  have  re- 
garded with  such  jealousy  the  political  liberties  of  New  Eng- 
land had  they  found  its  citizens  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
social  inatitutions  of  the  home  country,  and  the  aristocratic 
principle  firmly  established.  Self-government  would  not 
have  been  so  obnoxious  to  them  if  the  pernicious  doctrine  of 
social  equality  had  not  sprung  up.  The  definite  formulation 
of  this  idea  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  revealed  the 
breach  between  them  that  had  long  existed.  It  was  only  a 
public  recognition  of  a  doctrine  that  already  had  been  pri- 
vately accepted. 

The  forces  that  were  to  produce  this  divergence  between 
the  social  theories  of  England  and  her  colonists  were  at  work 
when  the  Puritans  landed.  After  they  came,  local  causes 
cooperated  to  swell  the  current  and  accelerate  its  speed. 

The  foimders  of  New  England  were  the  flower  of  the 
Puritan  movement.  They  were  men  who  lived  and  thought 
on  an  elevated  plane.  "  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone '' 
was  their  creed.  They  believed  that  the  higher  life  was 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  material  comfort.  Their  conception  of 
it  was  an  austere  and  religious  life.  Measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  seems  narrow.  But 
remembering  that  the  child  of  the  seventeenth  century  must 
be  judged  by  the  ideas  of  his  age,  the  New  England  Puri- 
tan will  always  command  our  admiration  because  he  reso- 
lutely stood  for  the  doctrine  that  man  has  a  higher  destiny 
than  to  eat,  drink,  and  waste  his  days  in  attendance  upon  the 
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monotonous  round  of  trivial  social  affairs.  His  culture  was 
not  broad.  He  was  ruled  by  one  idea.  That  it  is  man's 
duty  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  widen  his 
horizon,  he  did  not  fully  appreciate.  He  did  grasp  the  fun- 
damental idea  that  true  satisfaction  comes  only  with  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  instincts.  He 
started  on  the  upward  round.    The  light  he  had,  he  followed. 

A  hostile  government  prevented  him  from  attaining  his 
religious  ideal,  and  he  gladly  left  his  comfortable  home,  to 
brave  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  that  he 
might  have  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience. 

Charactei-s  grounded  upon  the  conviction  that  the  ideals 
of  inspired  minds  shall  be  wrought  into  daily  life  and  con- 
duct are  a  potent  force  in  society.  The  institutions  of  cus- 
tom cannot  exact  slavish  obedience  from  such.  They  work 
revolutions,  peaceful  or  violent.  Social  precedents  do  not 
hold  and  control  them.  Men  who  are  intent  on  the  higher 
problems  of  life  naturally  attach  less  value  to  customs  estab- 
lished by  those  who  live  on  the  lower  conventional  plane. 
Thus  the  philosopher  and  the  religious  zealot  tend  toward 
the  social  democratic  idea.  They  know  that  the  lack  of  fur- 
niture or  a  pedigree  cannot  degrade  a  truly  noble  mind. 
Further  than  that,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  them  that 
no  social  restrictions  should  impede  the  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  individual  merit. 

The  New  England  Puritan  was  thus  in  the  mental  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  easy  to  revise  and  re-form  his  theories 
of  the  social  institutions  of  aristocracy  and  the  underljring 
principle  of  special  privileges  and  inequality.  Having  lifted 
himself  out  of  the  rut  of  conventional  life,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  apply  the  new  standard  to  all  things  that 
affected  him,  and  readjust  his  opinions.  But  his  ances- 
tois  had  been  moulded  for  ages  in  the  school  of  feudal- 
ism, and  his  inherited  social  theories  could  not  be  trans- 
formed in  a  moment.  Custom  and  habit  are  not  so  easily 
overthrown. 

The  Protestant  revolution,  allying  religion  with  political 
reform,  stimulating  national  life,  fostering  education,  bring- 
ing the  Bible  and  religious  instruction  into  every  home,  was 
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a  moyement  that  operated  to  break  up  class  distmctions  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  social  democracy. 

It  has  been  well  said  too,^  that  the  Calvinist  creed,  which 
invested  the  moral  government  of  the  Almighty  with  such 
power  and  grandeur,  tended  to  lessen  the  reverence  for 
earthly  kings  and  lords.  It  was  a  return  to  the  conception 
of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  before 
Chiist,  to  whom  the  administration  of  Jehovah  seemed  so 
immediate  and  dii*ect  that  it  overshadowed  the  petty  d}ma8- 
ties  of  princes  and  potentates,  whose  thrones  were  hardly 
secure  from  day  to  day. 

Physical  separation  also  made  it  easier  to  throw  off  social 
precedents.  The  necessity  of  joint  action  in  the  founding 
and  defence  of  the  colony  assisted  to  create  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood.  Each  felt  his  dependence  upon  the  other. 
The  free  play  of  local  self-government  and  of  economical 
forces  exerted  an  influence. 

But  while  these  aided  in  the  development  of  the  social 
democratic  idea,  it  is  obvious  that  the  social  theories  so 
clearly  presented  in  the  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, must  have  had  a  powerful  effect.  Here  was  a  definite 
system  formulated  in  a  book  that  was  their  daily  guide  in 
civil  and  religious  matters.  In  this  were  laid  down  the  rights 
of  the  rich  and  poor,  weak  and  strong,  prince  and  subject. 
The  Puritan  must  have  perceived  that  the  Hebrew  prophet's 
idea  of  the  privileges  of  classes  was  radically  different  from 
that  upon  which  feudalism  was  founded. 

A  glance  through  the  local  history  of  the  New  England 
colonies  suffices  to  prove  that  the  civil  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious theories  of  the  Bible  were  incorporated  into  their  insti- 
tutions. It  was  the  determination  of  the  leaders  of  the 
colonies,  who  moulded  its  thought,  to  make  the  Bible  the 
absolute  rule  of  life.  They  sought  to  reproduce  the  type  of 
society  pictured  therein.  The  influence  of  Hebrew  thought 
appears  on  every  page. 

When  the  New  Haven  colonists  assembled  in  1686  to 
effect  a  political  organization,  the  proposition  was  defini- 
tively formulated,  that  the  Bible  should  be  not  only  their 

i  ITiftke's  "  Be^nnlDgs  of  New  SBgland,"  p.  68. 
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religious,  but  their  civil  creed.  Mr.  Davenport,  their  min- 
ister, was  requested  to  preach  a  sermon  on  this  occasion, 
and  he  declared  it  to  be  their  duty  to  so  accept  the  Scrip- 
tures. After  he  closed,  this  declaration  was  formally  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  read  to  the  people  for  their  consider- 
ation. By  a  unanimous  vote  they  accepted  it.  Thus  by  its 
first  public  expression  the  colony  said  that  the  civil  code  of 
Israel  should  be  the  code  of  New  Haven,  and  that  Hebrew 
social  theories  were  to  dominate  its  institutions. 

In  the  other  New  England  colonies,  the  Hebrew  laws  and 
customs  were  not  so  literally  adopted.     Yet  it  is  clear  that ' 
they  entered  largely  into  their  ideas   of  government  and 
society. 

In  1686  the  Massachusetts  colony  began  to  perceive  the 
need  of  a  civil  and  criminal  code,  so  that  uniformity  of 
judgments  and  sentences  might  be  secured  and  the  discre- 
tion of  magistrates  controlled.  A  conunittee  was  appointed 
to  draft  one.  Gov.  Winthrop  notes  in  his  journal  that  "  Mr. 
Cotton  did  this  court  present  a  model  of  Moses,  his  judicials, 
compiled  in  an  exact  method,  which  were  taken  into  further 
consideration  until  the  next  general  court."  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Ward,  another  minister  who  had  studied  law,  also  drew  up 
a  code  based  largely  on  the  common  law  of  England.  But 
the  influence  of  the  Bible  is  noticeable  in  many  of  its  pro- 
visions. In  the  first  section,  wherein  it  is  provided  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
the  authority  of  some  positive  law  enacted  by  the  court,  an 
exception  is  inserted  that  judgment  may  be  pronounced  "  in 
case  of  any  defect  of  a  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  the 
word  of  God."  In  the  91st  article*  it  is  enacted  that  "  there 
shall  never  be  any  bond  slaverie,  villinage,  or  captivity 
amongst  us,  unless  it  be  lawful  captives  taken  in  a  just  war, 
and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  themselves  to  us,  or  are 
sold  to  us.  And  these  shall  have  all  the  liberties  and  chris- 
tian usages  which  the  law  of  God  established  in  Israel  con- 
cerning such  persons  doeth  morally  require."  The  Puritan 
had  noted  the  humane  treatment  of  the  slave  that  the  Mosaic 
law  enjoined.  He  perceived  its  justice  and  gave  it  the  force  of 
positive  law  by  legislative  act.    It  will  be  observed  that  he  even 
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foUowed  the  form  of  the  Jewish  law  in  drawing  a  distinction 
between  strangers  and  his  own  people,  a  distinction  that  Chief 
Justice  Sowell  fifty  years  later  criticised  and  attacked.  The 
feudal  institution  of  villanage  is  prohibited.  It  was  becoming 
extinct  in  England,  but  there  was  no  express  law  against  it. 

Passing  to  Ward's  criminal  code,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  capital  laws  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  Bible. 
There  are  twelve  capital  offences,  to  wit:  (1)  Worship  of 
any  other  god  than  the  Lord  God;  (2)  being  a  witch;  (8) 
blasphemy ;  (4)  murder ;  (5)  manslaughter ;  (6)  murder  with- 
out violence ;  (7)  bestiality ;  (8)  sodomy ;  (9)  adultery  with 
married  or  espoused  wife ;  (10)  stealing  a  man,  or  humanity ; 
(11)  taking  life  by  false  witness;  (12)  treason. 

Every  one  of  these  laws  except  the  last  has  incorporated 
into  it  the  Scripture  text  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  the 
Scripture  language  and  phraseology  are  followed.  The  Puri- 
tan adopted  the  Hebrew  idea  that  animals  must  be  held 
accountable  ;  that  an  unlawful  act  must  be  punished  whether 
the  perpetrator  knew  it  was  a  violation  of  law  or  not.  The 
Jew  condemned  the  ox  to  death  if  it  gored  and  killed  a  man. 
If  a  man  accidentally  killed  a  fellow-being,  his  innocent  inten- 
tion was  not  a  complete  defence,  but  he  must  flee  to  a  city 
of  refuge  to  avoid  the  punishment  that  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  were  seemingly  permitted  to  inflict  elsewhere. 

The  enactment  of  this  code  shows  how  strongly  the  Mosaic 
civil  code  influenced  the  colony.  It  virtually  constituted  its 
criminal  jurisprudence. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  12th  section  of  the  criminal  code 
made  treason  a  capital  oft'ence.  No  Scripture  text  was  cited 
to  support  it.  The  horrors  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  experi- 
enced for  centuries,  had  most  effectually  taught  the  lession 
that  it  was  a  high  crime  to  subvert  the  government.  The 
blessings  of  social  order,  personal  liberty,  and  security  were 
seen  to  be  dependent  on  it.  So  strong  was  this  conviction 
that  even  the  Puritan  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  Scripture  for  authority  to  punish  treason. 

The  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  assembled 
together  to  enact  a  code  of  laws,  seriously  debated  whether 
they  should  not  discard  all  English  precedents,  and  found  a 
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ciyil  and  criminal  code  wholly  upon  the  BiUe,  shows  olearlj 
that  we  must  look  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  potent  factor  in 
shapmg  their  political  and  social  ideas.  While  their  common 
sense  led  thenr  to  adopt  the  Jaws  of  En  gland  for  the  regu- 
lation of  ordinary  civil  matters,  they  were  guided  by  the 
Scriptures  in  legislating  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  human 
beings.  The  status  of  the  slave  should  not  be  fixed  by  the 
harsh  laws  of  feudalism.  He  must  be  treated  as  a  fellow- 
being,  and  allowed  not  only  all  the  liberties,  but  the  Christian 
usages  the  law  of  God  established  in  Israel.  This  Hebrew 
sentiment,  enacted  into  positive  law  in  the  earliest  days  of 
the  colony,  must  have  assisted  at  least  to  develop  the  abhor- 
rence of  slavery  that  prevented  the  institution  from  taking  a 
deep  root  in  New  England. 

The  idea  of  corporate  responsibility  for  individual  offences, 
80  pronounced  in  the  Hebrew  philosophy,  appears  frequently. 
This  theory  was  of  course  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  among 
no  other  people  was  it  so  sharply  defined.  The  New  Eng- 
land Puritan  was  completely  under  its  spell.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  general  courts  show  again  and  again  how  strong 
was  their  conviction  upon  it. 

In  1648  the  Massachusetts  general  court  declared  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  had  been  shown  in  many  visitations,  sudi 
as  sickness,  drouth,  the  political  disturbances  in  England, 
and  they  appointed  a  day  of  "  humiliation  "  upon  which  the 
people  were  commanded  to  abstain  from  labor  and  assemble  in 
the  houses  of  worship. 

In  November,  1652,  this  court  set  apart  a  ^^solenm  day  of 
humiliation  to  humble  themselves,  and  seeke  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  for  these  offenses  following.  In  regard  to  ourselves. 
(1)  For  that  his  hand  hath  gone  out  against  us  in  taking 
away  many  by  an  unwonted  disease ;  (2)  for  his  seeming  to 
frowne  on  us  by  unusual  storms;  (3)  a  want  of  supply  of 
I  meete  persons  for  publick  service  in  church  and  common- 

{  wealth ;    (4)    in   regard   of    too   much  worldlimindednesa, 

oppression,  and  hard-heartedness." 

These  solemn  days  of  "  humiliation  "  were  a  very  frequent 
occurrence.  A  drouth,  the  presence  of  witches,  wtrldlinow, 
were  deemed  suflBcient  to  order  them. 
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In  1675  the  danger  from  King  PhiUp's  war  had  become 
apparent^  and  the  colony  was  aroused  and  alarmed.  The 
general  court  was  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  situation. 
The  record  of  November  3  shows  that  they  were  convinced 
it  was  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence  as  a  punishment 
for  sins  committed,  and  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Whereas  the  most  wise  and  holy  God,  for  several  years  last  past,  hath 
not  only  warned  us  by  his  word,  but  chastened  us  with  his  rods,  inflicting 
upon  us  many  general  (though  lesser)  punishments,  but  we  have  neither 
heard  the  word  nor  rod  as  we  ought,  so  as  to  be  effectually  humbled, 
for  our  sins  to  repent  of  them,  refoime  and  amend  our  ways,  hence  it  is 
the  righteous  Gk>d,fboth  heightened  our  calamity,  and  gave  commission  to 
the  barbarous  heathen  to  rise  up  against  us  and  become  a  smait  rod  and 
severe  scourge  to  us. 

In  searching  for  the  causes  of  this  visitation,  the  practical 
English  mind  was  not  content  with  generalizations,  as  was 
the  Hebrew.  He  desired  to  know  the  precise  offences  ,that 
had  brought  down  the  judgment.  The  court  carefully  con- 
sidered this  matter  and  made  out  a  list.  The  offences  were 
numbered  consecutively  and  set  out  in  the  record.  They  are 
as  follows :  (1)  Neglect  in  instructing  children  especially  in 
religion;  (2)  pride  manifested  in  men  wearing  their  hair 
long  as  women  did,  and  also  the  custom  of  women  to  plait, 
cut,  and  curl  the  hair ;  (3)  excess  in  wearing  apparel ;  (4) 
excessive  charges  of  shop-keepers ;  (5)  idleness.  Still  more 
practical  was  the  resolution  passed  requiring  the  grand  jury 
to  indict  all  persons  guilty  of  these  offences,  and  the  county 
court  to  punish  them  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 

To  read  this  page  without  knowing  where  it  was  written 
one  would  suppose  it  was  a  Hebrew  document,  so  peculiarly 
Jewish  ai'e  the  offences  related. 

When  the  whole  commonwealth  was  so  dominated  by  this 
Hebrew  theory  that  they  assembled  together  and  legislated 
on  the  strength  of  it,  that  the  Jewish  idea  had  become  a  part 
and  parcel  of  their  mental  stock  is  beyond  question.  So 
ioimersed  in  Hebrew  philosophy  was  the  New  England  Puri- 
tan that  he  reproduced  Hebrew  thought. 

Cotton  Mather,  writing  in  1698,  says  of  this  war : 

When  the  iiiiseries  of  the  sword  are  inflicted  upon  a  people,  it  becomes 
them  to  consider  wliat  provocation  they  have  given  the  Ahnighty  God, 
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who  makes  peace  and  creates  evil ;  for  tis  the  Lord  who  doeth  all  tfaiogs ; 
the  sword  by  which  we  have  been  so  grievously  harassed,  hath  been  fai 
the  hands  of  God ;  and  if  our  Father  had  not  been  very  angry,  would  he 
have  taken  a  sword  in  hand? 

The  Massachusetts  colony  also  adopted  the  Jewish  custom 

of  a  direct  personal  covenant  with  God.     On  Aug.  26,  1629, 

it  formally  drew  up  and  entered  into  such  a  covenant.     It 

reads  like  an  ordinary  civil  contract : 

We  covenant  and  agree  with  our  Lord  Gkxl,  and  one  another,  to  walk 
in  his  ways ;  (2)  we  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and  ourselves  his 
people ;  (3)  we  agree  to  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord. 

These  formal  agreements  were  renewed  '  from  time  to 
time.  It  appears  from  Mather's  ^^  Magnalia  Christi  Ameri- 
cana "  that  it  was  the  practice  of  individuals  to  formulate 
and  sign  such  covenants.  He  sets  out  one  that  Nathaniel 
Mather  made.     (Vol.  2,  419.) 

These  historical  records  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  Hebrew 
thought  had  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  New  England 
Puritan.  What  new  conception  of  social  problems  would  he 
gain  from  it  ?  How  would  it  modify  inherited  social  theories, 
shaped  by  feudalism  ? 

The  Puritan  was  specially  attracted  to  the  Old  Testament, 
perhaps  because  the  Catholics  founded  their  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  other  rites  on  the  New.  It  may  be  that 
the  fancied  analogy  of  their  emigration  to  the  Jewish  exodus 
added  a  personal  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  Whatever  is  the  reason,  that  they  did  emphasize 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  is  clear.  The  texts  of  the 
ministers  furnish  ample  evidence  of  this. 

The  Old  Testament  contained  a  complete  civil  code.  It 
was  full  of  observations  upon  the  relations  of  the  various 
classes  of  society.  The  Hebrew  prophets  had  studied 
deeply  the  problem  of  social  justice.  They  had  noticed  that 
8ociety,  as  constituted,  was  divided  into  rich  and  poor,  weak 
and  strong,  ruler  and  subject.  Like  the  reformers  of  the 
IBth  century  they  were  on  the  side  of  the  people  as  against 
privileged  classes.  These  prophet  philosophers  were  the  first 
t<)  define  the  principles  of  social  justice  on  a  scale  as  broad 
as  humanity.  Never  before  were  these  theories  so  distinctly 
formulated,  so  fully  applied. 
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It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  experience  of  the  Hebrews 
in  bondage  in  Egypt  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  authors  of  the  Thora.  For,  coupled  with  the  repeated 
injuction  to  treat  the  stranger  and  the  poor  humanely,  is 
the  constant  reminder  that  they  were  once  in  bondage^ 
Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  social  idea  of  the  rights  of 
the  weak  and  poor,  the  principle  of  social  justice  was  para- 
mount in  the  system  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver.  He  had  stud- 
ied the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  socially  defence- 
less. He  enters  into  and  comprehends  their  feelings,  and 
never  forgets  them.  He  is  always  conscious  that  the  hum- 
blest person,  the  bonded  slave,  is  a  human  being,  who  he 
believes  his  God  intended  should  participate  in  the  blessings 
of  life.  He  thinks  that  social  laws  should  be  so  framed 
that  all  may  possess  this  rightful  heritage.  The  institution 
of  slavery,  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  servant,  he  saw, 
robbed  life  of  its  pleasures.  So  firmly  established  was  the 
practice  of  slavery  then,  that  he  did  not  see  that  it  could  be 
entirely  abolished.  But  he  invented  a  restriction  that  was 
a  near  approach  to  abolition.  In  his  ideal  code  it  is  enacted 
that  bondage  shall  last  but  seven  years  .^  The  master  is 
given  the  benefit  of  this  limited  service.  Among  their  own 
brethren,  the  children  of  Israel,  slavery  is  entirely  prohib- 
ited.' Every  child  of  Abraham  is  the  child  of  God,  and  too 
high-bom  to  be  degraded  by  slavery.* 

That  the  slave's  life  should  not  be  rendered  intolerable 
even  during  this  short  period,  the  law  commanded  that  "he 
shall  be  treated  not  as  a  slave,  but  as  an  hired  servant."  He 
must  be  considered  not  as  a  chattel,  but  as  a  man.  The 
Hebrew  philosopher  could  not  escape  the  consciousness  that 
even  a  bonded  slave  was  possessed  of  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  manhood.  Consideration  is  due  to  him  by  virtue  of  his 
inalienable  rights.  His  i-ank  must  be  recognized.  The  things 
that  go  to  make  life  joyous  should  not  be  denied  to  him. 

In  this  ideal  code  the  poor  and  defenceless  command  the 
protection  of  the  law.  They  are  entitled  to  share  in  the 
good  things  of  life.  As  society  is  organized,  the  strong 
take  advantage  of  them,  and  deprive  them  of  justly  merited 

1  Dent.  zxIt.  is.  t  Deut.  xt.  3  Ley.  xxt.  42.  *  Lev.  xxt.  4f . 
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comforts.  Believing  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  right  to 
enjoy  life,  the  law  must  provide  that  they  shall  be  tireated 
with  scrupulous  fairness  and  never  oppressed.  The  rich 
and  powerful  are  commanded  under  penalty  of  the  law  to 
treat  them  justly  and  humanely. 

Seeing  that  riches  and  material  comforts  are  distributed 
unequally  imder  the  existing  regime,  a  year  of  jubilee  is  pro- 
vided, in  which  eveiy  man  who  by  misfortune  has  parted  with 
his  possessions  may  have  them  returned  to  him,  and  equality 
in  material  conditions  may  be  restored.  In  the  version  com- 
piled in  Deuteronomy,  every  seventh  year  is  made  a  year  of 
restoration.^  The  creditor  must  then  cancel  his  debt  and 
return  the  pledge.  This  law  must  be  rigidly  enforced.  The 
creditor  is  warned  to  "  beware  if  in  thy  heart  thou  sayest  the 
year  of  release  is  at  hand."  He  is  commanded  not  to  make 
restitution  grudgingly.  He  must  realize  that  he  is  discharg- 
ing a  duty ;  that  he  is  only  giving  what  is  due,  and  the  poor 
are  receiving  merely  what  by  right  they  are  entitled  to.  The 
poor  are  the  children  of  God,  who  invested  them  with  a 
rank  and  dignity  that  merit  a  portion  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  Society  must  not  be  so  constructed  that  the  unfor- 
tunate and  defenceless  shall  be  cheated  out  of  their  rightful 
heritage. 

The  authors  of  the  law  had  observed  that  the  custom  of 
taking  pledges  from  the  poor  frequently  imposed  a  hardship. 
It  is  therefore  commanded,  *'  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neigh- 
bor's garment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  by  that 
the  sun  goeth  down  ;  for  that  is  his  only  covering ;  wherein 
shall  he  sleep?  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  he  crieth 
unto  me,  that  I  will  hear  him,  for  I  am  gracious."  The  law- 
giver is  still  viewing  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
poor.  The  thought,  "  wherein  shall  he  sleep  ? "  if  his  gar- 
ment is  withheld,  haunts  him.  The  creditor's  right  must 
therefore  yield  to  the  higher  considerations  of  humanity. 
Man  is  not  a  chattel  to  be  treated  as  the  beasts.  He  is  bom 
to  a  higher  destiny. 

The  creditor  was  absolutely  prohibited  from  taking  mill- 
stones as  a  pledge,  for  this  prevented  the  owner  from  grinding 
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his  com  to  make  bread.  This  is  the  prototype  of  the  modem 
exemption  law,  except  that  it  is  more  sweeping,  for  the  debtor 
is  disabled  from  passing  any  right  or  title  to  the  creditor  by 
voluntary  contract. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  existence  of  the  poor,  a  unique 
device  to  provide  them  with  food  is  devised.  The  husband- 
man is  commanded  not  to  reap  all  the  comers  of  his  fields, 
but  to  leave  the  grain  standing  there  for  the  poor.^  Like- 
wise the  owner  of  vineyards  must  not  pick  his  olives  and 
grapes  too  closely.  Again,  it  is  made  lawful  when  passing 
through  grain  fields  or  vineyards  to  take  as  much  as  one  can 
eat.  The  right  to  appease  hunger  is  paramount  to  property 
lights. 

The  hired  laborer  is  not  forgotten.  Frequently  he  is 
cheated  out  of  the  wages  earned  by  his  toil.  This  is  felt  to 
be  an  outrage.  So  carefully  does  this  ideal  law  guard  against 
this  wrong,  that  it  requires  that  a  day's  wages  shall  not  be 
withheld  until  the  sun  rises  the  next  morning.  Under  this 
code  the  weak  and  defenceless  members  of  society  shall  never 
be  compelled  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  oppression. 

In  enjoining  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  lawgiver 
is  mindful  that  it  will  enable  the  hii-ed  servant  to  enjoy  a 
rest.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  custom, 
the  Hebrew  was  conscious  that  it  was  a  blessing  to  the 
laborer,  and  for  this  reason  a  just- observance. 

The  year  of  jubilee,  the  seventh  year  of  release,  the 
Sabbath  of  rest,  the  minute  directions  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  slave,  the  hired  servant,  the  weak,  and  the  poor,  show 
that  the  Hebrew  social  philosopher  had  reflected  deeply  on 
the  question  of  social  justice.  He  was  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  these  humble  and  obscure  members  of  society 
had  the  same  feelings,  the  longing  for  happiness,  the  dread 
of  suffering,  that  he  had.  He  put  himself  in  their  place  and 
considered  how  hard  a  fate  it  was  to  spend  all  one's  days  in 
want  and  privation.  All  were  children  of  the  same  God, 
who  was  no  respecter  of  persons ;  it  followed  that  a  social 
organization  must  be  effected  in  which  no  one  is  robbed  of 
the  enjoyment  of  life. 

1  Ii«T.  zlx.  9. 
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The  great  prophets  of  the '  eighth  century  before  Christ 
seized  upon  these  principles  and  made  them  a  cardinal  doc- 
trine. Amos  vigorously  champions  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and' weak,  and  assails  the  rich  and  powerful : 

Hear  this,  O  ye  that  swaUow  ap  the  needy,  even  to  make  the  poor  of 
the  land  fail,  saying.  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  seU 
corn?  and  the  sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat,  making  the  ephah 
small,  and  the  shekel  great,  and  falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit?  That 
we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  .  .  . 
The  Lord  hath  sworn,  Surely  I  will  never  forget  any  of  their  works. 
ShaU  not  the  land  tremble  for  this,  and  every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth 
therein?  .  .  . 

Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  .  .  .  that  lie  on  beds  of  ivory, 
.  .  .  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  nddst 
of  the  staU;  .  .  .  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  .  .  .  but  they  are  not 
grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph.  Therefore  now  shaU  they  go  cap- 
tive. 

Amos  teaches  that  the  want  of  social  justice,  the  oppres- 
sive treatment  of  the  poor,  shall  subject  Israel  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Lord.  For  these  sins  shall  the  people  be  sent 
into  captivity. 

In  a  loftier  strain  Isaiah  declares  the  same  doctrine.  He 
keeps  the  same  watchful  eye  upon  the  poor  and  distressed. 
They  are  constantly  reminded  that  ^^  the  Lord  hath  founded 
Zion,  and  the  poor  of  the  people  shall  trust  in  it.  For  the 
terrible  one  is  brought  to  naught,  and  the  scomer  is  con- 
sumed." He  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  social  inequality 
by  arraigning  the  conditions  which  cause  it.  The  aristocrat 
rests  his  pride,  his  claim  to  superiority,  upon  wealth,  birth, 
or  social  position.  "Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,"  says 
Isaiah.  In  the  sight  of  God,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
such  petty  arrogancy  is  abhorrent.-  The  Lord  looks  upon 
his  people  as  a  democracy,  and  is  equally  pleased  by  the 
faithfulness  of  any  child,  no  matter  whether  he  be  rich  or 
poor,  high  or  low.  Social  pride  is  declared  to  be  a  heinous 
sin,  specially  offensive  to  Jehovah. 

The  prophet  draws  a  picture  of  the  ideal  social  life  that 
will  be  enjoyed  when  the  sins  of  Israel  are  expiated  and  the 
"remnant  returns."  In  that  happy  time  all  shall  dwell  to- 
gether in  peace  as  brothers ;  even  the  enmity  of  wild  animals 
shall  ceaA't,  and  the  helpless  lamb  may  lie  down  in  safety 
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beside  the  fierce  lion.  Weakness  shall  no  longer  expose 
man  or  beast  to  suffering.  The  proud  and  haughty  are 
gone.  There  is  no  social  aristocracy;  a  social  democracy  has 
taken  its  place.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  idea  of  justice  was  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  Hebrew  of  the  eighth  century  before  Chi-ist ; 
it  had  been  thought  out  and  applied  to  the  minutest  details 
of  life.  Upon  it  the  prophet  constructed  and  elaborated  his 
dogmatic  theology.  Reasoning  from  it,  he  could  formulate 
no  theory  of  moral  government  in  which  the  bad  citizen  was 
not  individually  pimished  for  every  evil  act,  and  the  good 
rewarded  for  righteousness.  The  inquiry,  why  the  over- 
ruling Providence  is  apparently  "so  careless  of  the  single 
life,"  was  troublesome  to  him  as  well  as  to  modems.  Con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  the  evils  of  conquest,  drouth,  and 
pestilence  fall  indiscriminately  upon  the  upright  and  the 
wicked,  he  reasoned  that  they  must  be  specific  punishments 
for  sins  committed  by  the  people,  and  that  when  sin  was 
eradicated,  punishment  would  cease.  He  believed  that' 
Jehovah  was  just,  and  would  ultimately  make  righteous- 
ness prevail;  that  he  would  raise  up  some  leader  who  would 
expel  wickedness.  Only  by  such  a  theory  could  he  satisfy 
his  reason  as  to  the  problem  of  man.  Thus  grew  up  the 
idea  of  a  Messiah.  If  every  disaster  was  a  direct  punish- 
ment for  specific  sins  committed,  and  God  is  just  and  desires 
to  see  his  people  happy,  it  must  be  that,  when  correction  has 
at  last  taught  man  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way, 
evil  shall  entirely  cease.  Such  was  the  theory  of  the  He- 
brew prophet.  It  was  accepted  as  the  solution.  It  finally 
developed  into  a  dogma. 

It  was  a  grand  conception.  Still  grander  was  the  heroic 
determination  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  kingdom.  It  is 
indeed  inspiring  to  know  that,  so  great  is  the  human  mind 
that,  when  it  was  aroused,  even  in  those  dark  ages,  by  the 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  higher  life,  the  passionate 
desire  to  achieve  the  ideal  accumulated  such  force  that  it 
repressed  the  instinct  of  political  self-preservation  and  the 
desire  for  commercial  prosperity.     The  prophets  would  make 

1  Isaiah,  chaps,  xl,  xIt. 
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no  political  alliance  with  other  nations  as  a  defensive  meas- 
ure, because  under  the  customs  of  those  days  such  treaties 
required  the  recognition  of  the  gods  of  such  nations.  Israel's 
God,  the  God  of  righteousness  and  purity,  must  not  be  dis- 
honored by  th&  slightest  attention  to  heathen  deities.  Com- 
mercial expansion  was  frowned  upon  because  it  tended  to 
establish  luxuiious  habits  and  modes  of  living.  These  are 
condemned,  since  they  destroy  the  desire  for  the  higher  life 
as  it  was  conceived,  and  set  up  a  standard  making  riches 
and  sensual  gratification  ends  of  themselves.  The  simple 
pastoral  life  of  the  patriarchs  was  believed  to  be  the  best. 
The  prophet  saw  that  wealth  and  power,  and  their  attendant 
class  piivileges,  were  used  as  instruments  to  oppress  the 
poor  and  unfortunate.  This  is  a  wrong  that  he  condemns. 
He  believes  that  no  social  institutions  should  be  permitted  to 
exist  which  rob  the  poor  of  their  inalienable  right  to  happi- 
ness. 

The  lives  of  the  great  prophets  endowed  these  ideas  with 
a  vitality  that  has  triumphed  over  time.  Their  social 
theories  were  thus  emblazoned  on  the  historical  canvas  in 
imperishable  lettei*s.  Such  is  the  chemical  change  that 
theories  take  on  when  touched  with  life. 

So  potent  is  the  effect  of  charging  ideas  of  the  human 
mind  with  emotion  and  enthusiasm,  that  the  imreflecting 
orthodox  Christian  calls  the  mysterious  force,  conversion. 
Perceiving  that  principles  cannot  otherwise  take  possession, 
mould  the  character,  and  control  the  conduct,  of  man,  he 
rightfully  declares  that  conversion  is  the  foundation  of  a 
religious  life.  But  it  is  likewise  true  that  what  we  call 
greatness  of  character  is  never  achieved  except  by  the  same 
force.  The  physical  must  make  a  complete  surrender  to  the 
psychic.  Only  thus  can  the  artist  climb  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus, and  the  scientist  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature. 

The  New  England  Puritan,  aroused  by  the  dynamic  force 
of  moral  enthusiasm,  was  in  the  plastic  condition  to  be 
moulded  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
picture  of  society  contained  therein  was  far  different  from 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  Europe.  Could  he 
have   read  and  studied  Isaiah  with   that  intense  desire  to 
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appreciate  and  understand  his  meaning,  without  observing 
that  the  sentiments  expressed  had  a  modem  application? 
Was  it  not  still  true  that  reverence  was  due  only  to  Jehovah, 
and  that  it  was  even  a  sin  to  servilely  bow  to  earthly  digni- 
taries ?  Did  not  that  pride  which  the  prophet  so  severely 
condemned  largely  spring  from  the  aristocratic  theory? 
Inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  the  moral  government  depicted 
by  Isaiah,  the  Puritan  must  have  reflected  that  class  dig* 
tinctions,  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  high  bom,  are  petty 
and  insignificant.  Nor  could  he  have  failed  to  note  that 
modem  society  did  not  accord  the  respect  and  consideration 
to  the  poor  and  unfortunate  that  the  prophets  commanded ; 
that  it  did  not  appreciate  the  truth  that  the  humblest  person 
is  high  bom,  because  he  is  the  child  of  God. 

This  duty  toward  those  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life  was 
stated  so  clearly,  its  application  was  illustrated  by  so  many 
special  customs  and  provisions,  that  he  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  it.  Reading  the  Bible  as  he  did  to  discem  its 
spirit  and  meaning,  he  saw  that  it  was  the  Hebrew  prophet's 
conception  of  social  justice  not  merely  to  give  the  poor  some- 
thing to  eat  and  wear.  Perfunctory  charity  was  not  fulfill- 
ing the  law.  One  must  feel  that  the  poor  man  is  his  brother, 
and  entitled  to  respect  as  well  as  food.  ^^  When  thou  dost 
loan  thy  brother  anything,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house 
to  fetch  his  pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man 
to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  unto 
thee."  A  man's  necessities  must  not  compel  him  to  submit 
to  humiliation.  The  rich  shall  not  haughtily  enter  the  poor 
man's  dwelling  even  to  take  a  pledge  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  him.  In  this  minute  direction,  requiring  the  respectful 
and  considerate  treatment  of  the  poor  in  all  the  business 
transactions  of  life,  the  Puritan  saw  that  the  Hebrew  prophet 
and  lawgiver  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  every  fellow-being,  however  humUe  and  lowly  his 
outward  circumstances.  He  observed  too  that  it  was  the  aim 
of  the  prophet  to  abolish  poverty,  provide  for  the  just  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  and  secure  equality  in  material  con- 
ditions. 

Remembering  that  it  was  the  professed  purpose  of  the  Puri- 
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tan  colonists  to  conform  in  t&eir  lives  to  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  social  democratic  theories  elaborated  so  fuUy  by  these 
prophet  philosophers  exercised  a  profound  influence.  The 
Puritans  believed  that  these  ideal  laws  were  real  laws  in 
force  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  binding  upon  all 
Christians. 

In  the  earliest  history  of  the  colonists  traces  of  ihe  in- 
fluence of  the  Mosaic  code  are  perceived.  In  1631  the  ques- 
tion came  up  of  founding  an  aristocracy,  an  hereditary  rank 
and  privileges.  Lords  Brooke,  Say  and  Sele,  having  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  land  from  the  New  England  Council,  made 
proposals  to  unite  with  the  Massachusetts  colony.  They 
wished  to  preserve  their  rank  privileges,  and  desired  the 
colony  to  make  some  changes  in  their  laws;  they  wanted 
two  orders  established,  gentry  and  freeholders ;  a  provision 
that  the  governor  should  be  chosen  from  the  gentry  only ; 
and  that  the  church-membership  qualification  should  be 
abolished. 

The  court  drew  up  a  cautiously  worded  answer  respect- 
fully declining  to  make  the  changes.  They  defended  the 
church-membership  requirement  on  the  ground  that  the 
Scripture  taught  .that  they  should  select  their  rulers  from 
their  own  number.  As  to  the  institution  of  aristocracy, 
they  first  admitted  formally  that  there  were  two  orders  of 
society,  and  then  practically  combated  the  principle  upon 
which  these  orders  had  been  created.  Their  contention  was 
as  follows : 

Hereditary  authority  and  power  Btandeth  only  by  the  laws  of  some 
commonwealths,  and  yet  even  amongst  them,  the  authority  and  power 
of  the  father  is  nowhere  communicated  together  with  his  honors  unto  all 
his  posterity.  When  God  blesseth  any  branch  of  any  noble  or  generous 
family  with  a  spirit  and  gifts  fit  for  government,  it  would  be  taking 
God's  name  in  vain  to  put  such  a  talent  under  a  bushel,  and  a  sin  against 
the  honor  of  magistracy  to  neglect  such  in  our  public  elections.  But  if 
€k)d  should  not  delight  to  furnish  some  of  their  posterity  with  gifts  fit 
for  magistracy,  we  should  expose  them  to  reproach  and  prejudice,  if  we 
should  call  them  forth  whom  God  has  not,  to  public  authority. 

This  argument,  earned  to  all  its  conclusions,  is  a  radical 
attack  upon   the   very  foundation  of  aristocracy.     In  their 
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answer  they  went  fui*ther  and  boldly  declared  that  heredi- 
taiy  rank  should  command  respect  in  their  commonwealth 
only  when  those  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  possessed  a 
moral  character.  Without  that  they  should  be  accorded 
neither  political  nor  social  honors. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  writers  of  this  document  had  re- 
flected some  upon  the  institution  of  aristocracy.  They  were 
determined  that  the  nobility  should  be  held  to  a  rigid  code 
of  morals,  and  should  suffer  disgrace  for  immoral  conduct, 
just  as  the  common  people.  High  birth  should  not  command 
respect  unless  coupled  with  a  pure  life.  Further  than  that, 
they  had  thought  over  the  question  of  hereditary  privileges. 
They  saw  that  ability  and  character  do  not  always  pass  from 
father  to  son.  If  these  are  requisite,  as  they  believed,  to 
entitle  one  to  social  and  political  honor,  the  theory  of  heredi- 
taiy  rights  is  false.  Their  conclusions  were  definite  enough 
to  lead  them  to  refuse  to  alter  their  plan  of  popular  elections. 
If  the  nobility  desired  to  secure  political  power,  they  must 
acquire  it  just  as  others,  by  the  consent  of  the  electors  of 
the  commonwealth  expressed  by  their  ballots. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  answer  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
lords  were  evidently  nettled.  Winthrop  says  it  was  believed 
they  tried  to  injure  the  colony  by  inducing  emigrants  to  go 
to  the  West  Indies.  He  states  that  they  afterwards  became 
more  reconciled  to  their  form  of  government,  "although 
they  had  declared  themselves  much  against  it,  and  for  a 
meer  aristocratic,  and  hereditary  magistracy,  to  be  settled 
upon  some  great  persons." 

In  the  "  Model  of  Charity "  may  be  found  Gov.  Win- 
throp's  social  ideas  and  theories.  This  was  written  on  board 
the  ship  that  brought  the  colonists  over.  His  ideal  seems  to 
have  been  a  social  democracy  in  which  all  the  members  of 
the  commonwealth  should  be  closely  bound  together  by  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood.  Inequalities  in  wealth  he  discusses 
and  explains  on  Scripture  grounds.     On  this  point  he  says, 

in  conclusion: 

From  hence  it  appears  that  no  man  is  made  more  honorable  than  aiv 
other  out  of  any  particular  and  singular  respect  unto  himself,  but  for 
the  glory  of  his  creator,  and  the  common  good  of  the  creature  man.  Gk)d 
resenres  the  property  of  these  gifts  to  himself.    Ezekiel,  xvi-xvii. 
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In  iis  exhortation  for  brotherly  feeling  there  is  little  place 
for  class  distinctions  and  privileges : 

We  must  be  willing  to  abridge  oarselyes  of  our  saperfloities,  for  the 
s  apply  of  each  other^s  neceesities.  We  most  hold  a  familiar  commimioii 
together,  in  all  meekness,  patience,  liberality. 

Winthrop  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  colony.  From  all 
his  letters,  writings,  and  conduct  it  appears  that  he  thought 
little  of  social  distinctions,  and  felt  that  every  human  being 
was  his  brother.  It  is  evident  that  he  derived  his  social 
theories  from  the  Scriptures.  His  doctrine  of  the  use  of 
wealth  and  the  duty  of  the  wealthy,  he  founds  upon  a  chap- 
ter in  Ezekiel,  and  cites  it  as  authority. 

But  whilst  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  the  principle  of 
social  equality,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  vigorously 
opposed  a  political  democracy.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  In  the  fight 
between  the  deputies  and  assistants  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  popular  body  and  restrict  those  of  the  mi^trates,  he 
was  against  the  deputies.  So  also  were  the  clergy.  The 
idea  of  a  political  democracy  was  developed  later. 

The  general  court  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  adopted 
outright  the  Hebrew  theory  as  to  the  abuse  of  wealth.  Fre- 
quently, resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the  gratification 
of  luxuiious  tastes,  and  declaring  that  such  practices  were 
causing  the  displeasure  of  the  Lord  and  the  visitation  of 
punishment.  Prohibiting  indulgence  in  the  use  of  wealth  is 
suppressing  the  growth  of  classes  which  base  their  claim  to 
superiority  upon  the  acquisition  of  such  privileges.  The 
court  also  followed  the  Hebrew  doctrine  that  social  oppres- 
sion of  every  kind  is  a  grievous  sin  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  ^^  days  •f  humiliation  *'  were  appointed  to  alleviate  pun- 
ishment for  such  offences. 

In  Chief  Justice  Sewell's  pamphlet  on  slavery,  written  in 
1700,  is  found  a  clear  presentation  of  social  rights  as  the 
Puritan  of  that  age  viewed  them.  The  argument  is  based 
upon  the  social  theories  of  the  Bible.  ^^  It  is  most  certain," 
he  declares,  ^^that  all  men  as  they  are  sons  of  Adam  are 
co-heirs,  and  have  equal  rights  unto  Uberty,  and  all  the 
outward  comforts  of  life.     Ood  hath  given  the  earth  (with 
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all  its  commodities)  unto  the  sons  of  Adam.  Psalm 
cxvi.  16." 

The  **  Body  of  Liberties  "  enacted  in  1641  had  provided 
that  the  Mosaic  law  should  govern  the  practice  of  slavery  in 
the  commonwealth.  The  old  Hebrew  distinction  between 
strangers  and  their  own  brethren  had  been  preserved.  Sew- 
ell  argues  that,  as  the  law  of  Moses  prohibited  enslaving 
their  own  people,  and  the  new  dispensation  made  all  strang- 
ers brethren,  slavery  must  therefore  be  entirely  abolished  to 
comply  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  **  These  Ethi- 
opians,'' he  says,  ^^  black  as  they  are,  seeing  that  they  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  First  Adam,  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters of  the  Last  Adam,  and  the  offspring  of  God,  they  ought 
to  be  treated  with  the  respect  agreeable." 

In  this  declaration  is  clearly  brought  out  the  Hebrew  idea 
of  social  equality :  every  human  being  is  the  child  of  God  ; 
by  virtue  of  that  birthright  he  is  entitled  to  be  treated  with 
respect.  He  shall  suffer  no  indignity.  No  misfortune  can 
take  away  the  rank  with  which  God  invested  all  mankind. 

In  Sewell's  treatise  the  Hebrew  theory  is  carried  out  and 
developed  more  than  in  any  previous  argument.  The  doc- 
trine continued  to  grow  imtil,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
social  democracy  became  a  formulated  dogma.  Without  the 
force  of  positive  law,  slavery  in  Massachusetts  succumbed  to 
public  opinion.  The  moral  conviction  that  it  violated  the 
native  and  inalienable  rights  of  man  attained  such  force  that 
it  triumphed  over  the  commercial  instinct  of  gain.  At  this 
period,  1770,  Samuel  Adams  reiterates  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  Sewell.  In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence drawn  by  him,  the  argument  is  presented  without 
Scripture  references,  for  the  righteousness  of  the  principle 
had  become  so  plain  that  it  was  felt  that  no  authority  need 
be  cited  to  sustain  it.  The  Hebrew  idea  is  still  found  in  his 
proposition :  "  The  right  to  freedom  being  the  gift  of  God, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  alienate  this  gift  and  volun- 
tarily become  a  slave." 

So  marked  was  the  influence  of  Hebrew  thought  upon  the 
New  England  colonies  that  they  have  fi*equently  been  called 
theocracies.     This  is  hardly  accurate.     In  form  tiJ^fi^  ^-^^^x^- 
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ment  was  less  of  a  theocracy  than  Catholic  Eoiope.  The 
clergy  as  a  class  performed  no  functions  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  It  was  not  the  design  to  place  the  civil 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  professed  to  act  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  God.  Nor  was  it  intended  that  the 
magistrates  should  be  controlled  by  spiritual  adviseis.  The 
ministers  were  wise  and  pure  men,  and  their  opinions  were 
frequently  sought  in  public  matters.  But  they  were  not  con- 
sulted as  a  class,  though  as  individuals  they  were  esteemed 
for  their  learning  and  integrity. 

When  the  controversy  broke  out  over  the  removal  of  New- 
ton, and  the  Governor,  assistants,  and  deputies  could  not 
agree,  and  a  dispute  then  arose  as  to  their  respective  powers, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  called  upon  to  preach  a  sermon  to  reconcile 
their  differences.  Winthrop  says  he  defined  from  Soriptaie 
precedents  the  rights  of  these  political  bodies,  and  declared 
the  strength  of  the  magistracy  to  be  in  their  authority;  of 
the  people,  in  their  liberty ;  of  the  ministers,  in  their  purity^ 
The  preacher's  functions  are  thus  defined  to  be  purely 
social. 

The  Massachusetts  records  show  that  on  January  9, 1680, 
the  geneml  court  discussed  its  authority  *^  in  things  of  con- 
cern to  the  churches."  After  consulting  with  the  ministers, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  ^^  that  no  member  of  the  court 
ought  to  be  publicly  questioned  by  a  church  for  any  speech 
made  in  the  court  without  the  leave  of  the  court."  This 
proves  that  their  intention  was  clear  that  the  church  and  its 
officials  should  have  no  control  over  the  civil  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  court  exercised  a  strict  supervision 
over  such  matters  as  the  appointment  of  ministers.  It  pro- 
hibited all  persons  from  pi-eaching  unless  the  mi^istrates  or 
county  court  issued  a  permit.  It  frequently  interfered  in 
the  selection  of  ministers.  The  reason  assigned  for  such  sur- 
veillance is  that  the  stability  of  the  church  depended  on  the 
character  of  its  religious  teachers.  They  must  be  men  of  abil- 
ity and  learning.  The  people  feared  that  errors  and  heresies 
would  creep  in  if  ignorant  persons  were  permitted  to  instruct 
the  public.  They  felt  that  religion  had  been  rescued  by  men 
of  learning  in  the  Kef  ormation,  and  that  the  church  was  only 
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safe  in  such  hands.  They  believed  therefore  that  the  gen- 
eral court  should  interfere  and  prevent  unfit  persons  from 
entering  the  ministry.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  civil  power  over  the  spiritu^J,  and  the  very 
reverse  of  a  theocracy. 

It  is  true  that  the  colony  made  church  membership  a 
necessary  qualification  for  a  freeman.  But  this  law  was 
undoubtedly  passed  to  prevent  Episcopalians  and  other 
denominations  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Puritans  from 
acquiring  power  in  the  civil  government,  and  stirring  up 
dissension  and  strife.  Political  safety  and  security  were  the 
objects  in  view.  They  had  adopted  the  elective  system  of 
choosing  magistrates,  and  there  was  no  sure  way  of  preserv- 
ing the  magistracy  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritan  party  unless 
the  electors  were  Puritans.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  church-membership  test  rather  than  any 
theory  that  religious  conveits  have  as  such  a  special  or 
peculiar  right  to  the  control  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  while  the  form  of  government  excluded  the  clergy  as 
a  class  from  political  privileges,  the  Bible  in  reality,  as  we 
have  seen,  deeply  affected  the  ideas  of  the  people  in  social 
and  political  matters.  Puritanism  was  a  return  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophet.  It  was  a  protest 
against  religious  formaUsm.  It  shook  off  ceremonialism, 
and  studied  the  gospel  in  its  purity  and  simplicity.  The 
Puritan  hated  the  English  prayer  book  because  it  substi- 
tuted man's  word  for  God's  word.  He  wanted  the  Bible 
itself.  No  liturgy  could  take  its  place.  He  believed  that 
every  Christian  should  study  the  divine  message  directly. 

Holding  such  convictions,  endowed  with  a  titanic  energy 
and  resolution,  this  ^^  body  of  picked  men "  studied  the  Bible 
as  it  never  had  been  studied  before.  The  entire  common- 
wealth was  infused  with  its  doctrines,  civil  and  religious. 
It  was  a  veritable  Bible  renaissance.  The  Scriptures  were 
discovered  anew.  The  colony  was  free  from  restraint,  strong 
enough  to  resist  local  enemies ;  there  were  no  internal  dis- 
sensions, and  it  was  possible  to  live  and  realize  the  life  they 
desired,  undisturbed.  Its  leaders  were  idealists  who  longed 
to  seize  and  retain  the  visions  of  beauty  that  tib^ft  \£&£l^\£^>^s^ 
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moments  of  inspiration  perceives ;  they  hoped  that  these 
visions  might  dwell  with  them  day  by  day. 

But  while  they  strove  to  make  their  inward  life  conform 
to  the  Scripture  standard,  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
they  retained  their  Teutonic  self-government  instincts.  The 
old  Germanic  institutions  sprang  into  existence  the  moment 
the  colonists  stepped  ashore.  The  Puritan  was  a  thorough 
Englishman,  and  determined  to  have  a  hand  in  making  the 
laws  that  governed  him.  The  records  show  that  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  any  attempt  to  place  too  much  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  administration.  From  the  organization 
began  the  struggle  between  deputies  and  assistants.  In 
principle  it  was  a  contest  between  the  people  and  the  crown. 
In  1636  murmurings  were  heard  that  there  was  danger  of 
oppression  in  the  unlimited  discretion  vested  in  the  magis- 
trates in  pronouncing  judgments  and  sentences.  Up  came  a 
demand  from  the  popular  body,  the  deputies,  that  a  **  Body 
of  Liberties  "  analogous  to  Magna  Charta  be  enacted.  The 
Puritan  of  the  seventeenth  century,  transplanted  to  a  new 
countr}%  did  not  forget  the  value  of  constitutional  restraints 
as  a  safeguard  of  liberty.  The  deputies  kept  a  jealous  watch 
upon  the  magistrates  and  boldly  combated  every  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  The  exclusive  veto  was  wrested  from 
them,  and  equal  power  ^d  dignity  as  a  legislative  body. 
Though  the  magistrates  might  be  veritable  saints,  the  Puri- 
tan citizen  felt  more  secure  when  he  retained  a  hand  in  the 
control  of  the  government.  The  records  of  the  colonies 
show  that  the  freemen,  one  and  all,  made  the  administration 
of  government  a  chief  concern.  Civic  life  was  highly  de- 
veloped. The  life  and  thought  of  the  people  permeated 
their  institutions.  By  the  constant  exercise  of  self-govern- 
ment the  commonwealth  learned  its  value.  They  demon- 
strated its  stability. 

The  Puritan  came  over  with  only  partly  developed  ideas 
of  liberty  and  social  equality.  He  was  intolerant,  bigoted, 
determined  to  permit  no  religious  sect  to  exist  in  the 
commonwealth  save  his  own.  He  persecuted  Baptists  and 
Quakers.  But  he  was  a  child  of  his  age.  Where  would  he 
look  for  a  precedent  of  religious  toleration  ?     In  the  straggle 
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out  of  which  emerged  the  goyemments  of  Europe,  it  was 
found  that  unity  and  conformity  were  necessary  to  resist  the 
centrifugal  forces  of  existing  society.  Differing  opinions 
then  easily  fomented  wars  and  rebellions.  A  church  quarrel 
was  dangerous ;  it  threatened  the  stability  of  society.  In 
New  England  this  same  instinctive  feeling  existed,  that 
schism  would  result  in  civil  conflict  and  strife. 

Bat  the  Puritan  set  in  motion  forces  that  were  to  clear 
the  way  for  religious  freedom.  When  he  founded  schools 
and  colleges  to  educate  his  children  that  they  might  have  the 
ability  and  skill  to  defend  their  faith  against  error,  he  builded 
better  than  he  knew.  With  secular  learning  came  a  broader 
view  of  life.  Culture,  grafted  upon  this  Puritan  stock,  so  nar- 
row and  rigid  in  its  orthodoxy,  was  to  develop  it  until  New 
England  should  become  the  home  of  intellectual  toleration  and 
freedom.  It  transformed  the  Winthrop  of  the  seventeenth 
century  into  the  Channing  of  the  nineteenth.  The  writer  of 
the  "  Model  of  Charity,"  spotless  in  private  character,  of  a 
gentle,  humane  disposition,  felt  it  his  duty  to  persecute  those 
who  could  not  accept  the  established  creed  of  the  Puritan 
church.  But  his  descendants  in  the  nineteenth  century  have 
learned  that  charity  has  a  wider  application ;  that  social  jus- 
tice requires  that  every  man  shall  be  permitted  not  only  to 
live  free  from  oppression,  but  also  to  think  for  himself,  free 
from  restramt. 

The  Hebrew  prophet  —  the  teacher  of  New  England  — 
did  not  appreciate  the  man}rsidedness  of  the  human  mind. 
His  intellectual  horizon  was  narrow.  In  his  age  general 
culture  did  not  exist.  But  to  these  idealists  who  in  the 
shadow  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  cast 
earthly  security  to  the  winds,  lived  in  the  spirit,  and  attained 
to  a  conception  of  social  justice  that  gave  to  every  child  of 
God,  high  or  low,  personal  liberty  and  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  modem  social  democracy  owes  a  debt 
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"F7OLLOW  the  middle  path,"  taught  Kwang-tsze,  "avoid 

Jf^  extremes,  be  moderate " ;  and  the  importance  this 
Chinese  sage  set  upon  the  precept  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Confucius  had  ah-eady  enunciated  it :  and 
Kwang-tsze  hated  to  agree  with  Confucius. 

As  every  philosopher  since  his  day  has  reiterated  and 
emphasized  the  same  teaching,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  it  is  one  which  mankind  as  a  whole  has  persistently 
ignored.  Particularly  has  this  been  the  case  in  the  treatment 
vouchsafed  to  priests :  they  have  been  alternately  adored  and 
flayed,  not  only  within  the  pale  of  Christendom  —  where 
these  contradictory  proceedings  have  frequently  reached  an 
acute  stage  —  but  wherever  religion  of  any  sort  has  swayed 
the  destinies  of  the  race. 

In  more  recent  times  the  flaying  process  has  been  modi- 
fied in  its  expression ;  but  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  suflSciently 
polite  occupation  so  long  as  it  is  conducted  after  the  more 
refined  methods  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  pen  instead 
of  scourge.  The  adoration  also  continues,  but  is  spread 
over  a  wider  area,  so  that  we  have  lived  to  see  the  inaugu- 
ration of  sceptical-professor-worship,  and  even  the  possible 
canonization  of  priest-flayers.  It  is  ever  thus  with  human 
nature,  which,  it  seems,  must  always  exhibit  extreme  and 
opposite  tendencies,  and  which  at  the  last,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  hosts  of  divine  men 
and  human  demons  —  the  sheep  and  die  goats  of  Scripture. 

History  forever  repeats  itself,  but  reappears  on  a  higher 
plane,  as  it  were.  The  crude  weapons  of  earlier  centuries 
are  replaced  with  more  delicate  appliances,  their  purpose 
remaining  the  same.     This  is  true  of  all  departments  of  life, 

1  This  article,  with  two  earlier  essays  by  the  writer,  will  shortly  be  issued  in  pam> 
phlct  form  uader  the  general  title  "  Some  Moderm  Failiags." 
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SO  much  80  that  in  many  cases  the  mind  has  become  the  sole 
ai'ena  of  events  which  were  formerly  enacted  physically. 

"Water  may  be  transformed  into  vapor;  but  in  essence 
they  are  the  same." 

Theosophy,  insisting  as  it  does  upon  the  importance  of 
Kwang-tsze's  precept,  in  that  or  some  other  form,  treats  the 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  priest  and  layman  from  a 
standpoint  that  may  now  be  almost  looked  upon  as  original, 
so  long  has  it  been  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  mankind. 
Theosophy  maintains  that  priests,  or  spiritual  teachers,  are 
necessary;  but  its  definition  of  their  functions  would  not 
now  meet  with  favor  among  many  of  their  order.^ 

The  evolution  of  the  priest  has  been  frequently  described. 
Dora's  "  Neophyte  "  most  eloquently  portrays  it.  But  the 
subject  has  for  the  most  part  been  handled  onensidedly :  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  priest's  influence  upon  the  peo- 
ple, so  little  of  the  people's  influence  upon  the  priest.  It 
required  a  more  than  ordinarily  enlightened  teacher — as 
Goethe  was,  though  not  a  "  priest  "  in  the  ideal  sense  —  to 
exclaim  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  0  was  sind  wir  Orossen 
avf  der  Wage  der  Menschheit  f  Wlr  glavben  tie  zu  heherrschen^ 
und  tie  treibt  uns  avf  und  nieder^  hin  und  her. —  "Ah  I  what 
are  we  great  ones  on  the  wave  of  humanity?  We  fancy 
we  rule  over  it,  and  it  sways  us  up  and  down,  hither  and 
thither." 

The  conventional  story,  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  may  be 
summarized  somewhat  as  follows.  At  the  commencement 
of  every  religious  movement  there  have  been  those  who 
"gave  up  all  and  followed  Him."  They  acted  from  deep  con- 
viction ;  they  threw  themselves  into  their  work  with  whole 
hearts,  thinking  of  nothing  else,  caring  for  nothing  else.  They 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  wiser  than  other  men :  they 
often  were ;  and  they  at  least  knew  more  of  the  doctrines 
they  expounded  than  those  whom  they  undertook  to  teach. 
At  their  best,  these  early  exponents   of   religion   inspired 

1  The  Conitltiittoii  of  the  Theosophloal  Society  In  America,  as  such,  Is  so  entirely 
opposed  to  autocracy  in  any  sense,  that  Its  members  can  afford  to  take  an  Imper- 
sonal Tlew  of  the  relations  between  priest  and  people.  The  Society  has  executiTe 
olBeen,  elected  by  the  members,  but  can  nerer  hare  teachers  er  priests.  Its  mem. 
ben,  fa<iili^el%,  are  tree  te  seleet  llMlr  ewm  teachers. 
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thousands  to  live  nobler,  cleaner,  saner  lives ;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  grateful.  In  some  cases,  truly  inspired  themselves, 
their  inspiration  so  fired  the  hearts  of  others  that  these  also 
became  saints,  heroes,  even  sages,  in  their  turn ;  and  the  peo- 
ple marvelled. 

These  early  preachers  had  no  thought  of  power.  They 
were  content  at  the  outset  to  escape  with  whole  skins,  to  do 
good  and  to  preach  the  truth  as  they  saw  it,  without  thought 
of  reward  or  recognition  from  men.  Power  was  sure  to  be 
theirs  in  time,  if  only  because  they  were  one-pointed  in  pur- 
pose —  and  most  men  have  either  no  purpose  and  no  point, 
or  no  point  and  fifty  tangled  puiposes;  being  therefore 
powerless.  As  we  know,  every  force  in  nature  is  capable  of 
acting  in  at  least  three  different  ways :  for  creation,  preser- 
'jf  Vation,  or  destruction,  each  of  which  modes  of  action  may 
at  times  achieve  relatively  good,  relatively  evil,  or  positively 
ideal  results.  Hence  the  power  these  early  and  often  worthy 
preachers  attained  became  a  source  of  possible  danger;  for 
a  power  used  for  good  may  also  be  used  for  evil. 

As  time  passed  it  became  needful  to  organize ;  the  scat- 
tered efforts  of  individuals  had  to  be  concentrated,  systema- 
tized. Thus  began  the  formation  of  a  society  or  church  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  encouragement,  for  regulated  wor- 
ship and  methodical  propaganda.  A  chief  dignitary  was 
elected  or  appointed,  with  various  heads  of  departments. 
United  effort  increased  the  force  of  the  movement;  the  chief 
dignitary  and  his  assistants  became  more  and  more  powerful, 
leading  the  minds  of  their  flock,  beginning  to  be  looked 
upon  as  in  some  sense  God's  agents  or  special  ambassadors, 
and  were  reverenced  accordinglJ^ 

Meanwhile,  those  early  preachers,  having  earned  their  rest, 
died,  and  were  succeeded  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  New  chief  dignitaries  were 
appointed,  —  or  appointed  themselves,  —  were  ajso  looked 
upon  with  reverence  and  awe,  and  in  their  turn  oame  to  be- 
lieve that  their  own  glory  gave  glory  to  God.  They  should 
therefore  strive  for  their  own  glory  that  God  might  be  glori- 
fied. By  degrees  they  ceased  perhaps  to  care  so  much  about 
passing  on  these  honors  to  the  deity;  they  preserved  ene 
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or  more  for  themselves  —  to  pass  on  later.  It  ceased  to  be 
of  such  great  importance  that  they  were,  or  were  supposed 
to  be,  God's  ambassadors ;  they  were  ambassadors,  and  that 
was  vastly  important. 

The  satraps  of  the  chief  dignitary  became  numerous  and 
dutiful,  respectful  and  obedient ;  then  humble  and  rather  ser- 
vile ;  next  sycophantic  and  altogether  contemptible.  For 
such  is  the  tendency  of  man  when  he  basks  in  the  favor  of 
a  tin-foil  "  temporal "  sun.  Douleio-mania  is  not  yet  classi- 
fied among  official  diseases.  It  exists  and  occasionally  proves 
fatal  nevertheless ;  not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  I 

And  so  this  evolutionary  drama  proceeds.  I  purposely 
omit  from  it  the  part  played  by  money.  It  is  a  vulgar  part ; 
a  means,  not  an  end ;  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  and  has  been 
endlessly  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Money  is  only  desired  for 
the  power  and  influence  that  go  with  it. 

For  many  reasons  these  chMf  dignitaries  and  their  retain- 
ers must  augment  their  influeRe :  and  here  is  consummation; 
hell  on  earth  is  finally  conceived.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
descendants  of  the  earlier  preachers  have  by  this  time  for- 
gotten the  doctrines  of  their  Saviour  —  whether  Chiist, 
Buddha,  Mohammed,  or  another ;  if  they  have  not  forgotten 
the  doctrines,  they  have  forgotten  to  put  them  into  practice. 
Perhaps  they  can  no  longer  understand  them.  In  any  case 
they  pretend  to  "  save  souls,"  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  religious  or  philosophical  or  a  sensible  proceeding,  even 
when  honestly  undertaken.  The  soul-saving  process  consists 
in  trying  to  drive  people  into  heaven  and  to  drag  them  out  of 
hell  — a  fundamental  and  most  calamitous  error.  Those  who 
are  actlHiA  by  genuine  love  for  the  souls  to  be  saved,  and 
those  who  simply  desire  to  establish  a  record  in  soul-saving 
for  their ^  own  honor  and  glory  or  for  their  own  salvation, 
must  all  increase  their  influence  at  any  cost.  They  must 
hurriedly  increase  it. 

At  first  these  "  fishers  of  men  "  had  chiefly  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  higher  natures  of  those  whom  they  wished  to 
catch;  they  had  based  their  appeals  upon  principle,  they  had  ' 
sought  to  evoke  the  nobler  sentiments.     But  as  this  process 
was  found  to  bring  but  slow  results,  no  siatttr  how  ftur«  and 
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permanent,  they  soon  sought  quicker  methods,  and  discovered 
that  by  arousmg  the  baser  emotions  of  the  people,  their  fears, 
jealousies,  ambitions,  and  superstitions,  they  could  catch  hun- 
dreds where  before  they  caught  tens. 

By  this  time  there  are  sure  to  be  some  insincere  members 
among  the  preaching  fraternity.  From  a  variety  of  motives 
they  will  indulge  in  deliberate  mystification  and  mummery 
as  bait  for  the  multitude.  But  even  this  development  is  haim- 
less  compared  with  another  bye-product  of  the  practice  of  soul- 
saving.  Men  not  evil  by  nature ;  men  who  earnestly  strive 
after  all  that  is  noblest  and  best,  in  their  anxiety  to  hasten  the 
good  work  and  to  gather  sheep  into  the  fold,  finding  that  sen- 
sationalism is  plentifully  productive  of  results,  argue  them- 
selves into  an  activity  even  more  degrading  than  many  forms 
of  vice.  They  attempt  to  deceive  their  own  souls.  Approv- 
ing their  conduct  to  themselves  on  the  ground  that  ^*-  the  ends 
justify  the  means  "  and  ^^it  is  ||p  motive  that  counts; "  twist- 
ing such  philosophy  as  they  ndV^have  and  constructing  there- 
from an  intellectual  basis  for  the  course  they  wish  to  pursue, 
they  become  mummers  and  mystifiers  in  their  turn,  for  the 
increase  of  their  own  influence  and  consequently,  as  they  see 
it,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

*'  To  do  evil  that  good  may  come  "  is  manifestly  absurd 
philosophically,  though  it  is  on  that  basis  that  much  of  our 
political  procedure  is  conducted  to-day.  A  more  subtle  prop- 
osition than  that  is  put  forward  by  those  who  philosophically 
and  deliberately  falsify  facts  with  good  motive,  namely,  that, 
good  and  evil  being  only  relative  terms,  so  long  as  haimony 
or  unity  is  preserved  or  is  ultimately  brought  about,  it  does  not 
much  matter  which  of  these  roads  is  followed.  Purity  olmotive, 
they  say,  is  in  itself  sufiicient  to  insure  the  proper  direction 
and  efficacy  of  the  force  generated;  furthermore,  nothing 
beneath  the  spirit  can  possibly  be  pure.  Most  cunning  devil, 
posing  as  God's  shadow  I  Such  reasoners  forget  that  while 
real  purity  of  motive  will  perhaps  save  their  own  souls  in 
time^  it  is  not  their  own  souls  they  chiefly  profess  to  be  sav- 
ing. They  declare  themselves  to  be  working  for  the  world's 
sake ;  they  are  striving  to  make  the  ideal  the  real.  To  do  this 
they  should  surely  try  to  express  the  ideal  in  their  own  lives. 
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in  their  thoughts  and  acts,  in  all  their  relations  with  their  fel- 
low men,  inspiring  them  to  do  likewise,  content  to  fail  in  this 
so  long  as  they  continue  trying^  aiming  at  the  highest  no  mat- 
ter where  their  shaft  may  reach.  Their  very  loftiness  of  aim 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  will  carry  the  world  with  them  in 
the  end;  but  to  deceive  others,  with  no  matter  how  pure  a 
motive,  can  never  bring  back  the  Golden  Age  to  earth ;  it 
can  only  increase  the  darkness  of  this  Age  of  Night. 

As  to  the  argument  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
truth  in  a  world  of  relativity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing which  is  perfectly  and  wholly  true  —  what  of  that  ?  Is 
it  their  business  to  do  now  what  it  will  take  aeons  to  accom- 
plish fully  ?  Is  it  for  them  to  succeed,  or  is  it  for  them  to 
try  f  And  how  can  truth  ever  be  made  manifest  unless  here 
and  now  we  begin  to  seek  it  in  all  things  ?  If  we  have  to 
reach  a  certain  goal — and  sooner  or  later  we  must  attain  to 
trutH  —  it  is  folly  to  walk  awajHom  it  merely  because  it  is 
far  off.  • 

As  the  unfolding  of  our  drama  proceeds,  however,  all  such 
considerations  are  quite  outweighed  by  the  glamour  of  imme- 
diate results ;  and  so  the  power  of  the  priest  increased,  became 
^*  temporal,*'  and  at  last  outshone  the  splendor  of  kings. 
Throughout  it  all,  from  beginning  to  end,  there  were  many 
good  and  saintly  priests,  who  remained  loyal  to  the  principles 
inculcated  by  the  Founder  of  their  religion,  who  lived  lives 
of  the  greatest  holiness,  who  helped  the  people  directly  and 
indirectly,  and  who  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  what  the  priest 
should  be.  They  did  not  seek  influence ;  they  were  well  con- 
tent to  assist  those  who  came  to  them  for  assistance,  seeking 
none,  avoiding  none.  But  the  desire  for  power  among  many 
of  their  associates  became  insatiable,  so  that  they  were  not 
satisfied  until  they  possessed  their  followers,  body  and  soul. 
They  felt  that  they  should  govern  the  minutest  acts  of  men's 
lives ;  should  control  them  personally,  in  their  estimates  of 
other  men,  in  &mily,  business,  and  social  matters,  in  matters 
of  state  and  public  polity.  Was  not  the  very  number  of  hairs 
on  man's  head  known  to  God,  and  was  it  not  their  duty,  as 
Gixl's  representatives,  to  have  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  all 
that  concerned  their  flock?    Was  it  not  further  their  duty  to 
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save  God  trouble  whenever  possible,  and  to  act  for  him  wbfSD, 
the  occasion  seemed  to  require  it  ?  If  they  had  not  Grod's 
power  of  vision  they  could  use  the  eyes  and  ears  of  other 
men,  and  employ  innumerable  and  ever-ready  private  agents 
and  means  of  observation.  Let  it  be  said  again  that  many  of 
them  were  honestly  actuated  by  a  perverted  sense  of  duty. 

By  now  it  may  come  to  be  said,  ^^Ah,  these  villanous 
priests  I  Exterminate  them  once  and  for  always  I  The  good 
men  among  them  can  never  compensate  for  the  evil  wrought 
by  the  others."  But  listen  yet  a  little.  Who  made  the 
priests?  Who  makes  them  to-day?  The  answer  to  this 
rings  clear :  it  is  the  people  who  make  the  priests ;  it  is  they 
who  are  responsible,  but  it  is  the  habit  of  the  people  to  throw 
the  blame  on  the  abortions  which  their  own  ignorance,  sloth- 
fuhiess,  and  wickedness  have  created. 

Consider  the  outcry  raised  at  the  present  time  against  cer- 
tain  ne^papers,  by  reason  cpieir  brutality  of  utterance  and 
procedure.  The  proprietors  flfife  blamed;  then  the  editors.  Yet 
simple  common  sense  indubitably  shows  that  these  editors  and 
proprietors  alike  are  mere  agents,  that  they  seek  to  supply  and 
succeed  in  supplying  what  a  large  section  of  the  public  desires 
and  demands.  Blameworthy  they  are  to  that  extent;  but 
they  are  only  mortal,  and  fundamentally  they  are  less  to  blame 
than  many  of  the  very  people  who  hurl  anathemas  at  them. 
It  would  be  madness  to  restrict  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
to  mere  merchandise.  The  principle  accounts  for  the  develop- 
ment of  many  things,  includmg  newspapere  and  priests.  The 
people  made  the  priest,  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad ; 
when  they  suffered  in  consequence  they  cursed  him,  and,  in 
him,  the  reflection  of  their  own  weaknesses.  Every  public 
institution  —  using  that  word  in  its  widest  sense  —  can  be 
studied  from  the  same  standpoint.  To  do  so,  one  must  first 
consider  the  nature  of  man,  essential  and  superficial,  with 
some  of  his  invariable  tendencies,  some  of  his  constant  de- 
mands, knowing  that  these  were  the  same  two  thousand  yeare 
ago  as  they  are  to-day. 

Some  time  ago  two  friends  sat  in  the  courtyard  of  an  hotel, 
smoking,  meditating  on  things  in  general.  And  into  the 
courtyard  there  swirled  a  newspaper,  blown  hither  and  thither 
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bj  eddies  of  wind,  blown  in  circles  and  backwards  and  for- 
wards^ leaning  drunkenly  against  chairs  and  cab-wheels  and 
horses'  legs  —  without  feet  or  base  of  its  own  —  a  mere  sheet 
of  paper,  covered  with  words,  foreign  to  itself,  not  understood 
by  itself.  Muttered  the  two  friends,  "  Behold  the  symbol 
of  man  I ''  Then  they  relapsed  into  sympathetic,  speaking 
silence.  Symbol  of  man  it  was  in  truth,  or  rather  of  this 
outer  vesture  of  his  which  hides  the  real  self  in  him.  For 
see  how  he  leans,  totters,  reels,  and  knows  not  how  or  where 
to  stand ;  see  how  he  fears  to  arise  in  his  manhood  and  must 
needs  crawl  on  his  belly,  grovelling  before  innumerable  idols 
in  which  he  images  his  own  degradation.  A  child  must  learn 
to  walk  alone,  unaided ;  but  it  knows  not  fear,  being  yet  a 
small  child  having  faith,  so  that  it  learns  easily;  while  man, 
who  must  learn  soon  or  late  to  do  the  same  thing  morally  and 
mentally — man  fears.  He  dare  not  stand  upright,  towards 
the  free  sky  above  him ;  if  hfffo  much  as  rises  to  his  feet  he 
must  straightway  lean  on  something  —  anything  so  long  as 
he  leans.  Though  his  props  have  been  broken  one  by  one 
and  he  has  sprawled  again  and  again  on  the  mud  of  the  earth, 
he  must  yet  again  scramble  himself  together  only  to  topple 
againstsomeone  or  something  even  weaker  than  he  is.  Oman, 
man  I  the  one  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  universe  around 
thee,  will  nothing  goad  thee,  shame  thee,  into  a  momentary 
audacity,  in  which  thou  mayest  for  one  fleeting  second  realize 
that  thou  camt  stand  ?  Man,  so  infinitely  puny,  so  infinitely 
capable  of  greatness  ;  man,  with  the  godhood  shining  in  the 
depths  of  thy  hidden  nature,  scarce  perceptible,  if  perceptible 
at  all,  through  the  murk  of  thy  daily  self,  when  wilt  thou 
cast  aside  thy  fear  and  arise,  proclaiming  thyself  a  beneficent 
power,  a  divine  light?  When,  above  all  things,  wilt  thou  be 
these  things?  First,  in  some  rare  moment,  thou  wilt  pro- 
claim it ;  then  thou  wilt  come  persistently  to  believe  it,  and 
at  the  last  thou  shalt  verily  become  what  the  heai*t  within 
thee  already  whispers  thou  art  —  a  god.  Has  not  every  poet, 
every  prophet,  every  Saviour  of  the  race  heralded  this  truth 
unceasingly?  Have  they  not  thundered  at  us  that  man's 
greatest  sin  is  lack  of  faith  in  man  ?  Did  not  the  Christ  de- 
clare that  those  who  eame  after  him  might  do  gi*eater  deeds 
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thivn  he  had  done,  if  they  had  but  faith  ?  But  faith  in  what  ? 
In  him  ?  Yes,  if  he  be  taken  as  a  type  of  man  become  divine, 
as  a  type  of  what  all  men  may  become  if  they  will  but  have 
faith  in  their  own  divine  possibilities,  in  the  Christ-spirit 
within  themselves  and  in  all  men. 

This,  however,  was  too  much  to  expect  of  eariy  man,  as  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  suddenly  of  his  modern  counterpart. 
His  innumerable  desires  stood  and  still  stand  in  his  way. 
Being  lazy,  he  desires  a  prop  for  his  support ;  dominated  by 
his  senses,  he  desires  sensationalism  and  excitement  to  gratify 
them;  for  the  same  reason  he  desires  to  be  mystified — as  a 
new  sensation.  As  old  sensations  pall,  he  continuously  de- 
sires fresh  excitement,  fresh  wonders,  new  props.  Haunted 
by  an  inexplicable,  monotonous  self-consciousness  of  which  he 
cannot  rid  himself  by  ordinary  means,  he  tries  to  drug  this 
obsessing  demon  with  religious  works  and  observances,  aa 
others,  for  the  same  reason,  stek  to  forget  themselves  in 
drink,  corrupt  or  trashy  novels,  and  with  a  thousand  differ- 
ent expedients. 

So  when  our  typical  man  first  heard  of  some  new  religion 
and  listened  to  its  doctrines,  he  frequently  turned  to  it  as  a 
more  recently  invented  prop,  being  tired  of  his  old  one,  or 
finding  it  unstable  beneath  his  weight.  Told,  at  that  early 
time,  and  by  some  true  exponent,  that  he  would  have  to 
save  his  own  soul  through  effort  and  self-sacrifice,  he  cheer- 
fully and  enthusiastically  consented.  It  had  been  long  since 
he  had  met  with  such  an  original  idea  or  one  that  so  pleas- 
antly tickled  his  imagination.  He  turns  about,  then,  to  see 
how  he  may  save  himself  as  directed,  —  and  leans  plump  up 
against  whoever  else  seems  to  him  to  be  most  actively  en- 
gaged on  the  same  business,  to  be  most  self-dependent,  most 
devoid  of  the  leaning  tendency.  He  can  only  follow  out  the 
inclination  of  his  own  nature.  He  probably  chooses  some 
preacher  for  his  prop,  who,  if  honest  and  endowed  with  an 
undei-standing  of  his  mission  (for  I  am  postulating  a  time 
when  preachers  had  clear  conceptions  of  their  own  teachings), 
promptly  pushes  him  upon  his  own  feet.  If  dishonest  or  if 
lacking  in  philosophy,  the  preacher  will  somewhat  encourage 
this  enervating  lopsided  tendency.     It  suiti  him  and  suits 
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the  staggering  convert.  It  snits  him,  as  two  or  three  dozen 
of  these  staggerers  around  him  make  him  look  bigger,  add  to 
his  importance,  flatter  his  vanity ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  has 
so  little  faith  in  man  (and  in  his  own  religion)  that  he  really 
believes  they  cannot  stand  on  their  own  feet,  possibly  that 
they  have  no  feet  on  which  to  stand. 

So  these  poor  mortals,  priest  and  layman,  worked  upon 
each  other's  weaknesses ;  the  one  too  inert  to  think  or  act  for 
himself,  too  incredulous  of  his  own  ability  to  do  so ;  the  other 
meeting  with  various  recompenses  for  supplying  the  con- 
stantly recurring  demand,  repeated  cU  mvlti  crescendo.  Of 
course  the  result  was  disastrous,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
giving  rise  to  deception  and  a  general  weakening  of  the 
moral  and  mental  fibre  of  all  concerned,  but  in  a  multiplicity 
of  other  and  more  insidious  ways. 

The  priests  found  it  necessary  to  hold  up  ideals  to  the 
people.  The  honest  among  them  took  their  own  under- 
standing of  Christ,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  or  some  other,  and 
proceeded  to  insist  that  the  life  of  one  of  these  should  be 
imitated  by  all  true  believers.  In  doing  this,  harmlessly 
enough  as  it  may  seem,  they  not  only  made  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  life  before  them,  but  concluded  that  this 
must  be  the  only  right  interpretation,  and  therefore  did  not 
scruple  to  try  to  replace  already  existing  ideals  with  their 
own.  Whenever  they  succeeded  they  bred  misery  and  de- 
spair. There  is  no  man  living  who  has  not  an  ideal  of 
some  sort,  no  matter  how  low  it  may  be  in  comparison  with 
others.  It  is  yet  his  own ;  it  is  the  result  of  his  entire  past ; 
it  contains  the  germ  of  his  spiritual  life ;  it  is  the  only  surety 
of  his  ultimate  redemption.  To  replace  that  man's  ideal  with 
another,  no  matter  how  much  loftier  than  his  own,  will  end 
in  his  confusion  if  not  in  his  ruin.  If  it  be  too  lofty  for  his 
nature  to  assimilate  he  will  quickly  react  from  it  under  nat- 
ural and  universal  law ;  he  must  in  any  case  throw  it  out 
of  his  heart  before  long,  just  as  the  human  body  will  expel 
any  foreign  substance,  no  matter  how  carefully  introduced. 
Only  on  condition  that  this  foreign  substance  be  transformed, 
alchemized,  and  made  of  a  kind  with  the  rest  of  the  organ- 
ism, can  it  be  retained  healthfully.     It  is  so  with  tk%  ^so&s^^ 
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and  heart  of  roan.  Casting  out  from  him  this  alien  and 
unnatural  ideal,  he  will  do  so  in  pain  and  anguish,  losing 
faith  in  his  very  power  to  appreciate  the  ideal  (his  own), 
and,  if  modem  in  his  cut,  will  at  last  dismiss  the  whole 
matter  with  the  aphorism,  ^^  Ideals  are  all  rot  I " 

In  the  case  of  Christ,  the  mass  of  his  followers  did  not 
dare  interpret  his  life  and  character  for  themselves ;  the 
priests  did  it  for  them,  and  too  frequently  held  up  an  image 
of  gray  agony  and  bloody  sweat  and  fearful  sacrifice  which 
was  thoroughly  inhuman,  and  which  no  one  in  the  least 
desii'ed  to  imitate.  Yet  they  said,  "  Take  His  life  as  your 
model  I"  In  this  they  dangerously  neared  h3rpocrisy,  as 
they  did  not  do  it  themselves.  Consequently  no  one  did  it 
—  and  ideals  nearly  died  out  of  Christendom.  If  the  people 
had  been  told  it  was  their  duty  to  form  their  own  conception 
of  Christ,  and  that  no  one  view  could  be  right  for  all,  but 
that  each  man's  view  would  be  right  for  himself,  they  would 
never  have  allowed  Christ's  life  to  be  overshadowed  by  his 
death.  They  would  have  found  many  days  of  joy  and  sweet- 
ness amidst  the  sorrow  of  his  years — hours  when  he  played 
with  little  children  as  one  of  themselves ;  when  he  entered 
into  the  pleasures  of  the  people,  eating,  drinking,  and  mak- 
ing merry  with  them  ;  when,  again,  he  would  discuss  matters 
of  philosophy,  history,  and  the  like  with  the  more  intellectual 
among  them.  Looked  at  freely  and  without  fear  or  preju- 
dice, each  man  and  woman  would  have  found  in  him  their 
own  ideal,  and  by  striving  towards  that  it  would  have  grad- 
ually grown  nobler  and  purer,  more  closely  akin  to  the  type 
on  which  they  had  based  it.  They  would  have  seen  a  man, 
divine  yet  human ;  divine  because  human. 

Christ  would  have  taught  them  thus,  as  a  true  priest  and 
prophet ;  urging  each  to  be  true  to  his  own  ideal,  to  aspire 
to  it,  to  strive  to  make  it  the  real ;  pointing  out  to  them  that 
what  is  high  for  one  is  not  high  for  all,  and  that  though  the 
Light  of  the  World  be  one  it  must  at  all  times  be  seen  differ- 
ently, so  long  as  we  behold  it  with  mortal  eyes.  Therefore 
is  it  true  that  each  man  has  his  own  spirit  and  his  own  light, 
and  should  follow  these  down  into  hell  if  they  take  him 
there,  fer,  travelling  that  read,  from  hell  he  will  \^  Ibrought 
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fortih,  strengthened  by  experience ;  while  to  follow  the  light 
of  another  will  lead  him  down  into  hell,  but  to  no  bringing 
forth.  Interdependent,  men  are  and  always  will  be;  self- 
dependent  they  must  yet  become. 

This  is  the  function  of  the  true  priest  and  spiritual  teacher : 
to  have  so  firm  a  faith  in  that  ^^  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  who  cometh  into  the  world/'  to  see  his  own  light  so 
clearly,  that  he  is  able  to  point  out  its  action  in  others,  to 
describe  to  them  the  laws  governing  its  activities,  to  inspire 
them  with  faith  in  its  guidance,  to  stand  to  them  as  a  con- 
staiit  example  of  its  expression.  Call  that  *^ light"  what  you 
will,  —  the  intuition,  the  conscience,  the  soul,  the  "  voice  of 
the  silence,"  the  Christos,  the  Atma, — it  matters  not.  It  is 
the  real  Self  of  man,  his  one  immortal  and  tireless  friend ; 
and  the  priest,  instead  of  trying  to  arrogate  the  office  of  this 
concealed  deity,  should  strive  above  all  things  to  evoke  its 
presence. 

For  this  reason  an  infinitude  of  harm  is  done  by  those 
among  their  number  who  use  personal  control  with  their  fol- 
lowers—even with  good  motive  — in  order  to  direct  the 
daily  acts  and  duties  of  people  who  will  not  pass  the  crawl- 
ing stage  of  human  development.  The  unpardonable  im- 
pertinence of  it,  the  unwarrantable  intrusion,  the  unspeakable 
outrage,  in  fact,  of  interfering  with  the  natural  unf oldment  of 
a  human  soul,  of  taking  its  destiny  into  their  hands  I  And  in 
no  case  will  the  soul  remain  in  any  mortal's  hands.  It  was 
not  made  for  handling,  still  less  for  shackles,  and  will  break 
free  from  every  restraint  to  pass  forward  unimpeded  on  its 
pilgrimage  through  matter. 

Often  will  teachers  and  priests  be  asked  for  directions  by 
someone  distrustful  of  himself,  wishful  to  throw  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  action  upon  another,  or  sincerely  anxious  for 
what  he  deems  higher  guidance ;  but  never  will  priest  or 
teacher,  if  true  to  his  mission,  give  directions  or  even  make 
suggestions  on  any  points  concerning  another's  personal  duty. 
They  will  more  likely  say  with  Polonius : 

This  above  all,—  To  thine  own  self  be  time ; 
And  it  mu<tt  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  t«  any  mam. 
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They  will  ask  this  child  among  men  what  he  considere  to  be 
his  duty  under  the  circumstances ;  they  will  learn  from  him 
what  may  be  his  own  ideal  of  right;  they  will  help  him 
to  compare  the  course  he  proposes  to  follow  with  the  ideal 
he  admits  as  his ;  Uiey  will  encourage  him,  will  endearor  to 
call  forth  all  that  is  best  and  as  yet  latent  in  him;  but  never 
will  they  dare  to  insult  his  living  soul  by  usurping  its 
proper  work.  They  will  remain  firm  fixed  in  their  own  duty, 
remembering  that,  as  Kiishna  sajrs  in  the  Bha>gavad  CHtci^ 
^*The  duty  of  another  is  full  of  danger,"  and  "It  is  better  to 
perform  one's  own  natural  duty,  even  though  devoid  of  ex- 
cellence, than  to  take  upon  oneself  the  duty  of  another  and 
perfoim  it  well.'* 

This  most  common  failing  of  seeking  to  dominate  the  lives 
of  others  is  the  prime  factor  in  half  the  evils  that  beeet  the 
priestly  profession.  Once  admit  that  it  is  right  to  influence 
others  in  the  way  described,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  hold 
them.  To  do  this  they  must  be  pleased,  and  therefore  a  teacher 
will  be  obliged  to  give  people  what  they  want,  irrespective  of 
whether  it  is  what  they  should  have.  If  the  majority  desire 
sensationalism,  gossip,  prophecies,  what  not,  they  must  have 
them.  Farewell  then  to  ideals,  principles,  aspirations  I  To 
use,  and  so  stimulate  human  weakness,  to  play  upon  the  super- 
stitions, vanities,  stupidities  of  man,  can  only  arouse  activities 
of  a  like  quality,  tainted  with  the  same  disease.  Temporary 
results  may  be  achieved,  a  transitoiy  enthusiasm  may  be 
excited,  but  these  will  be  as  shortlived  as  the  source  from 
which  the  original  action  sprang.  Man  wearies  in  time  of 
all  but  eternal  principles,  and  if  action  be  based  upon  lower 
motives,  and  his  more  abject  qualities  be  appealed  to,  he 
demands  ever-increasing  atti*actions,  constantly  varying  ex- 
citement, ceaseless  external  stimulus — and  then  stops  dead 
short  in  supreme  disgust  and  discontent. 

'^Influence"  presupposes  authority,  and  this  authority  may 
be  dependent  upon  the  inherent  force  of  the  teacher  or  upon 
his  supposed  representative  character  as  God's  earthly  dele- 
gate. Whether  he  draw  his  authority  from  parchment,  from 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  or  from  the  mere  assent  of  those  con- 
oemsd,  the  result  u  the  same,  and  the  actual  bestower  of  the 
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authority  is  the  same,  namely,  the  individual  who  recognizes  it. 
This  is  a  point  not  infrequently  ignored. 

What  makes  a  book  authoritative?  Take  the  Christian 
Bible :  there  are  millions  who  bow  to  it  as  the  direct  expres- 
sion of  God's  wisdom  and  will ;  but  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  Hindu  who  has  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  it  is  to  him  an 
example  of  some  mlleehha^s  imbecility.  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son will  regard  the  works  of  Comte  as  speaking  de  par  le  Roi, 
as  it  were ;  but  Professor  Huxley's  estimate  of  their  worth 
would  have  closely  corresponded  with  the  Hindu's  opinion 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  matter  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
judgment  or  idiosyncrasies  of  persons,  and  it  must  therefore 
follow  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  authority  where  truth  is 
concerned,  each  man,  in  the  last  analysis,  being  the  sole 
arbiter  of  what  for  him  is  true  and  what  false.  Unfortu- 
nately he  does  not  believe  this.  At  some  period  of  his  Ufe 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  perhaps  half  unconsciously,  that 
someone  or  something  was  authoritative,  a  convenient  stand- 
ard of  truth,  a  souix^e  from  which  wisdom  might  be  relied 
upon  to  flow ;  and  having  arrived  at  that  conclusion  he  com- 
fortably settled  down  to  think  no  more.  He  reentered  the 
vegetable  kingdom  from  which  he  momentarily,  unwillingly, 
and  probably  accidentally  emerged.  The  shame  of  it !  Per- 
haps in  the  course  of  time  he  is  once  more  awakened  from  his 
coma,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  authority  is  either 
effete  or  unfashionable,  and  transfers  his  allegiance  to  some 
other  oracle,  be  he  priest,  professor,  or  politician.  They  save 
him  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  may  be  used  as  reasonhig 
machines,  the  outcome,  briefly  integrated,  being  all  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  learn. 

The  very  use  of  the  word  authority,  where  truth,  where 
principles  are  in  question,  is  an  affront  to  every  thinking  man. 
The  source  of  a  statement  should  never  be  named  or  consid- 
ered if  the  question  involves  any  statement  of  right  or  wrong. 
What  was  it  to  Emerson  that  Buddha,  Jesus,  or  Plato  pro- 
pounded something  as  a  fact  ?  The  question  to  him  was  —  Is 
this  thing  true  ?  That  is  the  everlasting  problem,  and  for  its 
solution  do  our  judgment  and  intuition  exist.  Weigh  all  things, 
said  Paul  the  apostle  of  Christ,  and  cast  out  whatever  is  &lse« 
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Truth,  more  universal  than  space,  more  lasting  than  time, 
can  never  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  farain  or 
book. 

Wise  indeed  Is  he  who  finds  his  teacher  everywhere.  In  stone  and 
star  and  scroU,  in  man  and  child,  in  the  present  and  the  past, — in  bound- 
less nature.  Who  would  exile  life  from  any  point  in  space?  Is  there  an 
atom  that  is  not  conscious?  And  is  there  not  motion  and  that  whidi 
moves,  both  in  ourselves  and  everywhere  without?  The  fall  of  a  leaf, 
the  chance  word  of  friend  or  foe,  —  both  show  us  the  workings  of  forces 
which  as  the  agents  of  law  might  help  in  the  downfall  of  nations.  We 
must  interpret  other  minds  by  ours ;  but  we  must  learn  to  understand 
our  own  by  those  around  us.  Mnd  is  something  more  than  our  own 
mind.  Only  a  fool  in  his  pride  will  think  that  thai  man  at  any  rate  can 
teach  him  nothing.  There  is  naught  existing  from  which  we  have  not 
much  to  learn.  .  .  .  The  poorest,  meanest  thing  on  earth  knows  8<Hne- 
thing  we  do  not  know.  By  causing  its  expression,  by  receiving  In  humil- 
ity some  simple  fact,  some  glimpse  of  truth,  we  teach.  .  .  .  The  true 
learner  is  a  teacher  of  wisdom.  All  that  he  takes  he  bestows ;  all  that  he 
gives  is  returned  to  him  with  increase.  But  this  give  and  take  Is  not  his 
doing ;  it  is  the  movement  of  that  law  upon  which  he  waits.' 

Thus  is  truth  to  be  attamed;  no  vicarious  authority  is 
there  in  this  process,  but  simple  recognition  on  your  part. 
No  priest  to  reveal  to  you  God's  will ;  nothing  but  its  dis- 
covery within  yourself.  No  priest  to  dictate  to  you  the  path 
you  should  tread;  only  your  own  soul's  light  to  guide  you. 
Spiritual  teachers,  if  you  can  find  them,  whose  function  it 
will  be,  not  to  drag  you  out  of  hell  or  up  into  heaven,  but 
to  educate  you  religiously  by  ^^  leading  forth ''  all  that  is  best 
and  highest  in  your  nature.  And  in  dealing  with  these,  your 
priests,  —  human,  and  therefore  liable  to  err  as  the  greatest 
of  them  must  be,  —  remember  your  own  responsibilitieB. 
You  may  make  them  what  you  would  have  "^hem  be.  In 
your  hands  is  the  power,  for  priests  cannot  exist  without 
you,  are  dependent  upon  you  for  their  very  labors.  Use  the 
power  that  is  yours  fearlessly  and  for  the  good  of  alL  De- 
mand the  best,  and  let  your  demands  be  made  known  to 
them;  they  will,  for  they  must,  supply  what  you  demand. 
Loyalty  to  your  religion  and  your  church  should  make  this 
binding  upon  you ;  loyalty  to  your  teachers  themselves  makes 
it  necessary.    Dare,  and  dare  yet  again — then  reap  your  re- 

1"  Seeking  the  Self,"  TkeiViO^iaM.  B7  tlie  writer,  under  tlieslgnatQre  of  •«  Che. 
Tew-Tsang." 
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ward  and  see  others  reap  it  with  you.  Do  not  reverence 
anyone  for  the  mere  position  he  may  occupy;  respect  the  posi- 
tion, but  reverence  in  him  only  that  which  partakes  of  the  di- 
vine, that  which  you  recognize  as  worthy  of  imitation.  Thus 
may  the  priest-teacher  help  you  to  become  a  helper  of  men 
in  your  turn ;  and  a  helper  you  may  be,  whether  immersed 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  or  free  to  devote  your  whole  time 
to  the  service  of  humanity. 

If  ideal  teachers  be  rarely  met  with  to-day,  begin  now  to 
make  their  existence  likely  in  the  near  future.  And  mean- 
whUe  bless  the  many  good  priests  working  in  the  world 
around  us,  unselfishly  and  according  to  the  Ught  that  is 
theirs  —  among  Romans  and  Protestants  alike,  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  heterogeneous 
"heathendom."  These  men,  though  nominally  belonging 
to  different  religions,  are  in  fact  most  intimately  united  in 
a  cause  they  all  hold  sacred,  the  cause  of  universal  brother- 
hood. For  the  good  of  the  race  they  labor,  careless  of  re- 
ward either  in  this  life  or  the  next ;  fired  with  a  profound 
belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  with  the  urgent  need 
of  reminding  him  of  his  ever-waiting  birthright  —  that  an- 
cient and  undying  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  who  Com- 
eth into  the  world.^ 

I  It  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  give  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Madame  H. 
P.  Blavatsky  and  W.  Q.  Judge  bearing  upon  the  views  put  forward  throughout  this 
article.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these  views  were  learned  from  them — particularly 
in  my  own  case  from  Mr.  Judge,  whose  pupil  I  was;  and  also  from  association  with 
Mrs.  K.  A.  Tingley,  the  present  head  of  the  theosophical  movement. 
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BY  JOHN  CHBTWOOD,  JB. 
Author  of  **  Immigration  Falkudes,'^'^ 


TO  a  great  many  people  who  had  been  striving  or  hoping 
for  real  immigration  reform  the  news  of  the  presiden- 
tial veto  came  fittingly  on  March  3 — Ash  Wednesday. 
The  late  lamented  bill  was  vetoed  on  several  grounds.  Some 
of  the  objections  were  technical  or  confined  to  matters  of  de- 
tail, or  else  to  the  difficulty  of  construing  or  enforcing  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  proposed  law.  Upon  them,  however,  the 
veto  message  was  not  really  based  and  they  do  not  concern  us, 
though  stated  with  all  the  force  and  sincerity  that  mark  their 
eminent  author. 

The  first,  foremost,  and  fundamental  objection  to  the  Inll 
was  ^^  its  radical  departure  from  our  national  policy  relating 
to  inmiigration."  Therein  lay  the  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  the  veto  message,  especially  as  a  bill  framed  on  simr 
ilar  lines  is  to  appear  at  the  December  session  of  Congress, 
and  the  ultimate  fate  of  that  bill  will  be  of  much  concern  to 
American  civilization.  For,  as  has  been  pointed  out  more 
than  once,^  all  past  agitations  for  reform  have  been  both 
fruitless  and  spasmodic.  The  present  one,  having  lasted 
several  years,  shows  signs  of  drawing  to  a  close.  And  un- 
less Congress  speedily  comes  to  the  rescue  its  net  result  will 
have  been  some  improvements  m  administermg  the  kw,  and 
keeping  out  by  the  law  Just  I  of  1  per  cent  of  the  new  arrivals. 
This  is  according  to  the  official  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  for  February,  1897,  and  is  about  as  good  a  showing 
as  any  yet  made. 

The  provision  of  the  late  Bill  to  which  President  Cleve- 
land took  special  exception  in  his  message  of  March  2, 1897, 
added  to  those  to  be  excluded : 

AU  persons  physicaUy  capable  and  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  can- 
not read  and  write  the  English  language  or  some  other  language ;  but  a 

1  Overland  Monthly,  Feb.,  1894,  "  Is  It  PoMible  to  BegoUto  Immlgrattoii?  "  Alao 
cliapter  second  of  '*  Immlgratloii  Fallacies." 
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perdon  not  80  able  to  read  and  write  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and 
is  the  parent  or  grandparent  of  a  qualified  immigrant  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  capable  of  supporting  such  parent  or  grandparent,  may 
accompany  such  immigrant,  or  such  parent  or  grandparent  may  be  sent 
for  and  come  to  Join  the  family  of  a  child  or  grandchild  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  similarly  qualified  and  capable ;  and  a  wife  or  minor  child 
not  so  able  to  read  and  write  may  accompany  or  be  sent  for  and  come 
and  Join  the  husband  or  parent  similarly  qualified  and  capable. 

This  amendment  to  the  laws  it  was  believed  would  each 
year  shut  out  as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  people  of  a 
densely  ignorant  type  with  whose  society  we  could  readily 
dispense.     But  according  to  the  views  of  the  President, 

The  best  reason  that  could  be  given  for  this  radical  restriction  of  im- 
migration is  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  population  against  degenera- 
tion, and  saving  our  national  peace  and  quiet  from  imported  turbulence 
and  disorder.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  should  be  protected  against  these 
evils  by  limiting  immigration  to  those  who  can  read  and  write  in  any 
language  twenty-five  words  of  our  Constitution.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
infinitely  more  safe  to  admit  100,000  immigrants,  who,  though  unable  to 
read  and  write,  seek  among  us  only  a  home  and  an  opportunity  to  work, 
than  to  admit  one  of  the  unruly  agitators  and  enemies  of  governmental 
control. 

The  last  sentence  is  perplexmg.  It  seems  to  assume  that 
the  100,000  ignorant  laborers  who  come  to  seek  a  home  and 
work  are  all  innocent  and  peaceable.  But  how  can  such  be 
the  case?  These  100,000  are  from  central  and  southern 
Europe,  a  considerable  portion  being  Huns  and  Bohemians 
of  the  class  that  swarms  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields  prac- 
tising polyandry  and  rifling  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Many 
more  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Poles  and  Slavs  toiling  in  West- 
em  mines,  a  very  unruly  and  dangerous  element.  Some 
prove  to  be  Italian  or  Sicilian  ex-bandits,  members  of  the 
Mafia,  bound  for  New  Orleans,  perhaps,  to  embroil  us  again 
with  their  mother  country.  Many  others  of  course  are  quiet 
orderly  folk.  It  must  be  the  latter  alone  whom  the  message 
refers  to. 

If  so  it  is  certainly  more  safe  to  admit  a  good  many  of 
them  than  one  educated  enemy  of  society  or  the  state  such 
as  an  anarchist,  nihilist,  or  prominent  criminal.  The  ex-Presi- 
dent intimates  that  the  latter  are  allowed  to  enter,  and  that 
we  should  begin  the  reform  with  them.  So  we  should  —  if 
we  could.     The  trouble  is  that  the  criminal  is  infinitely 
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harder  to  detect  and  exclude  than  is  the  mere  ignoramus. 
By  requiring  the  applicant  to  read  and  write  we  can  test 
him  in  the  alphabet  of  language,  but  in  no  way  can  he  be 
tested  in  the  alphabet  of  crime.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  his  character  and  record  are  sealed  from  our  vision,  and 
so  they  must  ever  remain  under  our  singular  system,  or  rather 
total  lack  of  system,  of  admission.  When  we  are  ready  to 
apply  the  character  test  in  earnest  we  shall  begin  at  the 
other  end  —  of  the  Atlantic,  whence,  under  a  proper  system 
of  consular  inspection,  no  emigrant  will  be  allowed  to  sail 
without  a  clean  bill  of  health,  not  only  physical  and  moral, 
but  mental  and  financial. 

But  this  reform  is  much  more  ^^  radical "  than  that  of  the 
bill  in  question,  and  even  surer  to  encounter  a  veto.  K  we 
must  begin  elsewhere,  and  it  is  clear  that  we  must,  why  not 
start  with  the  ignorant  peasant  or  with  the  specimen  of  **  in- 
herited inefficiency"  from  the  slums  of  Europe?  To  say 
that  the  anarchist  or  agitator  is  worse  than  he,  is  not  to  say 
that  he  is  at  all  desirable.  Strangely  enough  the  message 
emphasizes  this  very  thought  in  a  plea  for  the  illiterate. 
The  ex-Pi*esident  urges  that  it  is  more  safe  to  admit  100,000 
illiterates  than  one  of  the  unruly  agitators  or  enemies  of 
government  who,  he  says  (without  italics),  "  can  not  only 
read  and  write,  but  delight  in  arousing  by  inflammatory 
speech  the  illiterate  and  peacefully  inclined  to  discontent 
and  tumult.  Violence  and  discontent  do  not  originate  with 
the  illiterate  laborers.  They  are  rather  the  victims  of  the 
educated  agitators."  But  does  not  this  make  the  illiterate 
about  as  dangerous  to  society  as  the  agitator  ?  For,  in  lack 
of  the  illiterate,  where  would  the  agitator  look  for  a  follow- 
ing? 

As  many  an  urgent  appeal  to  restrict  immigration  has 
been  made  in  behalf  of  American  labor,  the  ex-President's 
views  on  the  subject  are  most  important.     He  observes : 

The  claim  is  also  made  that  the  influx  of  forei^  laborers  deprives 
those  who  are  better  fitted  than  they  of  the  pririlege  of  earning  their 
livelihood  by  daily  toil.  An  unfortunate  condition  is  certainly  presented 
when  any  who  are  wiUing  to  labor  are  unemployed.  But  so  far  as  this 
condition  now  exists  among  our  people  it  must  be  conceded  to  be  a  re- 
sult of  the  phenomenal  business  depression  and  the  stagnation  of  all 
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enterprises  in  which  labor  is  a  fkctor.  With  the  advent  of  settled  and 
wholesome  financial  and  economic  policies,  and  a  consequent  encour- 
agement to  the  activity  of  capital,  the  misfortune  of  unemployed 
labor  should,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  be  remedied.  If  it  continues,  its 
natural  consequence  must  be  to  check  the  future  immigration  to  our 
cities  of  foreign  laborers,  and  to  deplete  the  ranks  of  those  already 
here. 

Of  course  a  ^  phenomenal  business  depression  "  has  some 
temporary  influence  in  lessening  labor  immigration,  but  so 
long  as  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  country  is  appreciably 
higher  than  that  abroad,  the  toiling  masses  there  will  as  ^^  a 
natural  consequence"  gravitate  to  us.  Moreover,  natural 
laws  are  not  allowed  to  control.  Immigration  nowadays  is 
largely  artificial,  constantly  stimulated  by  the  steamship 
companies  and  their  agents.  During  last  year's  Congres- 
sional debate  it  was  claimed  that  the  emissaries  of  trans- 
portation are  now  restricted  by  law  in  their  methods  of 
advertising  our  resources  to  the  credulous  European.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  immense  ships  had 
lately  been  built  for  this  very  emigrant  traffic  which  were 
obliged  to  earn  interest  on  the  investment.  One  of  their 
representatives  stated  to  a  House  Committee  that  the  com- 
panies had  agents  in  every  village  of  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  emigration ;  and  another  witness  said  that  not 
only  were  the  immigrants  posted  as  to  our  scale  of  wages,  but 
that  many  of  them  on  landing  in  an  American  city  knew 
more  about  the  organized  charities  of  the  city  than  the  people 
who  lived  there. 

But  the  former  part  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  aUuding  to 
the  causes  of  the  great  business  depression  is  the  all-impor- 
tant portion  of  the  message,  since  the  supposed  injury  of 
immigration  to  labor  accounts  for  the  "  radical "  nature  of 
the  vetoed  bill.  Many  people  have  come  to  feel  that,  whatr 
ever  the  influence  of  the  currency  or  the  tariff,  the  numbers 
and  especially  the  recent  character  of  the  new-comers  have 
contributed  both  to  produce  and  to  aggravate  the  "hard 
times "  of  labor  if  not  of  capital.  The  ex-President,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  of  those  who  think  otherwise.  For  the 
condition  of  unemployed  labor,  he  says,  "  must  be  conceded 
to  be  a  result  of  the  phenomenal  business  depression,"  which 
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will  disappear  on  a  return  to  ^^  wholesome  financial  and 
economic  policies." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  indeed  that  this  is  true,  for  the  vast  and 
growing  army  of  the  idle  is  a  natural  source  not  only  of  pity, 
but  of  deep  concern  and  anxiety  to  every  thoughtful  man. 
And  if  immigration  to-day  keeps  ever  swelling  the  ranks 
of  the  homeless  and  helpless,  the  discontented  and  the 
dangerous,  we  certainly  ought  to  know  it.  It  most  assuredly 
appears  to  be  doing  just  this  thing,  and  the  figures  available, 
though  incomplete,  so  far  as  they  go  carry  conviction  with 
them. 

The  number  of  the  unemployed  in  the  whole  country  for 
the  year  ending  with  March,  1897,  we  do  not  know.  But 
we  do  know  that  for  several  years  it  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing, especially  in  the  three  or  four  Elastem  States  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  immigrants  go.  In  one  of  these  States, 
Massachusetts,  a  State  census  taken  in  1892  shewed,  accord- 
ing to  figures  quoted  in  the  Congressional  debaW  of  1896, 
that  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  population  was  out  of  em- 
ployment for  some  part  of  the  year  1892.  Probably  most 
men  who  have  given  the  matter  any  thought  would  estimate 
that  twice  as  many  people  were  out  of  work  on  March  81, 
1897,  as  were  in  the  same  condition  on  March  31,  1890, 
for  which  year  we  have  official  figures.  Making  a  con- 
siderable reduction,  however,  from  the  estimate  that  we 
have  doubled  our  unemployed  since  1890,  and  taking  the 
figures  of  that  year  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  we  should  have 
no  less  than  6,000,000  persons  out  of  work  for  some  part  of 
the  year  ending  March  81,  1897,  and  a  number  equivalent  to 
2,000,000  out  of  work  for  the  entire  year.  And  these  appall- 
ing figures  do  not  take  into  account  either  the  additional 
numbers  who  are  dependent  upon  the  unemployed,  or  the 
other  millions  who,  when  the  unemployed  are  so  numerous, 
have  to  toil  for  almost  any  wages  that  may  be  offered.  From 
June  30,  1890,  to  June  30,  1896,  we  added  to  our  popu- 
lation 3,079,404  immigrants,  not  counting  all  the  arrivals 
from  Canada  and  Mexico.  From  June  30,  1896,  the  figures 
are  not  yet  in,  but  it  is  probable  that  despite  the  depression 
at  least  250,000  should  be  added,  bringing  the  grand  total 
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to  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half,  the  great  bulk  of  whom 
are  unskilled  workmen,  farm  hands,  servants,  or  persomi  of 
no  occupation  at  all,  and  without  visible  means  of  support. 

Now,  that  a  demoralized  currency  and  an  ill-adjusted 
tariff  have  had  much  to  do  with  ^^hard  times  "  since  1890  no 
one  will  seriously  dispute,  however  numerous  and  varying 
the  ideas  of  the  appropriate  remedy.  But  these  past  seven 
years  have  also  made  manifest  the  potent  and  more  direct 
influence  of  some  three  million  additions  to  the  overci-owded 
fields  of  labor.  Such  a  proposition  would  hardly  require 
argument  but  for  the  opposite  opinion  of  an  ex-President 
of  the  United  States.  Every  State  or  Congressional  investi- 
gation during  the  last  fifteen  years  into  the  condition  of 
labor  and  the  rate  of  wages  has  shown  more  and  more 
clearly  the  increasing  pressure  of  immigration  into  centres 
of  population,  and  its  inevitable  tendency  to  force  down 
wages  and  crowd  men  out  of  work.  The  latest  Congres- 
sional report  maintains: 

The  constant  influx  of  foreign  labor  is  natorally  and  ondeniably  one 
of  the  chief  caoses  of  labor  depression  in  this  coontry  at  present.  It  is 
a  weU-known  fact  that  this  importation  of  the  lower  classes  of  Hans, 
Slavs,  and  Italians  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  violence  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, as  every  one  hundred  immigrants  necessarily  force  a  corresponding 
number  of  United  States  citizens  to  either  accept  lower  wages,  or  go  on  a 
strilce  and  Join  the  already  too  large  army  of  unemployed. 

The  victims  of  this  dangerous  and  fatuous  system  do  not 
ascribe  their  hardships  to  the  state  of  the  currency  or  the 
state  of  the  tariff.  During  the  immigration  debate  of  the 
54th  Congress  in  1896  one  Republican  member  interrupted 
another  member  of  the  party  with  the  query  whether  the 
speaker  did  not  think  the  tariff  was  the  g^at  cause  of  the 
workingman's  woes.  The  reply  was  very  much  to  the 
point :  ^  About  two  years  ago  or  less  I  met  a  man  whom  I 
had  known  for  many  years,  a  laborer  in  one  of  our  iron 
mills.  His  employment  was  gone.  I  undertook  to  talk  to 
him  in  the  direction  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  now 
suggests.  I  spoke  of  the  tariff,  of  the  change  of  legislation. 
But  he  said  to  me :  ^  Oh,  that  is  not  the  great  trouble. 
There'  —  pointing  to  the  spot — ^is  the  g^at  trouhl&. 
There  is  the  camp  that  has  taken  my  job  away  f roca.  "«»ail 
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If  the  ideas  of  the  laborer  just  quoted  need  confirmation, 
here  is  a  brief  extract  from  the  official  report  of  the  Treas- 
ury investigating  committee  of  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  deals 
with  conditions  in  the  same  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
incidentally  depicts  the  new  Austro-Polish  and  Italo-Slavic 
type  of  civilization  which  has  been  so  largely  developed  since 
1890  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  the  Keystone  State. 
There,  according  to  this  report,  the  visitor  will  be  privileged 
to  see  at  every  turn  ^^  a  thousand  idle  Americans  and  a  like 
number  of  foreigners  slaving  for  eighty  or  ninety  cents  a  day. 
He  sees  the  Americans  "  — those,  it  must  be  presumed,  who^e 
savings  are  not  yet  exhausted  —  ^^  sending  their  children  to 
school,  supporting  churches,  living  in  decent  homes,  trying  to 
be  cleanly  and  to  wear  decent  clothing.  He  also  sees  the 
scum  of  Eui'ope  taking  the  places  of  the  former,  content  to 
swarm  in  shanties  like  hogs,  to  contract  scurvy  by  a  steady 
diet  of  the  cheapest  salt  pork,  to  suffer  sore  eyes  and  bodies 
rather  than  buy  a  towel  and  washtub,  to  endure  typhoid 
fever  rather  than  undergo  the  cost  of  the  most  primitive 
sanitary  apparatus."  ^ 

As  for  our  other  great  sources  of  anxiety,  currency  and 
tariff,  their  baleful  influence  since  1890  has  been  already  con- 
ceded. But  neither,  it  behooves  us  to  remember,  was  caus- 
ing any  special  concern  in  that  year.  Indeed,  1890  was  a 
year  of  comparative  prosperity.  And  yet,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  published  in  the  fall  of 
1896,  it  saw  no  less  than  3,528,730  workers  (about  sixteen  per 
cent  of  the  whole  nimiber)  out  of  work,  more  than  a  third  of 
them  for  from  four  to  six  months ;  and  the  number  unemployed 
for  the  entire  twelve  months  was  computed  to  be  1,189,672, 
or  5.01  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Is  not  immigration 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  condition  ?  It  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  it  is  when  the  above  figures  are  compared  with  the 


1  **  I  was  struck,"  said  a  speaker  at  the  last  Congressional  debate  on  this  snl^erst, 
*'  by  a  recent  statement  in  one  of  the  papers,  that  if  we  started  every  wheel  in  the 
country  and  gave  every  man,  woman,  and  child  work  at  fair  wages,  in  the  present 
condition  of  immigration  there  wonld  in  twelve  months  again  be  about  800,000 
idle  men  in  the  land."  The  whole  history  of  immigration  fnlly  sustains  such  a 
forecast.  An  industrial  revival  will  absorb  for  a  time  a  larg^  number  of  un. 
employed.  But  it  will  also  stimulate  cheap  labor  immigration,  and  we  shall  resiimo 
and  gradually  accelerate  our  accumulation  of  surplus  labor. 
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immigration  tables  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1890.  In  that 
decade  (1880-1890)  about  five  and  a  quarter  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  were  added  by  Europe  to  our  industrial  army. 

Now  the  question  why  immigration  is  unsettling  industry 
and  pauperizing  labor  is  rather  a  large  one.  But  the  mere 
outline  of  an  answer  may  help  to  indicate  the  fact  that, 
v/nder  recevMy  changed  and  changing  conditions,  immigration 
is  steadily  unsettling  industry  and  relentlessly  pauperizing 
labor.  It  is  quite  true,  as  we  are  told  every  day,  that  we 
have  great  natural  resources  still  undeveloped,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  so  sparsely  settled  that  it  ought 
to  accommodate  several  hundred  million  more  people  without 
overcrowding.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  can 
accommodate  several  hundred  million  more  laborers,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  are  generally  unfit.  The  West  is  still 
inviting  immigration,  but  not  a  disproportionate  share  of 
labor  immigration  whether  skiUed  or  unskiUed.  A  consider- 
able  number  of  the  new-comers  even  now  should  have  some 
capital  to  keep  a  proper  balance  with  those  who  have  none. 
Eleven  States  in  the  Union,  including  several  Western  States, 
have  lately  reported,  in  reply  to  a  Treasury  Commission 
appointed  to  investigate  their  needs,  that  they  desire  no  more 
labor  immigration  whatever  at  present ;  and  twenty-six  out  of 
twenty-seven  heard  from  up  to  the  time  of  the  debate  of  the 
54th  Congress,  replied  that  they  wish  no  more  of  the  rough, 
unskilled,  illiterate  immigration  aimed  at  by  the  late  bill. 

Now,  an  excessive  proportion  of  all  immigration  from 
Europe  is  of  the  labor  class,  and  almost  all  of  it  is  rough  and 
unskilled  labor.  In  1895,  for  example,  out  of  343,000,  no 
less  than  123,000  had  no  occupation,  91,000  were  ordinary 
laborers,  and  38,900  were  servants.  Only  about  90,000  did 
not  enter  into  direct  competition  with  our  toiling  masses,  be- 
ing rated  as  farmers,  ete.  But  as  the  average  immigrant  at 
present  brings  but  $16  into  the  country,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
"fanners  "  are  of  course  not  farmers,  but  mere  farm  hands.  In- 
deed, our  immigration  has  alwajrs  been  essentially  of  the  labor 
type.  We  could  assimilate  it,  however,  without  symptoms  of 
national  dyspepsia,  so  long  as  we  had  plenty  of  free  lands  in 
the  West.    Then  our  friends  from  Europe,  or  those  whom  they 
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elbowed  out  of  the  East,  could  take  up  land  on  the  faroad 
pi-aiiies.  But  broad  as  the  latter  are,  all  good  goyemment 
lands  are  gone  except  in  the  arid  belt,  which  is  not  yet  open 
to  extensive  settlement.  Consequently  some  capital  is  now 
required  for  land-ownership. 

Of  course  there  is  still  room  for  labor  in  various  sections, 
and  even  of  rough  labor,  if  the  unemployed  or  the  new-comers 
would  only  find  their  way  to  these  sections.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  the  great  bulk  of  immigration  does  not  and  will  not 
go  there.  By  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for 
1895  it  appears  that  of  843,269  arrivals,  224,650  went  to 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  Of  the  bal- 
ance 4,572  went  to  Wisconsin,  1,516  to  Louisiana,  1,048  to 
Nebraska.  8,174  sailing  from  Genoa  and  Naples  in  a  single 
month  were  traced  after  arriving  here.  Their  destination 
was  as  follows :  thirty-one,  less  than  one  per  cent,  to  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  only  fourteen  to  the  South.  To 
Boston  went  150 ;  to  the  rest  of  New  England,  probably  to 
the  crowded  manufacturing  towns,  184.  More  than  2,800 
stayed  in  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  818 
found  their  way  to  Pennsylvania,  44  to  Illinois,  84  of  them 
to  Chicago,  and  just  62  to  all  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Indeed  the  central  and  southern  Euro- 
pean immigration  aimed  at  by  the  late  bill  goes  not  only  to 
the  great  cities,  but  to  their  slums.  This  element,  according 
to  the  official  reports,  formed  .05  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Baltimore  in  1894,  and  18  per  cent  of  the  slums;  6.41 
per  cent  of  Chicago's  people,  and  44.4  per  cent  of  its  slums ; 
9  per  cent  of  New  York's  population,  and  51  per  cent  of  the 
slums. 

In  thus  drifting  to  the  city  and  shunning  the  farm,  the 
immigrant  is  but  following  the  example  which  our  own  peo- 
ple are  setting,  acting  in  obedience  to  a  natural  economic  law. 
For  it  appears  that : 

Between  1870  and  lf^90,  speaking  relatively  and  in  round  numbers, 
2,000,000  men  gave  up  farming  and  went  to  Join  the  great  army  of  toilers 
in  our  cities.  Talking  tlieir  families  into  account,  6,000,000  people  from 
the  farm  were  added  to  the  population  of  the  town.  .  .  .  For  this  ten- 
dency to  leave  the  farm  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  town,  it  is  common 
to  lay  great  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  the  farmer's  boy.  •  •  •  Many  good 
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people  have  thought  that  if  we  could  in  some  way  surround  the  country 
youth  with  more  comforts  and  pleasures,  if  we  could  relieve  the  solitude 
and  monotony  of  the  farm,  he  would  stay  at  home  and  become  a  wiser 
and  better  man.  .  .  .  Not  discouraged  by  repeated  failures,  philanthro- 
pists have  kept  up  their  strivings  in  this  direction.  .  •  .  Lately,  however, 
a  few  students  of  modem  life  have  come  to  see  and  to  say  that,  while 
present  industrial  conditions  continue,  the  movement  of  populations  to 
cities  will  continue.  The  fact  is  that,  broadly  speaking,  men  leave  the 
farms  because  they  are  not  needed  there.  ...  A  smaller  number  of  men 
working  in  our  fields  turn  out  a  much  greater  product  than  the  greater 
number  of  laborers  could  possibly  secure  in  olden  times.  .  .  .  For  a  time 
in  this  country  cheap  land,  superficial  methods  of  cultivation,  rapid 
development  of  farm  machinery,  and  the  swift  increase  of  i>opulation 
engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing  enabled  our  farmers  to  extend  their 
operations  with  profit,  and  to  give  employment  to  thousands  of  new  men. 
But  gradually,  and  more  rapidly  within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  inven- 
tion has  gained  the  mastery  in  agriculture  as  in  other  arts.  The  brain  of 
man  has  triumphed  over  his  hand  here  as  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Fewer  workers 
per  acre  are  required.  The  horse  or  the  machine,  steam  or  electricity, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  boy  or  the  man.  Make  farm  life  never  so 
attractive,  and  there  wiU  be  but  little  diflference.  There  are  more  birds  in 
the  nest  than  the  parents  can  take  care  of . .  .  .  It  is  not  love  of  the  town 
so  much  as  necessity  to  earn  a  livelihood  off  the  farm  which  drives  boys 
to  the  town  and  mi^Les  them  competitors  in  the  great  industrial  struggles 
at  the  centres  of  population.^ 

The  application  of  this  pregnant  truth  to  the  great  prob- 
lem of  immigration  is  imperative.  And  the  sooner  we  recog- 
nize these  new  conditions  that  confront  us  and  alter  the  whole 
aspect  of  immigration  the  better  for  us  and  our  children.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  what  ought  to  be,  but  of  what  is.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  mayims  of  political  economy  quoted  at 
every  immigration  debate  we  ought  to  be  able  to  accommo- 
date twice  as  many  new-comers  as  we  are  now  getting.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  the  laws  of  political  economy  is  that  they 
apply  only  to  general  conditions.  Tou  cannot  fit  them  to 
the  exceptions.  Some  of  the  exceptions  to  what  ought  to  be 
our  law  for  absorbing  and  distributing  the  European  have  just 
been  alluded  to.  But  the  &ct  is,  the  whole  immigration  ques- 
tion is  exceptional.  Nowhere  in  human  history  have  we  any 
precedent  for  the  peaceful  entry  into  a  nation  year  by  year  of 
from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  aliens,  with 
their  profound  and  transforming  influence  upon  all  economic, 
sociaU  and  poUtical  conditions.     Yet  the  writer,  while  co^ 

1  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  of  U.  8.  I>ep«]tment  of  AgrtcQltnre,  In  Thb  Abbka  for 
1887»  pp.  on-lflL 
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piling  a  little  volume  on  immigration  and  the  suffrage,  a  short 
time  ago,  had  occasion  to  note  that,  though  the  number  of 
recent  books  on  currency  and  the  tariff  was  nearly  countless, 
the  Ubrary  of  immignition  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
official  reports. 

Aside  from  the  essential  importance  of  the  immigration 
problem,  it  is,  as  just  said,  so  novel  as  to  afford  far  more 
scope  for  original  thought  and  research  than  the  currency  ancL 
the  tariff,  besides  having  much  more  of  human  mterest.  That 
this  fact  is  not  recognized  is  simply  because  the  discussion  is 
so  prone  to  follow  well-worn  grooves,  while  statesmen  strive 
to  keep  it  subject  to  familiar  but  variable  rules  formulated 
by  the  savants  of  Europe, — which  never  had  an  immigration 
problem. 

But  we  are  making  some  progress  after  all.  One  grand 
result  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine  agitation  of  the  last 
eight  years  is  now  being  seen  in  the  waning  influence  of 
those  mouldy,  misunderstood,  and  most  mischievous  maxims 
that  would  make  our  country  the  ^^  asylum  of  the  oppressed, 
the  refuge  of  the  nations,"  etc.  These  aphorisms  referred  to 
brave  and  worthy  pioneers,  to  the  pilgrims  and  exiles  for 
conscience'  sake  who  fled  in  bygone  dajrs  from  the  religious 
pei-secution  or  political  proscription  of  the  Old  World.  More- 
over, they  gained  currency  at  a  time  when  our  own  spaisely 
settled  country  could  not  be  injured  by  the  most  liberal 
application  of  them.  For  these  vague  and  antique  maxims 
are  and  were  ever  meant  to  be  altogether  and  completely 
subordinate  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  to  the  paramount 
duty  of  self-preservation.  To  be  hospitable  as  a  community 
to  the  stranger  or  the  outcast  may  be  humane  and  wise ;  to 
let  the  stranger  or  outcast  abuse  the  hospitality,  not  of  the 
individual,  but  of  the  community,  the  state,  is  both  a  folly 
and  a  crime.  The  clergyman,  the  philanthropist,  the  senti- 
mentalist, are  apt  to  confound  the  two  kinds  of  hospitality. 
They  are  as  far  asunder  as  the  planets,  and  the  prevalent 
inability  to  appreciate  the  fact  still  constitutes  one  of  the 
mightiest  barriers  to  reform. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  100,000  illiterates  aimed  at 
by  the  late  bill.    The  well-meaning,  shortsighted  cleigymaxiy 
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the  kind-hearted,  impulsive  philanthropist,  would  admit  them 
all  **  to  give  them  a  chance  to  better  their  condition."  To 
be  just,  these  well-meaning  but  misguided  men  often  go 
further,  and  give  freely  of  their  time  and  money  to  the  new- 
comers. But  they  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  helping  the 
100,000  into  the  country  to  get  work,  they  are  adding  to  the 
2,000,000  of  their  own  idle  countrymen,  and  thereby  render- 
ing the  latter  more  hopeless  and  despairing,  and  some  of  them 
more  menacing  in  their  attitude  to  the  clergyman  and  phi- 
lanthropist.    They  are  blind  to  the  further  facts : 

That  every  immigrant  steamer  landing  at  our  docks  to-day,  as  for 
years  past,  tends  to  lower  our  standards  of  intelligence,  industry,  and 
morality.  That,  in  view  of  the  moral  principle  underlying  the  whole 
matter,  the  miUowner  of  New  England,  the  manufacturer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  mine-owner  of  the  West,  who  will  not  scruple  to  import  a 
swarm  of  ignorant,  degraded,  and  perhaps  utterly  vicious  human  beings 
into  any  community,  can  be  no  real  lover  of  his  race  or  country.  Pauper, 
contract,  coolie,  low-grade,  or  even  indiscriminate  immigration  ought  to 
have  no  place  on  our  soil ;  certainly  no  American  [and  most  assuredly 
no  clergyman  or  philanthropist]  should  aid,  abet,  or  connive  at  it. 
Whoever  imports  Labor  to  pauperize  his  own  countrymen  by  birth  or 
adoption,  or  who  brings  an  element  into  any  community  without  regard 
to  its  grade  of  intelligence  and  civilization,  does  a  grievous  wrong,  not 
merely  to  the  community  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  whole  people.* 

In  a  word,  when  the  philanthropist  devotes  attention  to 
those  now  here,  he  is  expending  his  time  and  money  most 
commendably  in  the  cause  of  humanity ;  but  to  import  objects 
of  charity  is,  under  existing  conditions,  to  act  at  the  expense, 
not  of  himself,  but  of  lus  neighbors,  his  countrymen,  his 
country  itself.  If  this  be  charity,  it  differs  from  all  other 
forms  of  charity  practised  or  known  among  men.  But  our 
natural  feelings  of  indignation  are  not  likely  to  carry  us 
too  far  while  Congress  is  acting  for  us.  During  the  debate 
on  the  late  bill  a  good  many  members  were  opposed  to  the 
test  of  literacy  for  fear  it  might  separate  the  poor  immigrant 
from  his  fond  but  unlettered  relations,  or  tempt  him  to 
make  their  ignorance  a  pretext  for  leaving  behind  some 
uncongenial  member  of  the  family  circle,  — presumably  a 
step-parent  or  a  mother  in  law  I  This  touching  solicitude 
actually  caused  considerable  debate.     Indeed  some  debaters 

1  Here  is  the  key  to  the  eitnation.  And  the  day  this  principle  Is  recoifolsed  and 
enforced  will  aee  the  solution  of  the  immigration  problem. 
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without  apparent  loss  of  gravity  doubted  whether  we  could  ex- 
clude a  considerable  number  on  any  ground,  as  if  immigration 
were  a  sort  of  natural  right  instead  of  a  special  privilege  I 

Foi*tunately  the  majority  took  a  dijSerent  view  and  warned 
their  colleagues  that  the  country  was  demanding  legislation 
in  its  own  interest,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  vast  surplus 
population  of  Europe.  While  the  people  cherish  no  spirit 
of  animosity  to  aliens  or  desire  any  oppressive  legislation, 
they  are  coming  to  feel  the  quickening  impulse  of  race 
preservation.  They  do  not  look  to  Congress  for  any  narrow, 
illiberal  action.  Our  policy  should  be  a  bix)ad  one,  just  as 
broad  as  the  interests  of  75,000,000  Americans — but  not  a 
jot  broader.  In  comparison  with  their  welfare,  their  civil- 
ization, the  future  condition  of  any  100,000  of  those  out- 
side the  gates  ought  not  to  weigh  for  one  moment  with 
any  American  statesman. 

In  short,  the  time  is  ripe  for  restriction,  and  very  radical 
restriction.  What  was  once  a  blessing  is  fast  becoming  a 
blight.  And  very  much,  far  more  than  we  realize,  will 
depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  next  Congress  and  the  attitude 
of  the  President.  So  numerous,  so  varied,  so  little  devel- 
oped as  yet  are  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  their  natu- 
ral growth  and  expansion  can,  under  conditions  of  stable 
prosperity,  solve  for  us  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  and 
many  another  problem,  and  in  a  few  years  find  work  for  every 
willing  hand  now  within  our  borders  —  provided  we  restrict, 
or  even  stop  for  a  time,  the  enormous  European  immigration. 
Whenever  it  is  needed  again  we  can  always  open  wider  the 
gates.  The  difficulty  has  ever  been  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. And  once  the  tariff  and  currency  are  better  adjusted, 
and  the  drift  to  the  cities  is  checked  or  neutralized,  we  can 
put  the  new-comers  where  they  will  do  most  good  to  us  and 
to  themselves. 

But  the  experiment  of  ^'  radical  "  restriction,  once  made,  is 
not  likely  to  be  speedily  or  "  radically  "  changed.  For,  even 
from  a  material  standpoint,  and  ignoring,  like  the  pro-inmii- 
g^tionist,  the  great  moral,  social,  and  political  evils  of  our 
present  policy,  —  from  a  purely  material  standpoint  the 
country  will  not  suffer  fix)m  a  radical  change  of  that  policy 
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80  far  as  the  growth  of  population  is  oonoemed.  This  growth 
is  generally  considered  both  an  index  and  a  cause  of  pros- 
perity. For  growth  of  population  means  growth  of  consum- 
ers, growth  of  producers,  growth  of  national  wealth.  Con- 
sequently, argued  the  pro-immigrationist  of  the  first  session 
of  the  54th  Congress,  if  you  shut  out  our  yearly  accessions 
from  abroad  or  any  part  of  them,  you  shut  out  just  so  much 
prospective  development  and  wealth. 

Not  so.  For  this  argument  loses  sight  of  the  point  made 
in  former  debates,  that  immigration  causes  our  people  to 
increase  more  slowly  than  they  would  do  if  left  to  themselves, 
so  much  does  it  check  the  natural  birth  rate.  This  result 
was  dwelt  upon  in  a  very  scholarly  and  forcible  way  by  the 
late  Francis  A.  Walker  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June, 
1896,  and  by  Sydney  G.  Fisher  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  December,  1895.  But  the  general  public  do 
not  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  fact,  and  the  opponents 
of  restriction  ignore  it.  Indeed,  much  if  not  most  of  the 
argument  for  free  immigration  has  ever  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  our  material  growth  and  development  are 
directly  traceable  to  it.  But  if  we  are  actually  the  smaller 
for  immigration,  and  inferentially  the  poorer  also,  some 
brutal  sceptic  will  soon  be  asking  whether  a  good  deal  of  our 
material  prosperity  has  not  been  achieved  in  spite  of  immi- 
gration rather  than  because  of  it  I 

And  so,  should  it  even  stop  altogether,  those  of  our  Westr 
em  Congressmen  who  wish  for  more  people  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  places  and  make  the  desert  bloom,  will  find 
that  in  a  few  short  years,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  really 
needed,  the  country  will  itself  supply  a  surplus  population 
of  at  least  1,800,000  per  annum  with  whom  to  settle,  develop, 
or  reclaim  these  vacant  places.  These  1,300,000  would 
equal  the  present  natural  increase  plue  immigration.  They 
would  be  only  Americans,  it  is  true,  which  in  some  quarters 
might  be  deemed  a  drawback ;  yet  on  the  whole  and  in  the 
long  run  it  seems  rather  likely  that  in  our  humble  way  we 
can  raise  children  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  are  just 
88  sturdy,  just  as  intelligent,  and  who  will  make  just  as  goo^ 
oitizens  as  those  who  are  bom  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  GERMAN  OPERA. 


BY  B.   O.   FLOWBB. 


WE  are  beginning  to  realize  the  immense  debt  we  owe 
to  the  genius  and  labor  of  the  great  Italian  paint- 
ers of  the  first  century  of  modem  times,  but  it  re- 
mains for  the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century  to  appre- 
ciate the  inestimable  worth  to  humanity  of  the  splendid 
achievements  wrought  for  a  higher  civilization  by  Grermany's 
great  masters  in  music.  What  a  world  of  exalted  pleasure 
is  found  in  their  immortal  creations.  How  wonderful  the 
imagery  and  lasting  the  ideals  which  they  bring  before  the 
mind.  How  surely  do  they  educate  while  they  entertain. 
How  deeply  do  they  stir  the  emotional  nature  with  feelings 
too  profound  for  words.  The  general  influence  of  the  work 
of  the  German  composers  is  uplifting.  Philosophical  insight 
and  moral  elevation  pervade  most  of  their  creations.  The 
sensuousness  of  the  Italian  music  gives  place  to  the  sturdy 
qualities  of  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings.  As  we  come  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  value  of  good  music  in  elevating 
public  taste  and  raising  the  standard  of  morals  by  stimulat- 
ing the  emotional  nature  on  the  higher  plane  of  sensation, 
we  shall  learn  to  value  the  incalculable  service  rendered 
to  civilization  by  these  soul-builders  who  were  masters  of 
melody. 

The  life  of  Christoph  Wilibald  von  Gluck,  the  founder  of 
German  opera,  is  a  story  of  tireless  work,  of  true  German 
courage  and  determination,  of  indomitable  perseverance  and 
a  rare  aptitude  for  assimilating  the  good  in  his  chosen  art 
wherever  found.  He  was  bom  near  Neumarkt  in  Bavaria, 
July  2,  1714.  His  father  was  a  gamekeeper  in  the  service 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  family 
possessed  any  special  musical  talent,  but  the  future  master 
was  born  in  a  part  of  Europe  where  music  received  more 
attention  than  in  most  states.  The  Bohemian  princes  were 
liberal  patrons  of  music.     At  their  beautiful  chapels  muaio 
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of  a  high  order  was  constantly  heard.  Moreover,  in  various 
cities  and  towns  were  brotherhoods  whose  great  aim  was  to 
promote  Christian  life  and  a  deeper  love  of  humanity  by 
means  of  poetry  and  song.  These  brotherhoods  wielded  a 
great  influence,  and  the  music  furnished  by  orchestras,  by 
the  musical  societies,  and  in  the  numerous  churches  exerted 
a  very  positive  effect  upon  young  and  old. 

Christoph  Gluck  does  not  appear  to  have  shown  signs  of 
possessing  any  great  musical  genius  in  childhood,  and  yet  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  his  father  saw  in  him  something 
that  led  him  to  give  this  son  the  best  educational  advantages 
within  his  power.  Special  attention  was  given  to  his  musi- 
cal talent.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  received  an  excel- 
lent education,  chiefly  obtained  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Ko- 
motau,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  at  this  time  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  violoncello,  violin,  organ,  and  harpsichord.  But 
though  his  father  seemed  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
giving  his  son  the  best  educational  advantages  within  his 
power,  he  also  felt  that  it  was  wise  to  give  all  his  children  a 
taste  of  the  arduous  life  he  himself  was  leading.  It  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  Christoph  and  his  brother  Anton  to  be  com- 
pelled to  accompany  their  father  in  the  bitter  winter  weather, 
barefooted  and  bearing  the  heavy  loads  required  during  the 
long  tramps  made  by  the  hunters  of  that  time. 

This  rugged  life  was  valuable  to  the  youth  who  should  one 
day  give  to  the  world  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice ; "  it  accus- 
tomed him  to  a  life  of  privation  and  hardship,  a  life  which  he 
would  shortly  undergo  for  a  brief  period,  for  after  leaving 
the  school  at  Komotau  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. He  desired  to  further  perfect  himself  in  music. 
He  repaired  to  Prague,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  as  he 
was  able,  and  lived  by  singing  and  playing.  Often  he  suf- 
fered from  hunger.  L^LyJii^Lwenttoneigl.^ 
boring  villages,  where  he  sought  food  in  return  for  his  music. 
Either  his  playing  was  not  highly  appreciated  or  the  villagers 
must  have  been  very  poor,  as  it  is  recorded  that  frequently 
his  labors  were  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  an  egg.  This  season 
of  hardship,  which  would  have  discouraged  a  less  sturdy 
nature,  nerved  him  to  fresh  endeavor.    He  would  rise  abcsn^ 
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the  level  of  a  common  musician  and  a  street  singer.  He 
would  become  a  master  although  it  cost  years  of  priyation 
and  unceasing  labor.  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  young 
German,  such  the  steadfast  purpose  which  led  him  from  step 
to  step  in  his  wonderful  ascent. 

In  1736  he  was  in  Vienna,  where  he  had  gone  to  finish 
his  musical  education.  Here  fortime  favored  him,  as  was  so 
frequently  the  case  in  his  remarkable  career.  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz  was  in  Vienna,  and  he  not  only  remembered  the  son 
of  his  old  gamekeeper,  but  took  a  laudable  pride  in  the 
young  man.  He  introduced  him  to  Prince  Melzi,  an  Italian 
of  Milan,  who  was  so  favorably  impressed  by  Gluck  that  he 
invited  the  young  musician  to  accompany  him  to  Italy  and 
finish  his  studies  in  Milan,  then  one  of  the  musical  centres 
of  Europe.  The  generous  offer  was  gladly  a<5cepted,  and  in 
his  new  home  the  young  German  made  remarkable  progress 
under  the  conscientious  instruction  of  a  popular  and  widely 
known  composer  and  musician,  Sammartini.  Enjoying  the 
patronage  of  the  influential  prince  and  the  favor  of  the  most 
popular  composer  he  soon  so  overcame  the  prejudice  the  Ital- 
ians felt  toward  foreign  musicians  in  general,  that  when  he 
produced  one  of  his  operas  it  scored  an  immediate  success. 
It  is  true,  he  carefully  adhered  to  the  popular  canon  of  Ital- 
ian musical  art  at  that  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  then 
come  to  appreciate  the  essential  weakness  and  glaring  de- 
fects of  the  old  Italian  opera.  His  deep  philosophical  spirit 
had  not  yet  been  stirred.  His  work  at  this  period  is  valua- 
ble as  showing  how  readily  he  had  mastered  the  system  he 
had  been  taught,  how  completely  he  had  assimilated  and  how 
completely  he  reflected  the  ideals  and  conceptions  which  had 
been  drilled  into  his  plastic  brain.  Yet  though  his  operas  at 
this  time  were  very  successful  in  Italy,  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  worthier  a  better  fate  than  the  oblivion  to  which 
posterity  had  consigned  them.  They  reflect  the  imitative 
rather  than  the  creative  faculty.  They  give  no  hint  of  the 
great  original  thinker,  the  musical  innovator,  who  was  des- 
tined to  inaugurate  fundamental  and  almost  revolutionary 
changes  in  his  chosen  field  of  composition,  so  great,  indeed, 
as  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  distinct  national  opera. 
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The  creator  was  asleep  in  his  brain.  And  doubtless  it  is 
well  that  it  was  so,  for  the  prestige  gained  as  a  composer  of 
popular  Italian  operas  gave  him  a  position  in  the  musical 
world  which  he  required  in  order  to  compel  a  tolerant  hear- 
ing when  he  introduced  his  great  reforms.  During  his  stay 
in  Italy  he  composed  eight  operas,  all  of  which  were  suc- 
cessful. 

In  1745  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  London  and 
produce  some  of  his  operant  at  the  Haymarket  theatre.  This 
engagement,  however,  fpjm  which  the  young  composer  ex- 
pected so  much,  proved  a  disastrous  failure  in  so  far  as  his 
work  was  concerned.  Yet,  as  we  so  frequently  see  in  life, 
his  failure  was  in  fact  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it  awakened 
him  to  the  fatal  defects  of  the  conventional  Italian  opera. 
The  interrogation  point  had  been  raised.  Henceforth  there 
was  to  be  no  peace  for  the  disquieted  spirit  until  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  raised  in  his  mind  should  be  answered 
and  new  truths  pertaining  to  the  opera  should  be  recognized* 
The  sleeping  god  was  about  to  awaken.  The  imitator  was  to 
disappear  before  the  creator.  The  student  was  soon  to  give 
place  to  the  philosopher.  Handel's  lack  of  appreciation  of 
Gluck  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  author  of  "The 
Messiah  "  did  not  possess  the  broad  and  hospitable  spirit  of 
his  contemporary.  Bach.  He  had  long  been  engaged  in  a 
herculean  struggle  to  maintain  his  supremacy  in  London,  and 
Gluck's  early  efforts  gave  little  promise  of  the  magnificent 
achievements  which  should  ere  long  place  his  name  in  the 
front  rank  of  great  German  composers. 

Gluck  had  a  rare  and  happy  faculty  for  recognizing  the 
good  in  everything  pertaining  to  his  art,  and  he  also  knew 
how  to  assimilate  the  best  in  many  schools  and  systems. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  rare  power  of  absorbing  and  adapting 
the  best  which  other  thinkers  had  conceived,  which,  as  much 
as  his  natural  genius,  led  to  his  triumphant  innovations.  In 
England  he  was  impressed  with  the  strange  power  which  the 
simple  but  beautiful  English  ballads  exerted  over  the  soul. 
In  his  conversation  with  the  great  French  composer,  Rameau, 
he  gained  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  points 
of  excellence  in  the  French  operas,  which  he  folly  appreciated. 
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when  contrasting  them  with  the  popular  Italian  productions. 
Chief  among  their  excellences  was  the  prominence  given  to 
the  dramatic  rendering  of  the  recitative.  He  had  learned 
the  full  value  of  harmony  from  the  German  masters,  while 
his  Italian  schooling  had  taught  him  the  importance  of 
melody.  The  weakness  of  Italian  opera  lay  largely  in  a  con- 
spicuous lack  of  unity  running  through  the  production,  which 
made  it  very  defective  as  a  work  of  art.  The  sentiment  of 
the  words  and  the  character  of  the  music  did  not  harmonize, 
and  the  same  disregard  for  the  "  perfect  whole,"  or  the  re- 
quirements of  drama  and  poetry  as  well  as  music,  destroyed 
the  effectiveness  of  the  opera  for  a  well-rounded  artist  who 
appreciated  the  demands  of  unity  and  proportion.  In  these 
operas  the  story  was  told  chiefly  by  a  number  of  songs 
threaded  together  with  a  view  to  accommodating  certain 
voices  and  permitting  vocal  gymnastics  rather  than  with  the 
great  central  idea,  for  the  proper  development  of  which 
music,  words,  dramatic  action,  and  proper  scenery  should  be 
so  combined  as  to  make  a  harmonious  and  soul-satisfying 
whole. 

From  the  time  that  Gluck  left  England  with  his  confidence 
shaken  in  Italian  opera  we  see  the  philosopher  searching  for 
the  light.  He  groped  in  the  wilderness,  but  every  step  was 
taken  toward  the  light ;  and  though  for  several  years  he  made 
little  real  progress  toward  the  great  reform  he  was  to  inaugu- 
rate, he  was  nevertheless  groping  after  the  truth  with  that 
settled  determination  of  his  people  which  never  halts  this 
side  of  victory.  On  his  return  to  Austria  he  was  warmly 
welcomed,  and  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  showed  special 
appreciation  of  his  work,  even  intrusting  to  him  the  musical 
studies  of  the  future  queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette. 

In  1748  he  produced  "Semiramide  Riconnosciuta "  in 
Vienna.  It  proved  a  great  success,  and  for  a  time  Gluck 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  At  this  time  he  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  the  daughters  of  a  wealthy  merchant  named  Pergin. 
His  affection  was  reciprocated,  but  the  father  had  small  re- 
gard for  genius  when  genius  was  poor  in  purse.  He  refused 
to  permit  his  daughter  to  marry  the  composer,  and  even  his 
wife's  entreaties  failed  to  win  his  consent.     The  daughter, 
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Marianne,  however,  had  something  of  her  father's  determina- 
tion. She  promised  the  composer  to  be  faithful  to  him,  and 
that  the  time  would  come  when  they  could  be  united.  Gluck 
was  deeply  attached  to  the  young  lady,  and  he  was  not  the 
person  to  be  baffled  where  he  had  set  his  affections,  though 
for  a  time  he  was  compelled  to  wait.  A  few  months  after 
the  death  of  the  obdurate  father  in  1750,  he  married  the 
daughter,  who,  until  the  death  of  the  great  composer  thirty- 
seven  years  later,  was  his  devoted  companion. 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage  until  1762  we  find  Gluck 
in  great  demand  throughout  Italy  as  well  as  in  Austria.  He 
was  everywhere  warmly  received.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
summoned  to  Rome  to  produce  some  operas.  His  success, 
notwithstandmg  much  opposition,  was  most  pronounced,  and 
the  pope  made  him  a  chevalier  of  the  golden  spur.  Had  he 
been  content  to  proceed  tentatively  toward  the  light  he  might 
have  avoided  the  battle  royal  which  filled  his  declining  years 
with  excitement,  and  which  so  called  upon  his  reserve  forces 
that  doubtless  his  life  was  somewhat  shortened. 

Few  spectacles  in  the  history  of  modem  music  are  more 
impressive  than  that  presented  by  Gluck  as  he  entered  the 
arena  as  a  radical  reformer  at  that  period  in  life  when  the 
most  daring  revolutionists  usually  grow  somewhat  conserv- 
ative, and  when  conservative  and  conventional  people  are 
accustomed  to  view  with  alarm  and  detestation  any  bold  inno- 
vation. But  the  light  had  been  for  years  growing  in  his 
intellectual  world.  He  had  come  year  by  year  to  see  the 
necessity  for  bold  and  positive  reform.  At  length  the  man- 
date of  duty  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  For  seven  years  he 
had  been  brooding  over  ideas  which  blossomed  in  splendor  in 
his  immoi-tal  masterpiece,  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  first  pro- 
duced in  Vienna  in  1762.  This  opera  was  so  bold  an  inno- 
vation that  had  it  not  been  for  the  fame  and  popularity  of 
the  composer  as  well  as  the  unmistakable  power,  beauty, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  opera  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  have  proved  an  instantaneous  success.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, favored  the  genius ;  the  court  applauded  the  master, 
and  wonder  soon  gave  place  to  enthusiasm.  "  Orpheus  '*  was 
a  decided  success,  and  four  years  later  he  brought  out  his 
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second  great  classic  work,  ^^  Alcestds,"  which  also  became  very 
popular. 

We  now  come  to  notice  the  most  stirring  year  of  the  life 
of  the  great  operatic  composer  and  reformer.  He  had  long 
decided  to  go  to  Paris,  and  he  gladly  accepted  an  inyitation 
to  produce  his  work  in  that  beautiful  centre  of  art  and  letters. 
A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  struggle  which  was  carried 
on  by  Gluck  and  his  ardent  admirers  against  the  reigning 
Italian  and  French  operas  in  the  city  so  soon  to  be  the  thea- 
tre of  a  still  greater  revolution ;  for  more  than  one  of  the 
parties  who  figured  very  conspicuously  in  this  battle  of  the 
new  against  the  old  in  music  were  soon  to  be  leading  figures 
in  the  greatest  political  revolution  of  modem  times.  Marie 
Antoinette's  pride  in  the  success  of  her  countryman  and  her 
regard  for  her  old  teacher  doubtless  led  her  to  so  ardently 
champion  the  cause  of  the  musical  reformer  whose  work  so 
fascinated  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

The  spirit  of  revolution  was  in  the  air  when  in  1 778  Gluck 
reached  Paris.  The  philosophers  had  filled  the  brain  of  prince 
and  pe«asant  with  new  and  strange  thoughts.  Freedom^  fror 
temity^  liberty  —  these  words  were  popular  in  the  palace  as 
well  as  in  the  peasant's  hut.  As  yet  matters  had  proceeded 
no  farther  than  speculation.  The  adherents  to  the  party  of 
Louis  XV  and  his  mistress  the  Countess  Du  Barry  were  by 
no  means  loved  by  the  party  of  the  dauphin  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  the  jealousies  of  faction  favored  the  continued  pro- 
mulgation of  liberal  ideas.  Few  people  of  the  court  seemed 
able  even  in  a  vague  way  to  appreciate  the  legitimate  result 
which  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  widespread  educational 
agitation  being  carried  on  so  vigorously.  Few  people  dreamed 
of  the  approaching  catastrophe. 

This  was  favorable  for  Gluck,  but  Gluck's  advent  was  by 
no  means  favorable  to  the  established  order.  It  was  a  period 
of  protest,  and  everything  that  attacked  the  old  order,  even 
in  its  remote  ramifications,  was  a  blow  at  conventionalism  and 
the  established  order.  When  the  then  popular  daughter  of 
Maria  Theresa  was  so  enthusiastically  applauding  the  master^ 
piece  of  her  distinguished  countryman  she  was  unconsciously 
ranging  herself  on  the  side  of  progress  and  revolution. 
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On  reaching  Paris  Gluck  was  warmly  received  by  the 
dauphiness,  but  he  found  powerful  obstacles  in  his  way.  The 
old  order  was  against  him.  The  French  opera  was  intrenched 
behind  tradition  and  custom.  The  managers  were  timid  and 
the  singers  rebellious.  Gluck,  notwithstanding  his  strong 
temper,  was  very  conciliatory  in  policy.  He  sought  to  over^ 
come  prejudices  by  assuring  the  French  that  he  felt  he  might 
happily  adapt  French  words  to  the  new  style  of  music  he  had 
adopted,  as  he  had  learned  with  satisfaction  that  the  language 
of  nature  was  the  universal  language.  He  wisely  refrained 
from  appearing  as  a  reformer  who  desired  to  shatter  the  opera 
which  the  French  were  coming  to  regard  as  their  own.  Thus 
he  succeeded  in  disarming  prejudice  in  some  quarters,  but 
when  it  came  to  rehearsals  the  wide  gulf  separating  the  old 
and  the  new  appalled  the  conventional  singers,  and  they 
became  rebellious.  Gluck  was  more  than  once  in  despair. 
As  time  passed,  the  partisans  of  the  old  felt  in  a  vague  way 
that  a  great  giant  was  in  their  midst.  Hence  various  meas- 
ures were  resorted  to  in  order  to  crush  the  German.  But  the 
opposition  served  to  arouse  his  partisans.  The  dauphiness 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  her  influence  in  favor  of  Gluck, 
and  at  that  time  Marie  Antoinette  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
She  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne,  and  all  the  ills  of  the 
state  were  laid  at  the  door  of  Louis  XV  and  his  dissolute 
court. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1774,  one  year  to  the  day  before  the 
battte  of  Lexington  sounded  the  opening  shot  of  the  great 
American  Revolution,  Gluck  opened  his  long  and  hard-fought 
but  eventually  successful  struggle  for  the  new  opera.  His 
opening  piece  was  "  IphigSnie  en  AtUideJ^  The  opera  house 
was  crowded,  and  excitement  ran  high.  The  police  depart- 
ment had  been  instructed  by  the  dauphin  to  take  special  pie- 
cautions  against  any  unlawful  outbreaks.  Shortly  after  five 
o'clock  the  dauphin  and  dauphiness  arrived.  Before  the  opera 
opened  almost  all  the  members  of  the  court  were  present. 
The  king  and  Madame  Du  Barry  were  absent.  The  opera 
was  such  a  radical  innovation  that  it  sounded  strange  to 
Parisian  ears ;  even  those  who  had  in  a  general  way  enthu- 
siastically espoused  the  cause  of  Gluck  because  he  fought 
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the  established  order  seemed  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the 
change  was  for  the  better.  They  wanted  time  to  consider. 
Meanwhile  the  success  of  the  opera,  which  depended  largely 
on  its  first  reception,  was  hanging  in  the  balance.  Marie  An- 
toinette enjoyed  the  work.  She  also  appreciated  the  urgent 
demand  for  popular  recognition.  She  applauded  at  eveiy 
turn,  and  her  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  courtesy  to  the  dauphin- 
ess,  led  a  large  part  of  the  audience  to  imitate  her  example. 
In  writing  to  her  sister  Marie  Antoinette  thus  describes  the 
first  performance : 

At  last,  my  dear  Christine,  a  great  triumph.  On  the  19th  we  had  the 
first  i)erlormance  of  Gluck's  "  Iphigenia."  I  was  carried  away  hy  It.  We 
can  find  nothing  else  to  talk  about.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  what  ex- 
citement reigns  in  aU  minds  in  regard  to  this  event.  It  is  incredible. 
People  take  sides  and  quarrel  as  though  some  religious  question  were  at 
stake. 

The  Abb^  Arnault,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics 
of  the  French  Academy,  declared  that  "  with  such  music  one 
might  found  a  religion."  "Iphig^nie"  proved  a  splendid 
triumph,  but  the  fight  was  stubborn  and  very  bitter.  Musi- 
cians, scholars,  and  indeed  almost  all  persons  making  any 
pretension  to  learning  became  valiant  partisans  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other;  and  though  every  inch  of  ground  was  con- 
tested, the  revolution  which  Gluck  was  inaugurating  fell  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  gradually  gained  adherents 
even  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  successful  run  of  "  Iphig^nie  "  Louis 
XV  died  and  the  old  rSgime  in  reality  died  with .  him.  The 
brief  reign  of  Louis  XVI  signalized  the  transition  from  the 
old  into  the  throes  of  that  revolution  which  the  arrogance, 
the  brutal  indifference,  and  the  lust  for  power  of  the  i-eign  of 
Louis  XIV  and  the  selfish  and  licentious  reign  of  Louis  XV 
rendered  inevitable.  During  the  few  years  when  the  young 
king  and  his  many  incompetent  counsellors  were  grappling 
with  problems  entirely  beyond  their  capacity,  the  monarchy 
reeled  onward  much  as  a  drunken  man.  In  its  opening  days, 
however,  the  fatal  indecision  was  not  perceived.  To  be  rid 
of  Louis  XV  and  all  his  name  earned  with  it  was  much. 
The  people  imagined  that  times  would  improve.    There  were 
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millions  of  hungry  mouths  in  France.  Millions  of  people 
were  being  taxed  to  serfdom  to  support  in  luxury  and  idle- 
ness a  non-producing  aristocracy.  They  had  been  very  pa- 
tient, and  from  generation  to  generation  the  burden  had 
grrown  more  and  more  oppressive.  Now  they  hoped  it  would 
be  lessened.  Vain  delusion  I  Nature  was  about  to  join  forces 
with  the  spirit  of  unrest.  In  a  few  short  years  the  ten  years 
of  famine  were  to  begin,  followed  by  a  partial  failure  of  crops 
for  several  seasons.  In  1788  came  the  terrible  drought,  fol- 
lowed by  the  unprecedented  hail  storm  which  alone  destroyed 
crops  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  million  francs.  As  a  cli- 
max the  winter  of  1788-9  was  to  be  the  most  severe  since 
1709,  after  which  came  the  culminating  scene  in  the  age-long 
tragedy. 

But  though  the  terrible  shadow  which  had  for  generations 
been  deepening  around  thQ  homes  of  starving  and  oppressed 
millions  was  slowly  lengthening  toward  the  throne,  the  gay 
queen,  the  joyous  court,  and  the  careless  dilettanti  who 
imagined  they  made  up  the  whole  of  France,  little  suspected 
the  coming  storm,  and  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  hour  of  her 
triumph  remembered  the  master  who  waa  leading  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  opera.  Gluck  received  from  her  a  pension  of  six 
thousand  livres  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  six  thousand  Uvres 
for  every  new  opera  he  produced.  He  was  more  popular  than 
ever,  as  at  that  time  the  queen  was  the  idol  of  rich  and  poor. 
The  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  him  honor,  and  for 
a  season  it  seemed  that  his  enemies  were  routed.  On  the 
production  of  "  Orpheus  "  in  the  summer  of  1778,  Rousseau 
exclaimed,  ^^  Since  one  can  have  such  keen  pleasure  for  two 
hours  I  imagine  Ufe  may  be  good  for  something." 

But  popular  favor  is  at  all  times  uncertain  in  its  duration, 
and  in  times  of  transition,  when  restlessness  and  instability 
seem  in  the  very  air,  when  the  old  is  rapidly  sUpping  away 
and  the  new  has  not  yet  assumed  definite  form,  the  taste  of 
the  people  is  doubly  fickle.  The  idol  of  to-day  is  not  infre- 
quently execrated  on  the  morrow.  Gluck  soon  found  that 
the  opposition  had  arisen  with  reinforcements,  and  the  battle 
was  again  waged  with  the  old-time  fuiy.  Piccini,  a  dis- 
tinguished Italian  composer,  was  called  to  Paris  and  pitted 
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against  the  German.  Marie  Antoinette  was  no  longer  able 
to  carry  the  public  with  her,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that 
the  outcome  was  problematical.  Gluck,  however,  had  the 
spirit  of  the  age  with  him.  He  had  caught  a  larger  vision  of 
ti*uth  than  his  predecessors  or  his  opponents.  He  was  leagued 
with  progress.  Hence,  in  spite  of  reactions,  cabals,  and  the 
"  eternal  coalition  of  ignorance  and  routine,"  he  won  in  the 
long  conflict. 

But  the  herculean  effort  required  to  rehearse  and  produce 
his  operas  where  he  had  little  sympathy  from  the  players  and 
when  he  was  running  counter  to  cherished  traditions,  the  con- 
stant excitement,  the  unending  battle  told  on  the  veteran 
composer.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he 
exchanged  wine  for  brandy  as  a  stimulant.  Two  slight 
shocks  of  pai-alysis  warned  him  that  nature  had  been  too 
long  ignored,  and  at  length  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  less 
exciting  life.  He  retii*ed  to  Vienna,  where  his  closing  years 
were  spent  at  his  beautiful  home.  He  was  surrounded  by 
friends  and  admirers,  and  lovingly  watched  over  by  his 
devoted  wife.     He  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  1787. 

The  importance  of  the  revolution  inaugurated  by  Gluck 
was  far  greater  than  many  critics  seem  to  appreciate.  It 
was  a  struggle  for  a  more  artistic  and  complete  entertain- 
ment. It  was  the  battle  of  a  larger  and  more  natural  con- 
ception against  one  less  comprehensive  and  more  artificial. 
It  was  the  bugle-note  of  advance.  As  Franz  Hueffer  well 
observes,  the  question  at  issue  was  "whether  the  vocal 
virtuoso  or  the  true  dramatic  artist  should  reign."  In  the 
world  of  music  Gluck  was  the  John  the  Baptist  who  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Richard  Wagner. 


THE  TRULY  ARTISTIC  WOMAN. 


BY  STINSON  JARVTS. 


ABOUT  the  only  person  who  has  escaped  the  novelist  is 
the  intensely  artistic  woman.  Writers  have  avoided 
a  nature  more  complex  than  their  own,  and  even  if 
the  portrayal  lay  within  their  reach  it  would  be  rarely  under- 
stood. Much  that  is  admirable  would  be  brought  into  pecul- 
iar alternation  with  weakness. 

How  could  the  combinations  be  made?  Three  or  four 
hours  of  ordinary  morning  work  would  indicate  an  industri- 
ous person  making  hard  work  a  chief  part  of  genius.  In  the 
afternoon,  a  hospital  visit,  and  tears  over  a  crippled  child  — 
not  sham  tears,  but  those  of  the  artist,  that  leap  on  the  ache 
of  a  moment  and  disappear  as  quickly.  From  the  hospital 
her  carriage  whirls  her  to  her  lover. 

Such  seeming  contradictions  in  one  person  have  only  been 
portrayed  in  nature,  not  in  literature.  And  in  any  case, 
who  would  forgive  the  grafting  of  a  charity  on  a  woman  who 
steals  the  improprieties  ? 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  art  since  the  era  of  art- 
talk  Set  in  some  years  ago,  when  the  aesthetic  female  appeared 
like  a  reincarnation  from  the  old  Grecian  and  Pompeian  life. 
She  might  be  light  or  dark  or  only  putty-color,  but  nearly 
always  she  was  slim,  willowy,  sometimes  skinny,  with  red 
lips,  tii-ed  eyes,  and  a  hunger  for  art. 

For  many  years  she  has  been  hanging  over  the  backs  of 
chairs  or  draped  against  mantelpieces  with  one  foot  on  the 
fender;  seeking  classic  attitudes  on  hearth-rugs  and  sofas; 
has  folded  herself  down  like  a  jack-knife  on  the  ottoman  and 
sat  like  a  letter  K  on  the  footstool ;  wistful,  earnest,  tired  — 
hungry  for  art.  She  has  rhapsodized  over  pictures  of  slim 
creatures  that  might  be  either  male  or  female,  with  wan 
faces  and  bad  mouths,  looking  as  if  the  originals  had  died  in 
some  orgy.  She  has  told  her  female  friends,  when  wearing 
only  one  garment,  how  it  made  her  feel  ^^  nearer  to  Art  to 
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be  clad  artistically  —  as  a  neophyte  should  be  who  is  humbly 
ascending  to  the  arcana  of  the  ineffable  "  —  and  so  on. 

How  much  of  the  great  aesthetic  movement  ended  in 
prisons  and  asylums?  What  became  of  the  so-called  men? 
What  became  of  the  Pompeian  fresco?  Well  1  the  divorce 
court  played  its  part,  though  more  often  scandals  were 
avoided  in  ways  that  gave  husbands  further  time  for  busi- 
ness, politics,  clubs,  or  to  go  to  the  devil  their  own  way. 
For  others,  and  for  the  majority,  common  sense  assisted 
when  the  changing  fashions  gradually  supplanted  the  single 
garment,  and  a  sufficiency  of  clothes  removed  those  artistic 
and  dangerous  thrills. 

The  story  of  the  8Bsthetic  era  was  told  in  one  novel,  a 
marvellous  record  of  a  woman's  intuitions,  called  ^^Miss 
Brown."  It  was  written  by  a  girl  hardly  out  of  her  teens 
who  still  signs  herself  Vernon  Lee.  She  told  of  those  peo- 
ple exactly  as  they  were  ;  and  in  the  surprises  and  shocks  of 
a  healthy-minded  girl  one  became  acquainted  with  the  unpar- 
ticularized  disgust  which  the  authoress  herself  had  evidently 
felt.  "  Poeta  nascitur^  non  fitJ*^  "  The  poet  is  nasty,  he  is 
unfit."  The  bungling  college  boy  was  not  entirely  wrong 
concerning  the  scribes  of  this  widespread  cult. 

It  will  not  of  course  be  inferred  that  all  the  women  who 
posed  as  aesthetic  were  artistic  by  nature ;  especially  those 
who  only  sought  to  give  early  instincts  a  fine  dressing,  as  a 
French  chef  might  produce  a  fricassee  too  dainty  for  recog- 
nition. Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  everyone  who  wore 
greenery-yallery  gowns  of  the  clinging  kind  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  indictment,  for  in  this  regard  fashion 
coerced  vast  numbers.  Still  further  from  the  question  are 
those  young  persons  who  fribble  with  a  paint-brush  as  the 
home  excuse  for  not  making  beds  and  washing  dishes  — 
whose  treatment  of  unoffending  landscapes  in  12-inch  can- 
vases has  not  necessarily  implied  a  dangerously  artistic 
nature. 

This  majority  is  especially  exempted  to  make  it  clear  that 
these  remarks  refer  to  the  comparatively  few  who  have  some- 
times made  public  history  and  altered  much  private  history 
ever  sinqe  records  commenced* 
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I  discussed  this  peculiar  nature  with  an  artist  whom  the 
world  called  great,  and  the  attempted  explanation  of  it  was 
as  follows :  ^^  Artistic  natures,  to  be  such,  must  be  extremely 
susceptible  to  new  impressions,  the  different  grades  of  excel- 
lence in  their  work  indicating  the  greater  or  less  extent  of 
their  sensitization.  For  leading  emotions  in  song,  judging 
combinations  of  color,  skimming  the  cream  of  a  comedy, 
or  for  illustration  of  human  phases,  true  artists  have  more 
highly  developed  susceptibilities  than  other  people.  In  their 
work,  they  *feel*  rather  than  think  —  using  chiefly  their 
intuitions.  And  the  peculiarity  is  this,  that  the  same  ability 
which  produces  world-delighting  creations  of  a  wholesome 
kind  is  equally  powerful  in  idealizing  pleasures  or  persons 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  endowed  one  is  sometimes  whirled 
away  from  common  sense  and  business  interests  and  even 
from  accepted  forms  of  propriety." 

None  of  the  novelists  seems  to  have  shown  that  this  gift, 
with  its  necessary  susceptibility  to  new  impressions,  is  as 
dangerous  to  its  possessor  as  it  may  be  valuable  to  the  mul- 
titude. Tet  the  world  has  vaguely  felt  that  its  greatest 
aitists  have  in  some  undefined  way  been  different  from  the 
rank  and  file,  and  has  often  shown  its  thanks  by  determinedly 
ignoring  private  histories. 

Indeed  many  seem  to  have  realized,  though  generally  in 
an  unconfessed  way,  that  such  a  person  is  not  to  be  necessa- 
rily regarded  as  intended  for  the  somewhat  straitening  cares 
of  wifehood,  but  rather  as  a  gift  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  who 
may  be  expected  to  adopt  an  uncontrolled  width  and  freedom 
in  everything  pertaining  to  her  existence. 

If  the  above  be  the  general  view,  —  and  its  correctness  is 
here  submitted  with  diffidence  for  consideration,  —  perhaps  it 
may  be  our  nearest  approach  to  a  definite  answer  regarding 
the  desirability  of  the  most  highly  artistic  women  in  the 
domestic  life. 

The  only  writer  who  seems  to  have  come  fairly  near  to  a 
delineation  of  a  world's  artist  was  a  Frenchman,  and  as  his 
name  was  not  printed  with  the  story  I  refer  to,  it  has  now 
been  forgotten.  I  give  some  selections  from  the  recital  be- 
cause reliable  statements  concerning  the  subject  of  our  study 
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have  evidently  been  difficult  to  obtain,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  probably  remain  so.  The  story  was  handed 
to  me  long  ago  by  an  artist  whose  fame  was  worldwide,  and 
who  has  now  been  dead  for  many  years.  It  came  to  me  with 
the  statement  that  it  more  correctly  described  the  intensely 
artistic  woman  than  anything  that  had  been  published;  and 
because  on  this  subject  the  speaker  was  likely  to  be  more 
correct  in  her  judgment  than  anyone  else  then  living,  the 
story  has  always  seemed  to  contain  reliable  testimony. 

"  It  would  be  easy,"  writes  the  French  author,  "  for  people 
to  make  mistakes  about  the  great  singer,  Madame  Zerga, 
because  in  the  course  of  her  life  she  had  more  than  one  lover. 
As  a  fact  it  was  known  that  five  or  six  could  be  counted,  in- 
cluding in  this  number  one  or  two  legal  husbands.  These, 
however,  in  their  succession,  divided  her  years  from  sixteen 
to  forty ;  and  there  was  in  her  none  of  that  sudden  change 
which  so  quickly  brings  ruin.  Besides,  she  could  not  have 
been  such  a  truly  great  artist  if  she  had  been  reckless,  for 
artKjreation  needs  conserved  forces,  and  the  highest  rank  has 
never  been  attained  except  where  impulses  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  checked. 

'^  No  I  each  love  was  a  holiness  to  Madeline.  Each  was  a 
tragedy,  and  apparently  as  much  to  her  as  the  one  love  of 
women  who  are  classed  as  more  valuable  from  a  domestic 
point  of  view.  So  far  as  could  be  seen,  she  had  loved  as 
whole-heartedly  as  anyone,  only  she  seemed  able  to  love 
oftener  than  others. 

"She  idealized  until  the  objects  of  her  affection  were 
clothed  with  virtues,  nobilities,  and  beauties  which  existed 
for  the  most  part  in  her  own  mind.  This  of  course  was  not 
peculiar  except  in  the  ability  for  repetition. 

"  It  could  be  remarked,  though,  that  the  intimacies  which 
had  for  years  seemed  to  resemble  true  marriage  came  to  an 
end  over  trivialities,  apparently.  From  one  individual  her 
affections  seemed  to  gradually  become  weaned  because  he 
was  untidy  in  his  dress;  from  another,  a  legal  husband, 
because  he  seemed  careless  of  her  high  position  and  preferred 
home  life  to  appearing  in  public  with  her  and  ing  known 
simply  as  Madame  Zerga's  husband.     A  third  c      vv     ^d 
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because  he  objected  to  lemaining  obscuie  and  unacknowl- 
edged at  a  time  when  she  feared  that  acknowledgment 
might  do  her  harm. 

^*  It  was  said  by  those  who  criticised  her  that  such  triyial- 
ities  did  not  become  thus  magnified  until  the  interest  had 
ended  and  Madame  was  in  the  processes  which  led  eventu- 
ally and  ineyitably  to  change  and  to  a  new  lord.  But  no 
matter  how  much  truth  might  secretly  underlie  this  state- 
ment,  it  was  certainly  undiscemed  by  Madeline  herself,  who 
suffered  long  periods  of  indisposition  after  some  of  the  sep- 
arations, at  which  times  she  was  morbidly  depressed,  almost 
to  dementia. 

^Tet  the  fact  was  that,  with  all  her  apparent  pliability 
and  the  sweetness  that  was  famous,  she  was  most  imperious 
as  to  the  carrying  out  of  her  own  wUl.  One  could  never 
know  the  extent  of  her  reserve  forces  until  he  opposed  her. 
Her  seeming  ductility  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  graceful 
concession  of  a  queen.  She  thought  the  world  revolved 
around  her.  And  she  was  right.  It  did  —  to  a  very  large 
extent.  Only  some  men  grew  tired  of  being  expected  to 
follow  in  the  same  orbit.  And  that  ended  everjrthing.  The 
proverbial  self-importance  of  a  reignmg  artiste,  which  no 
words  wiU  ever  adequately  describe,  can  only  be  realized 
when  it  is  slighted." 

The  only  occasion  on  which  this  Madame  Zerga  seemed  to 
become  really  entangled  was  when  ^e  failed  to  follow  the 
old  advice  about  being  off  with  the  old  love  before  coming 
on  with  the  new.  A  man  of  some  distinction  had  been  a 
friend  of  hers  for  a  long  time.  He  is  described  as  a  rather 
elderly  person  who  seemed  to  be  chiefly  pleased  by  her 
brightness  and  sprighUy  conversation. 

She  literally  sat  at  his  feet,  ^^worshipping  fair  average 
talents  as  genius,"  until  after  years  of  his  partial  indifference 
and  during  a  long  separation  she  fell  in  love  with  a  younger 
man  —  another  genius,  of  course  —  who  seemed  qualified  to 
make  her  happy.    Then  the  trouble  commenced. 

She  writes  to  him  from  a  distance :  **  Tou  know,  My  Own, 
that  I  have  always  been  candid  in  telling  you  about  Richard 
and  myself.    Oh,  you  know  how  I  love  you — that  you  are 
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the  one  gladness  the  world  can  give  me.  But  what  shall  I 
say  about  Richard  ? 

"  Do  you  know,  all  this  makes  me  feel  like  an  unfaithful 
wife.  I  have  told  you  how  little  he  cared  for  me ;  and  yet  I 
feel  that  I  am  his  possession,  no  matter  how  unwillingly,  in 
some  ways. 

"  I  have  been  ill  all  day  —  ill  with  anxiety.  I  have  never 
lived  in  deceit.  And  now  Richard  has  returned  to  this 
country  and  will  arrive  here  on  Wednesday  next.  I  am 
wretched  —  " 

A  succeeding  letter  was  partly  as  follows : 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  will  ever  forgive  me,  but 
perhaps  you  will  understand  how  for  so  many  years  I  have 
reverenced  Richard.  It  was  always  far  from  being  a  mar- 
riage, and  yet  I  feel  that  by  every  tie  of  respect  and  duty  I 
ought  to  regard  myself  as  his  wife. 

"  And  yet  you  are  my  lover !  I  I  can  never  cease  to  love 
you  as  long  as  I  live. 

"What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this?  I  am  greatly 
troubled — and  for  you  also,  my  Blessed.  But  how  can  I 
look  forward  to  our  marriage  as  long  as  Richard  lives,  or  as 
long  as  you  may  not  be  able  to  forgive  ? 

"  Oh  that  I  were  as  glass,  that  all  might  see  me  as  I  am 
and  know  how  I  want  to  do  the  right  and  to  save  all  from 
hurt  I 

"  On  one  side,  Reverence,  and  the  long  habit  of  willing 
subservience  to  a  master  mind ;  also  the  recoil  from  giving 
pain  to  one  who  has  been  the  truest  of  friends.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  LOVE !  1  and  all  the  gladness  of  life ! 

"  What  a  choice  to  have  to  make  ! !  " 

The  story  goes  on  to  state  that  the  younger  man  abruptly 
decided  her  doubts  by  taking  his  departure,  not  because  he 
failed  to  understand  and  even  to  sympathize  with  her  sense 
of  gratitude  to  another,  but  because  he  could  not  avoid  dis- 
liking himself.  It  is  explained  that  he  knew  how  her  ideals 
coerced  her,  and  how  a  combination  of  extremely  fine  feelings 
would  probably  prevent  her  from  dismissing  either  of  the 
two  who  appealed  in  different  ways,  as  it  is  said,  "  to  the 
highest  gi-aces  of  her  nature."     But  apparently  he  was  not 
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sufficiently  '^  artistic  "  to  be  able  to  reverence  the  catholicity 
of  her  genius. 

The  author  says  :  *^  He  had  learned  a  good  deal  about  the 
truly  artistic  nature.  He  had  seen  the  people  of  five  capital 
cities  worship  the  greatest  singer  of  the  age.  Ha  had  driven 
home  many  times  when  her  carriage  was  filled  to  its  roof 
with  tribute  flowers.  He  knew  her  widespread  charity. 
He  knew  how  tens  of  thousands  learned  to  love  her  when 
she  materialized  their  highest  ideals  in  her  own  person  and 
made  goodness  seem  enchanting.  He  knew  her  supreme 
value  to  the  world  ;  but  also  her  lack  of  value  to  him.  He 
had  sought  a  wife  —  he  had  received  only  an  artist." 

One  passage  more  in  this  study  is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration. Old  D'Artagnan,  the  art  critic  who  had  lived  a 
long  life  with  artists,  says : 

^^  If  I  had  a  son  I  think  I  would  only  use  coercion  with 
him  in  one  case.  I  would  lock  him  up,  I  would  put  him  in 
jail,  rather  than  let  him  meet  the  sweet,  kind  woman  whom 
all  the  world  loves  —  I  mean  the  reallv  artistic  creature  who 
is  bom  to  be  a  permanent  gladness  to  the  many,  but  not  to 
the  one ;  she  who  must  follow  her  ideals,  and  whose  glory 
results  from  ability  for  continuous  change." 

If  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  above  translations  are 
correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  individual  opinion  regarding  such 
a  many-€ided  nature  as  that  of  the  intensely  artistic  woman  is 
to  be  received  with  a  great  deal  of  caution.  Few  people  are 
likely  to  obtain  more  than  a  limited  view.  And  my  reason 
for  making  these  quotations  is  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  they 
wera  indoi^sed  by  one  whose  status  in  the  artistic  world 
seemed  to  hold  a  warranty  for  careful  judgment. 


POOR  "FAIRLY  RICH"  PEOPLE. 


BY   HENRY   B.   FOSTER. 


A     PAPER  of  exceptional  pathos,  contributed  by  Anna 
Wentworth  Sears,  appeared  recently  in  ffarper*s  Ba- 
zaar.    It  had  a  touch  of  romance,  and  dealt  both  gen- 
erally and  particularly  with  "  The  Trials  of  City-Bred  Young 
Married  Couples." 

Even  without  perusing  the  article,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
such  couples  may  have  trials  and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  It  generally  takes  a  year  or  two  after  marriage 
for  a  young  wedded  pair  who  have  never  had  any  experience 
in  getting  married,  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
They  both  think  that  there  is  but  one  of  them  before  the 
nuptial  day  arrives,  especially  when  the  parlor  gas  bums  low 
and  the  vulgar,  unsentimental  world  about  them  is  wrapped 
in  slumber.  Time  disillusions  this  dream  and  with  cruel  in- 
dex finger  points  to  their  duality.  Two  rockers  may  there- 
after be  thought  not  too  many  for  their  restful  convenience. 
Duality  may  crop  out  in  many  other  ways ;  for  instance,  the 
husband's  mother  may  have  had  one  way  of  making  bread  and 
pastry,  the  \vife's  mother  another.  But  without  particulariz- 
ing, we  will  concede  that  a  "  city-bred  couple  "  will  be  very 
likely  to  encounter  "  trials,"  and  that  these  may  be  more  seri- 
ous than  any  we  have  hinted  at. 

But  hold :  we  unwittingly  misapprehend  and  malign  the 
young  city-bred  couple  whose  tribulations  are  pathetically 
disclosed  by  Anna  Wentworth  Sears.  It  turns  out  that  they 
never  had  a  hitch  or  a  jar,  and  that  life  with  them  would  have 
been  "one  grand  sweet  song  "  but  for  a  single  overshadowing 
circumstance.  It  was  their  indiscretion,  or  misfortune,  to 
marry  on  an  income  of  only  $7,000  a  year.  Fortitude  and 
self-abnegation  were  not  wanting.  Bravely  they  began  the 
battle  of  life  and  mutually  conspired  to  curtSEdl  their  living 
expenses  with  the  hope  of  getting  through  the  year  somehow 
without  becoming  a  charge  on  their  parents.     But  all  this 
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ingenious  self-sacrifice  proves  unavailing.  The  odds  against 
the  ill-fated  twain  in  trying  to  live  on  only  $7,000  a  year  are 
too  great,  and  so  at  length  they  succumb  to  the  inevitable, 
break  up  housekeeping,  mournfully  return  to  the  former  home 
of  one  of  them,  and  quarter  on  "  the  old  man." 

In  her  opening  paragraph  the  author  acknowledges  with  a 
suspicion  of  reluctance  that  our  newly  married  literary  and 
professional  drudges  are  often  also  obliged  on  slim  incomes 
to  face  the  problems  of  life,  but  her  sympathetic  yearnings 
are  wholly  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  woes  of  the  city- 
bred  couples  whose  means  are  so  inadequate  for  their  sup- 
port. Feeling,  no  doubt,  that  the  reader  could  not  fail  to 
acquire  a  soulful  interest  in  such  an  afiBicted  pair,  the  confid- 
ing writer  makes  him  acquainted  with  some  of  their  antece- 
dents.: 

They  are  young  people  who  are,  according  to  the  ordinary  standard, 
fairly  rich,  who  liave  been  brought  up  and  live  in  our  cities,  and  marry- 
ing on  incomes  varying  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  a  year,'are  expected  on  that 
amount  to  fulfil  all  the  exigencies  of  an  established  social  position,  to 
conduct  their  households,  keep  pace  with  the  set  in  which  since  child- 
hood they  have  mingled,  meet  happily  their  charitable  and  worldly  obli- 
gations, dress  well,  and  in  all  ways  lead  the  kind  of  life  peculiar  to  luxu- 
rious town  living  at  the  present  time. 

After  reading  the  above  specifications,  which  rise  in  well- 
sustained  gradations  to  the  omnibus  climax  that  such  a  couple 
are  expected  to  ^^  lead  the  kind  of  life  peculiar  to  luxurious 
town  living,"  —  up  to  date  at  that,  —  we  may  well  conceive 
that  the  writer  might  feel  anxious  as  to  the  ability  of  these 
young  people  on  $7,000  to  make  ends  meet,  even  after  dou- 
bling up.  If  the  young  couple  had  no  other  obstacle  to  oveiv 
come  except  that  of  being  ^^  fairly  rich,"  their  case  would  not 
appear  so  hopeless.  But  it  is  specified  in  the  bond  that  so- 
ciety expects  them  to  ^^  keep  pace  "  with  their  ^'  set ; "  and 
as  they  began  practising  in  their  ^^  childhood,"  it  may  readily 
be  imagined  what  a  record-breaking  gait,  or  ^^pace,"  they 
would  be  able  to  make  when  they  do  their  level  best  in 
double  harness. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  about  the  ability  of  such 
a  trained  city-bred  couple  getting  away  with  $5,000  or  $7,000, 
and  if  Anna  Wentworth  Sean  had  not  expressly  stipulated 
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that  they  should  meet  their  "worldly  obligatiotis,"  there 
would  be  strong  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  their  creditors 
might  feel  compelled  to  break  up  housekeeping  also.  The 
writer  was  very  thoughtful  to  put  in  this  provision,  for  mer- 
chants and  other  business  men  ai-e  unanimous  in  the  state- 
ment, based  on  sad  experience,  that  rich  people  are  the  most 
difficult  of  their  customer  to  collect  bills  from,  and  even 
"  fairly  rich  "  folks  might  give  them  a  gfreat  deal  of  trouble. 

To  make  the  wedded  life  of  these  $5,000-to-$7,000-eryear 
city-bred  pacers  more  pathetic,  the  writer  tells  what  a  fine, 
high-roller  time  they  had  while  in  single  blessedness,  and  she 
begins  with  the  yoimg  man : 

The  city-bred  youth,  having  a  home  in  his  father^s  house,  and  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  good  income,  with  no  expenses  save  for  his  personal  effects 
and  fancies,  may,  unmarried,  belong  to  most  of  the  fashionable  clubs  of 
the  town,  have  a  valet  to  attend  him,  and  money  to  spend  freely'in  the 
many  ways  in  which  tlie  jeunesse  dorie  of  to-day  find  opportunities  to  in- 
dulge and  disport  themselves. 

There  may  be  readers,  even  of  a  high-grade  magazine  like 
The  Arena,  who  may  not  be  "  city-bred,"  and  who  may  be 
so  unsophisticated  as  not  to  know  just  what  an  all-round 
good  time  the  jeunesse  dorSe  are  capable  of  having  when 
they  belong  to  most  of  the  fashionable  clubs,  are  supported 
by  indulgent  fathers,  and  have  plenty  of  money  and  valets. 
Plain  common  folk  cannot  realize  how  great  are  the  misfor- 
tunes of  such  a  city-bred  youth  when,  by  the  responsibilities 
of  marriage,  he  feels  constrained  in  some  measure  to  seek  to 
become  a  man  and  abandon  the  life  of  a  coxcomb. 

Further  on  in  her  narrative  the  writer  dolefully  relates 
that  '*  The  husband  will  not  be  able  to  afford  his  club  dues, 
his  comfortable  lunches  down  town,  his  good  cigars,  or  his 
correct  tailor."  This  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  bene- 
dict, especially  the  deprivation  of  his  "  good  cigars "  — 
twenty-five-centers,  it  is  presumed  —  and  his  comfortable 
lunches,  with  their  sparkling  and  exhilarating  attractions. 
Not  to  have  a  "  correct  tailor  "  is  likewise  a  great  calamity, 
although  almost  any  tailor,  if  the  gaiment  didn't  fit,  would 
be  willing  to  make  it  over  again. 

At  any  rate,  Anna  Wentworth  Sears  suffers  this  $7,000-a- 
year  unfortunate  to  still  retain  his  ^^  valet "  as  a  solace  for 
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his  afiOictions,  though  in  our  American  democracy  just  what 
he  would  want  to  do  with  him  is  not  very  clear.  Perhaps 
he  might  only  care  to  use  his  valet  when  on  dress  parade, 
and  meanwhile  he  could  store  him  in  the  bam  or  back  shed. 
But  of  course  the  young  husband  would  take  the  risk  ol 
having  his  valet  elope  with  his  wife. 

Other  mitigations  for  the  city-bred  benedict  might  be  men- 
tioned. He  would  retain  the  privilege  of  twii'ling  his  fancy 
cane,  he  could  wear  his  hair  —  if  not  bald-headed  —  parted 
in  the  middle,  and  he  could  have  an  upward  twist,  at  just  the 
regulation  angle  worn  by  his  ^^  set,"  given  by  his  tonsorial 
artist  to  the  ends  of  his  mustache. 

The  case  of  the  wedded  city-bred  youth  would  therefore 
not  be  so  wretched,  especially  if  he  should  make  up  his  mind 
that  a  young,  loving,  and  attractive  bride  was  worth  as  much 
as  his  ^^  good  cigars  "  and  champagne.  It  may  be  confessed, 
however,  that  an  honest  doubt  might  arise  as  to  the  com- 
parative desirability  of  these  creature  comforts  and  a  young 
wife,  provided  Anna  Wentworth  Sears  were  permitted  to 
select  the  society  girl  for  the  groom.  This  brings  us  to  her 
description  of  the  helpmeet  who,  in  the  hypothetical  narra- 
tion, ably  assisted  her  consort  in  making  it  impossible  to  live 
on  $7,000  a  year : 

A  maiden  of  the  same  social  rank  is  kept  as  much  shielded  from  rude 
contact  with  the  disagreeable  realities  or  hardships  of  life  as  a  hothouse 
flower.  Her  education  is  conducive  to  cultivating  in  her  the  most  re- 
fined and  aesthetic  tastes,  and  she  is  naturally  shocked  and  pained  when 
she  is  subjected  to  anything  harsh  or  coarse  in  manners  or  surroundings. 
To  wear  badly  made  clothes,  eat  badly  cooked  food,  have  uncultured 
servants  to  wait  on  her  are  very  real  trials  to  a  girl  of  this  description. 
.  .  .  Living  well  on  a  small  income  is  unknown  to  her. 

We  are  told  that  the  afiBictions  of  this  poor  thing  are  real 
when  her  mother  fails  to  see  that  her  food  is  properly  pre- 
pared, and  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  anybody  will  attest 
who  has  had  a  touch  of  dyspepsia  himself.  But  it  may  re- 
quire some  fancy  to  fully  enter  into  the  sensitive  feelings  of 
the  helpless  girl  when  she  is  waited  upon  by  ^^  uncultured 
servants."  Whether  her  attendants  are  expected  to  talk 
French,  bang  the  piano-keys,  and  read  Browning,  Anna 
Wentworth  Sears  does  not  say. 
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We  may  agree  with  the  writer  on  "  The  Trials  of  City- 
Bred  Young  Married  Couples  "  that  "  Many  are  the  young 
women  just  under  or  over  thirty,  who  are  still  spinsters,  who 
would  be  far  happier  and  in  a  more  natural  sphere  wielding 
the  sceptre  of  young  motherhood  and  wifehood  in  a  home  of 
their  own."  But  even  in  this  particular  it  might  be  better 
form  and  usage  to  put  the  wifehood  first,  and  give  the  moth- 
erhood, notwithstanding  its  exalted  character,  second  place. 

But  the  serious  question  which  confronts  Anna  Wentworth 
Sears  all  the  way  through  her  article  is.  Can  these  young 
society  women,  these  hothouse  flowers  and  the  city-bred  fops 
they  are  supposed  to  wed,  support  themselves  on  a  paltry 
income  of  $7,000  ?  The  writer  gives  them  a  fair  fighting 
chance  (and  they  might  fight  more  or  less  anyway)  by  provid- 
ing that  they  should  make  great  sacrifices.  Social  functions, 
twenty-five-cent  cigars,  "  correct  tailors,"  and  pretty  much 
all  luxuries  which  make  life  worth  living  except  valets,  are 
thrown  aside  with  a  foititude  that  is  truly  touching.  But  a 
further  perusal  of  "  The  Trials,  etc.,"  shows  that  no  self- 
abnegation  will  suffice  to  drive  the  wolf  from  the  door  where 
the  young  couple  are  "  city-bred  "  and  "  fairly  rich :  " 

The  experiment  is  of  course  often  tried ;  daily  do  young  people  hope- 
fully Join  hands  to  share  together  a  life  they  know  little  aboat,  but  are 
cheerfully  ready  to  face.  How  do  these  marriages  generaUy  sacceed? 
After  an  earnest  effort  the  young  people  are  obliged  to  give  up  their 
own  home  and  to  take  up  their  abode  with  the  parents  of  one  of  than. 

But  harrowing  as  is  the  story  told  by  Anna  Wentworth 
Sears,  it  might  have  been  still  more  so  had  its  author  waited 
a  few  years  until  the  head  of  the  household  might  be  fre-. 
quently  called  upon  to  purchase  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  shoes, 
more  or  less,  of  varying  size,  and  divers  other  articles  of 
juvenile  utility  too  numerous  to  mention.  But  Anna  did 
not  take  chances  on  such  a  dire  state  of  affairs ;  she  hustled 
her  hero  and  heroine  under  the  paternal  roof  without  unne- 
cessary delay. 

The  tender  pathos  of  this  narrative  is  greatly  increased 
from  the  fact  that  this  poverty-stricken  "fairly  rich"  pair 
(whom  for  convenience  we  may  designate  as  x  and  y)  are 
but  representatives  of  a  category  of  ill-fated  mortals  who 
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have  been  pierced  by  Cupid's  darts  and  so  indiscreet  as  to 
wed  on  only  $7,000  a  year.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  aggregate  misery  endured  by  this  luckless  class  is  be- 
yond computation. 

But  Anna  Wentworth  Sears  must  have  a  sympathetic 
nature  keenly  alive  to  the  afiBictions  of  connubial  life ;  and 
since  she  is  able  to  extract  so  much  dolor  from  the  poor 
97,000-a-year  x's  and  y's,  she  might  write  another  story,  and 
treat  of  young  couples  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  marry  on 
incomes  of  even  less  than  $7,000.  Actually  there  are  cul- 
tured young  couples  who  start  out  in  life  on  their  own  re- 
sources of  brain  and  brawn.  Some  of  them  do  not  have  an 
income  of  $1,000  a  year,  and  some  not  more  than  half  that 
amount,  and  yet,  unlike  distracted  and  almost  heartbroken  x 
and  y,  they  do  not  prove  failures  in  the  world  or  have  to  go 
back  home  to  be  coddled  and  supported  by  "  pa  and  ma." 

One  who  prefers  a  serious  reality  instead  of  a  figment  of 
the  brain  upon  which  to  bestow  philanthropic  sentiment,  might 
readily  find  it  in  a  vast  army  of  literally  destitute  people  who 
are  suffering  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  It  may  well 
puzzle  the  sociologist  as  well  as  the  writer  of  pretty  fancies 
on  aristocratic  household  expenditure  to  know  how  this  throb- 
bing mass  of  humanity  live.  Why  such  a  class  should  exist 
in  a  land  where  equality  of  birth  and  pursuit  of  happiness  are 
vouchsafed  to  all  is  also  a  sociologic  problem,  but  we  will  not 
digress  to  exploit  it  here.  We  desire  merely  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Anna  Wentworth  Searses  to  the  great  opportu- 
nities they  seem  prone  to  overlook,  where  their  exuberant 
sympathies  might  be  extended  to  married  couples  without 

Tens  of  thousands  of  destitute  coal-miners  constitute  a  con- 
crete and  conspicuous  representation  of  this  ill-starred  and 
well-nigh  despairing  army.  For  the  most  slavish  toil,  these 
men  with  families  to  support  have  been  getting,  at  most, 
ninety  cents  a  day.  With  only  part-time  work,  some  of  them 
at  this  writing  have  for  eight  months  been  existing  on  $7.50 
a  month — $90  a  year  as  against  $7,000  I  The  stomachs  of 
these  men  are  as  large  and  need  as  much  food  as  do  those  of 
society  dudes  who  are  ^^  city-bred."     Their  backs  have  as  large 
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a  surface  to  be  clothed,  and  their  heads  probably  require  con- 
siderably larger  hats. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  such  distressing  tales  as  that  told 
by  Anna  Wentworth  Sears  that  only  millionaires  are  finan- 
cially fit  to  marry;  or  possibly  paupers  —  with  or  without 
millionaire  papas  to  sponge  on  —  may  also  be  considered  eli- 
gible. But  it  would  never  do  to  put  such  a  theory  in  practice. 
With  such  progenitors  the  human  breed,  if  it  did  not  run  out, 
would  deteriorate  so  rapidly  that  the  race  would  soon  return 
to  the  simian  type  of  its  alleged  ancestry,  with  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  an  extra  sleek-haired  baboon  to  represent  the  ^^400." 
But,  alas,  there  would  be  no  Anna  Wentworth  Sears  to  pro- 
claim the  woes  of  such  of  the  ^^  fairly  rich  "  apes  as  should 
have  the  improvidence  to  get  married  on  so  slim  a  resource 
as,  say,  seven  thousand  cocoanuts  a  year. 

Rochester,  N.  ^. 


SHALL  THE  UNITED  STATES  BE  EUROPEAN- 

IZEDI 


BY  JOHN  CLABK   BIDPATH. 


AT  the  close  of  the  year  let  us  reflect  on  what  is  before. 
As  a  nation  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  American  Republic  has  reached  a  point  in  its 
destiny  from  which  it  must  diverge  in  the  one  direction  or 
the  other.  The  people  of  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
pursue  the  straight  line  on  which  they  have  travelled  for 
more  than  a  century.  There  is  literally  a  dividing  road  with 
two  diverging  courses  before  our  feet. 

The  promotory  against  which  we  have  come  in  the  mid- 
way of  our  career  is  the  portent  of  becoming  Europeanized. 
Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  be  made  again  into  the  likeness 
of  Europe  ?  This  rock  of  menace  and  interrogation  looms 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  way,  and  we  have  to  pass  it  by  tak- 
ing the  one  route  or  the  other.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  United  States  must  gravitate  rapidly  towards  Europe  or 
else  diverge  from  Europe  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible. 

This  is  the  overwhelming  alternative  which  forces  itself 
on  the  American  people  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  in  the  twentieth  we  shall  be  either  Europeanized  or 
democratized  —  the  one  or  the  other.  There  is  no  place  of 
stable  equilibrium  between  the  two.  This  is  true  for  the 
reason  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  democratic  mon- 
archy ;  no  such  thing  as  a  monarchical  republic ;  no  such 
thing  as  a  popular  aristocracy ;  no  such  thing  as  a  democracy 
of  nabobs.  The  twentieth  century  will  bring  us  either  to 
democracy  unequivocal  or  to  Empire  absolute.  All  hybrid 
combinations  of  the  two  are  unstable ;  they  break  and  pass 
away.  Either  the  one  type  or  the  other  must  be  estc^blished 
in  our  Western  hemisphere.  The  democratic  Republic  which 
we  thought  we  had,  and  which  we  so  greatly  prized  and 
fought  for,  must  now  sheer  off  from  Europe  altogether,  or 
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else  sail  quietly  back  to  Europe  and  come  to  anchor.     Shall 
we  or  shall  we  not  go  thither  ? 

Note  the  circumstances  which  have  brought  us  to  this 
alternative.  One  of  these  is  commerce.  We  have  an  inter- 
national commerce ;  that  is,  a  transoceanic  trade  intercourse  ; 
that  is,  what  the  Romans  called  a  commercium^  with  Europe 
and  the  world.  Commerce,  while  it  civilizes  and  enriches, 
tends  to  make  alike.  Commerce  seeks  to  integrate  mankind, 
but  never  to  invidualize  or  make  free.  Wherever  it  touches 
it  infects  with  its  spirit.  That  part  of  a  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  commerce  become  equalized  in  conditions  and  senti- 
ments with  those  who  are  of  other  nations. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  all  people  to  forget  their  country  in 
their  pursuit.  A  man's  pursuit  stands  between  him  and  his 
flag,  between  him  and  his  country.  This  tendency  is  em- 
phasized in  international  trade.  Commerce  may  be  good, 
but  it  has  its  drawbacks  and  its  dangers.  Commerce  does 
not  desire  liberty,  but  it  desires  stability.  It  does  not  want 
change  and  progress,  but  fixedness  and  conservatism.  When 
the  people  of  two  nations  trade,  the  people  of  the  free  nation, 
the  progressive  nation,  the  changing  nation,  get  in  love  with 
the  nation  that  is  not  free,  that  does  not  progress,  that  does 
not  change. 

For  this  reason  the  seaboard  interests  of  America  have 
become  interwoven  in  a  plexus  of  foreign  relations.  That 
which  we  hoped  to  avoid  politically  has  come  to  pass  com- 
mercially. The  commercial  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
already  bound  in  a  great  web  to  the  corresponding  interests 
of  Europe.  So  far  as  the  threads  of  this  web  extend  in 
America,  to  that  limit  tiie  preference  for  Europe  and  the 
tolerance  of  European  conditions  have  extended.  Since  the 
rise  of  the  great  commercial  epoch,  the  sea-bordering  emporia 
of  the  United  States  have  been  each  year  bound  more  and 
more  to  the  European  marts.  To  this  extent  interest  has 
supplanted  patriotism.  As  between  the  ship  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Republic  on  the  other  —  well,  the  Republic 
may  take  care  of  itself  I  That  is,  democracy  is  good  enough, 
but  trade  is  better  1 

The  influences  of  accumulated  wealth  are  of  precisely  the 
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same  kind.  It  is  literally  true  that  wealth  has  no  country  — 
and  never  had!  There  is  not  a  great  estate  in  the  New 
World  that  is  devoted  to  the  free  institutions  under  which  it 
was  accumulated.  The  stock  exchanges  and  the  banks  of 
the  world  constitute  an  empire.  They  are  literally  imperium 
in  imperio.  They  have  no  native  land.  They  know  no  other 
kingdom  but  their  own.  The  bourse  has  no  flag  except 
the  oriflamme  of  Security  and  Grain.  The  bourse  is  not  of 
France,  not  of  Germany,  not  of  England,  not  of  America,  not 
of  any  nation,  not  of  all  nations,  not  of  the  world,  but  of 
itself.  It  is  for  itself.  The  political  and  civil  institutions 
under  which  it  exists  are,  to  the  bourse,  only  a  means  unto 
an  end.  The  bourse  considers  government  as  an  instrument, 
not  for  the  enlai^ement  of  human  Uberty,  not  for  the  pro- 
motion of  man,  not  for  the  extension  of  civilization,  not  for 
invention  and  letters  and  art,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
bourse. 

The  bourse  in  all  nations  is  common ;  it  is  a  unit.  It  is 
founded  on  thrones  and  dynasties ;  on  kingdoms  and  empires 
and  republics,  and  on  man  I  The  bourse  says  that  the  United 
States  is  a  part  of  the  European  system  —  or  must  be ;  that 
our  institutions  in  the  old  democratical  form  are  too  weak 
for  safety ;  that  the  American  Republic  must  be  conformed 
widi  all  expedient  haste  to  the  gainful  standards  and  sub- 
stantial methods  of  Europe ;  that  our  democratic  ship  must  be 
drawn  up  to  the  harbor  and  anchored  under  the  guns  of  the 
old  fort,  where  the  dangerous  rights  of  man  may  be  care- 
fully regulated  by  the  triumphant  rights  of  property. 

Another  circumstance  that  tends  strongly  to  Europeanize 
America  is  society.  Society,  that  is  the  sham  of  society,  is 
getting  interlocked  across  the  Atlantic.  More  and  more  with 
each  year  the  threads  are  carried  back  and  forth,  and  fas- 
tened on  each  side  to  the  unbreakable  rings  of  the  social 
anchors.  Society  in  this  respect  is  much  like  wealth.  So- 
ciety, as  soon  as  it  emancipates  itself  from  the  conditions  of 
production  and  finds  the  means  of  independent  support  in 
revenues  drawn  from  funds,  takes  refuge,  not  under  the  flag 
of  the  Nation,  but  under  the  flag  of  Power.  Wherever 
power  flouiisheSf  there  ^^society"  —  in  the  fiotitiotis  sense  — 
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flourishes  also.  Society  knows  the  sunshine  of  the  boule- 
vard, but  not  the  sunshine  of  the  fields.  Society  likes  the 
rattle  of  swords,  but  not  the  rattle  of  tools.  Society  loves 
the  prince  and  avoids  the  democrat.  Society  considers  the 
opera-house  and  the  arsenal  more  attractive  than  the  school- 
house  and  the  fair. 

American  society  on  its  eastern  selvage  strives  to  get  itself 
interwoven  more  and  more  with  those  aristocratic  forms  and 
fictions  which  are  the  peculiar  social  products  of  Europe. 
On  both  sides  of  the  sea  society  tends  to  a  common  form  and 
substance.  The  intervention  of  the  Atlantic,  shrunken  to  a 
pond,  is  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  social  intercourse.  Along 
a  great  part  of  the  American  seaboard  the  motive  of  a  for- 
eign connection  is  to-day  stronger  than  any  remaining  motive 
of  public  liberty.  The  social  influence  of  the  whole  United 
States  west  of  the  Alleghanies  is  not  as  strong  in  New  York 
City  as  the  single  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales !  Under 
such  conditions  the  notion  of  Europeanizing  America  is  not 
only  entertained,  but  is  regarded  with  complacency  and  un- 
disguised favor. 

The  great  fact  called  O-ovemment^  as  well  as  commerce  and 
wealth  and  society,  drifts  strongly  towards  the  European 
side.  It  is  a  tendency  in  all  government  to  make  itself  great 
and  glorious.  Government  is  never  modest,  never  humble. 
It  always  encroaches,  and  enlarges  itself  at  the  expense  of 
those  interests  which  it  is  designed  to  conserve.  Govern- 
ment does  not  look  affectionately  towards  man,  but  always 
affectionately  towards  the  organic  form  and  splendor  of 
things. 

The  American  Republic  is  under  this  law.  As  a  result,  it 
has  drifted  towards  the  very  condition  which  was  renounced 
by  our  fathers.  This  Republic  is  not  any  longer  Jefferso- 
nian.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  Jeffersonian  philosophy 
and  intent  left  in  it.  The  name  of  Jefferson  is  still  used 
to  conjure  with,  but  it  is  used  by  those  who  are  innocent 
of  Jeffersonian  principles.  Each  succeeding  administration 
approximates  the  European  style.  Strange  paradox  this, 
but  true,  that  the  Republican  Lincoln  was  the  last  Jefferso- 
nian to  occupy  the  presidential  chair ;  he  who  recently  claimed 
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to  wear  the  panoply  of  Jefferson  was  furthest  of  all  from  the 
type  which  he  falsified. 

The  fact  is  that  the  democratical  moorings  in  our  national 
life  are  sprung,  and  the  ship  sails  east.  The  very  nomen- 
clature of  government  has  come  into  conformity  with  that  of 
monarchy.  In  the  political  jargon  our  Secretary  of  State  is 
a  "  Premier ; "  the  office  of  our  Attorney-General  is  the  "  De- 
partment of  Justice ; "  a  resolution  to  end  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  "  cloture  ;  "  our  representatives  at  for- 
eign courts  are  no  longer  ministers,  that  is,  plam  spokesmen 
of  the  Republic,  but  ambassadors  —  ^'  ambassador  "  signifying 
in  the  language  of  diplomacy  the  representative  of  a  crowned 
head  !  To  this  extreme  has  the  aping  stretched  itself ;  noth- 
ing  is  any  longer  American  that  can  find  the  garb  of  a 
European  phrase. 

Meanwhile,  the  prerogatives  of  the  President  have  become 
greater  than  those  of  any  king  west  of  the  Vistula ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  cir- 
cling  like  a  whip  and  falling  sharp  on  the  backs  of  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  people,  exceeds  the  authority  of  any  like 
officer  in  the  world ;  as  to  the  arrogance  involved  in  its  exeiv 
cise  ask  the  Czar !  Let  no  one  think  that  the  government 
of  the  Republic  does  not  bear  off  easily  and  gayly,  with 
wealth  and  commerce  and  power  and  organization,  to  be 
anchored  fast  on  the  European  side. 

Not  all  the  forces  of  American  life,  however,  drift  in  this 
direction.  There  is  one  great  fact  that  holds  back  and  does 
not  willingly  follow  in  the  wake.  This  fact  is  the  people. 
It  is  the  great  majority  constituting  the  body  and  life  of  the 
American  nation.  Probably  four  citizens  out  of  five  in  this 
Republic  are  at  heart  still  sincerely  devoted  to  free  institu- 
tions. Four  out  of  five  believe  with  might  and  soul  in  the 
righteousness  of  our  Colonial  Rebellion  against  Great  Brit>- 
ain,  and  the  goodness  of  absolute  independence.  Four  out 
of  five  think  human  liberty  something,  and  not  nothing. 
Four  out  of  five  consider  our  democratic  institutions  to  be  — 
as  they  are  —  the  most  advanced  and  satisfactory  forms  of 
civil  society  ever  created  by  man.  Four  out  of  five  regard  the 
government  of  the  United  States  as  a  simple  agent  for  the 
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expression  of  the  will  and  hope  of  the  people.  Four  out  of 
five  share  not  at  all  in  the  rising  distrust  which  wealth  and 
commerce  and  society  and  power  cherish  against  the  masses 
in  their  plan  of  governing  themselves  by  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  the  majority. 

The  great  prepondemting  body  of  American  life  is  still 
sound  on  the  fundamental  question.  It  is  still  moved  by  the 
veiy  same  impulses  and  passions  which  stirred  our  fathers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  breaking  away  from  Europe,  and 
our  later  fathers  of  the  eighteenth  in  declaring  independence 
and  sealing  it  with  their  blood.  This  great  body  of  Amer- 
icanism, spread  broadly  over  the  continent,  clings  to  it  as  its 
cover  of  life  and  hope.  It  does  not  constitute  the  directive 
force,  but  it  does  constitute  the  substance  and  soul  of  the 
American  Republic  and  of  the  nation.  While  the  directive 
forces  are  steering  straight  for  Europe,  the  great  body  of 
the  common  people  of  the  United  States  hold  heartily  and 
strongly  to  independence,  to  liberty,  both  civil  and  individ- 
ual, to  democratic  institutions,  to  government  of  man  by 
man  and  for  him. 

While  the  powers  that  be  in  America  incline  to  unite  with 
the  European  system  and  to  become  a  part  of  it,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  great  and  strong,  will  have  none  of  it —  unless 
they  can  be  beaten  in  the  tremendous  game  that  is  now  on 
in  the  world.  Left  to  the  directive  forces  that  have  present 
control  of  our  destinies,  we  shall,  within  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time,  be  securely  Europeanized  —  firmly 
reanchored  to  the  ancient  political  order;  but  left  to  the 
direction  of  the  unsullied  instincts  and  sound  heart  of  Amer- 
ica, throbbing  in  the  breast  of  the  people,  we  shall  be  democ- 
ratized more  than  we  are,  kept  independent,  pressed  forward 
in  the  direction  of  larger  liberties  for  society  and  firmer 
safeguards  for  the  individual  rights  of  man.  Shall  we  go  to 
Europe,  or  shall  we  not  ? 

This  question  is  the  essence  of  the  current  conunotion  in 
our  country.  On  the  one  hand  wealth,  organization,  com- 
merce, "  society,"  all  the  prevailing  forces  in  our  public  life, 
are  on  the  alert,  buzzing  like  Athenians  about  "  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  United  States;"  this,  when  we  should  have 
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no  foreign  affairs,  or  only  a  few.  Our  political  powers  are 
as  deep  as  their  elbows  in  every  complication  of  the  world. 
American  newspapers  are  at  a  white  heat  —  over  what? 
Over  nothing,  —  unless  we  are  to  become  a  part  of  Europe. 
In  that  event,  we  are  already  in  the  swiftest  swim.  In  that 
event,  we  have  not  far  to  go  until  we  shall  be  even  as  the 
rest.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  America  suffices  for  herself 
—  as  she  does  —  and  for  the  future  of  mankind ;  if  our  Re- 
public is  to  continue  as  the  one  singidar  example  of  public 
liberty  under  law,  showing  forth  the  freedom  of  man  in  its 
highest  and  best  civil  and  social  manifestations,  then  shall 
we  be,  not  Europeanized,  but  democratized  more  than  ever. 
And  that  is  the  one  desideratum  that  now  presents  itself  as  a 
supreme  motive  in  our  destiny. 

Away  with  the  aping  of  Europe  in  any  matter  whatso- 
ever !  Away  with  the  purpose  of  those  who  would  carry  us 
back  to  the  condition  from  which  we  broke  away  in  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Revolution  I  Away  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  trade  for  liberty !  Away  with  the  gloss  and  delusion 
of  an  artificial,  unrepublican  society  I  Away  vdth  the  base  sub- 
serviency which  after  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  of  in- 
dependence would  bend  again  the  stalwart  knees  of  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  before  the  sham  thrones  and  detested  sceptres 
of  the  Old  World's  puppets  and  idols  I  The  belief  of  many 
and  the  hope  of  not  a  few  that  we  shall  be  restored  to  the 
European  fold  are  mere  rot  and  reaction !  Up  with  the 
banner  of  Independence !  Down  with  the  ill-disguised  pur^ 
pose  of  a  half-foreign  minority  to  Europeanize  the  United 
States  I  America  is  sufficient  for  America;  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  —  if  they  have  the  courage  to  stand  upon  their 
feet  and  play  out  the  magnificent  game  of  civilization  —  are 
sufficient  for  themselves  and  for  posterity. 


HAWAIIAN  ANNEXATION  FROM  A  JAPANESE 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 


BY  KEUIRO  NABIAMITRA. 


HITHERTO,  Japan  has  always  looked  upon  this  country 
with  a  certain  admiration,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  had  cherished  a  most  highly  commendable  princi- 
ple of  foreign  relation,  as  set  forth  by  George  Washington : 
"  Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations ;  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all."  Therefore,  the  tidings  relat- 
ing to  the  overturn  of  the  native  government  of  Hawaii  by  a 
certain  group  of  American  people  in  1892,  and  to  the  subse- 
quent acceptance  of  the  proposed  annexation  of  the  islands  by 
President  Harrison,  were  received  in  Japan  with  considerable 
astonishment.  And  now  the  revival  of  the  same  treaty  has 
caused  double  astonishment  in  Japan. 

But  the  annexationists  maintain  that  the  United  States  is 
not  introducing  any  new  feature  to  her  foreign  policy  through 
the  proposed  scheme  of  annexation,  because  this  country  has 
for  many  years  exercised  a  semi-protectoral  influence  over 
Hawaii ;  because  she  has  completely  Americanized  the  Ha- 
waiian civilization  through  the  introduction  of  American  cap- 
ital, intellect,  and  belief ;  and,  finally,  because  the  Hawaiians 
themselves  seek  to  become  American  citizens. 

But  here,  in  the  first  place,  the  protectoral  power  is  an 
entirely  different  thing  from  annexation ;  it  does  not  even 
pave  a  way  toward  that  end.  For,  if  it  did,  all  South  Amet^ 
ican  republics,  for  the  sake  of  self-defence,  would  be  obliged 
to  denounce  a  quasi-protectoral  policy  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  named  the  "Monroe  doctrine." 

Secondly,  whatever  things  are  socially  accomplished 
through  the  introduction  of  capital,  intellect,  and  belief 
would  not  constitute  any  political  claim.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
such  an  absurd  policy  were  established,  the  importation  of 
foreign  capital  and  the  work  of  foreign  missions  would 
become  instrumentalities  for  political  aggrandizement,  and 
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the  Oriental  nations,  such  as  China  and  Japan,  would  be 
compelled  to  refuse  such  an  importation. 

Finally,  the  third  reason  advanced  by  the  annexationists 
seems  to  us  a  very  nice  diplomatic  arrangement.  Because 
the  present  Hawaiian  body  politic  consists  of  about  2,000 
voters,  most  of  whom  are  Americans,  therefore,  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  one  set  of  Ameri- 
cans speak  for  Hawaii,  while  another  set  of  Americans 
speak  for  the  United  States.  Such  an  arrangement  seems  to 
us  a  fine  political  trick,  which  is  far  more  clever  than  the 
delicate  schemes  of  Great  Britain  for  gradual  aggrandize- 
ment of  land. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  stronger  reason  set  forth  by  the 
annexationists,  tliat  is,  to  check  the  growing  influence  and 
ambition  of  the  Japanese  people  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

What  is  the  influence  of  the  Japanese  inhabitants  in 
Hawaii  ?  Truly,  the  Japanese  inhabitants  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  steadily  increasing  in  number;  but  they  are 
merely  laboiing  people,  the  people  who  work  under  the 
management  of  American  capitalists.  But,  though  they  are 
under  the  sjrstem  of  a  republic,  they  have  no  political  power, 
because  they  cannot  satisfy  the  property  qualification  for 
franchise.  Of  course,  some  Japanese  capitalists  might  immi- 
grate into  the  islands  to  start  a  certain  new  industry,  and 
thus  become  citizens  of  Hawaii.  But,  even  so,  the  number 
of  Japanese  voters  would  likely  be  very  small^  since  the 
greater  portion  of  the  property  in  Hawaii  is  owned  by  the 
white  race.  What,  then,  is  to  be  feared  about  the  Japanese 
inhabitants  in  Hawaii?  There  is  not  the  least  possibility  of 
danger  which  might  arise  from  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  ridiculous  to  see  so  many  American 
papers  speaking  as  if  Japan  were  fostering  some  political 
intrigue  in  Hawaii.  Suppose  Japan  should  take  possession  of 
the  islands  by  force ;  what  interest  would  she  derive  from  them  ? 
Since  the  economic  and  social  fabrics  are  under  the  control 
of  Americans,  annexation  of  the  islands  by  Japan  would  by 
no  means  promote  any  material  interest  she  is  seeking. 
Japan,  though  anxious  to  colonize  her  people,  would  not 
waste  her  power  m  gaining  an  mch  of  territory  which  would 
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not  yield  her  any  material  interest,  or  wliich  she  would  not 
be  able  to  control.  Therefore,  the  rumor  that  Japan  has 
a  certain  unworthy  intention  aboat  Hawaii  is  altogether 
unfounded. 

It  is  very  surpriaing,  indeed,  to  see  the  United  States 
acting  so  seriously  upon  mere  rumor.  So  far  a^  the  United 
Stiites  is  concerned,  the  proposed  annexation  would  hardly 
yield  her  any  additional  gain.  For  even  under  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  native  queen,  the  United  Stites  had  always 
exercised  a  great  influence  politically,  socially,  and  cummei^ 
cially,  so  that  these  iijlands  were  practically,  though  not  in 
name,  owned  by  this  country. 

In  such  a  case,  however,  the  mere  name  is  a  very  impor- 
tant tiling,  and  the  transferring  it  from  one  country  to  the 
other  may  involve  most  serioiu^  international  complications. 
On  this  veiy  account,  though  England  practically  governs 
Egypt,  she  cannot  claim  a  sovereign  right  over  her.  The 
absolution  of  one  sovereignty  by  another  is  not  such  an  easy 
matter  as  the  union  of  one  private  corporation  with  another ; 
for  it  may  involve  the  question  of  balance  of  power,  and 
when  such  a  revolnticmal  change  is  earned  out  by  force  it 
means  a  menace  to  neigblmring  countries. 

In  the  case  of  Hawaii,  the  United  States  has  not  used  any 
means  of  violence,  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  certain 
group  of  adventurers  claiming  citizenship  of  this  countrj- 
have  taken  the  right  of  sovereignty  through  violence  from 
the  queen,  and  now  the  mother  country  has  nearly  been  per- 
suaded to  count  the  islands  among  her  own  territories.  If 
such  an  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  her  neighbor- 
ing islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  should  beitirae  established, 
it  means  to  the  .Japanese  people  something  new  and  also 
very  alarming.  They  naturally  construe  this  attitude  of  the 
United  States  as  an  opening  policy  of  colonial  expansion  ; 
and  even  though  neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  intend  to  establish  tliis  policy,  it  may  neveitheless 
become  developed  out  of  the  present  example  set  fortli  by 
them.  This  policy  means,  of  course,  to  get  as  many  inches 
of  land  as  possible  whenever  any  opportunity  offers  itself. 
Therefore,  it  practically  amotints  to  the  same  thing  aa  a 
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public  annouDcement  by  the  United  States  to  follow  the 
example  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  who  is  said  to  have 
laid  out  a  secret  plan  of  political  aggrandizement.  Thus, 
Japan  is  about  to  be  flanked  by  aggressive  nations  on  both 
sides.  Why  should  she  not  feel  uncomfortable  about  the 
new  tide  of  things  ?  This  is  the  reason,  I  think,  why  the 
Japanese  minister  said  that  the  independence  of  Hawaii  is 
necessary  for  the  good  understanding  between  the  powers 
that  have  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  does  not,  I  imagine,  intend 
to  make  any  violent  change  in  her  foreign  policy  as  above- 
mentioned  and  to  create  a  new  departure  in  her  history,  hitherto 
free  from  political  intrigue  and  aggressive  movement.  Let  us 
grant  this,  and  let  the  Japanese  minister  withdraw  his  pro- 
test relating  indirectly  to  this  particular  point.  Even  then 
Japan  has  another  reason  to  complain  against  the  proposed 
annexation.  It  is  this,  that  the  annexation  treaty  totally 
ignores  the  treaty  rights  that  Japan  has  enjoyed  in  Hawaii. 
When  Japan  was  first  asked  to  send  her  workingmen  to 
Hawaii,  she  demanded  from  the  latter  a  careful  consideration 
in  the  way  of  protecting  the  personal  rights  of  laborers.  The 
result  was  Hawaii's  promise  to  observe  the  principle  of  the 
most  favored  nation  in  behalf  of  Japan.  So  the  Hawaiian 
government  is  boimd,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  to  treat  the 
Japanese  people  as  well  as  the  European.  But  now,  in  the 
relation  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  this  favor  ]a 
not  guaranteed  by  the  treaty,  and  in  the  matter  of  naturaliza- 
tion this  country  discriminates  against  the  Mongolian  race, 
including  the  Japanese  inhabitants.  Therefore,  after  the 
absorption  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States,  Japan  would 
theoretically  lose  her  privilege  to  be  treated  like  any  other 
nation,  and  practically  her  people  would  lose  theii*  right  to 
become  citizens  of  Hawaii.  On  this  account,  Japan  cannot 
overlook  the  coming  event  of  annexation,  for  she  is  bound 
to  protect  her  treaty  rights,  the  rights  that  have  been 
acquired  in  favor  of  her  people. 

Secretary  Sherman,  however,  insists  upon  saying  that, 
whatever  treaties  exist  between  Hawaii  and  other  nations 
must  be    nullified    as    soon    as   the  independence  of  the 
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Hawaiian  republic  ceases  to  exist,  and  therefore  the  United 
States  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  respect  the  ti*eat7  r^hts 
of  Japan  that  she  holds  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

This  argument  would  hold  good  as  soon  as  the  annexation 
shall  have  been  completed,  should  other  powers  fail  to  make 
any  protest  beforehand.  But  the  present  case  is  different.  In 
the  first  place,  the  independence  of  Hawaii  does  still  exist,  and 
the  annexation,  though  not  yet  completed,  is  in  the  way  of 
advance.  In  this  juncture  Japan  reminds  both  Hawaii  and 
the  United  States  to  respect  her  treaty  rights.  Is  this  not 
a  reasonable  demand?  Has  she  not  a  right  to  make  such 
request  either  from  Hawaii  or  from  the  United  States  ? 

Further,  does  not  the  annexation  mean  an  absorption  of 
Hawaii  by  the  United  States  while  the  former  power  bears 
a  certain  condition  of  obligations  ?  Would  not  the  United 
States  then  become  slightly  altered  in  her  situation  toward 
other  countries  ?  Would  she  not  have  to  enter  into  a  new 
relation  with  Japan  ?  Truly,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
must  negotiate  a  new  treaty  in  order  to  meet  the  new  state 
of  affairs.  If  it  had  been  contemplated  to  do  this  contempo- 
mneously  with  the  conclusion  of  the  annexation  treaty,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  countries.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  pity  that 
the  diplomats  of  both  parties  failed  to  adopt  such  a  measure 
to  bring  about  the  desirable  end. 

One  might  say  that  it  was  not  for  the  United  States  to 
propose  a  new  treaty  with  Japan,  for  she  is  satisfied  with  the 
present  treaty,  and  will  be  so  satisfied  even  after  the  absorp- 
tion of  Hawaii ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  for  the  Japa- 
nese minister  to  propose  a  new  treaty  if  his  country  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  present  treaty  should  remain  in  force  after  the 
consummation  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  This  is  quite 
right,  and  I  admit  it.  But  while  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  were  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
annexation,  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  intimate  to  the 
Japanese  minister  his  intention,  though  he  did  so  \o  the 
ambassadors  from  other  countries.  This  was  one  of  the  re- 
grettable failures  of  diplomatic  courtesy,  for  had  the  Japa- 
nese minister  known  what  was  going  on  between  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  two  countries,  he  could  have  cordially  made 
a  certain  proposition  to  the  government  at  Washington  to 
provide  for  the  forthcoming  change  of  affairs,  and  he  would 
likely  have  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  new  treaty  of  friend- 
ship with  this  country. 

It  is  not  as  yet  too  late  to  resort  to  this  measure.  Cer- 
tainly, to  revive  the  diplomatic  courtesy  and  to  settle  smoothly 
the  pending  diflSculty  that  exists  between  the  two  countries, 
is  much  more  desirable  than  to  sow  a  seed  of  international 
animosity  which  would  eventually  cause  much  unnecessary 
expense  to  both  parties. 

Of  course  Japan  would  never  nourish  any  ambition  to 
fight  with  this  great  repubUc,  for  she  knows  too  well  its 
power  and  resources ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  would  not 
allow  any  party  to  snatch  away  her  treaty  rights.  For  it  is 
a  question  of  right  or  wrong,  and  not  a  question  involving 
intricate  poUtical  affaire  m  which  a  shrewd  diplomatic  skill 
and  national  power  are  to  be  tested.  Supposing  Japan  loses 
all  that  she  claims,  it  is  not  Japan  that  we  should  dishonor ; 
and  supposing  that  she  gains,  it  is  not  Japan  that  we  should 
praise.  The  whole  moral  responsibility  in  the  pending  ques- 
tion lies  with  the  people  who  are  asked  to  respect  a  certain 
human  right,  and  whose  moml  piide  has  been  for  one  hun- 
dred yeare  towering  over  everj^  selfish  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 


A  POLITICAL  DEAL. 


BY  EUZA   FBANCES   ANDBBW8. 


THE  Honorable  Bradley  Tyner  sat  in  his  office  with  a 
pile  of  letters  freshly  sealed  and  directed  lying  on  the 
table  before  him.  He  had  just  concluded  his  business 
for  the  day,  and  as  he  folded  the  last  letter  and  laid  it  on  top 
of  the  pile  ready  for  mailing,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
easy-chair  and  gazed  into  the  fire  with  a  look  of  long-diawn- 
out  contentment. 

And,  indeed,  the  day  had  been  a  most  auspicious  one  for 
the  Honorable  Bradley.  The  congressional  primaries  had 
just  been  closed,  and  had  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  large 
majority  of  delegates  favorable  to  his  nomination.  For  Brad- 
ley Tyner  had  ambitions.  He  had  represented  his  county 
for  two  terms  in  the  State  legislature,  was  now  chairman  of 
the  board  of  education  and  president  of  the  Young  Men's 
Lurid  League  of  Liberty  of  the  town  of  Hillsboro,  and 
aspired  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress.  The  result  of 
the  primaries  was,  as  has  just  been  stated,  highly  &yorabIe 
to  his  projects,  and  he  saw  himself  already,  in  fancy,  electri- 
fying the  lawmakers  of  the  nation  with  his  great  speech  on 
"The  Free  Circulation  of  Sea-Shells  and  Wampum  as  the 
Basis  of  Educational  Progress,"  when  his  pleasant  reverie 
was  suddenly  interrupted  as  the  door  swung  open,  and  a 
portly  middle-aged  figure  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Why,  hallo,  Cailer  I  that  you  ? "  said  the  future  states- 
man, rising  and  placing  a  chair  for  the  visitor.  "  Come  in 
and  take  a  seat;  any  more  news?" 

"  I  just  dropped  in,"  answered  Carter,  seating  himself  and 
spreading  his  feet  out  on  the  heaHh,  "  to  say  that  Charley 
Johnson  told  me  a  despatch  had  just  come  to  the  Q-azetU 
that  Hill  and  Rober'son  have  been  chosen  delegates  from  Hel- 
ton, and  Williamson  from  Lineville ;  there  ain't  but  two  more 
precincts  to  hear  from,  so  I  reckon  we  can  feel  pretty  safe." 

"  Yes,  good,  safe  men,  all  three,"  said  Tyner,  rubbing  his 
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hands  complaceutly ;  ^^  can  be  depended  on  to  stand  by  the 
party  and  work  for  the  good  of  the  country  under  all  ci]> 
oumstances." 

What  he  really  meant  was  that  they  could  be  depended  on 
to  stand  by  Bradley  Tyner,  and  look  out  for  his  interests ; 
but  as  in  his  opinion  the  salvation  of  the  country  and  the 
continued  existence  of  the  party  were  conditioned  upon  his 
own  election,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  was  conscious  of 
not  saying  exactly  what  he  meant. 

"  Have  you  fixed  Jones,  of  Newton,  yet  ?  "  asked  Carter 
after  a  little  pause.  ^^  I  suspicion  the  Whittaker  crowd  has 
been  tampering  with  him,  and  he  can't  make  up  his  mind 
who  to  vote  for.  He  wants  to  get  his  boy  George  in  the 
post  office,  but  there  don't  seem  to  be  much  chance  for  any- 
body to  get  a  job,  if  this  here  fool  civil-service  business  is 
to  be  kept  up.  No  matter  how  hard  a  man  works  for  his 
party,  it  looks  like  he  mustn't  expect  to  get  any  pay  for  it ; 
there's  no  encouragement  to  true  patriotism  under  any  such 
gover'ment." 

"  Now  you're  talkin',"  assented  Tyner,  with  an  approving 
nod,  ^^  and  if  I  once  get  into  Congress,  the  first  thing  I  mean 
to  do  is  to  introduce  a  bill  knocking  the  whole  business  into 
a  cocked  hat.  All  gover'ment  positions  ought  to  be  open 
to  all  citizens  in  turn,  so  that  eveiy  man  that  saciifices  him- 
self for  the  good  of  the  party  can  have  his  turn  at  an  office ; 
that's  true  Jeffersonian  doctrine.  But  something  must  be 
done  about  Jones,"  he  continued,  pulling  his  whiskers  reflec- 
tively, "for  while  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  having  the  inside 
track  of  Whittaker  in  the  convention,  still  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  and  we  must 
leave  no  stone  imtumed  to  carry  the  convention  for  soimd 
Jeffersonian  principles." 

"  I  have  some  hold  on  Jones  on  account  of  that  note  I 
indorsed  for  him  at  the  bank,"  observed  Carter,  feeling  in  his 
pocket  for  a  fresh  plug  of  tobacco;  "I  think  I  might  be 
able  to  fix  him  without  much  trouble." 

Tyner  answered  with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  and  then, 
having  laid  his  train,  the  patriotic  Carter  continued^  after  a 
little  pause : 
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«*  By  the  way,  Brad,  how  about  that  place  in  the  public 
schools  you  promised  me  for  Mattielu?  She'll  be  home 
from  Atlanta  next  week,  and  I'd  like  for  her  to  go  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible." 

The  Hon.  Bradley  Tyner's  countenance  fell  a  degree  or 
two,  and  he  shifted  himself  uneasily  on  his  chair. 

**I'm  sorry  there  don't  happen  to  be  a  vacancy  just  now," 
he  answered,  with  a  little  nervous  cough,  "  but  I'll  bear  the 
matter  in  mind,  and  your  daughter  shall  have  the  first  one 
that  occurs ;  there  are  likely  to  be  several  at  the  end  of  the 
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"But  Mattielu  can't  wait,"  objected  Col.  Carter;  "she 
must  get  to  work  right  away.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  he 
added,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper, "  that  her 
and  Bob  Beasley  are  going  to  get  married  next  June,  and  she 
must  have  some  money  to  buy  her  wedding  things.  I  can't 
afford  to  fix  her  up  like  she  wants  to  be,  with  six  other  chil- 
dren on  my  hands  to  be  raised  and  educated,  and  if  she  can't 
get  a  situation  in  the  schools  right  off,  I  don't  know  what  she 
and  Bob  are  going  to  do,  unless  Judge  Whittaker  could  help 
'em  to  something." 

This  hint  was  not  lost  on  Bradley  Tyner.  He  stroked  his 
beaixl  thoughtfully  a  moment  or  two,  and  then,  relieving  him- 
self of  a  squirt  of  tobacco  juice  that  threatened  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  answered  slowly : 

"  Well,  I'll  see  what  can  be  done  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board.  Perhaps  a  vacancy  might  be  made  by  the  beginning 
of  another  month ;  would  that  be  soon  enough  for  you  ?  " 

"I  reckon  so,"  replied  the  disinterested  patriot,  turning 
his  own  salivary  floodgates  open  on  the  fire.  "  Jim  Pounds's 
daughter  hadn't  been  teachin'  but  a  little  above  six  months 
when  she  married  Sam  Riley,  and  this  is  just  the  beginning 
of  October;  Mattielu  ought  to  save  enough  between  now 
and  next  June  to  fix  herself  as  good  as  Sallie  Fannie  Pounds. 
But  there  mustn't  be  any  doubt  about  her  getting  it,"  he 
added,  rising  and  feeling  for  his  hat,  now  that  he  had  accom- 
plished the  real  purpose  of  his  visit, "  for  if  you  can't  do  any- 
thing, Tom  Whittaker  says  there's  a  districk  school  over  in 
his  neighborhood  "  — 
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«*  Oh,  ril  be  sure  to  fix  up  something  for  Mattielu,"  inteiv 
rupted  Tyner,  upon  whose  flagging  energies  the  name  of  the 
rival  candidate  acted  like  a  hot  coal  on  a  turtle's  back.  ^^  I'll 
propose  her  myself  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  I*m 
a  great  friend  to  the  young  folks,  you  know,  and  they  can 
always  count  on  my  help  when  there's  a  wedding  on  foot, 
he  I  he  I  he  I "  he  added,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

"All  right,  I'll  count  on  you  then,"  said  Carter;  "and,  er, 
ahem  1  —  I  say,  Tyner,"  he  added,  pausing  with  his  hand  on 
the  door-knob,  as  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure,  "  you 
needn't  bother  about  Jones ;  I'll  fix  him  for  you." 

"All  right,"  returned  Tyner,  extending  his  hand;  "I 
know  you  can  always  be  depended  upon  to,  to  —  er  —  er — 
to  do  your  duty  by  the  country." 

And  so  the  two  men  parted,  neither  of  them  deeming  for 
a  moment  that  in  making  this  small  political  deal  he  had 
both  giyen  and  received  a  bribe  —  a  bribe  payable  not  in 
gold  or  silver,  but  in  the  daily  bread  of  a  poor  laborer. 

And  now  followed  what  the  French  would  call  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  Bradley  Tyner.  A  place  must  be 
found  in  the  public  schools  for  Carter's  daughter ;  that  was 
cleai*,  but  who  could  be  displaced  for  her  benefit?  If  he 
ousted  Miss  Williams,  there  was  her  brother  with  the  United 
Order  of  Grand  Sachems  at  his  back.  Mrs.  Maddox  was  a 
Confederate  widow ;  he  couldn't  touch  her  without  raising  a 
howl  from  the  combined  forces  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  Miss  Harmon's  father  was  one  of  the  del- 
egates elect  to  the  nominating  convention  upon  whose  vote 
he  counted  to  help  defeat  Whittaker.  And  so  on  through 
the  entire  Ust ;  there  seemed  not  a  soul  that  could  be  dis- 
placed without  bringing  about  worse  complications  than  the 
one  he  was  seeking  to  avoid,  until  he  suddenly  bethought 
him  of  little  Miss  Myra  Jenkins,  of  the  primary  department, 
who  had  been  put  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  fill  a 
sudden  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  her  predecessor.  She 
had  come  from  nobody  knew  where,  and  had  no  friends  that 
anybody  knew  of  to  make  things  unpleasant  in  case  of  her 
dismissal.  She  had  really  no  business  to  be  in  the  school  at 
all,  and  had  only  gotten  her  place  because  the  work  was  so 
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hard  and  the  pay  so  poor  that  there  wasn't  much  competition 
for  it.  There  was  danger  that  Mattie  Louisa  Carter  wouldn't 
be  satisfied  with  it,  but  nothing  better  was  available  at  pres- 
ent, and  at  all  eyents  it  would  be  a  sop  to  Carter  that  ought 
to  stop  his  mouth  for  a  while. 

And  so  the  thing  was  settled.  The  only  dijfficulty  was 
that  he  could  think  of  no  plausible  excuse  for  discharging 
.Miss  Jenkins.  It  was  only  at  their  last  meeting  that  the 
superintendent  had  praised  her  work  and  declared  that  the 
department  was  better  managed  than  it  had  eyer  been 
before. 

As  he  stood  at  his  window  pondering  over  the  matter,  who 
should  pass  along  in  the  street  outside  but  the  object  of  his 
reflections  herself,  making  her  daily  pilgrimage  from  her 
school  room  to  the  cheap  boarding-house  round  the  comer 
where  she  lodged.  She  was  not  a  very  attractive  picture,  it 
must  be  confessed.  Her  features  were  pinched  and  sallow, 
and  her  plain,  threadbare  gown  had  been  cut  more  with  a  view 
to  economizing  material  than  to  following  the  fashion.  Her 
sleeves  were  too  small  by  a  couple  of  yards,  making  her 
arms  appear  all  elbow,  and  the  skimpy  little  brown  cape  she 
wore  clung  to  her  shoulders  with  a  mortified  air  that  was  in 
conspicuous  contrast  with  the  overflowing  outlines  of  an  up- 
to-date  circular.  Altogether  her  appearance  struck  him  as 
very  peculiar,  and  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  his  wife  when 
he  went  home  that  night,  accompanying  the  remark  with  a 
very  emphatic  expression  of  his  opinion  regarding  "  pecul- 
iar "  people  in  general. 

Mrs.  Tyuer  admitted  that  the  new  teacher  might  be  a 
trifle  odd ;  she  had  never  thought  enough  about  her  to 
notice ;  but  the  children  seemed  to  be  learning  better  than 
they  had  ever  done  before,  and  never  gave  any  trouble  about 
their  lessons  at  home. 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I  object  to,"  replied  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  board,  in  his  most  sententious  tone.  ^^  If 
they  were  doing  anything  at  school  they  would  have  to 
bring  their  books  home  and  study  at  night.  In  my  day, 
teachers  used  to  make  us  stick  to  our  text-books,  and  we  had 
to  learn  what  was  in  them,  instead  of  fooling  away  our  time 
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drawing  all  sorts  of  things  on  cardboard,  and  picking  bugs 
and  flowers  to  pieces  like  Mary  and  Julia  are  doing.  I  send 
my  children  to  school  to  study  their  books  and  get  an  edu- 
cation ;  they  can  see  plenty  of  weeds  and  bugs  around  them 
everywhere,  without  wasting  money  on  a  teacher  to  point  'em 
out  to  'em." 

Mrs.  Tynei  agreed  there  might  be  something  in  that.  She 
was  sure  she  had  got  her  education  out  of  books,  and  it  was 
good  enough  for  anybody ;  and  besides,  she  had  her  doubts 
about  these  new-fangled  ways:  she  had  overheard  Mary  the 
other  day  explaining  to  her  little  sister  the  different  parts  of 
a  lily  they  were  pulling  to  pieces,  and  telling  her  something 
about  the  ovaries,  which  was  a  very  improper  word  for  girls 
of  their  age  to  be  using.  Girls  had  no  business  to  know 
about  such  things  till  they  were  married,  and  she  wondered 
what  Miss  Jenkins  could  be  thinking  about  to  puf>  such 
thoughts  into  their  heads. 

Thus  the  ball  was  set  in  motion,  and  it  went  on  gathering 
a  fresh  coat  of  mud  and  dirt  at  eveiy  turn.  The  honorable 
chairman  of  the  board  took  occasion  to  interview  privately 
everybody  that  came  to  his  office  next  day,  about  the  pri- 
mary teacher.  It  is  true,  he  had  no  more  specific  charge  to 
bring  against  her  than  that  she  was  ^^  so  peculiar,"  but  the 
mysterious  emphasis  that  he  gave  the  word  as  he  rolled  it 
out  in  a  confidential  undertone,  as  something  too  awful  to  be 
spoken  aloud,  made  it  seem  weighty  enough  to  cover  any 
charge,  from  petty  larceny  to  midnight  assassination. 

It  was  not  many  dajns  before  all  Hillsboro  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  new  primary  teacher  was  a 
very  peculiar  person.  The  women  took  up  the  subject  and 
discussed  it  at  their  clubs  and  church  meetings,  and  their 
criticisms  soon  percolated  down  to  the  children,  who  began 
to  find  everything  that  Miss  Jenkins  did  ^^  so  funny,"  and 
to  report  all  her  sayings  and  doings  at  home  colored  with  the 
light  of  this  new  discovery.  It  was  not  long  before  some- 
body called  to  mind  that  she  never  went  to  church,  and  then 
somebody  else  remarked  her  peculiar  habit  of  wandering 
alone  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  gathering  wild  flowers. 
Her  peculiar  manner  of  dressing  also  came  in  for  a  share  of 
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criticism,  and  the  singular  fact  was  duly  noted  that  she  was 
never  seen  abroad  without  that  absurd  little  brown  cape  over 
her  shoulders,  no  matter  how  warm  the  weather.  If  the 
patched  and  threadbare  bodice  concealed  under  that  offend- 
ing habiliment  had  been  laid  open  to  view,  this  peculiarity 
would  perhaps  have  been  sufficiently  accounted  for. 

Thus,  when  the  time  came  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
school  board,  the  Hon.  Bradley  Tyner  found  his  ground 
thoroughly  prepared,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
dismissal  of  the  obnoxious  teacher,  and  the  appointment 
of  Col.  Carter's  daughter  in  her  place.  The  secretary  was 
directed  to  notify  the  unsuspecting  victim  that  her  services 
would  not  be  required  after  the  end  of  the  month,  but  the 
duty  being  a  disagreeable  one,  he  put  it  off  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  was  not  until  the  last  day  of  the  interim  allowed, 
that  he  transmitted  to  her  the  note  of  dismissal  by  placing 
it  on  her  desk  in  the  same  envelope  with  the  check  for  her 
month's  salary.  She  broke  the  seal,  and  perceiving  the 
check,  did  not  teke  time  to  examine  further,  but  supposmg 
it  was  all  the  letter  contained,  put  it  away  in  her  desk  and 
went  on  with  her  work  as  usual. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  school  was  dismissed  and  the 
children  were  aU  gone,  she  sat  at  her  desk  and  wrote  a  long 
letter  before  going  home.  When  she  had  folded  and  directed 
it,  she  took  the  check  from  the  secretary's  envelope  and  for 
the  first  time  opened  the  letter  that  accompanied  it.  As  she 
read  the  cruel  words,  her  features  became  rigid  as  marble, 
and  sulking  down  with  her  head  on  the  M  of  the  desk,  she 
remained  there  motionless  for  horn's.  When  she  came  to 
herself,  she  staggered  to  her  feet,  placed  the  check  in  the 
letter  she  had  just  written,  dropped  it  into  the  post  office  as 
she  passed  it  on  her  way  home,  and  then,  going  to  the  near- 
est drug  store,  called  for  an  ounce  of  chloroform.  The  clerk 
was  in  the  habit  of  letting  her  have  it  to  kill  the  frogs  and 
insects  used  in  her  nature  studies,  so  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  as  much  as  she  needed. 

It  was  dark  when  she  reached  the  stuffy  little  boarding- 
house  where  she  made  her  home,  and  telling  the  landlady 
that  she  had  a  headache  and  would  not  want  any  supper,  she 
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went  stiuight  up  to  the  dingy  back  room  that  had  resisted 
her  pathetic  attempts  to  brighten  it  with  bouquets  of  autumn 
leaves  and  mats  and  table-covers  of  clean,  fresh-cut  newspa- 
pers. The  landlady  noticed  that  she  looked  unusually  pale 
and  wan  as  she  passed  through  the  hall,  but  none  ever 
troubled  themselves  much  about  her,  and  so  she  was  left 
undisturbed  tiU  mommg.  Then,  as  she  did  not  come  down 
to  breakfast,  Mrs.  Brock  told  the  maid  she  had  better  look  in 
at  Miss  Jeukins's  room  when  she  went  upstairs  to  make  the 
beds  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  maid  took  her  time 
about  it,  and  finally  came  down  and  reported  that  Miss  Jen- 
kins's door  was  locked  and  that  she  could  get  no  answer  when 
she  called.  Mrs.  Brock  remarked  a  little  impatiently,  that 
she  wondered  what  made  Miss  Jenkins  always  act  so  pecul- 
iarly, and  went  herself  to  investigate  the  matter.  She  put 
her  eye  to  the  keyhole :  she  could  see  nothing,  but  a  strange 
odor  seemed  to  fill  her  nostrils.  The  boardeiB  had  collected 
aroimd  by  this  time,  and  one  of  the  men  pried  the  door  open. 
A  strong  scent  of  chloroform  pervaded  the  air  as  he  did  so, 
and  there,  lying  on  the  bed  with  a  towel  spread  over  her  face 
and  a  sheet  of  crumpled  paper  clinched  in  her  rigid  fingers, 
lay  the  poor  school  teacher,  stone  dead.  They  took  the 
paper  from  her  hand,  thinking  it  would  explain  the  ghastly 
deed,  and  so  it  did ;  it  was  the  letter  of  dismissal. 

But  why  should  that  have  made  her  so  desperate  ?  They 
looked  around  for  further  light  on  the  mystery,  and  there,  in 
the  little  old  trunk  that  contained  her  meagre  wardrobe,  so 
pitifully  scant  and  threadbare  that  there  was  not  even  a 
decent  garment  to  buiy  her  in,  they  found,  in  a  pasteboard 
box,  with  a  lock  of  hair  and  a  few  dried  flowers,  a  small 
packet  of  letters  that  revealed  the  humble  tragedy  of  the 
poor  school  teacher's  life.  They  were  written  in  a  cramped, 
unsteady  hand,  and  told  a  sorrowful  tale  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress ;  of  a  mother  dead,  of  an  invalid  father  and  a  little  boy 
brother  whose  sole  dependence  was  the  labor  of  the  girl  lying 
there  dead.  The  last  one,  received  only  a  day  or  two  before, 
closed  with  these  words : 

^^I  am  afraid  you  are  denying  yourself  too  much,  dear 
child.     Don't  send  us  all  your  salary  next  month,  but  keep 
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something  for  yourself.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  feel  that  I  must 
lie  here  a  helpless  cripple  on  your  hands,  but  it  can't  be  for 
long,  and  the  thought  that  you  have  got  a  good  position  at 
last,  that  will  keep  you  and  Johnny  from  want,  is  such  a 
comfort  to  my  heart  that  I  feel  I  can  now  go  down  to  my 
grave  in  peace.  Do  your  best  and  try  to  give  satisfaction, 
for  if  you  should  lose  your  place  and  I  should  have  to  see 
my  children  suffering  for  bread  again,  I  believe  it  would  be 
more  than  I  could  bear.  I  pray  for  you  continually,  and  I 
feel  that  God  will  bless  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  your 
poor  old  father,  and  that  He  will  protect  you  and  prosper  you 
m  your  work." 

The  reading  of  these  letters  caused  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  Hillsboro,  and  now  that  it  was  too  late  to  do  any 
good,  sweet  Charity  spread  her  white  wings  over  the  dead, 
and  began  to  coo  and  simper  and  thank  God  that  she  was 
not  as  other  folk  —  while  poor  neglected  Justice  sat  in  a  coi^ 
ner  and  hid  her  face.  Mrs.  Tyner  gave  one  of  her  handsom- 
est gowns  for  a  burial  robe,  and  the  Hon.  Bradley  gained 
gi*eat  applause  by  heading  a  subscription  list  with  twenty 
doUars  to  help  pay  the  funeral  expenses.  They  bought  a 
fine  coffin  that  cost  more  than  two  months'  salary  of  the  dead 
girl  would  have  come  to.  They  lined  it  with  satin  and  cov- 
ered it  with  the  choicest  flowers,  and  so  sent  her  back  home 
to  her  old  father. 

The  Hon.  Bradley  Tyner,  to  use  his  own  expression,  fairly 
"  wiped  out "  the  Whittaker  faction  in  the  convention,  and 
in  due  time  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  enjojns  the  reputa- 
tion, among  his  admirers,  of  being  a  notable  philanthropist  as 
well  as  a  statesman.  The  story  of  his  generous  behavior  on 
the  occasion  of  Miss  Jenkins's  death  is  often  quoted  as  proof 
of  his  charitable  disposition,  and  will  no  doubt  have  great 
weight  in  securing  his  reelection. 


.t. 
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GLAD  TIDINGS 


(Of  Great  Joy  to  the  I^rds  of  Earth  and  the  dayion  of  Society  hi 
our  Christian  Chorehee,  concerning  the  Spiritoaliased  Meaning  of  the 
Words  and  Deeds  of  the  Workingman  of  Nazareth,  Savior  of  Men). 

BY  MABION  MILLS  MILLBB. 


God  rest  you,  Christian  geHtlement 

Let  nothing  you  dismay, 
For  Christ,  the  blessed  Savior, 

Was  born  on  Christmas  Day, 
In  a  mystic  time  and  a  holy  clime, 

Long  past  and  far  away. 

God  rest  yon.  Christian  gentlemen, 

For  wherefore  should  ye  fear? 
The  Communist  of  Nazareth 

Is  dead  this  many  a  year. 
And  the  words  he  taught  and  the  deeds  he  wrought 

Can  never  come  you  near. 

So  rest  you.  Christian  gentlemen. 

From  every  cark  and  care, 
If  rest  you  can  while  your  brother  man 

Wanders  the  highway  bare 
To  find  a  place  where  the  homM  race 

Their  straw-laid  bed  may  share. 

Ay,  rest  you,  Christian  gentlemen, 

God  grant  you  peace  of  mind, 
If  grant  he  will,  while  his  children  still 

Than  the  beasts  are  more  unkind ; 
Nor  in  house  and  hall,  but  in  byre  and  stall. 

The  poor  their  refuge  find. 
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God  rest  you,  Christian  gentlemen, 

Whose  Master  knew  no  rest, 
With  never  a  bed  for  his  weary  head 

But  that  of  the  eai*th's  cold  breast, — 
A  couch  more  bare  than  the  fox's  lair. 

More  drear  than  the  wild  bird's  nest. 

God  rest  you,  Christian  gentlemen. 

Take  comfort  to  your  souls. 
And  the  pestering  poor  about  your  door. 

Send  back  to  their  proper  holes ; 
If  the  cold  bare  sod  was  enough  for  our  God, 

Why  clamor  the  Huns  and  Poles  ? 

Gk>d  rest  you,  Christian  gentlemen, 

Did  not  the  Master  say 
'Tis  the  will  divine  that  the  poor  should  pine, 

"  The  poor  ye  have  alway  "  ? 
^s  the  Judas  heart  that  takes  their  part. 

Would  ye  your  Lord  betray? 

Ay,  rest  you,  Christian  gentlemen. 

And  for  your  resting-place. 
On  priceless  land  build  churches  grand. 

With  many  a  cushioned  space 
Where  ye  may  nod  at  peace  with  God 

Before  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

God  rest  you.  Christian  gentlemen, 
The  while  you  hear  the  Word, 

And  Levites  sleek  of  the  surplice  speak 
Deep  counsels  of  the  Lord, 

And  His  words  that  bum,  into  fable  turn 
When  the  fact  is  too  absurd. 

God  rest  you.  Christian  gentlemen. 

The  while  your  hirelings  try 
To  smoothly  lay  the  narrow  way 

To  mansions  in  the  sky, 
And  with  shifted  load,  your  camels  goad 

To  thread  the  needle's  eye. 
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God  rest  you,  Christian  gentlemen ; 

**  The  just  by  faith  shall  live," 
The  prophet  saith,  and  ye  have  faith 

God  will  at  last  forgive 
Your  puny  souls  for  unjust  tolls, 

False  weight,  and  robbing  sieve. 

God  rest  you.  Christian  gentlemen, 

*'  The  earth  He  gave  to  all 
The  sons  of  men,"  but  then  again. 

As  sons  ye  have  the  call ; 
What  can  expect  the  non-elect 

But  pressure  to  the  wall  ? 

God  rest  you,  Christian  gentlemen, 

"  Judge  not"  can  never  mean 
That  ermined  might  shall  waive  its  light 

Toward  vested  wrong  to  lean. 
But  ^^  Be  not  prone  to  cast  the  stone ; 

Toil,  are  thine  own  hands  clean  ?  " 

Then  rest  you.  Christian  gentlemen, 

In  Christian  hope  secure ; 
As  ye  below  to  judge  were  slow. 

Your  prize  above  is  sure ; 
Your  deeds,  'tis  true,  won't  stand  review. 

But  then  your  hearts  are  pure. 

So  rest  you.  Christian  gentlemen. 

And  cast  away  your  gloom. 
In  trust  ye  may  on  Judgment  Day 

Your  proper  spheres  assume. 
Since  ^^  Christ  was  too  well-bom  himself 

A  gentleman  to  doom." 
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THE  YULE  LOG. 

BY  OUNTON  SGOLLABD. 


Hale  the  Yale  log  in ; 

Heap  the  fagots  high ; 
With  a  merry  din 

Rouse  old  Revelry ! 
Cry '*  Noel!  Noel!" 

Till  the  rafters  ring, 
And  the  gleeful  bell 

Peals  its  answering  I 

Brim  the  Christmas  cup 

From  the  wassail-bowl, 
Now  the  flame  leaps  up 

With  its  ruddy  soul ! 
In  the  glowing  blaze 

How  the  dancers  spin ! 
Deftest  in  the  maze, 

Nimble  Harlequin ! 

Grim  Snapdragon  oomes 

With  his  mimic  ire, 
And  his  feast  of  plums 

Smothered  in  the  fire. 
O  the  days  of  mirth, 

And  the  nights  akin ! 
Heap  the  Christmas  hearth ; 

Hale  the  Yule  log  in  I 


HOW  TO  GET  AN  ARTICLE  INTO  A  MAGAZINE. 


BT  THB   EDITOB. 


IT  would  appear  that  the  Editor  of  The  Abbka  has  enter- 
tained an  angel  unawares.  In  the  early  summer  a 
gentleman  calling  himself  Niels  Gron,  who,  as  we  re- 
member, was  at  that  time  an  applicant  for  a  foreign  appoint- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  government,  came  in  person  to 
Ths  Abena  office  and  presented  for  publication  a  manu- 
script entitled  ^^  Points  in  the  American  and  French  Consti- 
tutions Compared."  This  paper  the  Editor  accepted  on 
account  of  its  merits,  though  he  was  impressed  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Gron  was  unduly  anxious  about  his  appointment, 
and  was,  as  we  thought,  secretly  hoping  that  the  publication 
of  his  contribution  might  promote  his  chances  for  the  place. 
Our  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Gron  wanted  to  be  consul  to 
Java  —  or  maybe  it  was  only  London.  Perhaps  he  has 
received  the  appointment,  in  which  event  we  send  our  con- 
dolence to  Java — or  Great  Britain,  as  the  case  may  be. 

These  remarks  are  introductory  to  the  following  communi- 
cation, which  we  have  just  received  from  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  well-known  Mr.  John  Joseph  Conway,  Editor  of 
Q-alignan€%  Messenger^  now  become  the  Daily  Messengerj  of 
Paris.  We  offer  no  comment  in  publishing  Mr.  Conway's 
communication  further  than  to  commend  Mr.  Niels  Gron  to 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  literary  public.  Should 
any  reputable  journal  be  m  need  of  a  first-lass  article,  appU- 
cation  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Gron,  who,  we  doubt  not,  will 
furnish  the  same  (by  proxy)  ^^at  the  usual  rates." 

Read  Mr.  Conway's  letter  and  reflect  upon  the  possibilities 
of  literary  production  when  inspired  with  the  hope  of  gov- 
ernmental favor  and  a  deep  notion  of  honor  as  an  ingredient 
in  human  conduct. 
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The  Daily  Messenger, 
late  galigkani^s  messenger, 

ESTABLISHED  1814. 

167  Rub  Saint  Honobb, 
Pabis,  October  22, 1897. 
The  Editor  of  The  Arena, 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  from  a  copy  of  The  Literary  Dige$t 
which  found  its  way  to  our  office  that  the  July  number  of 
The  Arena  contains  an  article  comparing  the  points  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  French  and  American  republics.  The 
name  attached  to  the  article  is  Niels  Gron.  Permit  me  to 
say  that  I  am  the  writer  of  that  article.  The  proof  of  this 
statement  is  contained  in  letters  of  Mr.  Gron  which  I  hold 
in  my  possession,  and  which  I  shall  at  once  submit  to  you  in 
case  you  deem  it  necessary.  The  information  upon  which 
the  article  is  based  was  used  by  me  in  the  first  instance  in 
my  leaders  for  The  Daily  Messenger.  How  then  did  Mr. 
Gron  come  by  the  article?  That  gentleman  was  intro- 
duced to  me  in  Paris,  I  think  by  ex-Governor  Sprague  of 
Rhode  Island.  Shortly  afterward  he  asked  me  to  write  him 
an  article  for  some  New  York  sjmdicate.  The  article  in 
question  haying  been  ready  at  hand,  I  sold  him  the  use  of  it, 
but  never  for  a  moment  dreamt  that  he  would  substitute  his 
name  for  mine.  It  now  turns  out  that  not  only  has  he  not 
paid  for  the  article,  but  he  has  had  it  published  in  The 
Arena  over  his  own  name.  As  the  latter  act  implies  a 
species  of  literary  immorality  to  which  I  can  lend  no  counte- 
nance I  must  ask  you  to  publish  this  letter  in  The  Arena 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Stealing  the  product  of 
another  man's  brains  and  palming  it  off  as  though  it  were 
one's  own  is  not  only  an  injury  to  the  victim,  but  a  fraud 
upon  the  public.  I  mean  to  use  the  substance  of  the  article 
in  question  as  a  chapter  of  a  book  upon  which  I  am  working, 
and  therefore  there  is  all  the  more  necessity  of  making  you 
aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case  now. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Joseph  Conway, 

Editor  Paris  Daily  Messenger. 
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Sir  Thomas  Kho  on  Edaeatioii. 

IT  was  at  Manila,  the  capital  of  the  Philippines,  that  I 
took  passage  on  the  good  ship  Southern  Cross  bound 
from  Shanghai  to  Batavia.  My  wish  was  to  look  into 
the  conditions  of  life  in  Malaysia,  and  the  opportunity  of- 
fered when  the  Southern  Cross  went  by  in  that  direction. 

No  place  suggests  the  formation  of  easy  new  friendships 
so  strongly  as  does  the  deck  of  a  sailing  vessel  on  a  smooth 
sea.  The  region  should  be  the  tropics,  and  the  time  should 
be  evening.  Hesperus  should  hang  low  in  the  west,  and  the 
green  outlines  of  islands,  bordered  with  bamboo,  should  be 
seen  not  far  to  the  east. 

Among  the  passengers  who  came  on  board  of  the  Southern 
Cross  at  Manila  was  Sir  Thomas  Eho,  E.  C.  B. ;  and  it  is 
the  substance  of  a  conversation  with  this  distinguished  savant 
which  I  wish  to  record.  I  sought  an  introduction  to  Sir 
Thomas,  and  he  was  courteous  enough  to  favor  my  advances. 
During  our  voyage  we  fell  into  talks  about  many  questions ; 
some  trivial  and  some  severe.  Our  intercourse  grew  to  free- 
dom in  a  few  days,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  query  Sir 
Thomas  of  certam  mattei.  concerning  which  I  did  not  doubt 
he  was  preeminently  well-informed.  As,  for  example,  in  a 
personal  way  I  learned  by  inquiry  that  his  old  family  estate 
in  Borneo  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Kapuas,  about  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  There  his 
ancestors  had  resided  as  far  back  as  the  Feudal  Ages. 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  hale  and  hearty  character,  whom  I  found 
it  most  agreeable  to  know.  His  comments  on  aspects  of 
current  civilization  in  the  East  and  the  West  were  direct 
and  generally  instructive.  I  made  notes  of  his  criticisms  on 
the  tendencies  of  civilization  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
will  venture  to  reproduce  from  my  memoranda  some  of  the 
things  he  said.  In  a  philosophical  way  I  made  a  special 
inquiry  about  lus  knightship's  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
higher  education  in  its  relations  to  progress. 
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On  the  eyening  of  the  20th  of  May,  1894,  we  sat  on  board 
to  a  late  hour  enjoymg  the  dim  and  fragrant  seascape  of  the 
tropics.  We  were  passing  Palawan  on  the  left.  Sir  Thomas 
threw  his  cigar  over  the  gunwale  and  in  response  to  mj 
suggestion  about  the  geneiul  effect  of  scholastic  training  said: 

^^Ni  lum  khi  du-tol  mo  chok  Ham-rikkj.  Eroh  lak  tol 
piki  um  me  ku  whah  til  fee  pum  f um  doo  Ilk  shu-ki.  Doa 
mu  kin  pu  dil  um  ooah  Eooah  shu-si-to-boo.  Lan  di  hop 
kunder  mag  hoo  san  kschu-ly-doo-ly,  un  huoah  bah  spank-h." 

I  should  have  said  that  during  my  stay  in  the  character 
of  a  student  at  the  University  of  Bangkok  I  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  languages  of  Oceanica  and  had  given 
particular  attention  to  Chimpanzee.  It  was  therefore  a  de- 
light to  hear  Sir  Thomas  in  his  vernacular.  I  should  be  glad 
to  repeat  all  his  remarks  in  the  original,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  well  versed  in  the  higher 
Simian  dialects  I  will  English  Sir  Thomas's  observations, 
giving  the  sense  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  our  imperfect  forms 
of  speech. 

Sir  Thomas's  first  remark,  as  reported  above  verbatim,  sig- 
nifies: ^^I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  result  of  your 
education  in  America.  It  seems  to  me  to  work  by  contraries 
in  this  —  that  the  system  puts  the  face  of  a  man  [wn  ooah 
KooaK]  on  the  wrong  side  of  him,  so  that  he  looks  always 
backwards.  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  face  of  an  educated 
man  set  to  the  fore,  as  if  he  were  going  somewhere." 

I  was  somewhat  amused  at  Sir  Thomas's  first  pass,  and 
gave  a  little  laugh  in  the  Malay  manner ;  but  he  was  per- 
fectly serious,  and  sending  a  whiff  from  his  second  cigar  he 
continued  (I  translate)  : 

"  I  know  you  call  this  thing  of  yours  education.  And  you 
have,  as  I  have  learned,  many  colleges  to  promote  it.  The 
system  seems  to  have  been  invented  in  Europe  at  a  time 
when  the  only  light  came  from  an  ignis  fatutia  (Bto-M-durnrli^ 
in  the  rear.  There  was  not  at  that  time  one  fore-torch  of 
knowledge  or  hope  in  the  world.  The  man  of  your  so-called 
Middle  Ages  was  not,  I  confess,  much  to  blame  for  thinking 
that  the  past  is  a  Big  Thing.  How  could  he  be  censured 
for  not  knowing  that  the  past  is  only  the  remaining  dust  and 
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darkness  of  a  dead  world?  It  is  only  when  living  men,  bom 
in  what  they  call  an  enlightened  age,  persist  in  educating 
their  youth  by  twisting  their  faces  around  towards  the  dead 
world  that  I  protest." 

I  told  his  knightship  in  answer  that  I  thought  his  remark 
was  too  sweeping ;  that,  though  a  collegian,  I  was  not  myself 
a  devotee  of  the  past ;  and  that  I  knew  another  college  man 
or  two  who  believed  that  the  future  ought  to  be  constructed 
out  of  new  mateiials. 

"  Koon  soa  ki  tum  chin-ni  khat  mik,"  said  Sir  Thomas ; 
that  is,  "  There  may  be  a  few  of  that  kind  —  but  not  many." 
"If  my  information  be  authentic,"  he  continued,  "your  educa- 
tion consists  mostly  in  teaching  men  how  to  stop.  Nothing 
in  Ham-rikky,  I  hear,  is  thought  to  be  so  inimical  to  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  as  a  belief  in  the  revolution  of  the 
eailli  on  its  axis.  It  is  a  great  part  of  the  higher  learning  to 
prevent  the  motion  of  the  earth  by  denying  it  1  One  of  your 
poets  declares  that '  The  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with 
the  process  of  the  suns,'  but  he  did  not  learn  this  at  college ; 
he  learned  it  when  he  was  alone  on  the  chalky  crags  of  Dover 
communing  with  the  sea. 

"  Your  college  men  are  as  a  rule  in  mortal  dread  of  the 
'process  of  the  suns.'  They  consult  their  charts  and  find 
that  according  to  Duns  Scotus  it  is  wrong  for  the  sun  to  pro- 
ceed; therefore  the  sun  does  not  proceed  —  else  the  sun 
would  disturb  the  existing  order. 

"  The  average  college  man,"  continued  his  knightship, "  hud- 
dles down  close  to  the  wall  and  waits  for  some  ancient  dog- 
cart to  come  along.  As  soon  as  a  time-worn  vehicle  passes 
on  its  way  back  to  the  last  camping-ground,  he  hails  it  and 
mounts.  And  on  that  *  safe  and  sound  '  dog-cart  of  reaction 
and  retrogression  and  cant  he  rides  the  journey  through." 

Sir  Thomas  gave  another  puff  and  went  on :  "I  have 
learned  that  nearly  all  your  university  productions  are 
leagued  with  those  social  and  political  forces  which  drive 
backwards.  It  is  said  that  your  leaders  of  progress,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  spring  directly  from  the  people,  while 
your  graduates  are  gathered  into  the  silken  folds  of  an  apa- 
thetic aristocracy.     Nine   out  of  ten  of  them  take  refuge 
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under  the  cloak  of  organization,  and  the  other  one,  if  he 
venture  into  the  open,  is  generally  driven  back !  No  doubt 
this  m  primarily  a  weakness,  but  in  the  language  of  your 
poet,  ^  to  be  weak  is  miserable.' 

^^  Your  educated  men  turn  to  books  instead  of  affairs,  and 
out  of  books  they  seek  to  extract  the  mystery  and  majesty  of 
life.  They  seem  not  to  know  that  nearly  all  books  are  a  re- 
hash of  other  hash  that  was  hashed  in  the  first  place  out  of 
superstition  and  ignorance.  The  evanescent  character  of  your 
literature  proves  this  to  be  true.  How  long  do  your  books 
last  ?  If  one  of  them  survives  a  season  it  is  placarded  as  a 
prodigy.  What  has  become  of  the  books  that  have  been  pro- 
duced during  the  nineteenth  century  ?  After  Hugo,  Buckle, 
and  Darwin,  who  ?  One  of  these  three  went  through  college, 
and  the  other  two  were  educated  mostly  by  their  mothers. 

"Why  do  your  educated  men  join  themselves  to  the 
enemies  of  progress  ?  Why  do  they  conclude,  even  before 
graduation,  that  the  principal  work  in  the  world  is  to  govern 
mankind  by  means  of  institutions  and  opinions,  the  design  of 
which  is  to  prevent  the  governed  from  growth  and  emancipa- 
tion ?  Do  your  scholars  really  believe  that  civilization  is  a 
stationary  product  of  the  past?  Do  they  believe  that  wealth 
and  slavery  are  the  only  two  things  to  be  worshipped  ?  Do 
they  know  so  little  of  history  as  not  to  be  well  aware  that 
every  single  progressive  movement  of  the  human  race  has 
been  the  outgrowth  and  destruction  of  existing  conditions  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  forward  march  that  did  not  begin  in  I'evolu- 
tion?  Was  there  ever  any  advantage  in  standing  still  ?  Is 
not  all  life  a  process  of  bursting  out  from  a  humus  which  is 
the  result  of  decomposed  materials?  Does  nature  ever  try 
to  revive  a  dead  tree  ?  Can  you  educate  life  into  anything 
that  is  not  germinal?  It  seems  to  me  strange  that  the  schol- 
ars of  the  West  should  combine  their  forces  with  the  extinct 
order  which  the  past  has  entailed  on  the  present.  The  pres- 
ent ought  to  have  an  order  of  its  own,  and  so  ought  the 
future. 

"  In  Borneo,"  Sir  Thomas  continued,  "  we  have  a  system  of 
education  quite  different  from  that  of  Europe  and  America. 
Our  leading  institution  is  our  Naturschule^  or  Nature  Uni- 
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versity,  in  which  all  of  our  youth  —  not  a  few  —  are  edu- 
cated alike  by  processes  which  are  native  to  our  manner  of 
life.  Under  the  influence  of  this  system  our  youth  are  not 
perhaps  as  capable  in  history  and  philosophy  as  are  the  grad- 
uates of  Western  institutions,  but  our  young  people  attend- 
ing the  Naturschule  seem  to  bring  out  what  is  in  them,  and 
to  be  adapted  in  a  high  degree  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  to  live. 

*^  Meanwhile,  we  have  made  progress.  We  have  learned 
to  walk  on  two  feet  and  to  fashion  a  stick  and  to  kindle  a 
fire.  I  do  not  presume,"  said  Sir  Thomas  in  conclusion, 
^^to  advise  the  people  of  Europe  and  America;  for  that  would 
be  presumptuous.  But  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear,  as  I 
shall  insist  in  my  lecture  this  afternoon  before  the  normal 
class  of  our  Naturschule,  that  it  is  not  a  good  educational 
method  to  twist  around  the  face  of  man  and  set  it  backwards." 


Joarney  and  Sleep. 

The  height  we  strive  for  and  behold  in  dream 
Ib  higher  than  the  highest  Alp.    It  lies 
In  far  sublimity  against  the  skies, 

Cloud-hooded,  inaccessible,  supreme ! 

The  emp3rrean  snows  upon  it  seem 
Like  glints  of  glory  through  the  crimson  dyes 
Of  falling  star-flakes  where  they  crystallize 

Under  the  sun^s  intolerable  gleam. 

That  upward  way !    How  steep  and  sharply  drawn 
Across  the  shadows  of  the  mountain-s  face 
Lies  the  white  line  of  travel  up  the  scar ! 
There  must  the  bleeding  feet,  stiU  toiling  on 
0*er  broken  stones,  climb  yet  a  little  space, 
And  then,  sleep,  sleep— under  the  Evening  Star. 
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real  addition  to  literature,] 


eathrie'8  <<  Modern  Poet  Prophets."  * 

Mr.  Guthrie's  volume  on  "Modern  Poet  Prophets"  does 
credit  to  American  letters  and  sheds  distinguishing  lustre  on  the 
Ohio  Valley  as  a  literary  field  and  Cincinnati  as  a  centre  of 
culture.  Meritorious  works  of  a  severely  critical  character  are 
rare  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  West,  a  word  still 
applied  to  the  centre.  The  rapid  growth  of  a  vigorous  new 
literature  in  poetry  and  fiction  and  the  spread  of  academic  train- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  hitherto  "wild  and  woolly  West"  have 
prepared  even  the  popular  mind  for  the  pleasurable  study  of 
art  principles  and  for  comparative  estimates  of  authors.  The 
essays  before  us  are  not  "  popular  "  on  the  ground  of  being  easy 
to  read,  nor  are  they  local  or  provincial  in  any  sense.  On  the 
contrary,  they  appeal  mainly  to  readers  well  equipped  with  the 
instruments  of  trained  thought  and  familiar  with  modern  litera- 
ture  in  its  relations  to  philosophy,  science,  art,  and  ethics.  To 
such  readers  the  several  rich  and  scholarly  expository  studies 
here  inadequately  reviewed  cannot  fail  to  prove  charming  in 
their  peculiar  style  and  most  wholesomely  stimulating  in  their 
substance,  whether  that  substance  be  drawn  from  the  writer's 
full  mind  or  poured  by  him  from  the  deep  souls  of  the  poets  he 
loves.  The  book,  like  the  enchanted  cask  in  "  Faust,"  yields 
various  wines  from  one  faucet,  —  at  least  ten  varieties  besides 
the  sparkling  vintage  from  the  author's  own  vats. 

As  Ruskin,  before  venturing  to  lay  down  principles  for  the 
modern  painter,  schooled  himself  in  the  technique  of  drawing,  so 
Mr.  Guthrie  modestly  proves  himself  a  successful  wooer  of 
poetry,  "  that  most  wily  and  exacting  siren  of  all  the  arts,"  for, 
on  the  page  next  after  that  beautifully  dedicating  to  his  wife  these 
"  first  fruits  of  long-shared  studies  and  enthusiasms,"  stands  a 
luminous  sonnet,  like  a  vestibule  lamp,  forelighting  the  guest  to 
the  house  of  the  modern  muses.  This  poetic  light  is  so  refracted 
by  the  ground  glass  of  figurative  language  that  some  readers  find 
it  obscure ;  the  sonnet,  in  fact,  is  almost  as  bad  and  not  quite 

1  **  Modern  Poet  Prophets :  EBsayB,  Critical  and  Interpretative."    By  WUllam  Nor- 
man Gnthrle.    The  Robert  Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  1897. 
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BO  good  as  certain  of  Browning's  best  short  poems.  Like  *'  My 
Star,"  however,  it  suggests  infinite  things,  and  demonstrates 
once  for  all  that  Mr.  Guthrie  is  not  only  a  critic  of  poetry  but  a 
poet,  and  therefore  a  sympathetic  interpreter  of  poetical  messages. 

The  theme,  Poet  Pi'ophets^  recalls  Carlyle's  identification  of  two 
meanings  in  the  word  ^^vatesy"  —  ^^a  messenger  he,  sent  from 
the  Infinite  Unknown  with  tidings  to  us.  We  may  call  him  Poet, 
Prophet,  God."  The  Man  of  God,  Mr.  Guthrie  calls  him,  a 
teacher  yet  not  a  preacher,  ^^  most  effective  because  he  does  not 
preach,"  though  a  bringer  of  divine,  immortal  truth,  clad  in 
beauty. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  author  is  that  of  expositor, 
guide,  interpreter  of  the  poets  whose  theory  and  ideals  he  dis- 
cusses. In  his  function  as  ^^  sign-post,"  or  rather  cicerone,  of 
Parnassus,  he  certainly  does  all  that  could  be  asked  of  a  con- 
scientious leader  who  knows  every  inch  of  the  ground  traversed. 
A  linguist,  a  logical  thinker,  a  sensitive  discriminator  in  matters 
of  taste,  morality,  religion,  he  can  always  be  trusted  as  one 
knowing  whereof  he  affirms,  and  never  venturing  an  ipse  dixit 
not  founded  on  careful  investigation  and  thought.  But  whether 
from  unconscious  bias  or  from  an  overflowing  enthusiasm  which 
at  times  forgets  the  assigned  limits  of  the  mere  expositor  stand- 
ing outside  of  the  subjects  presented,  Mr.  Guthrie  has  not  con- 
cealed his  peraonal  conclusions  or  his  prevailing  sympathies  in 
these  very  earnest  and,  in  passages,  almost  passionate  essays. 
Throughout  his  unprejudiced  and  sincerely  liberal  discussions  of 
pessimism,  realism,  and  modem  doubt,  clearly  shines  evidence 
of  his  affinity  with  optimism,  idealism,  and  faith  in  the  unseen. 
In  the  modern  prophet  poets  he  finds  ^^  subtle  resemblance" 
to  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet  in  no  case  is  he 
opinionated  or  more  or  less  dogmatic.  A  seeker  after  truth, 
liberal,  open-minded,  assuming  ^^ progress"  to  be  the  law  of  the 
universe,  he  nowhere  claims  more  for  his  ^^  prognostications  than 
that  which  betrays  a  well-meaning  piece  of  fallible  specula- 
tion." Perhaps  his  creed  is  approximately  expressed  in  his 
own  words:  *^ Things  are  stable  only  through  constant  regular 
change."  Again :  ^'  How  strange  would  seem  to  our  minds  the 
actual  conceptions  of  many  dogmatists  whose  words  we  quote 
with  zest,  and  whose  spirit  we  rightly  commend,  because  it  begot 
the  spirit  that  uses  their  old  loords  in  a  better  sense  than  theirs." 

So  much  for  the  qualification  and  temper  of  the  author :  he  is 
a  truth-seeker,  not  ^a  dogmatist ;  hopeful,  not  despondent ;  bold, 
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yet  not  too  bold;  hospitable  to  all  men's  sincere  thought  and 
feeling,  a  devout  man  who  might  say  the  Scripture  prayer,  **Lord, 
I  believe :  help  thou  my  unbelief."  And  he  believes  something, 
not  nothing. 

This  book  itself  should  be  read  in  the  order  of  its  contents, 
as  follows :  —  Introductory  Essay,  Ideal  Womanhood  in  Dante, 
Goethe,  and  Robert  Browning ;  I.  Leopardi  and  Evolutional  Pfes- 
simism ;  II.  **  Obermann  "  of  Senancour  and  Matthew  Arnold,  or 
Morals  Divorced  from  Theology;  III.  Agnostic  Poets  of  our 
Day,  Clough,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Arnold ;  IV.  The  Prometheus 
Unbound  of  Shelley,  a  Drama  of  Human  Destiny ;  V.  The  Per- 
manence  of  Art,  or  Art  and  Ontology ;  VI.  Realistic  Art  on  the 
Stage,  Gerhardt  Hauptmann ;  VII.  The  Message  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, the  Camden  Sage. 

The  introductory  study  of  ideal  womanhood,  though  a  noble 
grouping  of  some  of  the  sublimest  and  most  beautiful  creations 
of  three  inimitable  poets,  is  really  a  lecture,  and  has  no  organic 
connection  with  the  seven  essays  which  are  the  unified  body 
and  soul  of  the  volume.  The  sixth  of  these  essays,  that  on 
Hauptmann  and  his  plays,  —  one  of  the  most  valuable,  sug- 
gestive, and  entertaining  chapters  in  the  series,  —  though  less 
vitally  related  to  the  main  theme  than  the  others,  brings  oat 
helpful  considerations  on  realistic  art. 

The  six  essays  which  may  for  convenience  be  entitled  Leopardi, 
Senancour  and  Arnold,  Agnostic  Poets,  Shelle}^  Art,  and  Walt 
Whitman,  are  closely  linked  together  in  a  continuous  chain  of 
association.  The  several  great  poet  prophets,  the  substance  of 
whose  messages  is  given  and  interpreted  for  us  by  Mr.  Guthrie, 
are  so  many  piers  or  arches  on  which  rests  the  big  bridge  from 
the  arid  shore  of  pessimism  to  the  cloudy  coast  of  optimism  — 
from  Leopardi  to  Whitman.  The  author  contemplated  adding  at 
least  two  more  arches  for  the  span,  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
By  all  means  should  this  be  done,  so  that  the  shining  bridge  shall 
reach  still  nearer  to  the  celestial  terminus,  to  the  reality  of  the 
ideal. 

The  plan  of  a  brief  review  forbids  more  than  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  author's  design  and  matter.  The  poets  chosen 
as  exponents  of  modern  thought  and  aspiration  are  each  shown 
to  stand  for  a  sincere  conviction  and  a  doctrine  of  life  and  duty. 
Each  represents  a  theory  of  the  universe  and  a  standard  of  con- 
duct. Leorpardi  voices  the  gospel  of  evolution  in  its  application 
to  man's  hope  or  despair.     Senancour  in  his  ^*  Obermann,"  and 
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Matthew  Arnold  in  all  his  moral  writings,  set  forth  what  practice 
of  righteousness  and  what  degree  of  happiness  are  compatible 
with  a  system  in  which  ethics  is  divorced  from  theology  —  a 
system  of  religion  without  dogma.  The  agnostic  poets,  Clougb, 
Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Arnold,  are  summoned  to  depose  that  ^^  the 
only  test  of  truth  is  life,''  and  that  ^^our  business  is  with  man 
as  he  now  is;"  our  duty,  ^Ho  lead  our  life  now  with  a  noble 
courage,"  undaunted  by  the  dread  of  the  unknowable  or  the  fear 
of  the  ghost  of  dead  authority.  In  Shelley's  "Prometheus" 
agnosticism  finds  a  grander  symbolism,  a  more  satisfying  dream, 
a  comprehensive  idealism  which  in  effect  is  filled  with  hope,  and 
stimulates  to  strenuous  action.  The  essay  on  "Prometheus 
Unbound  "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inspiring  of  the  whole  series. 
In  the  great  drama  Mr.  Guthrie  finds  an  "  imperishable  poem," 
an  inspired  message  which  "  will  speak  to  the  future  of  the  ^  last 
things '  as  eloquently  as  to  us,"  which  "  will  serve  untold  genera- 
tions "  and  "  give  them  faith  in  the  good  that  reveals  himself  as 
Beauty." 

The  masterly  essay  on  "The  Permanence  of  Art"  introduces 
into  the  discussion  an  aesthetic  element,  and  considers,  with 
more  acumen  and  great  vigor,  what  will  be  the  probable  effect 
upon  poetry  and  the  other  beautiful  arts,  of  the  several  schools 
of  philosophy  now  in  vogue.  The  author's  conclusion  is  that  the 
theory  called  monism  is  the  one  most  likely  to  foster  and  make 
permanent  the  spirit  and  practice  of  fine  art.  However,  monism, 
unmodified,  might  render  art  work  "  too  precise  and  rigidly 
aesthetic." 

The  concluding  essay  gathers  up  much  that  has  been  suggested 
in  preceding  essays  and  completes  the  whole  series  in  a  very 
enthusiastic  exposition[of  Walt  Whitman's  "  wholesome  monistic 
optimism."  This  chapter,  the  longest  in  the  book,  has  been  pub- 
lished separately  under  the  title  of  "Walt  Whitman,  the  Cam- 
den Sage."  It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  be  told  that  "  it  is 
by  a  consideration  of  him  as  a  religious  teacher  that  wo  shall  do 
well  to  approach  his  work." 

W.    H.    VSNABLK. 


THE  ARENA  FOR  JANUARY. 


The  first  number  of  The  Arena  for 
the  New  Year  will  fully  luaintaiu  the 
high  standard  of  the  ^lagazine  of  the 
People,  llie  battle  for  reform  will  be 
continued  with  unabated  vigor. 

The  interest  in  all  reformatory  move- 
ments and  in  The  Arena  is  indicated  by 
the  overwhelming  pressure  of  contribu- 
tions upon  our  space.  From  every  quar- 
ter the  cry  of  the  people  is  heard. 

''Freedom  and  Its  Opportunities." 

Governor  John  B.  Kogers,  of  Wash- 
ington, will  complete  his  vigorous  and 
patriotic  contributions  on  "  Freedom  and 
J&B  Opportunities,^^  His  two  papers  on 
this  subject  will  influence  not  a  little  the 
opinion  of  the  times. 

James  J«  Walt  on  Interstate  Protec- 
tive Tariffs. 

The  subject  of  "  Our  Interstate  Protec- 
tive Tariffs'*'*  will  be  ably  presented  by 
James  J.  Wait,  wlio  powerfully  exposes 
the  discriminative  freight  rates  adopted 
by  many  of  the  Wostern  railways. 

Mason  on  ^^Mnnlcipal  Proprietorship." 

Augustus  L.  Mason,  A.M.,  ex-President 
of  the  Citizens'  Street  Railway  Company, 
of  Indianapolis,  will  ably  review  the 
questions  at  issue  relative  to  the  mu- 
nicipal proprietorship  of  street  railways 
and  similar  quasi-public  properties.  Mr. 
Mason  gives  the  public  one  of  the  most 
interesting  contributions  of  the  period. 

B.  0.  Flower  on  the  Poet  Reformer. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  will  continue  his 
contributions  with  an  article  on  ^^  Jame^ 
G.  Clarke^  the  Beformer  Poet  of  California 
and  the  World:' 


tions  of  the  two  great  Engllsh-BpeaUng 
peoples  of  North  America.  We  specially 
comineud  Mr.  Spence's  paper  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public. 

<<  Questionings  f^om  the  Fewi«'» 

Benjamin  F.  Burnham  will  present  a 
strong  article  entitled  "  Questionings fHm 
the  Pexos.''  In  this  contribution  Mr. 
Burnham  gives  a  caustic  criticism  on  the 
condition  of  religious  teaching  from  the 
point  of  observation  of  a  layman. 

Helen  Campbell. 

Our  well-known  lady  contribotor, 
Helen  Campbell,  will  present  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  article  under  the 
Cjiption  ^^/8  American  Domesticity  De- 
creasing^ and  If  So^  Whyf  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell discusses  this  question  as  an  author- 
ity, and  her  views  will  be  received  with 
much  interest  and  favor  by  the  public. 

**  Plutocracy  and  War.'* 

Tlie  Editor's  contribution  will  he  on 
"  Plutocracy  and  War^  In  this  he  will 
show  the  crafty  double  attitude  whioh 
the  money  power  of  tlie  world  now  holds 
with  respect  to  international  conflicts. 

Robert  Blight  on  the  MlsUetoe. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  botani- 
cal paper  on  the  ^^ Mistletoe^'  will  be 
presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Blight.  The 
coutilbution  will  appear  seasonably,  and 
will  be  read  with  keen  interest. 


Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Under  the  caption  "  Our  Friends  thp. 
Enemy  "  Mr.  John  G.  Spence,  Barrister, 
of  Toronto,  will  present  one  of  the  ablest 
discussions  over  published  on  the  rela- 


Charles  Baldwln^s  Story. 

Under  the  title  of  *'  TAc  Smelling  of 
the  Honorable  Jerry  Wehh'^''  3Ir.  Charles 
Baldwin  will  preseut  an  amusing  satiri- 
cal sketch,  the  motif  of  which  is  drawn 
from  the  current  abuses  of  political  life. 

The  remainder  of  the  number  for  Jana- 
ary  will  be  occu]iied  witli  The  Editor^s 
Evening^  containing  his  usual  number  of 
brief  studies  and  sket^'hes,  and  with  the 
Plaza  of  the  Poets  and  Book  Beviewa, 
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A  XMAS  CIFT   FOR 

ONE   DOLLAf 

APPROPRIATE  ALIKE   FOR  ONE  OR  ALL. 

A  broad  statement  this,  but  one 
that  \m  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Not  onl;  can  you  make  such  a  presenl  on  such  terlDs,  but 
doing  so  )ou  nrill  be  giving  somelhing  ihal  will  remain  a  source 
delight  and  inslruclion  to  its  foitunale  uwner  for  years  In  CO 
We  have  decided  lo  emend  ihrouph  ihe  holiday  season  our  remai 

ble  Introductory  offer  on  the  gieai 

HOME  REFERENCE  LIBRAR 

in  lea  large  handsome  volumes,  over  5,000  pages  and  1,000  illus 
[Lona,  which  has  recently  been  completed  after  years  of  preparal 
and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money.  Our  reason  for  thil 
that  the  sets  sold  in  (his  manner  will  be  the  most  effective  advei 
ing  that  we  coutd  give  the  reeular  sulisciiplion  edition  which  1 
be  sold  after  Jan.  ist  at  $60.00  net. 

Briefly,  it  is  a  gathering  within  the  covers  of  one 
all  that  usually  goes  lo  make  up  the  "  reference  con 
lie  or  private  collection  of  books.  Chief  among  the 
library  stand  the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA,  ATLAS,  AND  DICTIONARY 

necessities  in  every  home,  office,  or  school  in  the  land,  liui  bed 
these,  it  includes  Biographical  Dictionary,  Oazetteer  of  I 
United  States,  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms,  and  ot 


of  bookc 


indispensable 

TheEncyclopedia^,,,':;,,;!, 

twice  the  price  of  the  whole  library,  lliifarcxulleiire 
the  book  of  reference  for  every  man,  woman.or  stu- 
dent to  have  Dt  his  or  her  elbow  at  all  times  for 
quick,  ready  reference.  It  is  the  latest,  best,  mo^^t 
coTicite.  yet  thorough  and  accurate  encyclopedia 
extant,  and  the  only  one  in  existence  that  Is 
brought  down  to  September,  1897.  It  is 
edited  by  John  Clark  Ridpath.  LL.  D.  It  in- 
cludes comprehensive  and  reliable  ariicles  on  The 
Cuban  Rebellion,  Klondike  Gold  Fields. 
Moving  Photography,  and  other  topics  of  live 
inleresi  today.  In  all,  nearly  100,000  tOplC5 
treated,   and   these   are   magnificently 


ind  d 


!iands  of  engravings,  colorei 


■king  reference  libra ry- 
^rw\^  A^lQe  comprises  ahan 

I  ne  Mil  as  „,  „"„,,  „d  cn 

down  to  date;  loo  colored  and  200  I 
which,  for  convenience  sake,  are  scallF 
the  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedia,  a 
their  alphabetical  arrangement.  Als 
ot   diagrams,  sketches,  bailie  plans,  p 


The  Dictionary;; 


OUR  GREAT  INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER. 


guists  of  modem  times.     It  is  an  unabridgedi  1 

mological,  pronouncing,  literary,  scientific  and  te 
nical  Dictionary  of  the  Knelish  language,  and  is 
acknowledj^ed  authority  both  in  England  1 
America.  The  regular  price  of  this  great  king 
books  U  £24.00.  11  c^mpri^,es  nearly  3,000  clofl 
printed  columns  of  words  and  definili'jns. 

For  advertising  purposes  merely,  and  to  i 

grand  work  to  the  public,  we  have  decided  ' 

few    fet»  in  each  community  at  about  O 

the  subscription  price,  and  deliver  the 


i-thlrd  Of 


iOOD  ONLY  URTI 
JANUARY  Ist. 


UPON  PAYMENT  OF  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAF 


further  agree  that  if,  after  keeping 

lied,  you  are  at  lilicrtj  lorelurn  it  lo  us,  ano  receive  your  m' 
OBTAin  ^Ue  nad  the  ciiuiplPte  set  will  ti<>  toi 
SICIV  U  Uri  C  Unless  otherwise  lustniotert,  sh1| 
■K  ^^  ■  ■  ■■«  pause-  BiiUicqupntpiiynienta  will  be  ut 
DOLLAR  Mnrooco  nndFuU  BhespJilnflliiKs 


days  and  thoroughly  testing  it,  you  a 


and  «z.M,  rennsctlvvly.   To  those  w 


«  supiillvil.the  moDtlilv  pnymi 

I  an  extra  ilurKhle  andbanclsui 
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ifamp  for  posMge  on  40-|Miga  booklet  ot  sam 
,1 — 1..,  u — ,  Raferencc  Library  and  Ita  0 


THE  SUNDARD  tMERION  PUBLISHING  CO.,  9-11  East  I6tli  St.,  New  York  CI1 


HARPES^S.WEEKL 


...  I^OI^   1808... 

will  continue  to  present  to  its  readers  the  most  interesting  and  important  events  and 
achievements  of  civiiiMttion, 

Wherever  interest  is  centred,  there  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  correspondents  ind 
artists  will  be  found,  as,  for  instance,  at 


The  Klondike 


from  which  place,  each  week,  most  interesting  letters  frorn  o 
ent  have  been  received. 


r  special  correspond- 


The  Development  of  the  Middle  West 

Franklin  Maithews  will  make  a  lour  of  investigation  in  the  smaller  as  well  as 
larger  cities  of  the  middle  west,  and  Ihe  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  Agricul- 
tural, Industrial,  Political,  and  Social  conditions  will  be  recorded  in  letters 
which  will  appear  periodically  in  HARPER'S  WREKLY.     There  will  also  be  a 

London  Letter 

treating  of  Art  and   Literature  as  well  as  the  Social  and   Political  problems  of 

the  Old  World. 

In  the  interest  of  ihe  WliEKI.Y,  Caspar  Whitnky,  author  of  the  book  on  Eng- 
lish athletics  entitled  "A  Sporting  Pilgriraage,"  is  now  on  what  may  be  called 

A  Sporting  Pilgrimage  Around  the  World 

On  his  way  to  Vancouver  he  made  studies  of  Sport  in  the  West.  From  Van- 
couver he  sailed  for  Japan  ;  thence  to  China  and  Siam,  where  he  will  make  his  princi- 
pal hunt  froni  Bangkok,  because  the  interior  of  Siam  contains  a  great  variety  of  big 
game.  Mr.  Wkitnev  will  visit  India,  and  then  proceed  to  Europe  to  prepare  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Sports  of  Qermany,  Prance,  and  England. 

There  will  be  two  Serials  in  ihe  year  1898.  The  first  will  be  "The  Red  .Axe," 
by  S.  R,  ('KiiCKrn .  The  second  serial  will  be  "  The  .Associ.ited  Hermits,"  bv  Frask 
R.  SrucK'iu.N. 

Among  the  sjiecial  contributors  to  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  are  Carl  ScHi'Rz, 
W.  1).  HnwKLf.s,  Hknrv  Jami;s,  E.  S.  Maktin,  .Vrnoi.d  Whitk,  Hkrack  Hltchinsox, 
and  iHher.s. 

JO  CENTS  A  COPY.      $4.00  A  YEAR 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  ^^^  London 


t 
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Werner's  Magazine  Study  Club 

COURSE  1-THE  FINE  ART  OF  POETRY 

A  New  Departure  in  tbe  Study  of  Literature  for  Schools  and  for 

IHIvate  Study,  and  for  Clubs. 

It  is  imposaible  to  get  at  the  kernel  of  literature  by  memoriKing  dates,  names,  or  oir- 
cnmstances  of  family,  fnends,  and  surroundings.  A  poem  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  work 
of  art  presupposes  a  masterwork.  The  view-point  of  this  new  departure  is  that  a  poet 
should  oe  approached  through  his  work,  never  through  his  life;  also  that  the  human  voice 
in  song  and  in  speech  forms  the  basis  of  music  and  of  poetrv,  and  that  literature  should  be 
studied  in  connection  with  its  oral  expression — that  is,  it  snould  be  read  aloud. 

TjnT7p'MT7|?^Q       for  September,  1897,  begins  a  course  of  *'Art  Studies 
as  a  Means  of  Peraonal  Culture."     Literature,   a  fine 

llir  A /^  A  7T1^Th     ^^^^  ^^  *^®  subject  of  the  first  course,  which  continues 

^ until  May,    1898  —  nine   months,   or  one  full  season 

of  school  or  literary  work. 

Contents  for  each  Issue :  Reprint  of  the  poem  —  analysis —the  poet's  art-material 
— language — critical  notes — extracts  from  the  poet's  other  works  —  the  poet,  biographical 
and  critical — allied  arts — significance  of  this  art- work  in  the  gallery  of  all  fine  arts  — 
references  for  reading — subjects  with  outlines,  as  suggestions  for  papers  by  club  members 
—  suggestions  for  programmes  for  other  club  meetings.  Each  paper  is  illustrated,  and  these 
illustrations  may  be  used  by  art-clubs  as  works  for  study  and  analysis. 

Full  Syllabus  and  further  information  f umisbed  upon  application. 

EDGAR  S.  WERNER,  108  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 

N.  B.  —  Correspondence  with  SchooU,  Teachers  of  Literature,  Clubs,  etc,  solicited. 


FHEE  njiPPS. 

The  International, 

An  lUtistrated 

Mofithly 
Magazine* 

S1.60  A  YEAR.  16  CENTS  A  COPY. 

SAMPLE  COPIES   10  CENTS   EACH. 


The  only  standard  literary  magazine  having 

exclusive  features. 

Tales  from  Foreign  Tongues. 

Six  Notable  Contests,  closing  Jan.  31, 1898. 

Great  Educational  Prizes. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  —  Balatka  Academr  of  Music,  Chicago. 

Virgil  Practice  GUvier,  Chlcaffo. 
Gregg  System  of  Shorthand,  Chicago. 
(May  b«  taken  by  mail.) 
Eaatinan  Business  College,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  T.    (May  be  taken  by  maU  ) 

and  600  other  prizes. 
Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars.    A  little  work 

getting  subscribers  will  win  any  of  the  abore  splendid 

scholarships. 


UNION  QUOIN  COMPANY, 

Publishers, 


358  DEARBORN  ST. 


50^000  things 
worth  knowing  in 


Current  Literature 


.V  iitagn/iiK*  of  oi>n- 
leiiiporary  record.... 


We  will  send  a  sample  copy  free  to  any 
address  if  this  advertisement  is  mentioned ; 
otherwise  enclose  25  cents  for  the  current 
ntunber^  or  $3  a  year's  subscription* 

Current  Literature,  NewYork 


CHICAGO.     

When  writing  please  mention  Tbb  Absva. 


A    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE   OF 

LITERATURE 

SQENTIFIC,   PHILOSOPHICAL,  PSYCHIC,  AND  OCCULT. 
LEANDES  EDMUND  WHIPPLE,  EdOof. 

TNTELLIGENCE  is  the  continuation  of  THE  METAPHYSICAL 
I  MAGAZINE.  It  deals  in  the  broadest  possible  manner  with 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  the  present  age 
so  apparent  in  every  department  of  investigation,  in  all  phages  of 
life,  and  in  which  every  one  is  becoming  interested. 

These  varied  subjects  are  treated  in  the  mo-t  trustworthy 
manner,  by  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  authoity  on  the  subjects  of  Mental  Healing  and 
Psychic  Phenomena,  and  enters  deeply  into  all  phases  of  Spiritual 
Philosophy. 

YOU  NEED  m     YOU  WANT  ITI     YOU  MUST  HAVE  IT  I 
SUBSCRIBE  AT  ONCEI 

$2.00  A    YEAR.      SINGLE  COPY,  25  CENTS. 

AT  ALL  NEWS-STANDS.  OR  MAILED  BY  THE  PUBl.lSHERS. 


THE     METAPHYSICAL    PUBLISHING    CO., 
503  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  V. 


The  Lancet  ^ 

Archives  of  Qynsecology 


J.    B.   Flint  &   Co.,   Publishers 
104  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


crflE  monthly  LANCET  is  a  complete  resume  of  the  British 
Lancet,  and  is  an  ideal  magazine  for  the  busy  physician. 
Articles  are  condensed  when  practical,  but  always  show  the  entire 
thought  of  the  writer  with  accuracy  and  fidelity. 


In  the  Departmem.  of  Gyniecology  and  Obstetrics  are 
given  the  essential  contributions  to  all  foreign  litera- 
ture  on  these  subjects,  500  double-column  pages  per 
year,  with  many  illustrations. 

Subscription = $2.00  Per  Year 

Delsarte  System  of  Oratory 

A  book  of  600  p«gea,  of  great  nJae  to  aU  penona  of  onltore  and  luuticularly  to  the  Klocutioniat,  Orator,  Aotor, 
Public  Reader,  Lawyer,  Preacher,  Painter,  Sculptor,  and  all  other*  who  wish  to  give  Expression  to  their  bodies  or 
to  their  work.    Price,  $2.50.         

Muscular  Exercises  for  Health  and  Grace 

By  LYDIA  J.  NBWCOMB 

The  author  is  lecturer  and  teacher  in  the  phTsical-cnlture  department  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 

Girance  Union.    The  book  is  the  result  of  long  experience  with  many  pupils.    It  is  concise  and  practiciJ.    Fully 
ustrated.    Price,  75  Cti.  

Thomas  Psycho-Physical  Culture  and  Elocution 

By  JULIA  AND  ANNIE  THOMAS 
Fifty  Pull-pi«e  Illustrations. 

Psycho-Physical  Culture  may  be  defined  as  those  exercises  or  movements  of  the  body,  excited  and  sustained  by 
soul-force,  and  directed  by,  without  taxing,  mental  activity.  To  render  exercise  as  beneficial  as  possible,  (t 
should  be  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  spirit  with  pleasurable  emotions  and  to  attract  the  mind  as  well  as  to  engage 
the  body.  The  object  of  Psycho- Physical  Culture  is  to  employ  all  the  muscles  and  Joints  of  the  body  (uncon- 
sciously), and  to  strengthen  tho*e  especially  which  are  weak ;  to  give  elasticity  and  perfect  psychic  control  of  the 
body ;  to  develop  strength  and  health  ;  to  give  graceful  befring,  a  cultured,  polite  manner  snd  refined  deportment. 
Price,  $1.50.  

The  Stage- History  of  Hamlet 

By  H.  P.  PHELPS 

Part  First  is  a  concise  account  of  the  famous  Hamlets,  from  Richard  Burbsge  to  Edwin  Booth,  including  Bet- 
terton,  Oarrick,  Edmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Jolm  and  Charles  Kemble,  Macready,  the  elder  Bo<^,  Forrest, 
Fechter,  Salvini,  Rossi,  Irving,  and  Wilson  Barrett,  besides  incidentally  many  others. 

Part  Second  tak«s  up  the  i^y,  scene  after  scene,  and,  by  quotations  from  many  scources,  shows  how  different 
actors  have  treated  the  same  situation. 

It  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Shakespearian  student,  the  dramatic  critic,  the  profes- 
sional and  amateur  actor,  as  well  as  the  general  public  to  whom  '*  the  play's  the  thing.**    Price,  $1 ,25. 

Any  of  the  above  ment  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


BDQAR  S.  WERNER,  I^ublisber,  108  East  16Vql  "^Xx^e^^^^^ 

When  writing  please  mention  Tm.  A.'BLiK&k.. 
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THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Had  for  1896 

The  Largest  Increase  in  Income  of  Any 

Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  United  Statet 


Send  for  infomution. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 


Home  Office t    NEWARK.  N.J. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Presidenl 


When  wTltlnK  piaua  meBtlan  Tm  Abba. 


THE   ARENA 
PREMIUM   OFFERS. 


>j»> 


THE  ARENA  COMPANY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLOWING 
PREMIUMS  AND  TERMS  FOR  SUBSCRIP- 


TIONS  FORWARDED  BEFORE  MARCH  tST,  t898.  j» 

1«    POR  $6.00  we  will  give  three  subscriptions  to  The  Arena  for  one  year.    This  may  include 
one  renewal. 

2«     POR  $4.50  we  will  renew  one  subscription  and  send  The  Arena  to  one  new  subscriber  for  one 
year. 

3.  FOR  $3.00  we  will  send  The  Arena  and  any  one-dollar  magazine  published  for  one  year. 

4.  FOR  $3*00  we  will  send  The  Arena  for  one  year,  and  present  the  subscriber  with  a  handsome 

cloth-bound  copy  of  "Notable  Events  of  the  Nineteenth  Century" (284  pages),  by  John  Clark 
Ridpath,  the  Editor  of  The  Arena,  also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  ten  pamphlets, 
reprinted  from  recent  issues  of  The  Arena  and  published  at  10  cents  each : 

X.  The  Bond  and  the  Dollar.  By  John  Clark  Ridpath,  LL.  D. 

8.  Democracy:  Its  Origins  and  Prospects.         **       **  ** 

3.  The  True  Inwardness  of  Wall  Street. 

4.  Spurious  Bimetallism. 
5  The  Cry  of  the  Poor. 

6.  Prosperity :  The  Sham  and  the  Reality. 

7.  The  Latest  Social  Vision.    By  B.  O.  Flower. 

8.  The  Reform  CIub*s  Feast  of  Unreason.    By  Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne. 

9.  The  New  Ostracism.  **  *' 

^  By  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

M.  W.  Howard. 
Wharton  Barker. 
Arthur  I.  Fonda. 
Gen.  A.  J.  Warner. 
.An  Open  Letter  to  Eastern  Capitalists.    By  Charles  C.  Millard. 


II  li 

i«  II 

II  II 

•I  II 


Honest  Money:  a  Symposium, 
xo,^  and 


1 


5.    FOR  $2.75  we  will  send  The  Arena  for  one  year,  with  a  copy  of  « Notable  Events  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  "  or  the  ten  articles,  as  per  offer  number  4. 


NOTE.    If  you  wish  to  obtain  The  Arena  in  conjunction  with  any  Other  masazliie  or  period" 

leal  published 9  we  can  quote  you  lowest  rate. 


THE  ARENA  COilPANY, 

COPLBY  SQUARE,       .         -         -       BOSTON,  MA55. 


THE  BEST 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


There  can  be  no  more  pleadng;  Qiristmas  present  to  a 
friend  tfian  a  year's  subscription  to  a  good  magazine.  The 
periodical  visitaticxi  keeps  the  memory  d  the  gift  and  of  the 
ghrer  ever  fresh  in  the  mind  d  the  recipient  U  you,  thete- 
fcwe,  wish  to  present  your  friends  with  a  Christmas  gift  which, 
while  keeping  your  friendship  ever  bright  in  their  memory 
during  the  coming  year,  may  also  prove  of  inestimable  henieBt 
to  them,  we  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  followii^ 
offer: 

On  receipt  of  instructions  and  remittance  from  any  of  our 
readers  we  will  arrange  to  forward  at  Qiristmastide  a  card  to 
any  given  address,  as  follows: 

"  We  have  pleasure  In  inforniios^  700  that 
we  have  been  instructed  to  forward  to  you 
THE  ARENA  for  one  year  b^ffnofn; 
January,  (898,  at  the  instance  and  widt 
the  compUments  of  (here  g:iTtng  name  and 
address  of  donor). 

"With  the  eomplinxnts  of  the  Kason." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  at  present  subscribers  and 
may  be  renewii^  their  subscriptions,  may  take  advantage  d 
this  offer  at  our  premitim  rate  of  $4.50  for  both  subscr^itions. 
This  rate  appOes  also  to  new  subscribers. 

THE  ARENA  COMPANY 

dioiBosTON,  Mass. 


FREE!  Until  Jan.  ig. 

We  direct  ipeciml  fttt«iition  to  th«  .lUlowinf  i*. 
Burkable  MM«meiita; 

For  eighteen  jean  I  wu 
not  sble'to  do  aiiy  work, 
WM  oonfincd  to  the  bouK 
three  ypars,  often  confined 
to  the  bed ;  took  cold  on 
the  Blighteat  eipoaure,  eyei 
were   weak  nod  digcliKTged 

Sreat  deal  of  mil  cone,  wan 
eaf  ill  rij^bt  ear,  aunered 
iintenwly  with  paiii  in  he«d, 
^bad    fhiiiting   spelli,   often 

■  thought   would    lou   my 
Itninii,  and  wa»  a  mimrr  to 

■  elf  and  frienda. 
_.„  teen  mojithe  ago  nied 
Aerial    Uediculioii,  in  two 

weeks bearinewaaftillr  restored,  Cutarrh  gradoally 
subaided.antrinsiz  monthit  wns  pntirelj  cured.  It 
hu  tKen  one  year  unce  I  used  the  treatment,  and 
I  feel  like  u  new  person.— Mrs,  " 
2221  Walniil  St.,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 

"After  being  denf  thirty 
yeari  have  used  'Aerial 
Medication '  with  very  bene- 
ficial results,  the  iniprc.v ' 

waa  Mt  IWiin  the  start. 

■ation  first-class.  My  IcR  ear 
had  been  iiselera  many  yeam, 
but  gradually  coming  right.  I 
am  well  known  In  Sheffield. 
and  the  restoration  of  my  hear- 
ing hascansed  anile  a  inlli.aiid     .. 

I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  very  Krntefully  do  all  I  ei 
fcr   this   wonderful    treBImcnt.  — J.    Mallabakd, 
Clark  Grove  Bd.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

See  Special  Frft  Offer  Beltne. 

I  had  Catarrh  twenty-one 
yearn,  wns  deaf  eighteen  yean, 
coiilil  nnl  hear  ordinary  conver- 


The  late 


fn  1    headacl        "  •     - 

ehsrge,   Ijad 

weak  could  not  see  to  rean.    i 

need  Aerinl  Medication  in'M;  it 
^stopped  the  roaring  and  dis- 
sohargp,  fully  restored  my  hear- 

■  ing  and  for  over  fire  years  my 
I  hearing    hafi   been   perfect   and 

■  — I  entirely  free  fr.nn  Cslarrh.— 
IH.  Jane  Rartic,  Sliell.y,  N.C. 
il   MauJpy, 

of  the  Southern  Baptint  THpo- 
logical  Seminary,  Louiavtlle, 
Kentucky,  says  of  Aerial  Jlrdi- 
catlon;  "  I  can  eonlially  Tftnm- 
nmd  tie  uM."  Write  for  fiic- 
simile  of  this  letter      ■     •      ' 

It  hu  nlwayi  beeti  •  plenaurc 
to  carry  your  ads,  and  your 
remedies  lire  popular  with  niii 
people.  Bell  and  Van  Ncsn,  FM- 
torn,  Chiittian  ladfr,  -Allnnla,  Gn. 

We  bnvB  rellnhle  as-umnPC  tha 

mentSHregetiulnenndlliainr.  Ml.   ._ 

pliyslclun.— CSni-inn'ifi  Ileralit  and  Prabytei 

MEDICINES 
For  Three  Months'  Treatment 

FREE. 

iverylilwml  offer  having  prnvp-i  remarkably 


la»t 


ided  t 


"ill,  until  January  15,  189L.  

medicires    for  three  months'  treatment   fire.      For 

Juestion  form  and  partictilarR,  address, 
.  H.  Uoore,  M.  D.,  Dept.  8.  Cincinnati,  O- 


AGENTS 
WANTEI 

FOR 

THE  ARENA 

IN  EVERY 

County, 

City  and 

Tow 


We  want  tigentB  everywhere  to  se 
aubecriptioDS  for  The  Arena.  We  < 
most  liberal  remuDeration. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  terms  an 
particulars  upoo  request. 


The  Arena  Compati 


COPLEY  SQ..  B05T0N,  riASS 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

used  l)y  MILLlDNa  of  ^'i^^^'tf^ 
CHILDREN  WHILE  T'^^^EVW'^ ■<»»'\; 
FECT    SUCCESS.      It   »*^2Nj'V-»^^^S; 


When  writing  please  cnanXVaiLtv.'k  V 


Reform  Pamphlets 
for  1897=8. 

The  Arena  Company  offers,  in  obedience  to  the  de 
mand  of  our  patrons  and  the  general  public,  the  following 
extraordinary  list  of 

Book  Pamphlets  on  the   .    . 
Great  Questions  of  the  Day. 

These  are  all  taken  from  the  series  of  timely  and  pow 
erful  contributions  to  The  Arena  during  the  year  1897 
All  of  them  have  been  called  for  in  the  form  in  which  the) 
are  now  issued.  The  price  has  been  made  as  low  as  pos 
sible  to  the  end  that  all  who  desire  these  brilliant  and  able 
works  may  possess  them. 

1.  Tbe  Bond  aod  the  Dollar By  John  Clark  Ridpatb 

2.  Democracy :  its  Origins  and  Prospects  .  " 

3.  Tbe  True  Inwardness  of  Wall  Street  . 

4.  Spurious  Bimetallism " 

5.  The  Cry  of  the  Poor 

6.  Prosperity:   the  Sham  and  the  Reality  " 

7.  Tbe  Latest  Social  Vision By  B.  0.  Flower 

8.  The  Reform  Club's  Feast  of  Unreason.    By  Ron.  Chas.  A.  Towoe 

9.  Tbe  New  Ostracism '•       «     «       <» 

I  By  WliHam  Jenoiass  Bryan 
M.  W.  Howard. 
Wiarton  Barker, 
Arthur  I.  Fonda, 
Oen.  A.  J.  Warner. 
I,  An  Open  Letter  to  Eastern  Capitalists,      By  Charles  C.  Millard, 


Price  of  these  Book  Pamphlets,  10  cts.  each,  post  free 
For  the  ten  Pamphlets   -     -     -   75  cts.,  post  free 

For  wLolesale  ordenit  special  terma. 


THE  ARENA  COHPANY, 

COPLEY  SQUARE  BOSTON,  HASS 


Are  You 
a  Good 


Sijssrassms»  Guesser 

•/  ^llT^""rTT^  If  yoo  CM  lolTB  thll 


nbiu  )^a  Est  nln- 

miP  nPPPD  — Ifroa«ilIanidkeDneotiolDtioDO[s.bovarebiia 
UUK,  vrrci^.    w*wlllMiidaMil*^lr«tldBb««iUfiil,allllHn 


<3:::><S 


■Mdlnln  uaorted  vhups,  h  IbtoC  toilet  pina,  dainen.  but  pliii,rtc..iiiidaboi  of  choice  pei 
MBdbaitol  ftllti<M>DKiADrNci.iilaTCB,iaiiBae  illDitnteil  moQtIilv  houeahold  pupcc  wIlL^e 
61D0S.— Ulhr2Ecli,»tanipior  money  order.  H  tuu 
prefpi-  w«  will  HDdUie  bcaMKil  uiiirrk«i,a«  pM  vl'Ul 
-Bdr"  >ii  III*  tal<  fMtt  hnrtr  goIIb  brilM  m4  OOOD 
-eAOimi  t  BM.  fur  Mlf  M  cU-i  (r.  will  nnd  the  ceMcr- 
kc*.  BcWl*  cut.  ihc  indr  of  Birirai  ■««  platM  «■ 
■mM  llik  an  bMtoM  and  0000  REAMNQ  t  ui.  far  -Jj 
-       ANOIKR  OfFUt-will   uol  ccJlB^au.  «ftor 


re  will  Mad  joar  Choice  oEona  of  ttafflobODki:    "Ainerioaii  AinUTCook  Book,"  "IG6  Poiiular 
or  "Pamoui  Drmmalia  KmIuilIou!."     We  reter  l<i  the  pnbligher  of  this  wwr.    Order  B  t  odo«.. 


iher  of  this  »ner.    Order  B  t  oat 
GOOD  KUDHG.  QenUnd.  O. 


I  WANT 

To    Know   Something    About 

THEOSOFHT. 


I  will  send  10  cents  In  stamps  for  a  sample  copy  of 
the  magazine  "The  Universal  Brotherhood  "  to  the  Theo- 
sophlcal  Publishing  Co.,  144  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
The  annual  subscription  is  $2,  and  10  cents  for  a  single 
copy  is  half-price. 


Address        Free  Silver  Literary  Bureau 
94  L.a  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Wtion  wrltlllK  pleaiw 


Bntlod  The  abbha. 


FEED  CUTTERS,  CORN  CRUSHERS. 

T|Mt,   Host    Pnctical,    6re«tMt  Capultr   at  Aaj 

chinM  Made  for  the  PnrpoM.    I'repareB  Eoallage 

m  best  ahape  lor  pockiiie  tiglit  in  alio.     Cuts  corn 

''   fodder,  «liella  aad  cleaua  llie  cora  for  market  at  Mme 

^      o{>erHtloii  at  tlie  rate  of  1,000  or  more  bushels  p«r  day. 

Ct-iishes  eitr  coin,  wet  or  di^,  with  husk  on.  Into 

of  600  bushels  per  dnv — All  cheaper  than  the  hiuktoK  alone  can  be  done 


by  liaud  or  with  the  husUug  iiiHcliines' 

E.    A, 
992   STATE   STREET, 


PORTER    &    BROS., 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


SekD  FOR  DESCRIPTION  or  THB- 

Famous  (H-fr  Swine 

TWO  or  WHICH  WEI6HED  2B0«  Lu.~ 

rmsTAtMKAjrruTSAMuitirr/Mt  i~ 

■Ml  AMBABOICT.  '> 


ta  ■iab4>:rlptloiu 
1).  H.  HAKXLT.  Pub..  Cmwlbonm.  »■  C. 


"The  Oentlenian  Farmer"  b  the 

liandiofnat  farm  publication  in  Amer- 
ica. It  ii  a.  ninety-dx-pag«  profuacly  Ulustnted 
magaziW)  published  monthly  by  the  Brother 
Jonathan  PuUitlung  Co.  of  ChicagOr  and  edited 
and  illustrated  with  a  view  to  maldng  it  a  wel- 
come and  an  indispensable  visitor  to  every  farm 

"  The  Gentleman  Farmer  "  has  its  own  cotpa 
of  artists,  and  while  dealing  with  all  Ugb^claw 
illustrative  subject*,  both  foreign  and  national, 
makes  a  special  (tudy  of  the  wants  of  the 
American  farm.  Its  editorial  writers  are  aU 
men  ai^  women  of  wide  reputation,  who  fiavc 
been  selected  with  a  view  to  giving  the  maga.- 
jinctbe  greatest  po«siUe  latitude  in  dealing  with 
current  thought  In  its  pages  each  month  will 
be  found  a  clear  and  unbiased  review  of  aU 
important  questions.  It  will  aim  to  present  to 
Its  reader*  each  issue  a  forecast,  as  well  as  a  con~ 
•entus  of  opinion  upon  the  political,  economic, 
iodal,  and  other  great  questions  of  the  day.  In 
addition  to  this  it  will  have  its  special  farm 
feature*,  betides  a  department  for  the  women 
and  the  young  folks. 

31x  >\onth8,  SO  Cents.  One  Year,  SI.OO.  Single  Copies,  10  CenU. 

SamfU  Cofif,  Frrt. 
Wlieii  nrttlDg  iilcase  ravullun  The  ARENi- 


IMagazine  Readers,  Httention  I  J'^j.^^r:;:  $2.45 


I  oBtr  any  one  of  the  four  comhinatioM  for  $2>45.    Malkd  tc 
la  a  Mpantc  addroa  for  a  fuQ  year.    Aik  ibr  cataloeue. 


1/  ' 


Tc  an  Agcnta  far  all  American  and  Fotdpi  PubBcationi.    Ve  fc&r  you  la  any  of  the  kadfay 
puUiihait  The  Bank  of  URoy,  N.Y.t  Portmasler  at  URoy,  N.  Y.    Addrcwt 

.  W.  GRUMIAUX,  SlSgAgl-^gSa  LE  ROY.  N.  Y. 

\A  4 1^  A  B  S»  44|  A  i|  Ai 

I     The  COMFORTABLE   CURE  T*"»™J,75e.j»b    | 

BED   COMFORTABLES 

Tlw  Inoer  b^irk  nt  tbe  Canadian  epnive  tree,  ntrlpprd  In  Rprlng,  wLeu  the  imp 
tabling  hU  tlie  lialsnmla  anrl  Aromatic  ?>treu»lb  u[  tlie  apruce  tr<^  In  luiiila  Into  tbin  g 
In  (lie,  reud«r«d  Mitt,  siiiootli,  »tid  pifuble  as  clotb  by  »  special  rroce!>!i,  to  mtvv  as 
wetglilUK  ulilya  fuw  ouui^aa  racli.    All  thf  wioltiltiKi  ■treiigllienlns,  unrlvurallve  imi    ...    _ 
baU<un  an:  rntslned  to  ex<>rt  their  bene&i^L'utpmperlleB  In  (.'iiffrs  ul  ruitluuneiui,  Insiiinnla,  i 
Tous  iiffttctlmiH,  aiid  InooiiittiSi  Aathiua,  bruDciilcli,  cntarrh,  and  uonxiiinplliin  — rellrvlni;  an 

tbe  nuMt  UHtural  and  direct  w»y  while  yuuare  abed  mid  unleep.    Tbiin  unbound  ■ ■^-  " 

Comlottiiblu  WXU  Inches  tn  iize  sent  enrrlHge  and  dnly  fre>>  imy  wLert'  m  I'anaun  o 

of  one  dollar.   Addrvis 

KINa-JONBft  CO.,  Llnltad,  TorDiitg.  Can.,  or  lUgulir  prlca  of  bound  ud  lancv  trimawd  Bpi 

J0NBS«CO.,MaBara  Falls.  N.Y.  M  Conifon«UH,»:f.OO.  tbrouKh  ^ 


DR.  SAHLER'S  SANITARIUM, 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL   DEPARTMENTS. 


:  lulloiTln)!  nllnivntH  linv«  liren  nnil  are  n 
iKlng  ButcKCK fully  ln;nt«d: 

COPJ  S  UJM[lr»XIOI«. 


HYSTERIA. 


NEUKAI.G1A 


DYSUENORRHCEA 


INSOMNIA. 


CONSTIPATION. 
ST.  VITUS  DANCE. 


BAD  TEMPERS. 


AI.1.  RHEUMATIC  A 
PECTIONS. 


r  HludcntA,  uITm,  niMriM* 


10  memliin  TitB  Au.v.'«\.. 


II 


By  John  Thomas  Codman. 


POPULAR     mOirtON.    OL.OTH.    9t.oo. 


"  The  Undlineu,  th«  brexlth  of  view,  and  th«  luge  apttct  glvon  to  the  aocUl  lii 
Brook  Farm  will  give  the  book  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest.  Dr.  Codman  deMirea  | 
pralBe  for  bavlug  reproduced  hla  Brook  Farm  life  with  TiridneM  and  ■Implicitj.  Its 
artlMBQeaa  la  lu  Its  pralae  as  a  book  of  aketehea,  and  it  anppliea  a  gap  In  onr  llten 
which  has  IxiBa  deplored,  but  which  no  one  else  of  all  the  brilliant  perauna  who  had  t 
with  Brook  Farm  haa  filled."  —  Batton  Herald. 

Chableb  W.  Eliot,  President  Harvard  College,  aays:  "Brook  Farm  will  Ion 
remembered  becanM  of  the  subsequent  eminence  of  many  of  the  penona  who  took  pa 
the  undertaking." 

Rav.  UiNuT  J.  Sataqb  saji;  "The  hiatorj  of  auch  a  social  experiment  m  B 
Farm  must  alwaji  b«  valuable  to  all  who  ar«  trying  to  aolve  our  present  problem*, 
had  tpeclal  facilitieB  for  knowing — being  of  their  nnmber —  and  you  hftve  told  the  tale' 
oleamessand  power." 

Edwabd  Bbllamt,  author  of  "Looking  Backward"  and  "Egoallty,"  aays;  "II 
read  it  with  great  Intereat.  Am  Indebted  to  you  for  the  first  dear  oonoeptions  of  Um  a 
methods,  and  experience*  of  the  eelebrat«d  Colonlata  1  have  ever  had.  Tour  hook,  i 
sure,  will  be  regarded  by  all  Interested  In  the  aubjeot  a*  auppljlng  a  real  need." 

Sent  poat-ptUil  uu  rece1|it  uf  Iho  price, 

JOHN  THOMAS  CODMAN. 


Bimetallism 


A.  J.  UTLEY. 


A  Cogent  and  Unanswerable 
Demonstration  of  the  Supe- 
riority of  a  Bimetallic  over 
a  Monometallic  System  of 
Money. 


He  Arena  Company, 

COPLEY  SOUARR  -  BOSTON. 


ON  RECEIPT  o£  the  pri 
we  will  send  any  d  the  ft 
lowing  books: 


BlrkwOOd,  a    novel,    by  Julia 
Seaveb.  Cloth, »!  .as ;  paper, »  cen 

Socio- Economic  Mytbes  ai 
My  tbe -Makers,    by    "  voi 

Tkclt."    aotli,  91.36;  paper,  60  < 


The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republ 

historical,   by  W.    D.   HcC'rackj 
A.  H.    Cfotb.  fl.BO. 


The  World's  Coogress  of 
ligloDS.  aoth,  «i.oo. 


Hie  Arena  Company, 


COIH.ev  SQUARE 


